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TT would be raking; tos great: a livery 

with our readers, to trouble them with 
any detail of the cauſes which have un · 
fortunately delayed us in the production 
of this Volume. Private misfortune. and 
calamity can afford no fatisfaQion in the 
recital, and are too common euen to gra- 
tify eurioſity. We have been long i in the 
ſervice of the Public, and have at lengeh | 
felt the ** cankered tooth of time, and 
experienced ſome of thoſe viciſfitudes in- 
cident to his progres, which, 
_— . * endured, 


We truſt t eruſal 115 our r Work 1 
afford ſufficient ronrieeg, that whateves. 
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* * 3 in point of time we have been 
unavoidably ſubject to, there has been 
Ins none in the diligence and induſtry which 
i 1 ue have exerted in the diſcharge of our 
duty. The great and extraordinary affairs 
of War, Politics, or Revolution, which 
Is. * agitated almoſt every part of Europe, b 
veseſſarily ſwelled our Hiſtory far beyond 
* hy” proper and cuſtomary limits; while 
a" theſe, and other corr eſponding « cir cum- | 
i ſtances, rendered it, by many degrees, the 
| moſt arduous taſk we had ever undertaken. 
Happy, however, ſhall we always deem 
, -- ourſelves, and count all labours and dif- 
+ Hevlties light, if we continue to receive 
from the Public that favour and kindneſs 
which we have ſo long experienced, nd . 
18 which it is our utmoſt wiſn and ambition x 
s 2 to appear in ſome degree worthy of te- 
„ ctiving. With reſpe& to gratitude and 
8 we ſhall never be found d defi- | 
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＋ 4 to The lf wary 
Fr apr meeting of t | Oo 3 various reſolutions paſſed; order copies 
* their proeegdin be man/aritted to all parts kingdom, 
Meet age 37 attempt EM L . ee 
F Strong proteſt, ordered to 4 98 a by a 
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4x my re en E ly, and — 2 name, the 


obnoxious * X. to % delivered up. e long tbe 
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© pon which the 252 2 b. 5 the parliament con- 
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maintained, the 1 ſhewed 
themſelves determined to perſevere 
* 7 meaſure, 


and an unlimited freedom to their 
deliberations and debates. ' 


t without example in the 
of the French nation, or of 
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teſt by which they in effect an- king with departing from the pro- 
\ nulled the two edicts for raifipg a feſſions held out L ſome of *his 
tax upon territorial revenue (or, as former detlarations or anſwers. 
we call it, a land tax) and another Their reprobation of /errres de cachet, 


upon ſtamps; they having in that places them in 2 point of view 


piece declared, that all perſons who that could render them odious or 


 _ attempted to carry thoſe edicts into terrible. They deſcribe them as 


execution ſhould be conſidered. as being the common inſtruments of 


«guilty of treaſon, and regarded as concealed; views and private re- 


enemies to their country. A vigo- venge; and they ſcruple not to 


rous government have eaſily charge the monarchy with degene- 


ſet aſide the effect of this proteſt ; rating into actual deſpotiſm, through 
ſor the edictꝭ had been enregiſtered the nefarious abuſe of the king's 
according to the. uſual forms in a authority. by miniſters, in applyin 

bed of jultice, which, from the un- theſe letters, without any form o 
diſputed ſanction of ages, conferred law, or colour of juſtice, to deprive 
on them all the efficacy and force of individuals of their liberty. They 


las but the enfeebled ſtate of the argued upon n that 
er whi 


court, the want of \ vigour in its the ſame arbitrarily 


councils, along, probably, with an deprives the firſt prince of the 


- 4ill-founded hope, and. ill-timed de- blood and the two magiſtrates of 


fire of accommodation, ſerved all their liberty, might, undoubtedly, 
ther to induce the king to ſub- with greater eaſe, attack that of 


mit to this dangerous inroad upon all other citizens; and if the repeal 


his authorlty, and . co relinquiſh theſe of ſuch arbitrary orders depends 


dleerees, which, could alone have en- only ou the monarch's goddneſs 


abled him to condutt the buſineſs of and — it muſt -follaw that 
yernment+with ſecuxity and ef- no Frenchman has any ſecurity for 
GG. dis iberty, that /ettres dt cachet 
- After - ſuch+a tri over are to have the effect of laws, and 


| weakneſs and fear in ſo recent ate to be conſidered as neceſſary 


an inſtance, the parliament could and eſſential parts of government. 
not be much apprehenſive of 2 Thlis principle they totally con- 
failure of ſucceſs in other matters, demn, as ſubverting che moſt ſa- 
ich, though of conſequence to cred foundations of the conſtitution. 
ſelves, were of - infimgely leſs They declare, that they therefc re- 


| unpo rtance to the crown. The laſt cannot, and indeed that-they ought 


wer received from the king, via. not, to recur to the king's. youu! 
% That they ſhould not demand neſs in order to obtain hbert 
« from his juſtice What ſolely de- af the duke and of the two-magi 
« pended apon his will, was ta- trates: ſuch a ſtep would be vo 
ken into conſideration by that body, leſs derogatory from the eſſential 


ſoon after. the opening of the new - principles of the conſtitution, and 


ear, when they paſſed of public order, than from the ge- 
hs ſeveral reſolutions, ſtrong- nerous ſentiments of the ſufferers 


enforcing.andenlarging. themſelves. That, all his majeſty's / 


Gt principles laid down in their for- ſubjeQs are equally intereſted in 
mer remonſtrances, They charge the preventing the fad _— of ſo 
l | n f ” | LNSCerous 
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dangerous a principle; and that 
they neither could ſelves, nor 
ever would, make any difference 
between the cauſe of the prince and 
the magiſtrates, and that of any 
other citizen. whatever. They 
ſum up che whole, with ting 
their declaration, that parhament, 
therefore, will never ceaſe to de- 
mand the liberty or the impeach- 
ment of the prince and the magiſ- 
trates; and that, thinking them- 
ſelves equally bound to employ 
the ſame zeal and the ſame. perſe- 
verance for the welfare of all their 
fellow citizens, they will not ceaſe 
to intreat his majeſty to grant and 
to inſure to every Frenchman, that 
perſonal ſecurity, which is ſolemnly 


promiſed by the laws, and due to 


them by the principles of the con- 
ſticution. | | 
1-th, The parliament was ſent for 
; I. to Verſailles; to receive the 
king's anſwer to this remonſtrance, 
which afforded as little ſatis faction 
to that body as any of the prece- 
ding. They were informed, that 
alchough he had condeſcended to 
receive their repreſentations in be- 
half of the two magiſtrates whom 
he had puniſhed, he did not think 
roper to recall them. That, be- 
Jes, the manner in which their 


repreſentations were expreſſed, was 


by no means ſuch. as to deſerve his 
indulgence, On the ſubject of 
lettres de cachet, he aſſured them, 
that the lawful liberty of his ſub- 
jets was as dear to bim as to 
themſelves; but he at the ſame 
time declared, that he would not 
ſuffer his 7 to oppoſe the 
a 


exerciſe n authority, which the 
tranquillity of families ſo much and 
ſo often required; which magiſ- 


trates themſelves ſo frequently ſo- 
licized and implored; and of which 


he had the ſatisfaction to know, 
that he had made a more moderate 
uſe than his predeceſſors. He then 
informed them, that the expreſſions 
made uſe of in their reſolutions of 
the 4th inſtant, were -as indiſcreet 
and improper, as thoſe which, th 
had uſed on the 27th of Aug 
in the former year. * That he there- 
fore ſuppreſſed the reſolutions of 
both thoſe 'days, as being contrary 
to that reſpe& and ſubmiſſion which 
his parliament owed, and was bound 
to ſet an example of to all his 
ſubjects. He concluded by forbid- 
ding them to purſye ſuch a conduct, 
or to form any ſuch reſolutions in 
future. | 
So little effect did this charge 
roduce, that the parliament, on tho 
ucceeding day, paſſed a new ſet of 
reſolutions, which beſides reiterating 
the principal arguments and pofi- 
tions of the former pieces, held out 
ſuch new matter, as, if it could not 
add much to their force, was, how- 
ever, well calculated to operate 
upon the minds of the people, 


which were -already exceedingly 


inflamed in every of the 
kingdom. r 

In this manner was the conteſt 
continued for ſome time longer, 
the apparent firmneſs on one ſide 
being met by an equal degree of 
perſeverance on the : nor in 
the mean time was it 'at all clear, 
whatever conceſſions had been made, 
or even if all the claims of the 
parliament had been granted, that 
the latter had left it in their power 
to. relieve the crown from iti diſ- 
treſſes, or conſequently to 8 it 
to carry on the buſineſs of govern- 
ment. This proceeded from their. 
unexpe declaration, that it was 
neither in their power, nor in that 
of the crown, nor of both united; 
41 7 e 


2 grout ar to raiſe any money by 


| | portion 
| ouſneſs of taxes, was the joy at 
tis emancipation from all actual 
| nn 
*i | had thus teſtified its own inc6m 
tence, in order thereby to e 


have' been eaſy for the parliament, 
wever inclined, to retract its own 
meaſure, and to reſume a compe- 
tence which it formally declared it 
did not poſſeſs; as little could it 
renew that ancient authority in the 
crown, which it had juk endea- 
voured to cancel. | 
In the mean time that ſpirit of 
Kberty which we have heretofore 
had occaſion to take notice of, 
| ＋ ſor the th and progreſs 
pt which we aſſigned different 
cauſes, was not only now every 
where ſ pread, but ſeemed _— 
in ſome inſtances and places, diſpoſ- 
ed to over-leap all reſtraints, and 
to trample GR diſtinction of 
ranks, and 
nation, which had hitherto not only 
been deemed neceſſary to the well- 
being of government, but even to 
the-preſervation of. ſociety. 
is was accompanied by its 


* — — 4 —— — — 
——ä—ä— — SS. wt OS —¼d 
. 
, * 


uſual goncomitant, a ſpirit of inno- 


—pation, which attempted go reach 
apd to embrace every thing, The 


— 


7 


the nation of proj 


ſo arduous an undertaking. 


lines of ſubordi- 
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French ſeemed transformed to. 2 
1 s and every 
rojector wiſhed to be a reformer. 


: or nts to Moy ee 2 


- the lan and diſpoſition ſeem - 
ed — Hh as prevalent at 
court as with the pe or parlia- 


ments. Two - inſtances, however, 
occurred, in which this ſpirit was 
landably Ig exert 
ed. The firſt was a general reform 
in the codes both of civil and cri- 
minal juſtice, a reform long wiſhed, 
and than which nothing could be 
more wanted ; but its ulty and 
magnitude had hitherto deterred 
any miniſter from venturing upon 
M. de 
Lamoignon, the keeper of the ſeals, 
had not only the courage to encoun- 
ter theſe difficulties, but the happi- 
neſs and honour to form ſo excel. 
lent a plan for compleating the 


deſign, as to leave but little to be 


done thoſe who. were deſtined 
to be his ſucceſſors in carrying it 
into execution. And, for the relief 
of thoſe ns who might be liable 
to trial in the interim, before the 

t work could be perſected, he 
introduced ſeveral moſt humane and 
eſſential regulations into the imme- 
diate proceedings — * — 
courts; icularly with re to 
— the mode of — 
ing it (in which the ſyſtem was 
extremely faulty): and ſtill more 
particularly in thoſe caſes where 
the life of the accuſed was affected. 


The ſecond was the edit in fa- 


vour of the proteſtants, which was 


introduced by the king on the me- 


morable 19th of November, and 
was regiſtered by the parliament on 
the zgth of January 1788. This 
edict contained 37 articles, the 
greater number as well as the moſt 
ellenual of which, were thoſe re- 


— . .] V ... . COT 


wo ©©S wif + 
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lating to marriages, births, 1 
and burials, ſubjects which had 
frequently been the cauſe of great 
trouble, difficulty, and grievance to 
the proteſtants, with reſpect to the 
legitimacy /of their iſſue, and the 
legal deſcent of their inheritances. 

While all France was waiting 
with the utmoſt attention and ſo- 
licitude, the iſſue of the conteſt be- 
tween the king and the parliament 
of Paris, relative to lettres de cacbet, 
an incident took place in Langue - 
doc which threw the whole king om 
into a fefment upon that ſubjeR. 
M. de Catalan, the preſident of the 
parliament of Tholouſe, having, in 
conjunction with that body, refuſed 


to regiſter the late edi& for levying 


a tax of two twentieths on the 
nation, the king immediately or- 
dered a lettre de cachet to be iſſued 
againſt the preſident, the execution 
of which was committed to the 
count de Perigord, governor gene- 
ral of the province, M. de Catalan 
was accordingly arreſted, and ſent 
priſoner to an old caſtle at the foot 
of the Pyrenean mountains. | 
The month of April brought on 
an argumentative written diſcuſ- 
ſion between the parliament of Paris 
and the king, which afforded not 
only a more full explanation of the 
reſpective claims of the parties than 
ad yet appeared, but likewiſe ſome 
view of their ſeparate opinions with 
reſpe& to ſundry great queſtions of 
law, upon which the French conſti- 
tution was either ſappoſed to be 
founded; or its preſervation ap- 


r 

arliament pre- 
ue ſented e 
in which, repreſentin I | 
November TX e - 'of veſt 
atempt to ſubvert the public rights, 
and to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm, and ſtat· 


OF EUROPE. [7 
ing all the ſubſequent proceedings as 
a S of the ſame aha 
they inform the king that his par- 
aft of e power ould dex 
act of arbitrary power | do- 
ſtroy the clonal rights by which 
his ſuhjects had ber governed for 
1300 years paſt, They then enn- 
merate ſeveral looſe indefinite 
charges againſt government, as the 
grounds or juſtification of the preſent. 
remonſtrance, that public liberty 

is attacked in its very principles; 

that deſpotiſm is ſubſtituted for thb 


law of the land ; 'that the privileges 

of magiſtracy are trampled upon, 

and parliament made the mere in- 
ſtrument of arbitrary * 


They deelare that their privileges 
_ not 3 — 

the property 0 at 3 
and that, they, as truſtees or con- 
ſervators, are n to preſerve 
them from violation. That the 
will of the king, alone, does not 
make a law complete, nor does the 
ſimple expreſſion of that will con- 
ſtitute the formal act of the nation. 

It is neceſſary that the king's will, 

in order to be effective, ſhould be 
publiſhed under legal authority; 
and that in order to make the pub. 
lication of it legal, it muſt have. 


been firſt freely diſeuſſed. “ Such, 
fire! are the , princ? of the 
French conſtitution )“ 


In ſupport of this ey 

gg early ſtages 12.5 f 
French monarchy, and endeavour | . 
to ſhew. from hiſtory, the ancient 
as well as the more recent circum- 


ſtances which attended the pailing, 


of laws, and which they repreſent \ 


as having been held iadiſpenſably - 


neceſſary to give them validity, - 
Under the firſt race of kings, the 


ſovereign being ſurrounded by his / 


court, either preſented a new law 
1414 _ its 


$5 
4 — 


1 


: 


\ 


— 


the court, (which was the royal 
council) according to whoſe ſuf- 
frages, which were equally and 
mynolably free as thoſe of the peo- 
ple, it was confirmed by the king's 
aſſent, or rejected. The ſame or- 
der was ol under the d 
The court was compoſed 
of noblemen, 18 and ſenators. 
They were ſtyl 

co-operators, and 


the people, and the confirmation of 


the king through his court. 
Under the third race of kings, 
they ſay, that the form of govern · 


the rliament. > r 
- Upon the whole it does not ſeem 
that the information obtained by 


theſe reſearches into the ancient 


hiſtory of the French monarchy, . 


was much to the fe, or ſerved 


to throw any additional light upon 


the ſubjects of the preſent diſputes. 


5 


of laws bave been 


curious and important, if 


- equ 
it had been mewn in what man- 


ner it was 


iven or obtained: 
whether the 


whether the ſuffrages were commu- 
nicated by delegation. It might 
perhaps be found no lefs difiicult 


3 
9 


- 


ole nation affembled 
in one vaſt plain, to afford the 
ſanction of its confuſed voice; or . 


this was determined in the 
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.ceptance © 
frages were 


to eſtabliſh the fact in one caſe 


than in the other. 


It is always to be remembered 
in conſidering theſe conteſts, (and 
though we have heretofore men- 
934 it, it is of ſo much conſe - 

uence to the ſubje&t that we 
venture to repeat the obſer- 
vation) that the French parliaments 
2 courts of juſtice. That 
theſe bodies are merely adminiſ- 
trators of the laws, without any 
power to or even, in the ſmall- 
eſt degree, to alter or amend them. 
And that they are not farther re- 
moved from the of legiſla- 
tion, than from the moſt | diſtant 
pretence of being conſidered in 
any degree as the repreſentatives of 
the people. The powers of legiſ- 
lation have reſided Tolely in the 
crown, ever ſince the conyocation 


of the ſtates has fallen into diſuſe; 


and it poſſeſſed thent equally, before, 


in the intervals between the meet- 


ings of thoſe aſſemblies. | 
e have formerly ſhewn, that the 


practice of calling upon the parlia- 


ments, or courts of juſtice, to enre- 
giſter the king's edicts, did not ori- 
ginate in an idea of their communi- 
cating any authority or force to 
thoſe laws, nor even with a view of 
receiving their approbation, but 
merely as notaries to record and au- 
thenticate their exiſtence, and there · 
by, as well to promulgate them, as 
to prevent any doubts being enter- 
tained by the public of their reality. 


The'parliaments, however, as their 


popularity and power increaſed, and 


tithes and circumſtances proved fa- 


vourable to the deſign, aſſumed a 
right of judging whether theſe edicts 
were injurious to the public ; and it 
the affirma- 


* 
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of legal fiction, refuſed to regiſter 
them. For they pretended, that be- 
ing injurious to the people, and con- 
trary to the king's wiſdom, juſtice, 
or clemency, they did not believe 
them to be the king's real acts, but 
conſidered them as an impoſition 
ptactiſed by his miniſters; and on 


this ground they preſented memo- 


rials or remonſtrances to the king, 
placing, in the ſtrongeſt colours they 
could, all the evil conſequences 
which they preſumed would attend 
their being paſſed into Jaws. 

In /troubleſame times, or under 


weak adminiſtrations, this oppoſition 


was frequently ſucceſsful, and the 
conteſted point was given up by the 


king. But if the governin 8 power 


r. firm and determined, the king 
ad recourſe to what was called a 
bed of juſtice ; that is, he went in 
pe 


, attended by ſeveral of the 


great officers of ſtate, to authenti- 
cate -and confirm his own deed, in 
the preſence of the parliament, all 
the members of which had previous 
notice to attend; and as all debate 


was precluded by his preſence, he 


had nothing farther to do, than to 
order the edict to be regiſtered, a 


command which he ſaw executed 


upon the ſpot. The circumſtance 

the F _ courts of juſtice hold- 
ing the ſame name with the Engliſh 
parliament, we preſumed might ren- 
der this illuſtration not entirely un- 
neceſſary, although it be in part a 
repetition. 


We now return from this digreſ- 


ſion to the remonftrance, After the 
2 from hiſtory, and prece- 
ents which they had adduced, the 
aper tell the king blunt! y, that 
could not ſuppoſe hi ſelf able, 

in defiance of all theſe teſtimonies, 
to deſtroy the conſtiturion at a fingle 


blow, by congentrating parliament 
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[9 
in his own perſon. | the 
following — — Fe "Lag then 
there exiſts reciprocal dutigs be- 
« tween kings and ſubjects, what 
« would become of this principle in 
« practice, if kings by a ſingle word 
« had the r of reſtraining ſome, 
« and of extending others, as they 
« pleaſed? - And they - conclude 
thus, © It remains therefore, for us 
to ſupplicate your majeſty, to pa 
« an attentive regard to the ſtate of 
« your kingdom. We are 2 
« rant how long the enemies of ma- 
the public tranquil= 
« lays * have the ignominious 
« glory triumphing over the 
« Jaws; but we wall venture to an- 
« {wer to your majeſty, for the cou- 
« rage and fidelity of thoſe who 
« have the execution of them.. 
The king, in his anſwer, after ob- 
ſerving that he had peruſed their re- 
monſtrances very attentively, pro- 
feſſes to anſwer them with ſuch pre- 
ciſion, that they ſhould no longer 
doubt of his intentions, nor again 
attempt to oppoſe them. He tells 
them it was quite unneceſſary to talk 
to him of the nature or preſcription 


* of enregiſtering, or of the manner. 


which they adopted in givin | 
ſuffrages. When he went wy 
liament upon the ſuhject of a.new 
ediQ, it was in order to benefit by 
their diſcuſſion of it, and from the 
Tight which he thus received, to de- 
termine in his own mind, after hear- 
ing their arguments and opinions, 
upon the propriety of paſling the 
law, aud of having it . 
regiſtered. This was exactly what 
he had done on the 19th of Novem -- 
ber. Every thing been con- 

ducied preciſely according to law, . 

and to the ancient and elſtabh | 
forms, at that ſitting. He had heard 
all their opinions, — therefore their 


— 


according to his own judg- 
thereby fulfilled bY. 
were not collected, be- 
ence rendered it un- 
neceflary ; his deciſion did not reſt 
| n the number of votes: of what 


7 _ _ — . 
argued, if the plorali 
voices, in his courts; could forcibly 
direct his will; the monarchy would 
be changed to in ariſtocracy of ma- 


rr an event, as contrary to 
che rights and intereſts of the na- 


tion,*as to thoſe of the ſoverei 
power; That would be, indeed (he 
eontitines) a ſtrange conſtitution of 
government, which ſhould reduce 
will of the king to ſubmit to 


| that of his miniſters ; and ſubjeR the 


ſovereign power to as many diffe- 
rent determinations, ' as there were 


© deliberations in the various courts of 


juſtice ny pod the kingdom. 
t it behoved him to guaranty'the 
nation from ſuch a misfortune. 
He likewiſe lays it down as a po- 
ftion or rule not to be depart 
from, that parliament had no auth 
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which he is diſpoſed to attribute to 
a momentary ſurprize or illuſion, is 
to purify, and not to alter their 
regiſters Fat 

e then ſeems to advert to their 


quotations and precedents, by put. 


tmg the following queſtion: For 
how many ſalutary laws, which now - 
daily form the rules for guiding 
your judgments, is France indebte 
to the authority of her former mo- 


* narchs ? who not only ordered them 


to be regiſtered without any regard 


to the plurality of ſuffrages, but in 
direct oppoſition to them, and in de- 
fiance of reluctant or refiſting par- 


laments.—The king concludes ab- 
ruptly, « Theſe are the principles 
% which onght to regulate your con- 
duct; and I ſhall never ſuffer the 
« ſmalleſt deviation from them.“ 
With opinions ſo directly oppoſite 
in regard to the prerogatives and 
2 of the crown, the privi- 
leges of parhaments, and the rights 
of the ſubject, as were now avowed 
by the contending parties, little hope 
of any compromiſe or amicable con- 
clufion could remain; and it be- 
came every day more a nt, that 
things * — x. yl the 
management of which would be at- 
tended with greater difficulties than 


were yet foreſeen ; but which could 
ſcarcely fail in its _ ; 
' deciſive, and of either 


liſhing 
a firmet baſis the authority of 


the crown, or of modelling, alter- 
ing, and * greatly Ronny 
its Il ci 


power. All civil public bufineſs 


: — — paſs any arrets (or decrees) 
Aer d 
adm 


on ſubjects bf legiſlation or was at a ſtand ; for the provincial 
tion, which did not come parliaments, as well as that of Paris, 


to them from him. That he there © either refuſed to act under the pre. 
ſore reproves them for ſuch arrets ſent circumſtances, or were diſabled 
as they had thus paſſed, and prohi- from acting; ſo that it was morally 


bits theme from a repetition of the impoſſible things could continue long 


And ſtates, that to de- in their preſent ſtate. 3 
and leave no trace of an error, In the mean time, che miniſters 


were 


r . . uw co cow Aacuqce 


— 


r ts to. ad. Lots ade ror oma 
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were deeply, but moſt ſecretly en- 

ged in forming an extenſive plan 
* a new order of government, 
which, if it could be carried into ex- 
ecution, would have freed the king 
entirely from that continual vexation 
and trouble which he had fo — 
endured through the refractorineſs 
of the parliament. This fyſtem, 
which was attributed to M. de La- 
moignon, was ſo extenſive, that it 
ſeemed rather to carry the appear- 
ance of a new conſtitution, than to 
look like the repair of an old one. 
But its prominent and leading fea- 
ture, was the eſtabliſhment of a grand 
council of ſtate and government, 
under the appellation of La Cour 
Pleniere, which was to be endued 
with ſuch powers, and placed in the 
exerciſe of ſuch functions, as would 
ſerve to carry the parliaments back 
to the original principles of their in- 
ſtitution, and reduce them to the 
condition of mere courts of juſtice. 
This, however, was not all; it may 
de ſafely concluded that the court 
looked farther. It was intended 
that this court, by enabling govern- 
ment to carry on the public buſineſs 
without any other intervention, 
would thereby preclude the dreaded 


neceſſity of aſſembling, according 
to he king's promiſe, the ſtates ge- 
ner 


As it was neceſſary, in ordel to 
render this ſupreme tribunal eff 

tive, that it ſhould acquire, at the 
firſt view of its compoſition, the 


good opinion and confidence of the 


5 and thereby be enabled to 
urmount the ſtrong prejudices which 


ſo new and important an inſtitution 


muſt inevitably encounter, ſo it be- 
came a matter of indiſpenſable ne- 
ceflity, that it ſhould poſſeſs every 
poſſible degree of reſpectability, 
Which could be derived from the 


% 
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rank, integrity, or talents of its 
members. It ſeemed likewiſe to'be 
art of tbe view of the framers, that 
their being d from almoſt 
every order and A. of men in the 
nation, they ſhould carry the ap- . 
pearance, in a conſiderable 7 
of deing à repreſentation che 
whole. | 
In conformity with theſe re 
the ſupreme court was to be com- 
poſed of princes of the blood ; peers 
of the realm; great officers of — 
clergy ; marſhals of France; gover- 
nors of provinces ; knights of dif- 
ferent orders ; members of council ; 
a deputation of one member from 
each parliament m the kingdom, 
and of two from the chamber of ac- 
counts and ſupply. | * 
The number of which this court 
was to conſiſt, was not yet deter- 
mined; the king only declarin 
that the members ſhould not he o 
numerous as to create delay or diſ- 
order, nor ſo confined as to occaſion ' 
incompetence, through accidental or 
unavoidable abſences. The times 
of their meeting, and the length of 
their ſittings, were to be regulated 
by the king's will, and by the preſ- 
ſure of public affairs. J 
Upon the whole, this plan, with- 


out any reference to us ſucceſs, 


ſhewed greater marks of deſign and 
ability, . wa had been «diſplayed in 
any other inſtance by the preſeng 
adminiftration. 3 

Notwithſtanding the means of ſe- 
crecy adopted by the court, in the 
ao uct of this weighty buſineſs, it 
was impoſſible, with ſuch multitudes 
of eyes and ears eternally oh the 
watch, not to afford room for appre- 
henſion and ſuſpicion. The mere cir-. 
cumſtances of ſilence and apparentin- 
activity, would have been ſukicienfor | 
this purpoſe. But the unuſual bullle, 8 


recaution, 
6 0 


ution, and ſecrecy, which were 
apparent at the royal preſs at Paris, 
not only excited general ſuſpicion, 
bat” ſpread an univerſal alarm. 
Above an hundfed additional work- 
5 men were taken into that depart- 
ment ; the place was ſurrounded, 
| night and day, with armed guards; 
| nothing could eſcape the vigilance 
| of the centinels; and no perſon 
7 Whatever was admitted without cer- 
| | tain credentials which could ſcarcely 
be counterfeited. Every body fore- 
1 boded, and ſeemed to believe, that 
4 ſome deſigns fatal to the parliament 
were in agitation; and while ru- 
iN mour continually magnified or cre- 
ated imaginary dangers, the appre- 
henſion, diſmay , terror ſpread 
among the Pariſians was inexpreſ- 
fible, Nor was that body itſelf in 
-a much more. tranquil ftate ; ſome 
imminent danger was expected, and 
a total ignorance of its nature, and 
of the intended mode of attack, 
could not ſerye in any degree to leſ- 
ſen the apprehenſion. 
It is not to be expected, that a 
. ſecret poſſeſſed by a number of per- 
ſons can long be. preſerved, if the 
vigilance of ſuſpicion be thoroughly 
ronſed on the fide” intereſted in the 
| diſcovery. , It is ſaid, that M. d'Eſ- 
premenil, an active and emine 
member of the parliament, by means 
not publicly known, had the fortune 
to penetrate this arcanum, without 
che trouble or danger of forcing the 
rds. It is hkewiſe ſuppoſed 
at he ſucceeded by corrupting 
ſome of the printers ; that he be- 
came thereby thoroughly maſter of 
the whole project and deſign of the 
court; and, it is even faicd that he 
obtained a copy of the new code fo 
far as it was yet printed off or 


— 


knou n. 5 E 3 
The diſcovery of a deſign, in ci- 


_ 


duly convened, 
$1 4 | 
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vil matters or politics, as well as in 
war, is generally equivalent to a de- 
feat. othing could be more de- 
ſtructive to the vie ws of the court, than 


the preſent proved. The informa- 


tion thus obtained, occaſioned a ſud - 
den ineeting of the parliament on 
the 3d of May ; and as they could 
not avow the ſource from whence it 
was denived, they declared, as the 
grounds of their meeting, and in- 
tended proceedings, that they had 
been apprized by public report, as 
well as by a variety of concurring 
circumſtances, that ſome fatal ſtroke 
was in meditation; and they pro- 
ceeded to ſtate, under the following 
heads, the cauſes which drew u 
them the enmity, and the'preſent 
evil intentions of the miniſters j—= 
the reſiſtance which they had made 
to the two ruinous taxes on eſtates 
and on ſtamps their refuſal to ac- 
knowledge their own competence ta 
the granting of ſubſidies, and to ad- 
mit the validity of the king's edicts 
for that purpoſe; — their bn 
convocation of the general ſtates 
and their laying claim to liberty 
for every zodividual ſubject. 

They then declafe it to be their 
duty, to withſtand firmly all plans 
and attempts of miniſters contrary 
to law, and to the good of the 
nation. That the ſyſtem of com- 
pliance with the king's abſolute - 
will, as expreſſed in his different 
anſwers, was a proof of the miniſ- 
ter's deſtructive project of annule 
"ling the national government, which 

tament is bound to maintain, 
and. a duty from which it will never 
depart. That France is a king- 
dom governed by © king according 
to the Jaws.-And, that the right 
of raiſing ſubſidies is in the nation 
repreſented by the ſtates genera 


They 
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They farther declare, that the 
court of parliament, alone, has a 
right to confirm the king's orders 
in every province, and to order 
them to be enregiſtered, in caſe they 


are conformable to the conſtitutional 


rights of the province, and to the 


fundamental laws of the kingdom. 


— That they have likewiſe the pri- 
vilege of not being arreſted by any 
order whatever, without being im- 


mediately put into the hands of thoſe. 


judges with whom they are con- 
necked by their — the 
court proteſts _—_— all acts of force 
attempted in violation of the prin- 
ciples here laid down, and unani- 
mouſly declare that they are bound 
by oath not to deviate from thoſe 
principles. That each member is 
reſolved to oppoſe all innovations, 
nor will he adminiſter juſtice in any 
place but the court itſelf, compoſed 
of the ſame perſons, and poſſeſſing 
the ſame privileges.—And, that in 
caſe they ſhould be compelled by 


force to diſperſe themſelves, and 


rendered unable to act in their pro- 
per capacities, they each declare, 
that they will return their privileges 
and rights undiminiſhed into the 
hands of the king, his family, the 
peers of the realm, or the ſtates ge- 
neral. To guard againſt any ſup- 
preſſion of their aQs at this ſitting, 
they ordered copies of theſe pro- 
ceedings and reſolutious to be im- 
mediately tranſmitted to all the 
courts of the kingdom. 

It is eaſily ſeen, that the three 
laſt Clauſes were the reſult of the 


late unavowed, diſcovery, _ 
The king having ordered M. 
d'Eſpremenil, and M. de Manſam- 


dert, two of the moſt active members 
of the parliament, to be arreſted in 
their houſes, theſe gentlemen, in 
conſequence of private intelligence, 


evaded the immediate danger by 
Longing. ON of the way, but did 
tending in Weir pl tn 
tending in their places at a mee 

of — open which was. haſtily 
convened, on that account the enſu- 
ing morning. The ſuddenneſs of 
the meeting did not prevent the at- 
tendance of twelve peers, ho, it 
might be thought, were waiting in 
readineſs to anſwer an nergoory 
that ſhould occur. The aflembly 
having taken into conſideration the 


meaſures purſued on the preceding 


night for arreſting the two members 
in their houſes, unani- ,, PA 
mouſly concurred in a ay 5 | 
ſtrong remonſtrance upon the ſub- 
ject, which they ordered to be pre- 
ſented to the king by a deputation 
of their body. 

I n this piece, beſides reiterating 


former arguments with reſpect to 
perſonal liberty in general, and their 


own claims to peculiar privileges 
and exemptions, they charge the 
royal adviſers with departing from 
all the principles of monarchy, and 
availing themſelves of every, re- 
ſource which deſpotiſm could ſug- 
eſt to overturn the fundamental 
lows of the kingdom, 


And th 
conclude, by repreſenting che e it 


and dangers which muſt enſue from 
ſuch proceedings, and by beſeech- 
ing him to diſcharge thoſe who ad- 


viſed them; as the farther proſe- 
cution of them would inyolve the 


public liberty and the lawful autho- 
rity of the king in ſuch difficulties 
as to render it impoſſible for the 
„ to extricate them, 

purſue their duty. | | 


'But they were now to experi 


difficulties which perhaps they did 


not e: Te king refuſed tg 
receive ya 2 a 88 
giment of guards ſuddenly ſur- 

rounding 


t account refrain from at- 


* 


LAH 
4 r 
ww 


| apprehenſion, M. 


. with theſe members in their 
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* 


roundi palais, prohibited the 
3 of any of . 
In this ſtate of conſternation and 


tommanded the troops, entered the 
affembly, and demanded, in the 


King's name, that the two magiſ- 
_ trates, whom he had ord 


ered to be 
arreſted, but who had made their 
eſcape, ſhould be delivered up to 

n A profound filence enſued 


him. 
bee time, and not a man would ence 


point them our. Atlength the pre- 
Ken t an end to this ſolemn ſi - 
| £ by riſing up and declaring, 


(accompanied with the acclamations 


of the whole court) that he, and 


every other perſon preſent, was a 
dE 3 a Monſambert, 
for that they all coincided entirel 


nions. On this anfwer, M. De- 
t returned to the king for freſh 
ſtructions; and fo infirm and in- 
deciſive was his council, ſo deſtitute 
N 
$ imall, 2 to Oreſeen 
diſnculty, atone a pauſe of full 
twenty hours before an anſwer, or 
the meaſures to be purſued, could 
be determined. 


1 


fides by guards. On M. Degout's 
return, he ſummoned all the mem- 


bers to their reſpective places, and committed by inveſting the ſeat of 
charged them, under the penalty of ſovereign juſtice with armed men 
beipg declared 7 of high trea- 

fon, to point out M. 


d'Eſpremenil 
and M. de Monſambert. Not a word 


of anſwer was returned, nor a look | 
tending to ſupply its place, until the bers ;—and the refuſal of the king 

ſing of to receive their deputation. 

the to members in queſtion, who In expatiating on theſe ſubjects, 


filence was broken by the 1 


requgſted the permiſſion of the court 


d deliver themſelves up. The for- 
mer was conducted to the ſtate pri- 


* 8. 
28 


— 


ut, who 


ly - The 8th of May being er 


expected by themſelves, as well as 


add 


During all 127 N the parlia- = 
ment contin ed up in i ent, that the enterin icularly 
w (4 7 om annals dp 


ſon of St. M ite, in one of the 
iſlands near Toulon; and Monſam- 
bert to the Pierre Enciſe. 5 
Neither this example, nor the 
impreſſion made by ſo many hours 
confinement under an armed force, 
were at all fifficient to ng 
the conduct, much leſs to break the 
ſpirit of the parliament. They were 
aſſured of the ſupport of a powerful 
political faction, under whofe influ. 
they were believed to act; and 
ſtill farther fortified by the -general 
| a and diſpoſition of the nation, 
from thoſe new ideas of liberty, 
and of the principles of govern- 
ment, which were ſo ſuddenly and fo 
univerſally ſpread throgghout all 
ranks >. 4 ers of the people. 


by the king for holding a 
juſtice at Verſailles, and it being 


every body elſe, that the appre- 
hended tempeſt would on that day 
fall upon the parliament, that body 
ſpent the intervening time in pre · 
paring a long and r 

to be preſented to him by 
the preſident, before the final de- 


nunciation took place, Repreſen- 
tations of this ſort were now ſo fre. 


| tireſome 
anduſeleſs. The principal new heads 
of grievance were, the late violence 


during the fitting of parliament, 
including all its attending circum-- 
ſtanees ;—the arbitrary power-exer- 
ciſed in the ſeizure of the two mem- 


ES bo En 


ſome | ſtrong expreſſions are uſed. 
They p charge, and partly in- 
fixed 9 dem bor the _ 


ſinuate, a 


throw of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution 
or government, by changing the 
monarchy into a deſpotiſm, to have 
been in train a de dag year 
I hey in un- 
883 
Fon web never t 
ſures which he E adviſed — 
pe the I! laws A. the 
kingdom muſt not be trampled on, 
and that his authority can only be 
eſteemed ſo long as it is tempered 
with juſtice, — They declare for 
themſelves, that the intereſts of the 
nation have determined each and 
every member not to-take any part, 
either as a body, or individuals, in 
any functions which may be the con- 
8 of new regulations ; nor 
aſſiſt in any meaſures which 
are ngt on the unanimous re- 
ſolutiqns of parliament, endued with 
allits — Such, they ſay, is the 
nature of the French monarchy, and 
2 departure from it may produce the 
moſt 4 conſequences. 
previouſly 
entered formal proteſts — the 


, 


Fernen =o 


wry to the introduction 
forms, M h 


nous — the conduct of the 
parliament. I charges them with 

vering- in a continual deviation 
from their duty, on every point, for. 
a year paſt. That not ſatisfied with 
placing the opinions of individual 
members on a level with the · ſove- 
reign authority, they had preſumed 
vo aſlert, that no edit could be va- 
id without their , while they 
&clared, that they could nat be 
breed to the performance of that 


tay, even though * pation fur- 
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by the refuſal: that the 'pro- 


fered 
their e both in their preten- 
le in 
ſions and acts: that the 
have been, chat laws equally neceſ- 
ſary and deſirable have not been 
carried into execution: that the moſt 
uſeful operations of goyernment 
have been interrupted or Ropped, 
and public credit greatly. injured: 
that juſtice has been faſpended, and 
the national tranquillity ſhaken. 
The king declared, that he owed 
to his ſubjects, to himſelf, and to his 


ſueceſſors. the ſuppreſſion of theſe 


exceſſes. That he might have inflict- 
ed puniſhment; but ke rather chooſes 
to remedy the evil, and t in 


obliged to puniſh a few. of the ma- 
giſtrates; but acts of rigour were 
con to his nature, even —4 
they were indiſpenſable. That he 


did not intend to deſtroy his parlia- 


ments, but to bring them back to 
their duty, and within the limits of 
their ori inſtitutions; to con- 
vert che moment of a criſis into a 
ſalutary epocha for his ſubjeQs; to 

a'reform in the judicial order, 


by that of the tribunals, which are 


the baſe of it; to procure juſtice ts 
be adminiftered in a more expedi- 


tious and leſs expenſive manner: 


ts had followed 


and to entruſt the aaa ery 


the exerciſe of its law 
which — — — 
his. That he would moreover eſta- 


bliſh, in every part of his 3 


D 


whole, —— — a great 510 the 
is cnly-weakens? by the enarbati{ng) 
extent of its territaries. That the 


order be intended — was not 


new; for there was but one patlia« 
ment in che whew Philip, 
the . — 
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That a large ſtate ſhould have but 
one king, one law, and one power to 
EN er its acts. That tribunals, 
with a juriſdiction conſined to pre- 
ſeribed limits, ſhould have the fu- 
ture ſuporintendence of the majo- 
rity of law - ſuits; and the parliaments 


ſequence. That there ſhould be a 
fingle court of judicature, in which 
the. laws common to the whole 
- kin ſhould/ be enregiſtered and 
ou and that to complete the 
le reform, a general aſſembly of 
ſtates ſhonld be convened, not 
only once, but every time the ſtate 
_ of affairs ſhould.require it. Such,” 
fays the 3 4 is the re-eſtabliſh- 
A nt which my love for my peo- 
_ © plehas prepared ; and I conlecrate 
RE 
A w m 
only de fire“ 4 
| M. deLamdgnon, the 
| the ſeals, followed the king in a 
ech p to the, introduc- 
of the new code, which was fo 
voluminous as to fill a quarto vo- 


ordinances, though. printed, were 


fi the king, and Fs 
E Baron 22 


though not the firſt in 
„and chat which excited ſo 


glently i ve * their 
. and rights, and as totally ſub 
of their power, 
(we know not upon what ground) 


ders mare to ho their 
ngs from 
— of th — notwith- 
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thoſe of greater importance and con - 


lume of more than 400 pages. The of a new 


5 E 


The ordinance of thoſe inferior courts, which in 
| Bal the member were ſoment ; 


rid. | 
. ſanding their original appointment 
y it. 


Another ordinance affected the 
parliament of Paris ſo deeply, that 
it could not be leſs odious to chat 
body than the former. It went to 
the reduction of the number of its 
members, from 120 to 67. Thi 
meaſure was founded on or op. 
ported by a precedent, derived in- 
deed from bad times and an arbi- 
trary reign. This was the cele- 
brated edict of Louis the XIth, dated 
the 21 of October, 1467, which 

mptorily ordains that the par- 
iament of Paris ſhall be com oy 
of a preſident, nine ſab-prefiden 
twelve Perry * from a 
ergys wi eri 
— — of — os 
members, which was not in the 
whole by any means to exceed that 
we have ſtated. - So that this was 


of in fact, rather the revival of an old 


law, than a new regulation with re- 

ſpe& to that body 
The firſt * with reſpect 
to place, went to the eſtabliſhment 
order in the adminiſtration 
of civil juſtice in the provinces. Two 
new courts were to be inſtituted in 
each of the ſeveral diſtricts therein 
ified ; the one to decide alllkiga- 


be Arik of theſe, with reſpe® to tions not exceeding in value 4,000 


livres; the other, ſuch above that 
amount, as ſhall not enceed 20,000 
livres; reſerving to the 


nts 
in their reſpective provinces, When 


reſume — — the right 
of determining all ſuits of greater 


Fe sd went to the abet 


France were numerous, and whoſe 
of authority being ill de- 
ned, and in different places vari- 
ouſly extended in the exerciſe, at 
only occaſioned much per A 
confuſion in the courts of juſtice, ba 
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tended likewiſe to nouriſh a ſpirit of the following day, what is — | 
endleſs litigation among the people. | 
The functions of theſe petty courts 
were (aud ſeemigg] . with 'grei 
propriety) transferred to the 


called the grand 1 of. - 
parliament was ſammoned, and held 


at ſo early an hour, that their «468 
, teſt was dated at ſeven o'clock in 


dhe mortiing. In that piece they re- 
Another ordinance went to that preſent to the king, that their ſilence 
xcellent reform in the courſe of in his preſence on the preceding 


rior tribunals. ' 


riminal juſtice, of which we have 
before taken notice: the laſt of all 
vent to the vacation of the 
ment of Paris, as well as of all the 
thers throughout © the kingdom. 
hey were to remain ſuſpended in” 


day, was not to be confidered as any 
conſent on their ſide to his majeſty a 
edicts that, on the contrary, they 
totally diſclaim taking any part in 
what paſſed at that fitting, or giving 
their ſanction to it ;—that they fur- 


8's ther decline accepting any feat in 


their functions until the ki 
pleaſare was farther known; and 
during that period were ſtrictly pro- 
/ both” generally and indivi- 
dually, to aſſemble or deliberate 
any affair pubic or private; the 
declaring - at — would, in the 
ean time, purſue the proper mea - 
ures; for carrying the new ordi- 
ances into execu ee 
The ordmances being read und In th 
egiſtered, the king concluded the ſelves penetrated with the d 
dufineſs by a ſhort ſpeech, in which, 
that they had juſt 
heard his will, and that the more 
noderate it was, the more ſtritly he 
ould have it fulfiffed and enforced; 
de flared, that all his regulations and 
ntentions® were directed in every 
ing to the good” and h. 
bje&s, "That he 
pon the zeal and fidelity of thoſe 
ho were immediately called to 
ompoſe his* cour pleniere; and that 
e — no l Cong of the 
apiſtracy* would,” by their good 
duct, Hark his favour, and to be 
ordingly ſueceſſively called to eſt ſentiments of honbur, 


[7 i 8888 
e moſt profound” filence was” | N 
med by the parliament, aud the ©" This extraordinary adherence of ' 
I, oe rm — broken 
e ki 's" depa rture. 
You, XXX1. 


* 
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that new court his majeſty wiſhes to 
eſtabliſh, called La Cou# Pleniere 
and that they cannot accept of it, 
from its being contrary to their duty, 
their oath, and their fidelity to his 
— « W 
Tue proteſt of the parliament was 
ſeconded by a letter ſigned by ſe- 
veral of the peers, and addreſſed to 
the king. In this they declare them 


ſorrow at the attempt now made to 
ſubvert che fundamental principles 
of the government ſo long eſta- 
bliſhed in the kingdom. That they 
ſhall at all times conſider it their 
duty to give to all his ſubjects 
examples of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion ; 
but that their conſciences, and the - 
fidelity which they owe to his ma- 
jeſty, will not ſffer them to take 
any part in the functions which theſe 
new edicts impoſe on the peerage. 
That they therefore take the i 
of laying at che foot ofthe 6 
this declaration, dictated by WEY 


' zeal for the true - intereſts. of hid 
majeſty, which are ever inſeparable». 
from thoſe of the nation 
a great body of the peerage to the + 
_ parliament could not, in the preſent 


= 
ww — OC TO — 


- — — — 
= — — — _ 


1 : 3M Were, indeed, 
= | out towards the cloſe of the 
NPeech, where the king, after obſerv- 


= 
— 
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the ordinary time of their fitting, if 
the fituation of public affairs, and the 
neceſiues of the ſtate, ſhould fo re. 
0 been expected, er 
en ee Lee Game evening from he pr 
. dlipoſt n tha 7 
. 
der ful a revolution had taken place and further proteſt, and agai &. 
D A clare, that they will not aſſiſt at any 
lead 0 3 | * * 
Ws fallome adulation 3f, and | RR 
0 8 to | 2-7 N 1 
and to Whoſe ry ſeemed to 
| have dedicated the excrtion of all 
Sir Nenkeed, whether in, peace or 
In | | , 


" As if the gih of 
Nees p23 ar, 


FL 


7 

- - * Par 5 
gard to any impediments ta indicate the vi 

or obſtacles, to cart the new ordi- determined to 


| nances into execution. Some con- all e 
king, 


< 


1 


i e D e 


hat the objects of the new plan - of 
mee general tranquillity of the 

eden, and the welfare ofthe peo- cala 
pie, dedares his reſiance on the zeal ut 
; 6deliy of the paaliament for the | nd ; 
of -Bis Tervice, when he ſhould © on 
n 5 
ompoie bis tupreme alle and e 
e concludes with an nas that the 


5 og 4 
Sz 


Ng 20] 


* 


ſor the public welfare, they cannot, 


- confiſtently with their loyalty to his 
_ majeſty, their t to themſelves, to 


the nation, and to poſterity, let the 
preſent period paſs unnoticed. That, 


| td be their ſorrow for the ' 


occaſion, duty preſſes them forward, 
Juſtice — uae zeal- for the 


e id im- 


A 


. throne, 


That com theſe motives and 


i F 


tional parliament; | againſt all the 
late edits; as well thoſe relative to 
the cour pleniere, as others, and in 
general againſt every act which 
militated + againſt . thoſe- eſtabliſhed 


' | - laws whoſe foundations had been 
laid--0n- wiſdom; moderation, and 


jaſtire. 
4 7 Thos winh -the pureſt loyalty 
* 1 ys «before the they 
boping that incline their 
— * to boy or 2 theſe mea- 
' fares, and to permit in future things 
— go on in that channel to whi 
7 1 es they had been accuſtomed ; 
reby. prevent an; alteration 
"he — not but entail the moſt 
vuinous conſequences ; conſequences 
too eaſily to be foreſeen, both on the 
| ſovereign and on the people. 
This remonſtrance, independently 
| of i its. language or ſpirit, afforded a 


moſt alarming and ſorrowful demon- 
ſtration· to the king, how totally he 
had loſt all weight and influence 
with the two —— badies of the 
nobles and clergy. (who, with few 
exeeptions, wen. all times been the 


_ zealous-and- powerful ſupporters of 


the crown) at a period when he was 
already ſo deeply involved in a con- 
teſt with the parliaments, and con- 


ſequently with the people at large, 
N wr: adhered to thee,” and 


- 
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© brother, and the favourite of the 


| le) went to the royal bedeham- 
cauſes, they were bound to proteſt ber: 1 


* againſt che diſſolution of the na- 


conſidered whatever cauſe they were 
engaged 1 in as common to both. 
t was at the time reported, and 


we can give it — $=d + www that 


a coun 
evening — this * 
delivered, lettres de cachet were there 
abſolutel ſigned and iſſued againſt 
all the ſubſcribers ; but —— 


night, Monſieur {the king”s nen 


and prevailed” on the king w 
have them recalled. 

In the mean time, n could | 
be more alarming than the temper 
which now became prevalent among 
all orders and clafſes of the people, 
and the aſpect which almoſt every 

of kingdom exhibited, 

aris' reſin every morning the 
new ſpectacle, of ſeditiods, inflam- 
matory, or treaſonable written or 
printed papers, poſted upon the 
gates and corners of © the,” ſtreets, 
An incendiary libel of the moſt . 
trocious nature and dangeroùs ten- 
dency was detected at a private 
printing-houſe, where the preſs wa 


FFS. 5- © e 


that 


deſtroyed, and the printed copies, w and 
the amount of ſeveral hundreds, Wi that 
ſeized; but a number of others, it it n 
ſoems, had been already diſtributed, Wl pref 
and ſeveral were moſt daringly put WW pedi 
hk on the city's ates, and other peb- Wl on a 
thoug h the a to a 

— — in them wi — ſtater 
appellation of char tion 
having trampled with'im 7 Ja 
the deareſt rights of the ding 
and, that he, who ſhould parlia 
father, was become their aer ble w 
enemy, and moſt implacable If the 
preſſor. In a ſimilar" — lad b 


tious invective, the peo x 

ed wit want of ft, or abut 

aving already pumiſhed their op- 
4 


to immediate violence and rebellion 
is cloſed by that emphatic ſcrip- 
ture phraſe which had been uſed fo 
many ages ago in fimilar combuſ- 
tions, « To your tents, O Iſ- 
1” NS 

In ſeveral of the provinces things 
ſeemed to wear a worſe appearance 
even than in Paris. Bretagne had 
been for ſome time in a ſtrange 
fate of diſorder. Some local diſ- 


2 time, until they had improved 
their faculties, by a careful in- 
veſtigation of public grievanees, 
Through the agitation produced 
" theſe. + joint operating caliſes 
of public and domeſtic © grievance 
(though. we have received but 
little information of the particu- 
lars) it appears upon the whole, 
that the flame became ſo violent, 
and the commotions ſo _— 
that the biſhop of Rennes 
it neceſſary to ſet out himſelf ex- 
preſs to Paris, and to. uſe ſuch ex- 
pedition as to ſpend but 36 hours 
r of 200 miles, in order 
to lay before the King a clear 
ſtatement of the dangerous fitua- 
tion of affairs in that province. 
lo the provinces farther ſouth 
things were little better. The 
parliaments of Tholouſe and Greno- 
die were both in exile, and ſome 
the moſt, refractory members 


s. This procedure irritated the 


ababitants of theſe provincial capi - 
ſo highly, that they were guilty 
# the EXCt io- 


e 
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lences, in all which they were ſup- 


ported by their country neighbours, 
and encouraged, or confirmed in 


their conduct, by the le at 
large. The parliament of Tholouſe 


Having, before their diſperſion, 
paſſed the ſtrongeſt refining 
againſt the admi of the new 


ordinances, and the eſtabliſhment 
of the new court, the. people 


determined, in their abſence, effec- 


tually to ſupport their deſign. This 


led them to ſach exceſſes, that 
the count de Perigord, governor - 
of A dien 


doc, an erto one 
of the beſt beloved noblemen in 
France, was, notwithſtanding his 
popularity, and great —— in- 
gence in the country, obliged to 
fly precipitately from' that city. 
wo regiments, who were quartered 
there under his command, were 
likewiſe obliged to withdraw, whilſt 
the inhabitants not only took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the gates, but are ſaid to 
have taken up the pavements, as 
providing for a fiege or bombardy 
ment. N 
nis was the firſt inſtance in 
which the attachment of the army 
to the crown had ever been called in 
queſtion; but jt was now firongly 
reported, notwithſtanding the great- 
endeavours to keep it ſecret,” 
that the gqvernor general of Lan- 
uedoc actually put the 1 of 
e troops to the teſt, anc 
the two regiments peretnptorily 
refuſed to fire upon their country 
men, From this circumſtance, and ; 
ſome others correſponding with it, 
which took place about the ſame | 
time, it came to be gene 1 


ſupport the court in its oppreſſive 
the people; a new; 
1213 nn 


c 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—  — — 


— ——— 
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evident that none of the =o 
maſſacres 14 were 
the time took ily C1 
that although t — 125 
it in nume - Wes their Elos — ab · 
part of the na - ſolutely refuſe to obey their off. 
rs, yet that they ated with ſuch 
ck get jus Aa apparent reluctance, 
$1.00 uted more than the num, 
r- os force of the malcontent, 
to defeat the effect; and ſufficiently 


in fo long eſtabliſned an arbitrary 
und 7 y ſtem of government; 
put Which ſerved to lar great 
confidence and | 
 rous diſcontente 


At Grenoble, in Dauphiny, 
1 were carried to b ef 
— of exorbitance; and Buch 
ood was even reported to have 
deen ſhed 1 in = conflifts between convinced their commanders that 
; the 1 IA inhabitants, they were no longer to he truſted. 
who ſome thou. he parkament of . Britany, 
finds of he bouring moun- which, as well as the province at 
eers, All 7 — of communi» large, had lang in e of 
= whether dy poſt pr other- | 
wiſe, between Paris, and the pro- 
inces, were az this time ſo mach 
, by the caution of the 
court in the examination of let- 
ters, and the 1 


ce of 
gave .befides ; 
LY Th 


oh any ac» that 


E 


rag 


eh hems , that gn FE 


SE, 
BE was York 


4⸗⁰ ge; 
e 19 the 1 ny 
ts for its re 3 
r patrages they. 
hig large an ali £ 
8 — of medal a and curioſities; 
that Al had thr * 
oppoſition the wpops, 10 

the four . carners of the t 
= 1 the fame inſtant. Tey 
ion of the are 
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It does not appear that the well-brloved ſeemed a tribute 
eroops upon this occaſion ſhewed flowing involuntarily | from ' | the 


of their duty. We hear no more ers as well as natives held bu 
of the parliament, Who perhaps one op! 
4 did not think it ſafe to proceed the 
a to greater lengths. A great pro- wiſh 
. vincial meeting was however con- and 
* vened, in order to determine upon not 
5 the moſt effeQual meaſures for op- 
y WH poſing the execution of the new 
ordinances. © At this aſſembly a 
grand depytation, compoſed of 
- everal eminent ah, wes ap- _ of by * 
pointed to to Verſailles, one 
of and to remonſtrate ffrongly with put together, fromthe foundation 
WF che king; in the name of the of rhe Ty Oe 
1 6 4 the cout plenicre Unfortunately the ftate was tos 
55 particular, as being deemed the ly involved in debt and embar · 
teateſt innovation, and the mo ent to be extricated of re- 
ents, and Heved by any thing within the im- 
the mediate 
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any reluQtance to the diſcharge hearts of the people; and foreign- | 


; Er but w 


* ſpecs» other reſources; and 
the 8 loſt, the b 
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dred perſons had already. loſt their 


_ * offices in the royal houſehold, and 


were turned adrift. upon the world 
without. means or reſource ; a much 
ger number were affected in 
- fame manner by the — 
85 an the. militar y depary 

t would not {ok n. in . 
pature, that ſuch change of condi- 
tion, and ſuch. a, blite ppon hope, 


In not produce a correſpondent 


of ſentiments. in the ſuf- 


/ | Tu whoz if they did not 1 * 


themſelves actually injured, 


_ themſelves at leaſt ruined, and = 


ceived. — 2 in reflecting 
upon the cauſe. or necęſſity of the 
meaſure; while that great number 
who were N et. in a; ſtate 04 
who might be 
in à great meaſure upon 
8 254 and credit of future 5 
. e 8 e 
the 58 be proſpects 1 = 
n uſed to wr aps 1 
22 vg 
ortungte than 
wb ern, di- 
de other pro- 


U bee, 


order 


at . 10 8 
e had... bizherto 
.con ee 
s, of the. mo * 
ame . of 7: 


their 
| rior (COUrage, yy ag pre 
47 ple of 5 power full 
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arrived under Louis XIV. and his 
ſucceſſor.  _ 
The inſtitution of . al. 
eemblies afforded a n 
of the king's wiſhes to oder 
9 as eaſy as poſſible to 
and even to admit 
Wares and ors approdching 
5 , 123 are in the in- 
ternal. adminiſtration be” their af. 
= TE, fs rele, were to 
mpoſe a preſeribed num- 
ye wt of the three el. 
tates, the nobles, clergy and com- 
mons, the members — freely 
by their reſpective orders; 
0., that each aſſembly ſeemed in 
itſelf a circumſcribed meeting of 
the ſtates general; Who were, 
however, paramount over all, They 
ee to ere to the crown 
in for mation and advice on all mat- 
ters N to. the fon ge, in- 
cluding the ſentimei 
cular r .. 5 te. Feopl 
= 83 authority in - many cal 
redr els I; 5 -of thei 
. N ot jects was to aftend. to 
yenue, and 
all abitſes in that de- 
hey = 
3 to 
t = 


es &y were t6 
. — were oppteſſibe or ven- 
d to recommend other 
e prin ciple, They 


time to * the 

which ._ "eſtabliſh, 

4 0 Pu We p 7 4 0 aſſemblies 

cap able l bi 
Neat, | Rae if got allow 

t advance” Peat a 
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The aſſembly of the ; notables, 
whatever were its defects, had 


done — things towards meliorat- 
ing the 


government, and better- 

ing the condition of the lower 
rs of ;the* people. In the per- 
formance of theſe beneficial acts 
they were much indebted, os wy 
to the prompt operation of the 
eourt and * but to their 
inceſſantly. pointing out abuſes, and 
propoſing reforms; ſo that it would 
not be eaſy to determine on which 
fide many of the meaſures of im- 
provement originated. The enor- 
mities which prevailed in the mode 
of levying the taxes, and the bound- 
leſs peculation which attended the 
eollection, beſides being ruinous to 
the.: ſtate, had, from the days” of 
Sully, been a conſtant ſource of 
the moſt intolerable grievance and 
oppreſſion to the people. This ſub- 
ject the notables entered deeply into, 
traced various avils to their ſource, 
and: recommended judicious: re- 
medies, which were immediately 
The abolition of the corvee, in 
kind, which had for ages been a 
ſource of // conſtant to 
the country people, through che 
partial and unjuſtifiable manner in 
which the com pulſion to labour 
upon the roads had been frequently 
exerciſed, was an act ſcarcely of 
greater utility than of mercy with 
reſpe& to that moſt uſeful claſs 
ef mankind The commutation of 
mohey for perſonal ſervice, at the 


option of the farmer, and thereby 


freeing him from the ny of 
petty officers, along with” other 


regulations which went to guard 
againſt" oppreſſion in any ſhape or 
caſe, rendered the duty ſo com? 


— 


puatively Ita, dat it ſeemed 


s 
: 


commodities from one to 


the French 


plimment as the” happieſt” of his 
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ſcarcely to be any longer conſider- 
ed as — 4 cy nnn 
Other regulations, though lower 
in degree, were ſtüll of. great pyb-" 
lic utility. Of theſe was the re- 
moval 


tion of all internal” taxes; duties 
and reſtrictions upon the tranſit of 
another, 
which had ever been ſo perni- 
cious a check to the internal com- 
merce of the country. The de- 
cree for laying open and free the 
commerce of grain throughout the 
kingdom, may perhaps de conſi- 
dered of ſtill greater importance. 
Though we have already mentioned 
the relief afforded to the — 
yet a meaſure which afforded ſes 
derable a e ople, 
ſhould: not be overlocked in "this 
enumeration of publie beveſfts. 
25 To. thoſe benefits actually con- 


ferred, may be fairly” and wick“ 


out violence added, mat 
of all Which was yet Gm 
templation, it deing ur“ chte 
ſent impoſſible to be earfled in 
execution: This was no tele chan 
the total abolition of the 5 Pate 

mrougbout the kingdom, "which 
had ever been the opprobriori 
government, aud th 
moſt odious and intolefable of 


teſt 


ſchemes of taxation to the pebple 
This fublime idea, as“ it 14 * 


ſervedly termed in the afſembly, 


was: communicated: to the n&tables' 


* 


Monſieur, the king's brother} cho 
y' 
firſt wiſtt and moſt earneſt 1 


tion, and that he ſhould ever conſi- 


der che moment of its accom! 


life, - 


| the barriers between the 
different provinces, | and the aboli- 


ons % 
N * 


3 


- if 
Q don; 


. by | 
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muſt be entirely referred. It was 
' rather 2 curious circumſtance . of 
* obſervations that a little be fore this 
di of extreme delicacy, they 
1 recomm A tax 
won the city of Paris, whoſe: vaſt 
increaſe. of population, they — 


ſentald as extreme! 


the:: — cw nd wh fo 
at large, à 0 
| ſuduld therefore be 


more a taxed than the la- 
bosious Sountrymen. 
Tube territorial revenue act, upon 
theiwhole,' received their tacit ap- 
- . probation; they oned the juſtneſs 
of the principle, made no — 
toesay of the parts, and only re- 
"commended, or hinted: at, ſome 


 doqbtful improvement in the mode 
L 1 nlation. 


is 1 


-* -thilligent toctamore all he difreſies, 


und to afford energy and caſe to 
all the tions of government, 
7 had: ſolemnly: engaged, 


| e demands, or with 
. the neceſſities of the 
were diminiſhed r 
and the diſcharge of debta, 


. continually Jeflen- as 
ble the burthen.to the 


or could he recede : 
ans, If he was even 
(Which was, - however, 
Tor he ſuppoſed) as the ſtate 
of the" public Accounts, which was 
to be — every yeur by che 


new council of finance, muſt Hays” 5 


bound hierae e * 
* '* Ah. N75 _ 


being no relieved 


. efcQually 
ſormance, 
x "The" people: 


from à nymber; of. their maſt cry. tion — meaſures in the adminiſlra- 
| 4 0 


ing grievances, having 


4 — expe road ew 


the preſent rei 


uce| exceeded the 
| buſineſs: of government other wiſe, 


tical opinion 
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and to 
whoſe prudence. and diſcretion; it ready 


to a ogreſlive courſe of meaſures 
for the melioration of the conſti- 
tution, and the improvement of 
all che ts of ramept, 
it might ſeem that lit 
wanting than an accommodating 
and conciliatory diſpoſition in the 
arliament of Paris, by filling up 
already traced by 1 
to have eſtabliſhed be proſperity of 
gn upon the 
baſis, that of the * —— 
ent affection 0 e. | 
* the public diſo . were too 


and-400 firmly — 
crdicmed, and de oe am 


rapid in their growth to * 
by any common reſtraints or impe- 

diments, - The. nation was ſplit 
into violent ; and theſe, 
however various "diſtin their 
views might be in other things, 
were all a 
which was, to reduce the king to 

ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs. and diſ- 
treſs for want of money, chat 
finding it impoſlible to co ut the 


m ſhould. be cotnpelled by neceflity 

their favourite * of 
—— — the ſtates general. None 
of the 8 any more than 

r nw eſrape' being- 
2 by theſe powerful parties, 
and. of — adopted their poli- 


In 6 eqs 6 the ca 
the e 
. to ſpread — 
8 France, who, inſtead 


— ——— — 


affairs, directed their 
% the utter ſuhverſion of 
government, 


more was 


2 


s and principles. . 


with other parties to, 
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government. If the parliament 
was not immediately under the 
influence of theſe cabals, they at 
leaſt prepared the way for the 
confaſion that followed, by their 
conduct and proceedings in the 
violent conteſts with the king ſince 


the rejection of the two money bills. 


For the paper war, as it may juſt! 

be raed, 0 th inceſayy 
carried on, and took ſo much care 
to publiſh, and which was in a 
great meaſure directly and perſon- 
ally pointed againſt the king, could 
not but tend in a great degree to 
render the ſovereign ' odious, as 
well as contemptible. Indeed, many 
of their publiſhed documents, ex- 
clufive of their reproach and in- 
vective, bore rather the character 


of manifeſtos, than of reſolutions 
and remonſtrances, as they were 


called. | * 
Their effect went far beyond the 
original deſign. For, while they 
were intended only to render cer - 
tain modes or forms of authority. 
odious or ridiculous, they equall 


affefted all; and looſening all thoſe 


bonds of opinion, which are the 
great cement of mankind, made 
way for that general contempt o 
all orders, eſtabliſhments, and au- 


thorities; which the parliaments. 


themſelves have. ſince ſo bitterly 
experienced, Diſorder, confuſion, 
and anarchy ſpread through the 
kingdom; and they found too late, 
that they had raiſed a ſpirit which 
they could never be able to lay. 

On Sunday the 13th of July, 
1788, about nine in the morning. 
without any eclipſe, a dreadful and 
almoſt total darkneſs ſuddenly oyer- 
ſpread" the face of the earth, in 

eral parts of France, and this 
awful gloom was the 'prelude to 
2 tempeſt or hurricane, ſuppoſed 


” 
* 


e as hard as diam a 
Ty 


[5 


to be without example in the tem- 
perate climates of Europe. During 
this violent concuſſion of the ele- 
ments, wind, 2 hail, . — 5 
and lightening ſeemed to con 
in 1 e ; but the hall was 
the great inſtrument of ruin and 
deſtruction. The whole face of 
nature was ſo totally changed in 
about an hour, that no perſon who, 
had ſlept during. the tempeſt could 
have believed himſelf in the ſame” 
art of the world when he awoke. 
fuſtead of the. ſmiling bloom of 
ſummer, and the rich proſpects of 
forward autumn, which. were juſt 
before ſpread over the Face of that 
fertile and beautiful country, it 
now preſented the dreary roo; 
of univerſal winter, in the "moſt 
ſterile and gloomy of the arctie 
regions. The ſoil was changed 


into.,a moraſs, the ſtanding corn 


beaten into the quagmire, che 
vines broken to pieces, and their. 


branches buried in the ſame man- 


ner, the fruit · trees of every kind de- 
moliſhed, and the hail lying unmelt- 
ed in heaps, like rocks of ſolid ice, 
The. obey people, on their 
way. to church, beaten down in 
the fields by the fury of the tem- 
pets and nearly ſuffocated ag they 
ay by the water and mud, con- 
cluding. it to be che laſt 9 75 and 
the immediate diſſolution 


expectin | 
of all A e attempted 


to extricate themſelves, The hall 
was ſaid to be compoſed of enor- 
mous ſolid and angular pieces of 
ice, ſome of them weighing from. 
eight to ten ounces, and we rer | 


en the robuſt foreſt trees 
incapable of withſtanding che. ff 
of the tempeſt; and à large 
of cheſnut- trees, in particular, was 


ſo dilapidated, that it preſented” 
| little 


, 
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| . Ile. r than the bare was confined to the loſſes ſuſtained 
| | ed tru run "the dou being the ers, or more erally 
ö evtirely broken off, or hack - damage done to the [apr 


LA Ay in a manner that of the \ ; the 


deplorable effect of rs, 4 1 and honfeg, not 
inc c 
* ordered e of public ECOL 


granted an immediate ence 
hey Mo ry wh ; aus] "hom — 1,200,000 livres to 1. ſufferers, 
ſtabliſded 


r uring ſuch 
. — tion Fr of Nous thoſe 
es that war wh all ſpare 
2 2 as might ſupp the domeſlic 
| $; but — v. the harveſts 
in moſt parts of Europe had of 
late been ſo indifferent, and the 
2 war in the . 
inceſſant a 
2 of een that the 
wimed-ſor 1 ta he obtained by 
theſe 2 Al fi RAG of ex- 
: even. 
es 5d in the preſen 95 
5 K 
Ms as th | preſent or near relief, "Tho 
1 for | theig being in duke of Orleans was eminently 
degree diſtinguſſhed by the extent of hy 
- pariſhes incſuded ie the digte of Denevolences upon this occaſion, 
| . were entirel Geset- which his immenſe fortune, as the 
E 0 remaining. 24 fome richeſt ſubiect in Europe, rendered 
loft ta: | and others not 2 matter of no difficulty, Severil 
WW Ro bot, + We 
ee Me of Fratice, zud the Or- 3 
hes was Teery to have been the account, In 
g Rely of deriitages'; and Iand-holders . L. owners ee 
- the magnitude of 2 in the rui x 120 edn 
afford | 2 ear; rent 
eee bal comm en ae 


2 —— err could only 
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„Which (if d boden a began to 

us capable at all of diſcharge their ſervants, and con- 

io any” form)” muſt have tract their mode of living,” which 
been conſidered as undeniable, / neceſſarily increaſed the number of 
ald, prevent ſuclh a general alarm, iflers, Who through the general 

as W n without- example, ſtagnation of buſineſs being unable 
from” roy ad through the” to procure any kind of employ- 
de e Paris on che following ment, already crowded the ſtreets 


aer. * — conſe- and open parts of the metropolis, 
* — tam Die Rr a0"were in's flace of the nol de. 
— 2 3 


run upon the plorable diftreſs. | 
| len or, as it was Under this alarming aſpoR of 
| lh evans bk. For affairs, the prime milla, the 
ame to archbiſhop Sens, —— 7m. more 
great to his own ſafety than to the 
were duty or gratitude which «i owed 
keep them to his royal maſter, A 
to prevent confuſion, made no ſcruple of 8. 25%, ; 
= that eu. might be brought leaving him alone to 2 
pn tum to the bank. weather the approaching | tempeſt 
5 all the caſn that was as he could; * 2 his predeceſ- 
e, and uſing much addreſs ſor had found it 40 ry to ſeek 
EY each payment take vp as an aſylum in E gland upon his 
muck dme as it was capable of ad- own coming. into power, ſo he 
mitting with decency, the bank was — 5 a contrary direction 
— to weather the tempeſt, the fame purpoſe, departed 
ati} an edict from the king re- 8 the utmoſt expedition for 
Beved them on the third day, Italy. We have heretofore ſhewn 
commanding” all bankers — that this prelate, then archbiſhop 
7 W'receive their bills in payment of Tholooſe, ſucceeded M. de Ca- 
as caſh; a meaſure which afforded lonne in the adminiſtration of the 
little Aadsfocton to the public, finances. His riſe from thence to 
. athoogh it ſaved * caiſſe def che ſummit of pow er and greatneſs, 
omptes. was rapid. | was appointed 
Im the mean "ROY „ public dif. prime miniſter, an office which 
contents were e . — ſo much authority in 
vate diſtreſs. and France as not be frequently filled. 
began to be felt in different pare He was promoted to the arch- 
ef the kingdom, and the capital biſhopric of Seng, which conveys 
.  Hſelf* to gro apprehenſive 2 '# along with it the primacy of the 
famine. Bread, Which is thore Gauls, the greateſt and moſt honou- 
properly the ſtaff of life in that fable eccleſiaſtical dignity in the 
country — any other} and where kingdom, and which befides fe- 
the "conſumption of it is ſo | Cures che reverſion 8 a r cardinal 
sas to appear ineredib hat. 
firangers; had already riſen in Paris * The ardbbiſhop came into go 
from two and a half to four ſous per vernment under very 'fayon 
pound: and worſe Win ex- 3 rn, 


is . 


— 


the nation was d to aſcribe the ſtance, of his ad- 
bold a favoura le opinion both of miniſtration's becoming contemyed- 
his abilit and diſpoſition. © To ble as well as odious. - 

this may be added, «0h the odium The king's ſituation was ſuſfich- 
and averſion which purſued bis ently difficult and embarraſſing; 


ye public credit] and ſupport rite miniſter, forſaken now by his 
in favour of an immediate ſucceſſor. ſucceſſor, who left him involved in 

Thus far things ftood well on all the troubles which the raſhnefs 
the fide of the miniſter, But,. or failure of his meaſures had occa- 


facilitate his ** to . theſe thoſe. great and comm 
in their proved his ruin. ſonal — which haye Loa 


ance of patriotiſm, he b long fairs, and which were neyer more 
embarked deeply — the popu- neceſſary than in the preſent in- 
lar party in their oppoſition to the ſtance, to enable him to ſtem that 
crown, and was initiated in all torrent of diſcontent and diſorder, 
their ſecrets and cabals. When which was ſpreading with ſuch vio- 
this maſk was of neceſſity laid by, fence through his domjnions, =. 
he was confidered and treated as a Thus circumſtancetl, he perceived 
renegado, devoid of all honour and no other Teſource, than that of 
principle, ahd oppoſed apd pur- throwing himſelf- into the arms- of 
ſued. wich all the uſual vitulence the popular party, and, by coiheid- 
and N of party; at the ing with their propoſals, to en- 
ſame time that his "new friends deavour to refiors concord and 
were, fram the ſame. cauſe, at all harmon 2 the kingdom, add to 
times doubtful of his ſincerity and obtain that perſonal _ 9 he 


4 A. 4» r er 


were Sopdngally defeated in dif poſed himſelf to any 

execution, his ſchemes, ** arbji 
gard * * . over- lated by nature for their 

town, god a 4 the 8 —.— no ſep violenee 

moſt un eg rance to his feelings. He ſaw the 

Moen „ 2 


rr 


* a total want of f tyttetn, nearly related to- * in their en- 


az the great defeRt of his 4 adm deavours to ſuppo ative, 
=, — . 
niv 7 25 


KFwARs r. 
* N bay 1 a meaſures of a 
party was become t 


and violent me afares, with - dered them u 
den and weak dete » that their 
and with a total want of th * weak to admit any further a 
150 and fortitude hen Fa le with a ago of ſucceſs. 

him to ſup ſnppont apy WExBrE or any | The ett fi to be 8 
ine of conduct, in the face of oppo- this chan TEE] 
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jderable ſhare of re A and ance of „ To this defeft they | 


flor, was convertible to 2 compelled Jately to diſmiſs a fav 


having ufed indirect methods to fioned, and deſtitute in himſelf of 


- 
% t " 
_— —V—t — — ——— — — 


For having 8 vurought ſuch wonders in critical af- 


boneſty. From hence his 4 ſought beyond all 14 
and 15 — alea- 
power, c 
ſupport, 


af. - 


v4 
4 - 
— 


15 +: wich reſpeR 


* 


71 9 4 


0 
follow. This was the recal of the 
celebrated Mr. Neckar, and the 


ae ain at the head of the 


gentleman was be- 
* in a de- 


gtee, perhaps without example, 
with reſpect to any. man, in any 
. £0uptry, under fimilar circumſtances. 


Several cauſes concurred in procur- 


&, 


him this extraordinary popu- 

y. His famous “ Comptes rent'u au 

"Ras 4 in Which he laid open to all 
the world the expenditure, revenue, 
and reſources of France, and diſclo- 
- ſed all thoſe arcana of the ſtate and 
-monarchy which had hitherto been 
_ deemed moſt ſacred and unrevealable, 
althos a meaſure, perhaps, not very 
_ Juſtifiable, and certainly without pre- 
Prev chat country, was, however, 


hl ating to the 
2 dae conteſts vi. 75 
—— conſiderin _ 
hatred under which a Loo 
could not but gr . 
creaſe ſ effects; nor 


able defences of his kno 


very 
{Ho be of any avail, with judges whoſe 


5 Bly ler wo fx * 4 
Sen nich ral e 2 


opinions were predetermined. The 
. cxrcumſtance of his being, by birth 
at leaſt, & republican, was fo fortu- 


| — 


a fo- 


+... Such was the Nate of things i 

be affair 177 cr * 75 
0 8. 

= — was e 

* n of reaſon b 

It ſeemed as if they conceived.that 


bs TORO wand ; that 
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by waving it he could olf 1 
1 public debt E mo- 
ney ; and that by another move. 
ment he could, x. 1. ſame eat, 
ſu millions o with 
3 bread. . 
ſeemed for a moment to give 1 
ſanction to the delufion ; the fund 
fuddenly roſe, and the general good. 
humour ſeemed to diſpel all thak 
black clouds, which hung ſo heavih 
over the political horizon. 
The new miniſter neglected ng 
thing which could tend to the ſuppon 
of x oy public opinion ſo eſſential i 
his fame and greatneſs. Fortune 
favoured him with an opportunity 
of ſignalizing his entrance into d. 
fice by a grand ftroke, excellenth 
calculated to juſtify the moſt ſanguine 
hopes that had been formed of hi 
adminiſtration. , This was no. leh 
than the reſtoration of public cre- 
de dit, which had been deeply 1 
feed by 2 arret ry 
yments at quo. = 
= ſoon 1 Mhekry perhap 
previouſly knew, that there wer 
ſums of money lying in ſeverd 
of the public departments, defi 


to aſſigned which were! 
yet. Genes par Secure of this ſup 
port, he imm y. iſſued ut 
notice, that A. th * 


treaſury ſho in future be 
mediately paid in ready mþog dere 
Nothing could ever produce 'gre he ki 
eclat. He was called the il ic th 
of the country; the ade ws 


France from the ruin and difpri 
of public bankruptcy univerſal 1 
crited e Un Lad alt the erh 


ws or the 8 A "A 152 
He likewiſe 3 11 bl nen ns b 
„to draw A rent paru at un 


the relief of the metropolis, wi 
the natural turbulence of the 


* 


acts of outrage and violence. 
The coming in of Mr. Neckar 


all the principals of the archbiſhop's 
of —— his brother, the count 
de Brienne, miniſter of the war de- 
parum | 

the keeper of the ſeals, could not 
but lead the way, Avery body ſup- 
poſed that the reſtoration of the par- 
lament of Paris to its functions 
would have been one of the firſt ef- 
fedts of the __ in; the miniſtry ; 
and the ſhort. delay which inter- 
vened, was attributed to ſome ex- 
planations which were required from 
the leaders of that body, as to the 


ſue, with reſpect to the meaſures 
dop 22 late adminiſtration, 
penſion. 4 
met about the middle of September, 
ad, after ſome diſplay of modera- 
ion in their firſt ſittings, ſoon began 
new ſquabble with 
ie 'ground of uting - thoſe 
ere forthcoming, particularly Meſl. 
le Lamoi and de Brienne, 
nd the miſchiefs which they had 
hereby drawn upon the nation. But 
ily refuſed to ad- 


de king peremptoril 
tthisproſecution ʒdeelaring that he 


of the parliament. \ | 

In the 1 — the . of 
ars began to make a diſplay of 
Dat un arid riotous diſpo- 
ten, which has fince tendered them 
 Gnſpicuons; It ſeems probable 
'8% b 144 
I n 


* 


was attended with the diſmiſſion of 


purſe which they intended to pur- 
with regard to the ſuſ- 


— Ame was, the parliament ' 
the order of men who now ſought his 


e crown, on 


nembers of the late miniftry who 


(1 
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Ntahts was liable, upon any acci- 
dental occaſion, to be ſtimulated to 


that the king's refuſal to admit the 
proſecution againſt M. de Lamoig- 
non, the late of the ſeals; di- 
rected their fury againſt that gentle- 
man, as the riot commenced imme- 
diately after, A multitude of * 
ple, ſeemingly for ſport, aſſembled 
about the Pont Neuf, where they 
amuſed themſelves for ſome time 
with throwing ſquibs and crackers, 
and obliging the paſſers- by to take 
off their hats, and bow to the ſtatue 
of Henry the Fourth. But ſeeming 
to grow tired of that ſport, they ſud- 
denly provided thetnfelves with 
lighted torches, and proceeded in a 
body to burn and deſtroy the houſe 
of M. de Lamoignon. The timely 
interference of 1 ſaved 
the houſe; and pr y the life of 
that gentleman, to whom his 

try owed ſo much for his admi 
reform of the code of criminal juſ- 
tice, and in whoſe humane 

tions in the mode of proſecution, 


deſtruction were ſo nearly par- 
ticularly concerned. Ihe crowd 
diſperſed upon the interference of 


the military, but re- aſſembled in 


another part, and were proceeding 
to burn the late keeper in 'cfigy, 
when finding themſelves purſued, 
andagain interrupted by the r N 
their indignation. was raiſedſo high, 
that they ſtood a battle with them; 


but were ſoon routed, above'thirty 


of thelr number being killed, and a 


much greater number | | 

woun — | 
The iame 
- inſtance of the degree of moderation 


with which they were diſpoſed to ex» 
erciſe power or to enjoy 
well as of the terms * 
ihey intended to ſtand with the 
That body cauſeda ll the king” 


hich derte der fee 
rec. W TS TY P 


y — {? 


7 6 


triumph, 7 


\ 


| 
. 
! 


| 


: 


: 
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Aition, in any de to ſupply the 
wants of ſo i 


Gon; er Which they conſidered as 
encroaching upon their privileges, 


"OR 11th, ©2 be publicly burnt in 


Wo Paris. In this act, the 
heinouſneſs of the example to a tur- 
bulent and inflamed populace, kept 

| — with the wantonneſs of the 
The only public bufineſs of any 
+, 4 nence which was tranſacted 
during the remainder of the year 

| |, 2788, was the ſummoning a new 


|- / | cohventionof the Notables, who met 


in the beginning of November. 
The object of aſſembling them was 


| © to receive their opinion and advice, 


in anſwer to a number of written 
queſtions propoſed to them, relative 
to the organization of the ſtates ge · 
nern, the mode of election to be 
8 the qualiſcations of the 
| and ef the elected, the 
numbers to be returned by the re- 
Ape&ive diſtricts, whether with re- 
1 to their wealth or 

the general- number of which the 


-ftates were to be compoſed, the pro- 


Portionate number of the three or- 
ders with reſpect to each other, 
and ocher matters upon the ſame 
ſuobzect. The meeting of the ſtates 
. was fixed for the 1ſt of May 178g. 
The 2 ſeverity of the 
jor p BiorunFuga Cer produce the 
. moſt de ee in a c 
where the people were already 1 
much diſtreſſed for want of ſubſiſt- 
ence. It was in vain that bounties 
were offered for the im zor of 
wheat, rye, and other grain. The 


” 
Y , 
ö , 4 - 
. * , 
\ were in no con- 
PF . 
- m_—_ * 
A ** K N ** » 13 " 
* - C pu * - 1 * 13 * * 7. - 
. F AF 4 


bably ſuffe 
vinces; but che want in 


the general effect of bad harveſt 


of thoſe merchants and corn-dealen 


lation, - 


capable, as we 


wy 
" 


igious a number of 
people; the relief, however, thy: 
Farniſhed, although far. from uf. 
ficient, undoubtedly preſerved mul. 
titudes from periſhing. Paris pro- 
more. than the pro. 
all was ex. 
__ _ — and 2 
ordinary ill temper of the people, in. 
duced them, inſtead of looking y 


or to the particular ruin occaſianel 
by the late hurricane, to attribute 
the ſcarcity and dearneſs of breal 
to the nefarious ſchemes of the cour, 
which they charged with the impa{ 
fible crime of exporting the corn by 
ſtealth to foreign countries. Nen 
to the court, their rage was direc 
againſt ſuppoſed monopolizers, { 
that in proceſs of time, the proper 


-_ n _ the mar 
re uch a propot- 
tion o 2 
country could afford for a contins 
"ance, was not only ſubjected to tl 
rapine and deſtruction of the lawid 
rabble, but their perſons to the mal 
ignominious and cruel deaths. Thu 
every thing concurred to fol! 
and promote that lawleſs -ungovet 
nable ſpirit which now prevailed 
and the common people proceeduf 
ſucceſsfully from one act of atroc 
to the commiſſion of another, becin 
at len — hardened, 1 
have oec. 


to relate, of unheard - of crucli 


CHA 


— 
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Rrtroſpect 232 Emperor's condu in the Low Countries, renews thoſe 
diſcontents and appreheafions, which ſeemed happily removed by the late 
atcommedation. Count Trautmanſdorff and General Dalton 1 10 the / 
conduct of civil and military affairs. Diſpate about the new ſemilam at | 
Louvain unexpettedly renewed. Count Trautmanſdorff ſend; a peremptary 
order to the heads of the univerſity, to carry the emperor's prapafed reform 


into immediate execution. They, pleading the laws and the conſtitution, fis 7 


ts to comply. Council of Brabant, refuſing to give their ſanction to the wioleng/ a 
" meaſures intended againſt the univer/ity of Louvain, are threatened with 

ate compulſion, Military drawn up, and artillery brought forward to inti 

w date the council, Populace fired on by the troops, and Jon killed or 


wounded. Refradory heads of the univerſity of Louvain expelled by force of 
arms. Kind declaration of the emperor Ka bir fo $f in the {rd 
lands, ſucceeded by a cruel 2 EN 2 troops at Malines, 
Louvain, and Antwerp. General = the 2 ; 
People of condition emigrate 10 — 1 other nei 
countries,—Germany.—Country 4 77 Schaumbourg ſeized, on t 2 

the prince, by the landgrave Diſtreſſed fituatign of the family. 
Interpofition of the ting of 'P * the reſtoration of their poſſe//ians 
to the infant prince and his mother. Diſpute between the eleftor of Cologn 
and the pope's nuncio. Spirited conduct * * the elector. Liberal grant of the 
magiftracy of Cologn to. the proteſtant inhabitants, allowing, them to baild a 
place of worſhip, a ſchool, and a houſe for their miniſter. Wiſe political con- 
dul of the-king Praſſia. Leagues with England and Holland, ta coun- 
teratt the combination of the Eaſtern poxverss Plays a high game in Poland, 
Diet comes thoroughly into his views. Augmentation of the army to 60,000 
men decreed, New commiſſen for the diſpofetion and government of the mi- 
litary force of the republi ug of Prugfia propoſes & cloſe Ye N and tn 
guarantee all ber dominions. Great debates in the diet. Phil, ippic ag again | 
tht emperor. Ruſſian party totally defeated. Growing importance 9 

republic alr apparent.” Turkey and & weden ſeek $75 wil Ber. 
Declaration zy the Grand Ferie. Miniſters appointed by the republic to 
di m__ European 2 Influence 7 ee bre bag 
in that country. N 


7E make no doubt but 3 inhabltants* if the 1 Ne- 


public in participat- therlands. The joy in the I Low 
In the ſatis with which Countries was extreme upon 9 3 
1 at the — a t "ua accahion, and the public rejoiciggs - 
year 1787, the 2. notwith -1 


oor ſplendid ; 
ccommodation, — ha Puna re- e ſturdiseſs with which the 
ently taken place, between the 2 reſiſted reflion, and their 
at, is our ancient. — — ution to kay 
0 3 them r 

| FE 1-S Ts R calamities 


; 


— 


E 


— 
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calamities of war in defence of 
their ancient rights, yet it was,im- 
poſſible to der, without terror, 
the inequality of the conteſt into 
which they were entering with fo 
mighty a power; ſo that” their 
re muſt be attributed rather 


to the violence of deſpair, than to 


e founded on any rational 
ſucceſs, 


joy was, however, damped 


Viͤch the more ſerious and reflectin - 


by the ſore conſideration, found 
on repeated experience, that they 
could place no reliance on the fai 
of the ſovereign, and were deſtitute 
of all other ſecurity, Some room 
for hope, however, ſtill remained. 
it became * 1 
emperor was involy 
in 3 of war Py veſt 
ith” Ruſha on the fide of Tur- 


| key, that it ſeemed probable his 
other . 7 ads and the more 
remote o 


at "leaſt for a time, eſcape the 
effects of that reſtleſs ambition 


and incurable ſpirit of innovation, 


which had been ſo continual a 
ſource of alarm and trouble to 
both. Yet even this confideration 
3 remove the apprehenſions 


ſentment and laſting 
which be bore againſt all oppo- 
ſers of his authority; which he 
Held paramount to all laws, con- 
Kitutions, and covenants ; and who, 
regarding all reſiſtance to his will 


animoſity 


as a deep wound to his dignity, 
muſt accordingly conſider it as a 
crime of the firſt magnitude. 
'Theſe could not but. ſuſpect the 
preſent calm; nor were they eaſily 

uced to believe, that all the 
late violence was already buried 


- 


Jn oblivion. Ter accordingly 
' | - N 428 74 ö 1 8 


— 
1 


who knew the high re- 


KY ” 


2 were engaged on thy 
anube, he would find. leiſure 
himſelf to renew his deſigus on 
the Netherlands, and means to 
iſh the ſuppoſed affront be 
1 N b 


They ſaw too well that notwith. 
ſtanding all the joy excited by the 
late accommodation, it had been 
too haſtily concluded to afford any 
well-founded hopes of its perma- 
nence; that ſome of the mol 
critical ſubjects in diſpute, par. 
ticularly with reſpe& to the nev 
ſeminary, at Louvain, were &iil 
undecided; and the conſequence 
of leaving any point of diſcufli 
open with ſuch a controvertif, 
was too much to be apprehended. 
Too much, they thought, hat 
been truſted on their fide 1 


promiſed and implied gracious and em 
good intentions; and they magin- or 
ed they knew from experience a i 24! 
what rate to eſtimate the vale out 
of theſe. Even the emperor's de- Ou 
claration (which had with ſuch di. del 
ficulty been drawn forth, . after 8 def 


every had been ſurrendere 
on truſt to jt) was too looſely 
caged, _ yore _ be 
et aſide by orced con 
fru&tion which it might recenr, 
To increaſe their 22 
they had the mortification to . c 
ſerve, that while no ſecurity, that 
could properly be conſidered 1 
ſuch, was rded on the other 
fide, they had themſelves gim 
up the gy owes they - poſſeſſes, 
ey had diſbanded their young 
bold and ſpirited militia ; annibulat 
ed all their badges and bands d 
military diſtinction and union; ant 
taken the arms out of their hand 
to place them in thoſe which mig) 
bly uſe them to their deli 


tion. 80 that, with reſpeg to & 


Td 


* 


they were in an infinitely 
2 than they had been 


W : ſtate ; 
before the accommodation. | 
The event too ſoon ſhewed how 


Cy” Wy a 


well theſe * were 
founded. The ſpirit diſplayed by 
the le in tumult of the 


zoth of September, and particular. 
ly the fignal courage ſhewn by 
the milifia in braving the regular 
forces, although theſe very circum- 


per and conduct of count Murray, 
ſed the, way to the enſuing happy 
reconciliation, yet could not but 
be conſidered as unforgiveable 
inſults ' to his authority, by fo 
haoughty and arbitrary a ſpirit as 
the - empe 
who never conſidered the maltipli. 
city of troubleſome affairs -as any 
embarraſſment in his proceedings, 


adventures, now determined, with- 
out regard to the approaching 
Ottoman war, by no means to 
deſiſt from the execution of his 
74 on the Low Couhtries ; but 

le he exterminated the Turks 
with one hand on his eaſtern fron- 
tier, to aſtoniſh the world by the 
immeaſurable extent of that power, 
which could with the other break 
and ſubjugate the ſtubborn ſpirit 
of the Netherlanders at the extre- 
mity of his weſtern borders. This 
would nearly if aot entirely com- 
plete the deſign, which many con- 
fidered as his great favourite, of 
eſtabliſhing one  fimple, uniform, 
military {fem of government, 
chrou the parts of his vaſt 


8 WAN EE 8 r  » e 7 . £32 OO 64 


ſpondence, was a native of Ireland, 


Another 


* 
f 1 


I 


ſtances, through the excellent tem- 


peror s: He accordingly, 


or any bar to his engaging in new. 
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in government, religion, laws, and 
rights being annihilated, and the 
p_ formed into one common. 
maſs, the whole empire might be 
overned with the ſame regular 
cilty as a ſingle garriſon town. 
For this pur new men were 
neceſſarily employed, as well as 


new meaſures purſued in the Ne- 


therlands. The lenient conciliating 
diſpoſition of the count de Murray, 
notwithſtanding the happy effects 
which it had fo recently produced, 
and that de 
bation, whic 
ent to withhold, and which it 
accordingly fince received, was 
—. — wy j —_ 
e was of courſe lai 
n 
great experience, and ſtanding high 
in military reputation, was appoint» 
ed commander in chief of the forces 
in the Low Countries. This officer 
being a ſoldier of fortune and a 
foreigner, ' deſtitute of all local 


connections in the countries where 


be ſerved, and weaned by long ab- 
ſence from all ties with his own'®, 
naturally looked up to the ſove- 
reign, from whom he received em- 


Thus circumftanced and ſituated, 
— of Is and. tight, = 
ter rights, 


owning himſelf to no 
ſuperior but his ſovereign, it co 


ſcareely be expected that he ſhould 
— 4 the — 05 his 


commands, or enter into any ſeru- 
gh pulous enquiries as to their ny, * 
Wow e juſtice, or humanity. - 1 
* General Dalton, or D* Alton; a8 the emperor conſtant] calls him in his coe- 
— 1, Me was raiſed to the digni — 24 

= jd: of the ſame name, but ſaid to be of a different fami 
totally different in character, is now living in the Auſtrian ſervice, 


* He 


it — — — | 


o 
family, - 
BY 
7 4s * 


1 . 
ut 


: 


— — 


— — —— 


— 


li! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


© 
* 
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But axclakve of theſe circum- 


— ſtauces, he was a man of a harſh,. 


a — N 
tem . 
be ſen e an pent 


and armies, but, as it 
to be, for ſeveral years 
conſtant fellowſhip of ſome 
- the — and fierceſt nations 
world, which inþabit the 
Auſir n. eaſtern - frontiers, and o 
' courſe compoſe a 1 E 
1 their armies in that 
that ſervice Dalton had been el lag 
diſtinguiſhed by his activity and 
conduct. in the, ſuppreſſion of the 
rebellion which broke out in the 
mountainous borders of Tranſyl- 
vania and Walachia; where 
however, rendered himſelf more 
conſpicuqus by, the ample execu- 
tion which he made of theſe un- 
fortunate and —— people, 
and the unrelenting ſeverity, if not 
© . cruelty, * he was ſaid to have 
exerciſed on the priſoners. Such a 
man was ill calcylated for a military 
command in ſuch a government 
as the Netherlands, and in ſuch a 
late of jealouſy and ſuſpicion as 


Ho 
in the 


* 


no prevailed among the people; 
dot theſe particularities in his 


character were ly what ren- 
dered him at this time an object 
of choice, and ſoon placed him in 


the moſt enviable point of view, | 


2 a firſt-rate favourite. 

Count Trautmanſdorff was at 
the ſame time appointed to the 
civil government of the country, 
zn the character of miniſter pleni- 
potentiary 


upon 1 arriv 


which was pro- 
miſed to be 


dily, being _ 
on che new ſyſtem, to enjoy the 
Jplendour, and toil through the 
1 of - the court, without 
holding * * in che 


avail, under 


would have been 8 
z the 1 general fla 


public bufineſs; for their . leni. 
ence was ſo far from being pleaſin 
that it is ſaid to have been a Nang. 
ing ſubject of comment and reproof, 
at leaſt to one of them, during ber 
8 at loony Pu, comer 

orff's a tment reat 
3 people, as e 
reckoned a humane reaſonable man, 
of excellent character and diſpo- 
fizons: but it was ſoon diſcovered 
that good diſpoſitions were df no 
e direction of a fu. 
perintending power which forbade 
their operation. 

Both the civil and ar 
nifters, Full fraught with be 
tions, and the principal lines of 
„ the ſyſtem which they were to 
pu urſus fairly traced out, arrived at 

ruſſels ſome time before · the cloſe 
of the year 1787, They were not, 
however; N ately 19 the 
wor ent peaceable and order 

* The ſtates of Brabant 
offered to proceed quiet, 

8 to diols breaking up a 
* at Chriſtmas, in voting the 
cu ſubſidies, and in makigg 
al thoſe oondeſcenſions to the ſo- 
verei n, which were either re- 
quired by the late ſettlement, or 
which ſpontaneouſly flowed fon 
their own diſpoſition, in that in- 
terval of j y and good-humour. 

The affair of new ſeminary 
_ at Louvain, was ſtill unfortunatel 
"left open; although if it had dot 
exiſted, ſome other apt ſubjed 
found out for lighting, ap the 
mes of contention. But hop 
the emperor did not in terms 
up that point, i ſeemed in 2 
ſort __ OC in his v declaration of 


Senf Sade den Hye; wt 
| ſtical rights; and 
6ll more, fully by ys repens 


* 


— 


ifforances and profeſſions, that there 
was nothing he wiſhed more than 
their caſe, content and happineſs, 
and that he would conſult the 
fates on all matters relative to 
thoſe ſubjeRs. te 

The ſtates of Brabant had not, 
however, time to enjoy the feſti- 
vity or -re that conv? 
ſeaſori, when they were roufed into 
aſtoniſhment by the ſuddenneſs and 
violence of the attack which count 
Trautmanſdorff had already com- 
menced againſt the uniyerſity of 
Louvain, This was ſcarcely more 
alatming, or at leaſt not more ſur- 
priſing, than the ſtrange and ſud- 
den change which had taken place 
in the language and tone of govern- 
ment; fo that thoſe who had been 
of late uſed to its ſofteſt and moſt 


lieve they, heard the ſame voice. 
Every propoſition was now a com- 
od and e in the moſt 
deciſive and remptory terms, 
The will of a. ren n was the 
ſole authority now held out u 

every occaſion, and as a ſanction 
to every meaſure; and to that all 
things were to give way, under the 
terrors of mi Execution.” 
Laws, rights, and couſtitations were 
no more to be heard of, It was in 
vain to repine ; and as fruitleſs to 


ry a complain of circumvention and 
ly a fraud. There was no ſuperior to 


appeal to; and the people had parted 
wth their armes. 
It appears that Trautmanſdorff, a 
little before- rhe end of the year, 
had ſent peremptory orders in wn 
emperor's name to the rector heads 
and doctors of the univerſity of 
Louvain, commanding them with- 
ot deliberation or delay, without 
ay attempt at remonſtrance or 


preſentation, immędiataly ty * 


- 


* 


preſcribed by tle gots 


poſe of that convivial 


pleafing ſounds, could hardly be. 
declarations and orders, beſides 


ror's decifions, and enjoined 


maje 
can 
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regiſter in their archives, and 
ſubmit to, that fyſtem of reform 


„ and 
which went to the direct Jub- 
verſion of the univerſity, and of 
themſelves from cheir former fate 
and condition. To theſe com- 
mands they as peremptorily refyſed 

to ſubmit: not only pleading their 
long-eſtabliſhed rights, repeatedly 
confirmed by rhe moſt Tolemn ſanc- 
tions; bat farther ede, N 

ral part © 


— 


univerſity was an inte | 
the conſtitution of Brabant, hic 
could no longer properly ſub ſiſt 
deprived of HB i= wy members, 


and they boldly appealed to th: 
— Al the laws 
juſtice of their country, for protec- 


tion againft injuſtice, opprefſion, and 
violence. | | 


The miniſter in his ſubſequent 


denying the univerſity to be any 
part or member of the conſtita- 
tion, and inſiſting on the ſupreme 


right of the ſovereign to modify 
My fed the ut- 


it as he pleaſed, expre 2 
moſt indignation at the idea of an 


appeal, or that the ordinary courſe 
of law ſhould be ſuppoſed to con- 
troul, interfere, or be placed in an 

degree of competition with the will 
of the ſovereign. And to expiate 


an offence ſo neafly inexpiable, they 


were ordered ſo thoroughly to can- 


cel and annul that reſolutitn, that 
no trace of it ſhould remain 
. records ; and they were 


their 


ed, in general and individually; to 

foi and conform to 2 
8 9 

n 


tended 
ſit 


maintain, either by 
or in avritiag, the 
ſet up by the univerſity, which his 
had fully irrevocably 
ed and annulled. And, that 
whoever ſhould dare in the ſmalleſt 


— — 


— — eᷣ— — 


—ñ — 


—— — — — — 


Conſider them as 


_-Juich,—The 
 * + cauſe this 


_ deviſed. 
-- - moſt entirely upon authority and 


| to infringe this _ injunQion, 
"at ſecuted as refrazory 
dijobedient to the em N 
Aeg. They were further warned, 
1 ſend no more repreſentations, 
eputations, or proteſts whatever 
on the ſubje&, as, if they ſhould 


pies end any ſuch, the miniſ- 
were bound by their orders to 


upon them as 
was enjoined to 
nde to be read in 


fult convocation of the univerſity ; 


0 have it entered in its regiſter, as 


well as in the of the dif- 


| Ferent faculties; and 10 certify the 
AD I i... 


* gy miniſter, 


io if WS, f 


. pod of de RE yet. they muſt 
de wretched 


yu bunglers in the knowledge of 
its application, who do not at all 
* xn ns ry 2 
y eve gree ction 
which 2 ſubly 7 — or 
he emperor, relying al- 


ſeems never to have paid 


Wack attention to this maxim; or 


If he did, the impatience of his tem- 
per would not let him bring it into 
practice. His miniſter in the Ne- 


therlands, however, thought it ne-' 
ceflary, finding the obſtinacy at 


Louvain invincible to-his threats, 


800 obtain, if poſlible, ſome legal 


ſanction for the extremities to which 
he ſaw he muſt dz and 
"haps be thought that it woul be 
conſidered as a maſter firoke of 
2 » if he could bend the grand 
ncil of Brabant to become the 


ĩuſtrument of carrying his deſign 
| unto execution; or — 


y it was 
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acts of diſ. f; 


„ and miſer- 


pre i of the plan formed, at Views 
ging matters to 
of f diſorder and confuſion. of 
We. have heretofore ſhewn that 
the council of Brabant was the ſu- 
preme judicature of the country, and 
the final reſource in all caſes of ap. 
peal; that it likewiſe poſſeſſed pri. 
vileges, prerogatives, and powers, 
ar ſu to our Engliſh court 
of juſtice, by which it was render. 
ed a. ſubſtantial mound to the conſli. 
tution, of which it was an eſſential 
member; and that it had frequent. 
ly baffled the covert, infiduous de. 
of different governments, a 
well as reſiſted, with firmneſs and 
ſucceſs, their more encroach- 
ments and attacks. Their pref. 
dent, who was lord chancellor of 
Brabant, was an officer of great 
dignity, authority, and power, We 
have likewiſe ſeen that the fub- 
22 of this council was a pri. 
object in the emperor” $ late 
8 me, for overth the conſt. 
tution of the country, and eſtab- 
liking in its place a German mil. 
tary 9 and that, in pu- 
ſuance of this de he had ſoc 
ceeded in . ing the chan. 
cellor to degrade his office, and 
betray the truſt repoſed in him, by 
accepting a. place in one of the 
new . tribunals, and thereby S 
all the ſanction in his power to th 
innovations, which the people coni 
dered as their peſt and 2 ruin 
The univerſal deteſtation in whid 
he. was held, induced this man i 
fly the country during the troubles 
but his er = office being 
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made a ſpecific article of the l 
accommodation, was one of bowe 
condeſcenſions on the ſide of d deg 
ple which was the moſt unwilling after 
ae ſured 
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we have not ſeen the firſt let, On the morning of a 1 84 
ter which the Count Trautmanſ- day fixed and Prepar- 158 
dorf ſent to the council of Bra- ed for, the miniſter ſent . 
bant, relative to their iſſuing and a letter, in the ſtyle and manner. 
publiſhing a declaration in ſupport . of the moſt abſolute fovergign, 
and es Agr ves of the emperor's to council of Brabant, re-. 
decree againſt the univerſity of minding them of his former er- 
Louvain ; but the effect it produced ders relative to the de 
ſhewed that it had been written in that the time was on the point. of 
the new ſtyle of abſolute and peremp- expiring which he had granted far 
tory command]; for it gave ſo much their being carried into execution, | 
offence as to draw out a very and commanding; them to loſe na 
ſpirited remonſtrance from that farther time, nor, under the pain 
body, in which they complain of being puniſhed for diſobedience, . 
ſtrongly of the violence offered to ſeparate or break up the council, 
by it to the free conſtitution of until chey had taken the proper 
Brabant, and inſiſt upon the re- ſteps for iſſuing and publiſhing the. 
vocation of the letter, às being ſaid declaration. and given him due 
founded on ignorance of the laws, notice of their proceedings, He in- 
and aiming at deſpotiſm. Though forms them further, iz terrorem, that 
the miniſter was highly ince he had acquainted the deputies or 
at receiving this remonftrance, yet he committee of the ſtates. (who ſat. 
ſeems to have been more affected by in their abſence) with the Whole of - 
the apprehenſion of its being publiſh- the conſ ces which maſt imme 
ed than by any other —— diately enſue, upon the ſmalleſt delax 
He . accordingly threatened the on the part of the council. FIN 
council with 1nſtant baniſhment if This ſhort letter to the ſupreme. 
they permitted its publication ; and, council, was incloſed in a "3 
doubting their abedience, took mea» diſpatch to the chancellor, filled 
ſures beſides to ſecure the preſs, with threats, and the moſt. violent - - 
But his threats and .endeavours and deſpotic language. He in- 
were equally fruitleſs, for the re- forms bim that he is | irrevocably. 
manſtrance was 7 and in determined to enforce the execu- 
every body's poſſeſhon the following tion of what he had already men- 
day. page eo . tioned to him, even though he 
We have no particulars of the ſhould be obliged to proceed s 
farther bickerings between the par- thoſe extremities which he Had the -- 
ties for about three weeks; bit good fortune hitherto to avoid; but 
the day was faſt approaching when explefion of which would this 
power was to diſplay all Ats terrors day be infallible, as well to the hole 
in Bruſſels, in order, that if it failed body, as to many individuals. It ö 
in the great object of immediately being his majeſty's abſolute de- 
fubverung the conſtitution, it might, termination, and which his dignity, 
however, appal its ſp s in ſuch requires, that nothing upon which, | 
degree, as would render them here- he has ſignified his will ſhall be. 
after very-cautious how they ven- made a ſubject of doubt, or altered 


pred to ſtand forth in its defence. , ipconſequence of any repreſentation. | 
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Already ſeen, to 
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not avoid actin up to them. 


dee with troops, and have re- 
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his late declara- 


was continued. 
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ew the decifive- fee 
his orders, and that he could 


tion. He now had a ſeparate com- 
another opportunity; if he was miſ- 


the - conceffions/ made by 


purſuit, of his object. It is ſaid 
boys, and that he, pretending” that 
immediately formed his men, and 
naked maltitude by which he was 


ne load, run away inſtantly, in the 


could have been imagined, the near- 
neſs and cloſeneſs of the crowd con- 


affair, however, along with the 


9 


female, into the ſtreets and open 


places. | 2 
The y enſign of Li 
ms . to have been a for- 
ward youth, but to poſſeſs ſuch a 
portion of ſagacity as enabled him 
to penetrate: into the character and 
ſecret diſpoſition both of his gene- 
ral and of his ſovereign, and to bui 
ſo much upon this diſcovery, as to 
venture to trace out by it that line 
of conduct which he deemed would 
lead the ſhorteſt way to promo- 
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mand, he might not ſoon have ſuch 


taken in his opinion, youth, inex- 
rience, and good-will would apo- 
ine for his raſhneſs; and, hav- 
ing no ſcruples about the means, he 
determined not to heſitate in the 


that ſome ſtones were thrown by 
one of them ſkimmed by his hat, 
threw in a platoon fire upon the 
ſurrounded. Aftoniſhed and frigh- 


tened at the miſchief they had done, 
and dreading the immediate ven- for 


geance of the people, both; officer *. 


and foldiers, without waiting to re- 


moſt unmilitary manner, to ſeck 
ion from the main body. 
The ſlaughter was much leſs than 


ſidered. Only about half a dozen 
people were killed downright ; but 
a much more conliderable number 
were wounded. This melancholy 


horror and reſentment expreſſed in 
every counte nance,  eccationed 3 
pauſe in the conduct of the mini- 

e ten, 
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prevented their his letters to urge 


ters, and 


. _ 


Dalton to 2 


proceeding for che preſent to other - perſeverance in 1 lame _ 


extremities. In a letter written by 
Trautmanſdorf in the evening to 
the chancellor, after an exclamation 
that the obſlinacy of the council 
— ＋ ep he endeavours 10 
wilt of this: affair to 
= * rving, that the death 
of ſome wretches, of which their 
obſtinacy had been the cauſe, ought 
to make it a ſubject of repentance to 
the members all the days of their 
hves. 

The. young enſigu had the ſatiC- 
faction and happineſs to , * 
his ſagaeity was proved b 
event, and that his theory 
motion was perf 
emperor highly app 
this exploit, and — Dalton to 
inform the officer * who commanded 
the patrole which fired, that he 


pro- 


The 


as very well pleaſed with his nei 


« preſence of mind, and the manner 
„in which he conducted himſelf, 
« and that he might expe& promo- 
tion on the firſt vacanc Nor 
was his gratitude flow o in 
Alara itſelf, for in leſa than a 
fortnight, the aſpiring junior enſign 
Wuchetigh, was in his ſovereign's 
name (which was expreſsly ordered) 
po romoted to the firſt lieptenancy of 

regiment.” The emperor was 
likewiſe unbounded, in his approba- 
tion and applauſe of general Dal- 
ton, and in the gratitude which he 
expreſſed to him for. his firmneſs i in 
thus ſupporting the dignity of the mi- 
litary character, and amprefing the 
people with a due dread 2 ſol- 
E. maſſacre as. 2 xery Nifle, yet 

ſeemed. to conſole himſelf with 
me reflection, that moderate though 


u was, IEEE a cen oe 


0 im for 


bles, in the remoteſt corner 


neſs, &: [36:1 
The i 


n and publication 


of theſe letters would have been 2 
— unfortunate circumſtance with | 


tothe carve; 


though con 
he had the fo 
ſpecies of reputation. Bat what 

muſt ever appear inex i, 
that, ſetting up as he did for a po- 


ratively a young man, 


the inrahw af — 
—— g a very conſiderable 
ſhare o S 


having — — the 


multplicity of his projects, and ne- 


ver- ending conteſts with his fub 
as es as 4 diſputes with his 
eater experience than 


— al long th 


es have — — 
—_—_ — of things, ey 


— at this eventful- period, 
engaged in a momentous war with 
a potent enemy, and his mind oc 
eupied with ſchemes of ambition of 


Auch a magnitude, ay to include the 


overthrow, {poil, and partition of 2 
vaſt, empire, give up his time and 


attention to the nurſing of petty but 
teaaing, vexatious, and cruel _ 


dominions ; with a NN 
obſtinacy he had Te. 


-enced, and who were at wy ret a 
diſtance as to be in no'ſmall « 
without his graſp. This 


good opinion of ment. Sor 
ortune to outliye every | 


— 
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the: purſuit of the Ottoman war, and jor who commanded in tlie city of 
pet he was not near ſo deeply in - Mons was, however, à noble excep. 
volved in it at that time as at 2 tion to the prevalent conduct: for- 
ent; The perplexity will tune ſeemed to place herſelf pecy: 
:farther- inereaſed when we — liarly in his hands, by affording bin 
ber, that he was at this very time- ſuch an opportunity of ſervice and 
.endegvyouring to ne te a large conſequent diſtinction, as others in 


en im his ſubjetts:in'.the- Low | vain fought, - The people ſeem to 


ng 


Countries, and that their reſentment have beef, in Nan tumultuous and 
n do great at what bar openly violent, in a hi 3 2 the. 
 2xalled his treac and 'perfidy, commander 
that no man would him a-ſhil- fully in his Sung ora a — 
upon any terms. To thoſe ble example, without danger, and 
 +who knew his love of money, which with a better colour of ap 
none who were at all 'acquainted cauſe than was uſually afforded 
Wich his character could avoid know- He miſſed the occaſion ! and quelled 
ing, his conduct in this reſpect muſt the tumult without firing a ſhot, ar 
P. p——_—_ a man being killed ot - wounded, 
army- being thus let luce The manner in which the ſovereign 


upon the people, and ſuch an eaſ' —_ 
road to promotion opened to rath 


his letters, ſufficient! 
err] bc ſuch _ 
upon every oc. 
populous manufacturing caſion to confider it as a maxim of 


and adventurous ſpirits, the eonſe - little he was 2 
8 5 may be eaſily / ſurmiſed. ration. He ſeemed 


3 places, r from, that 


* / 


every new act of oppreſſion, or in- frequent blood maſſacre were 
_deed-every novelty whatever, was the only means of imprefling theſe 
liable to draw the people in crowds r dread of the 
into the ſtreets. Their aſſemblin bending them ts 
ia this manner placed it in the di 1 233 which be 
* cration of whatever officer com- had ir ſo much at heart to eſtabliſſ. 
» manded, whether to conſider this as We are ſorry the name of the bo- 


_ aitumult; or at leaſt as an inſult to mane major has not reached us; it 


| — kad rendered r particular 


_ 4the dignity of the military, and to deſerves to be remembered. 
puniſh it accordingly by firing upon The more effeQually to terrify al 
an unarmed multitude, and thereby orders of men, the moſt alarming | 
cr 
0 overeign; or, not i 

-giving way to the dictates of huma- civil . Trautmanſdorff de- 
Aitys to ſacrifice: thereto his future clared at his lever, that if the forct 
| fortune, and to ſuppreſs RO 22 the Netherlands were not ſuffi. 
irreſiſtible ambition ſo predominant ciently numerous to accompliſh the 
with military men, naive. hi h purpoſes ro which they were dei 

ed, powered to draw 

army of 40% — ral 

ſhorteſt notice; while Dalton, who 


dual lay Ama - remarkable by the wk 


\ 
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It was not Jong 


ight of a gallows which he yy 
* —4 hangin the inſurgen 
ws i ſaid to 2 


ity of 22 The ee ot =: | 
a gaſconade ; 
8 e occupied 
poi the Danube, that he grieyouſly 
d, upon a ſubſequent occa- 
= that he could not ſpare a fingle hi 
nent of 'cavalry from any | 
of his dominions which he might 
end to the ſupport of Dalton. 
The arch-ducheſs- and her huſ- 
hand, the nominal governors 
ad arrived in the Low Countries 
— the middle of the ſpring. 
\[though theſe princes, as we have 
eee of Ki 
ſhewn 
r | 
o gracious and condeſcending in 
heir conduct, as to attract the re- 
pards of all orders, yet the four < 
Jeaven, ſo” continually adminiſtered 
dy their brother, fermented in fuch 
manner in the minds of the ſtates, - 
9 for their main- 
tenance, and ting the dignity - 
pf the count, Upon 2 being firſt 
propoſed in the 1 to whom th 
e department of finance was aſ- 
gued, received there a direct ne- 2 
pative. This unexampled affront opportunity 
vas not only highly reſented by the 
rinces, -who -quirted 1 And i 


mme R 
in „ Who E 
#10 leſs injudicions than illiberal. 


ſtates themſelves were aſhamed , 


f it, and, having firſt u = 
y, ſent a e, — the nyt ang ron as 


the ſu 
n to the princes at their became inuted to blood. grem m 


p v apologize for what had hap- - cruel at eyery execution. 


SEE SSAS IDE TALES ... Ss 


ho IE: | ſort, it may be ſufficient to-mention 


after, that the 


ind to intreat their return to many deplorable inſtances o this | 


7 
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eee 


| NN eons the bayonet had thy 
auſe far been efteftual/iv. its Service, i 

— deficient, at leaſt fy 
oa rer Thy 

ogical ſtudents had uni verſah 
1 the univerſity and the 
rs mad 


_ lated halls, without hearers' or pu 
pile. The only remedy for thy 
would bave been to perſunde « 


compel the biſhop abbots y 
{end the youth deſtined for the ni 
aſtry-$0 fill up the empty college 


But this was 4 megſure much mor 
eaſily to be talked about than a 
ried into execution,” Perſual 
was out of the 'queſtion 3 for be 
the biſhops and — had alreah 
held ſeparate meetings, at which 
was determined, that it would þ 
more eligible to meet and endy 
the greateſt violence and the. 
extremines of power, than to been 6 


1 


L 
4 


| 8 


8 


1 


in any part ſcbeme of abſolute, andiige 

| der dominions. —.— would have been ſcan 
( . tie affair memorable, it 1 Treat , . 
how ing omen — 3 3 


eben the voluntary inſtrumetts of polllil”* 

\- refractory ſoning the minds of the future, win" 
| thad vemured to . —2 ſucceeding. generations, et 

: on arthe 883 clergy, * 54 
. a _ and reli a 2 men 

i . 5 re — | | 
| lof the chen t their moral ppin ny 
ure che ulu . -and principles — th 7 & 1 

_ CThie- reftor ban roneous and ſchiſmatical notion * 
eri, under ———— »doQrines. On the other hand, — 

, to 
and 

rity 


$3 
ow 


bene, who alia om —— Poop 
I whe narrates tribute of ſo ſeldom ever-ſucceeded in ma 

overthrww- of an _ tainment of its object) ſtill the 
b n my 


* 


2 


edly. 


* 


- 


their ons that of the * 
hoſe right of deciſion, w 


Jiſpolal of «heir children, . s 
be called in queſtion. 


bowe ver, ſoon drawn away 
rom the Lowrain chace, which now 


lagged ande grew 


— and native. This was the 
ollege at Antwerp, which was like- 
vie a noted ſeminary for che edu- 
atign of outh ; but more partica- 
| to the training up of 
men to the epiſcopal duties 
And fun&ions. It ſeems that amon 
theſs ſtudents were ſeveral ſpi 
young men of an obſerving — 
into the moſt-ridicolous poits 
pf view ſeveral of the vontradic- 
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wo 
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S a E. 


— conſpicuous in the'fovereign's 
yo and projects; while others, 
A — ſerious hy 2 
dolly and argumentativ an 
xamination and 3 of the 
arbitrary meaſures, 
lad he was aimin 
tubrerfion of the religion, 
mee med 


Af ff 199 7 * Ja , Ott, 


was not 90 be ſu ſed hat 


any of theſo thin 8 be 
erred from the Feng of a 
monarch'- poſſeſſed of unbound- 
d power; conſequenuy of un 
boanded means of gratifying ſpies 
and emiſſuries, and whoſe: \peculia- 
withall ehe tnd#t private 
ring aſfates of a: 4 
a I, nue ther he had) r6 
dorne at Vienna and” — 
o treat wich the utmoſt indifference 


em- 


us TORY! OF'EUROPE: 


doch to the eduration 4 the 281 


The. attention. of "the emperor va 


to another purfair r 


and abſurdities Which were 


© and 
e x he, 


— L 


2 . f as 


C5 
% 


[as 
; .danrofered to 
„Ne = g life, and within 
e/ſcene of his own government; 
and that theſe paſquinades, libels, or 
charges, were not handed about pri- 

y in manuſcript,” but printed, 
advertiſes; and ſold ke other pub | 
lications, without fear or concetfi;' 
Yet norwithſtanding this continence 


van haters, perk 


and temper diſplayed at Nienna, he 


determined upon extermi that © 


neſt of hortiets who / ſeem to have 


| ave robo urn olfehce at Ant. 


A 9 * bay * 
da 


555 that fer, all ite 


rofeſſdrs as well — roi 
r-ſhgtung it entire 1 
che dect f Pre * 
Aue 4th. - 


were made i in the morn- 
eutien of e dee 


for p and 
enforcing the 
eree. Several pieces of ;cannon were 
the and l 
of © 


drawn out i 
foot 


places, and loaded in the 
the people, while a body of 208 


weredrawn up with e 
bayonets fed; to cover the u 
Ace, a both men | 


they tillery. - The po 


once dg difperſe,” and that 
phed;' thar they were 
they neither poſſeſſed the 13 
uy had the ſmalleſt intention -» 
any offence, and that they 
wy undoubted right, while they 
— chus bly,' to _ = 
ſand in the ſtreets * 


190 
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The only appeararice of an oppo- nube, or even in defence of the Bay. 
ſition to the wt. meh rang 4 a nat, he ſeemed in ſome degree tote. 
legal one, the readin ceive conſolation for 'the ruin and 
8 diſgrace which fell upem his vaſt ar. 
dy a nolary, / mies, from the cheap trinmphs which 
9 . were obtained by his favourite ge- 
EEE AEST ER 
g req s never to draw f 
by Lp Probation and acknowledgment. 
Ts 2 — 10 r a one of his letters, dated at Semin 
8 = orgs re- and another at Weifkirchen,, a fey 
7 Pray the fame inſult _— before the ful rout, and 
A 979 the havock made 3 


ſe, regu lar, and much valley of Caranſebes by the 
bee. 


*. * _ —_ 
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pare 
nice 
that . 
mitted upon 
by 
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x 
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tary execution. of any notice 
which took place in the courſe of tlie 
e raſhneſs and violence 

was every day, and 


in every , thing. Laws 
ll, except 18: ord 


year, yet 


ween the ſoverei 83 
ple. The breath the preſent em- 
ere or to undo all 


all che vexation and ven 
cited_ by the unexpe 
the Turks, and the diſgrace which 
he 25 4 cg and ſeverely — 

is unarmed ſub; 
= 5 the, bike 
and x Coo bore ſo great a 4 
in thele provinces, were conſtantly ſec 
Jbouring under the a prehenfion 
of being. bripped of all their tempo- 
calities, according to the threats 
continually thrown out by the mi- 
niſters, for their ſteadineſs in refuſing 
to ſend their youth to the ſeminary 
at Louvain; an object which the ſo- 
vereign ſeemed nearly to have as 
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Ae 
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on. of the laws and civil tights of 
the people. The revenues of ſome 
df the abbots were already under ſe- 


IL 


2 queſtration, for the ſpirit a ktmneſs 

which they had lately ſo emihently 
— ply, as members of aſſem- 
al. Mies of Brabant and Hainault, i 12 


A 


bppoling the arbitrary dvcroes and 
4. Ot. "4 


* | 
| | 
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| Thigh this des de lu ail 


caſes cial 


A ſworn 554 — 


e he ſeemed diſpoſed to . 2: 
eance ex- 
valour of 


much at heart, as even the ſabvet- 


ous branches of lrg ſeemed 
ſo totally annihilated, = 
| 


151 
brity and populari ie n 
ty whi y 
thus acquired by. — means tending 
to procure anꝝ mitigation, of the xi- 


meaſures of the ſoverei 


gour of the Nntence. Both theſe 
and the other abbacies, which gave 
their poſſeſſors ſeats in the proyin- 
mblies, altbou \- op 
chereby integral pars of 


tution, legiſlature, SE 
d wit vith ſp 


of the coun 

— 

— . 
fake geen $0, doubt of the. ſerious 

intention which Amanat this 


nunciation. . 
be ws 85 5 — 
mum 
preſented. a ſullen, ſilent, ſettle 
gloom ; pane — deſpair ap- 


RANTS, - 


der 


uri — 

* TE. on rangi xn 
e arbitrary 2 

date, while the p 2 were 1 

2 with pd delinquents, un- 
der the looſe general charge, of be- 

ing inimical. to the preſent govem · 1 

ment of ſovereign will. Forei em- 

merce, internal trade, and vari 

m 


leave a rellige behind 
ever exiſted ; and the on 
that could procure em 
were thoſe that adraldiftered bs 
immediate neceſſities of ki. To 
complete the climax of misfortuoe, 
this 7575 3 enters 
$2 15%5 


| 
l 
| 
A 


pro- 


eontr — needs bin 
due 2 greater evil or 8 


er 


5880 * 1 


powers on 
2 and Aſia, as well 
— bara ard with the revolu: 


— 4 
— immeaincy K. 


tion of their value or character by a 
later diſcaſſion. The internal affaire 


. de of ene commined by ore 
ed a happy oppottu- 
11 great ſove- 


— Le 
2 722755 to the n 
The circumſtahees ' 


juſtice. *' - 
nw 36" ut 


be. Tur /death of the count of 
(a ſovereign 
"= the tte) having taken 


_ Lippe'Sehaumboury 
the 15th of February 1787, 


— 4. Heſſe = could not re- 
the temptation of ſeizing the 
ons of the infant ſon and 


N ceſſor of the late count. The — 


his widow to the 

p of bis children, and 

ie to the regeney and govern- 

ment of the country, during the mi- 

nority of the young count. 

two days after his deach, three 09-0 

ſian regiments of wes rhe 

bol cavalry, with a ſtron 7 u. ar- 
tillery, ſuddenly — - the 
fenceleſs country, ſeized the 

aid caſtle of Buckebourg, and — 

feſfed themſelves of the whole pay 


= —_— 


r PIE ui 9 4 


2 the _ lance an 


late count, preſerved not only his 


- Sun cuſtleg while dnl „ ern 
_ oblighd' to de homage ang {wear al 
legianoe to their new muſter, and all 


122 


t neighbour, the land- 


But in 


of Lippe hd This 
1 contains two ci- 
= towns, and ſeventy- tuo 
ages. 
F 
ere ed invaſion, the” vi 
— of che Faith 
privy cotnſellor” of tlie 


— 


fon, but the arehiyeꝭ of the count, 
from the hands and de of his", 
enemies, With theſe” treaſures he 
arcive ſuſe at Minden, where the 
dominion and ion of the 
king of Pruſſia afforded them abun- 
dam fecurity'; but the couniteſs'wa) 
kid” m kept under in bet 


publie buſineſs was nw in the 
— of the la e 
It will not be 3 in fack 6 
commonwealth as that of Get many, 
where the poſſe ſſions of the nume - 
rous ſtates, however ſmall many of 
them may be, are, however all ſe- 
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cured and guarantbed by many ge. = 
neral laws and ſanctions, which bind wh 
_ the whole to the preſervation of each : 
individual, that ſo flagrant = out- of 
rage would be ventured upon, with 
out fome colour of right, or pretepct oe 
9 of claim. It a 8 accordingly; ha 
that the anceſtor of the late count, pire 
by marrying a woman of" inferior 8 and 
rank, (a circumſtance which/is m7 that 
in a degree of conſideration pent 
Germans, perhaps vichourexampe 4- 2 
mong any other people exceꝑting the a fo 
Gentoo caſts) afforded ſome occaſion, Wl abo 
or at leaſt pretence, for this exertioi 2 
of violence: the landgrave inſiſting — 
that the deſcendants of e 111 
riage being illegitimate; the fief was 
become RY Rkewiſe, that i 85 
reverted, in that caſe, to the houſe lice 


of Heſle ; a queſtion which, 2 


HIS TOR 


a litigation as that of illegitimacy. 
It happened, however, unluc 


that the que ſtion Beer ohy 
lidity of this.may e . ha formerly 
and 12 e time, been much con 
that it had been Fully 
Ei, . * legi of 
accordingly e 
. 5 parate . of "wy 
— tribug egempire, 
which were each Ie 
W . * 
= might [teſt 
cif its 


ns. > wal 
the! * Was 


N 125 hen ed by Teuer 
, rl 
certainly not x winch bal 


the rules of that gals 
only to advanta or if 
Nd 6 to, 
of. ſummary e. 2 
ſeen What the ſitu- 


rior 3 


an 
it . 4H 15 
ation 
have 
by a lo 
endleſs I 


u, rendered more. helpleſs 
Ng minority, len . 

e with, a very 

erful, an leaſt, one 

richeſt princes of the 

while the very means w i 

have ſupported them i in, 


f ©; 
L ſhouſd 
e defence 


of their rights, were — wh bands of 


, d 
2 — ork . erden 


2 


— bn — 2 5 4 
* 
gained, in che ir ind 


1155 drinne 4 
A 5 


we 


— 


OF EUROPE. 
would have admitted of as tedious very 
ſor the claim af the: land ave, 


e of ta the injured family. 


f a poor e family would 


i 


the orphan and his ore rata family, 
and of, diſlike to the oppreſſor, 
throughon The — 


t Germany. 
dee wege 


council took u 2 
with made 


Teac. and i 
emn 
83 to be 


eſſicacy of their 95 depended 
upon the ſupport they received from 
the emperor, and every body knew 
be was too, deeply involved in 
ſchemes of foreign ambition, to 
think it at all 1 
dae 3 eſpecially _ ſo 
2 A as the Jandgrave, 
Fs > a lr amo rom 
g a principal mem 
German contederacy, and united ſo 
cloſaly as he was with the two! 
elefors of Brandenburgh and Ha- 
never, che hope of, an) went atkect 
to be produ by their inberference | 
way weak indeed - 
Me the laing of Pruſia had not 
* fond nes more than the die- 
tates af intereſt and a varrow 
licy, hel not only would haue 


card. to play: hut | 
jm ode ena 
human pro 


ſem poſ- 

ture. ab, public 2 (4p too 
; confidergd;/thave rendered it irre- 
vocahle, or at leaſt have oecaſioned 
oh affair i be left apen for the de- 
ot tort agg, while 2552 | 
fund & of. nan: and Exgoles | 2 


BER was. 15 == 
7 Rs ay pron his 
O * 
J e the political — 

ected the cunduct of the court of 
1 hs appeared to be of 

Portance; while che protection of a 
weak moans and the prefervation 


could 
1975 F * 


1110 v! it's 


** 


1 
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| Fer vo immediate politica! purpoſe the ig nancio; . The” lauer i en 
whatever. 2 iſſued an extraordinary 
"The king of Pruffa, however, took med and imprudent x07 wh thi 

| n He ſacrificed all in- (to fay none L ht, real or fre 
Wen Ewa to the principles of tended, by which * might de me 
ere E — — * an 


ef ſucconring the oppreſſed. The es for marria hy the 
leder of lates who both - as 78 he nal af * 
E g and el erf. pe war in- * n excited to 
timately WI , ree dignation 0 
* lewiſe the ſame Abtes ol} for inline of tha prince elet 

We be ee 8 — — EE 


205 . Ic 
ys or nlation 

— comin © KireQtly Os, al 

palin that brought forth this de- 

eree ſeemed.the Foſs defenſible in 

the- nuncid, as, be ſides the other pe- 

. 
| a not 

e ron th Ge 
e man $ a , 

Leal pars in a A conteſ 

with the ſove — relative 


leg 


F772 


D 
— 
a 


F 


to reclalm and e eo 
he the Germanic church; and 
— Are ſign. of Ro 2 


_ "whom he had ſp effec poi 3 

a not 8 M anee on 
A great conteſt took plate in the attentive totheſe alarming circum 
commencement of the year 1787, ances; but it has been 5 40 
R 
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HISTORY OFF EUROPE. Leg 
aries, and theſe infinitely more active and 
induſtrious than the natives, almoſt 
the whole commerce of that great 
aa city was conducted by 4. 
ut they had ever experienced great 
inconveniencies and difficulties with 
reſpect to che performance of their 
religious duties; they being obliged 
do croſs the Rhine, and go to Mul- 
f- beim in the palatinate, at about half 
2 
| or were 5 
with reſpect to their children, whom 
they were obliged to ſend till far- 


i 


Cologne, towards ther from home for their educa- 
the cloſe of the year 178). For tion. e (al 
that city is ſo nearly 9 Some confiderable change in the 
that the authority of the electors is, temper of the people muſt undoubt - 
in effect, more nominal than real; edly have now taken , and 
while an extreme —— of privi- ſome unuſually favourable diſpoſi- 
leges on the one ſide, and ſome diſ- tion been obſeryed in the magiſtrates 
poſition to ſupport or renew old and rulers, which induced the pro- 

claims on the other, has rather ge- teſtants to ſolicit a redreſs, the ac: 
nerally tended: to nouriſh diſlike quifition of which had ever been 
than to eſtabliſh any great degree - hopeleſs. A memoria 

1 


a houſe of 


15 


4 
2 


40 
che ſpirit 
ſo ſtrong the 
at it 4 a | 
g diſpute between them 
the firſt king of Pruffia, from 
—— — yore 
e rites 
omn houſe. The proteſtants ia Co- 


hyne were, notwithſtanding, more 


: 
3% 
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Impaired by his ſubſequent litical 
conduct —— h the ar Fu the 
ear 1788. The 

arope, as well 25 own particu- 


of ill and dexterity, along with the 
reatelt reſolution, ability, and judg, ki 
ment, which the moſt conſummate 


or could haye diſplayed. For 
he ene carrying into 
* 5 two % "the moſt ambuious, 


= , in - 


fa? inch d yet was pre 
4 with conſequences, which mi 25 
Ie of holding out alarm = 
danger, in a ſeſs or greater degree, 
10 every fate in Eurgpe, 
"Tt was a ſingular circumſtance 
1 extraordinary fate of 
t the embarraſſment and 
conſequent ; tate. of weakneſs of 
15 Which, at > a any other 
1 within. two centutjes, would 
ve been conſidered- as equiyalent 
bo holding out the olive branch to 
the.reft Europe, was, at the pre; 
he. day, hi highly unfavourable to the 
: preſerying the Public 
Rite, of maintaining of 
1 8 1 7 of equilibrium 
teen the ſeveral parts, and c 
quently of affording ſecurity to the 
_ weaker ſtates. For, the dreams 


_  vanithed in France, the | 
\ 1555 e of that powerful king. 
om, in its better and uſual tate, 


Would have formed an cable 
urope, 


> - 
4 
- 
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neral affairs of tile views to thoſe countries which 


r fituation, required every exertion 


litician, and even his great pre- 


not 


operate as, a freſh ſtimulus to their 
ms ther 88. 


, would be encloſed within 2 
univerſal dominion being 72 8 _— 


ee of, ſupport ta the * 
cm have reſtrained their bol. 


had the misfortuge, of being more 
immediately. within their graſp, a 
8 and perhaps the northen 
nen But as things ſtood a 
efent, the great paint of politica 
ger ſeemed to be, that the ea. 
tern empires would oyerwhelm and 
cruſh the central and. weſtern parts 


of Europe. 
The © Jebilitated ſtate, of France 
- conſequently rendered the, fituation 
of. the king of Pruſſia much more 
rduous than it otherwiſe would 
8 been. As Poland was in 10 
degree to be conſideted as a bar 
rier, but rather as an open road, 


bil: 
furniſhed with e accommo- e !; 
dations of every ſort for the ſup- 
port of an adyancing enemy, ſo it Me | 
might be ſaid, that he was. environ ita 


ed on every fide by the dominion 
of theſe two vaſt empires, . from 
whoſe joint ambition, and the par- 
ticular animoſity of one, he had ſo 
much to apprehend. Their ſucoeſ 
in the ſubverſion of the Ottoman 
empire, beſides che n ĩt made 
to their power, he well knew would 


and exeite wg * far 

es of conqueſt and p- 
oland mũſt fall of courſe, 
224 5 his dominions, along with thoſe 
of the other members of the Germa- 


ambuion, 


wo circle, aud open en every 


to attack. 
. 


„ Vet, notwithflandiog 
dous a meaſure” to. enter. in 


laus ſtate of things, it 


barrier to the "eſt | 652 war in of de 
fl anaccountable Alliance, 8 any other. alliaces pr 
nene ambibg wp 5 of the twa dn chnet, affurdad by ſo; weak uf ** 
9 courts 3 A he — unſtable a government as the Pom te 
W cc W LY may” 


4 


” r 


7 
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wry to endeayour,, if pofhible, to ſhewn) was a great one, and ſuf- 
orm ſuch a_ weſtern alliance, as ſiciently vexatious to Ruſſia. It 
night be ſome counterpoiſe to the was that vigorous meaſure, in 
erm confederacy. The mari- which Great Britain bore ſo emi- 
me powers, though farther - re- nent a part, by which the-invaſiog 
noved from and, leſs. expoſed to of 4 — by the Danes was re- x 
conſequences, of the ambitious ſtrained, their further tion 
lefigns of the combined empires, with Ruſſia. prevented, and Den- 
vere, however, very far from being mark unwillingly obliged to adopt 
different to their progreſs. The a ſtrict neutrality for che remainder 
natual, concert between Great Bri- of the war, It has ſincee been uni- 
ain and Pruſſia, in adjuſting the verſally believed, if not certainly 
fairs of Holland, opened the way known, that the court of Berlin 

0. a farther communion. of  ſenti- had no, ſmall ſhare. in the war 
pents and intereſts. That king, as - taken by the king of Swe 
leftor of Hanoyer, and a member den againſt Ruſſia; whoſe attack 

f the Germanic league, was al- on the fide, of Finland would have 
ady, ſo far, united th Pruſſia; mbarraſſed her more, and pro- 
hile the cloſe connection between bably have produced more imme- 
be latter and the ſtadtholder, along diately dangerous conſequences, 
th the general, influence which than any — ſoreign affair in 
e had acquired in Holland, far Which ſhe has for a ong 7 
tated greatly the deſign of form- of years been involved, if it had 

ga junction between the three not been for thaſe- inſidious in- 
wer s. tignes, by which ſhe had Already fo 
It was undoubtedly upon 

rounds that the king of Pruſſia army and nobility, as. to tender 
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288, where that iple alliance n 

as formed, which ; 4-26 Great The king of Pruſſia, upon the 
ntain, Pruſſia, and the republic Ga Principle of polioy which 
gether, in the, cloſeſt bands of guided his conduct in theſe matters, | 
eat 
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ugly for 
king of Pruſſia did not 
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uch, if is had 
«no operation on the conduct of the 
_ -Rufſians;” Their troops had been 

100 long uſed to 8 the country 


dne of territorial right. 
mad accordingly formed vaſt maga- 


de abſorbed in te 


make off all. foreign in 
- interference” Whatever in their 
_ councils and proceedings, to give 


und it is eaſily ſeen, that the views 
of this party wert directly inimical 
to the intereſt and views of Ruſſia. 


emiſſaries (moſtiy - officers)- into 
Li LEY | N 


- tive with ref] 
given, could have 


at diſcretion, and their loweft ſubal- 
terns for too many years in the ha- 


bit of exerciſing che moſt arbitrary 
and cruel ſway, to have it now ex- 


Pected that they ſhould pay any 
two diplomatic forms, or to 


mines in different parts of the 
country, without the trone of 
.enquiring whether the wants of 
the were. real or fictitious, 


and troops traverſed it in all 


directions, with as little 


* 


I dhe 2 time, the leſſer 


factions; in which the Poles were 
wi divided, ' ſeemed now to 
great ones; 
the-Ruſfian, to which the court 


adhered, and the country party. 


vo The larter was the more yumerous; 


and their avowed: objects were to 


recover the ancient independence. 


vently to 
e and 


effe& to this deſign by the efta- 


— bliſhment of ſuch a milj 


| tary force 
as ſhould. command ref with 
nally, ſo 


* _ their neighbours, and 
far as it could yet be done, to 
nue all ble means for reco- 

\_ yering 


ancient ſplendour and 
glory of their country. This a 
naturally ſighed for; 


Ide Pruflian' ſovereign- did not 
 &-nymber of able 


# 
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to the emperor, Poland, to ſupport and confirm thi 


ſpirit. Writings were eve 
ay publiſhed, 97 an dad l bl 
tendency, calling upon the Poles 
by every thing that could aff 
their "paſſions, to ſhake of thx 
ignominious foreign yoke, which 
had fo long been the diſgrace ul 
ruin of the country; to remembe 
the glorious deeds of their ance( 
tors, and the ſplendid ſtation which 


They they held among the greateſt nx 


tions of the earth; and either u 
recover their independency, or (© 
iſh with their ſwords in ther 

$ Uke brave men, in the g. 
nerous ( your, Theſe pub 
cations operating upon the rec 
teQion, and immediate 'feelings 


the people, occaſioned a violent fer 


ment in the nation; and it ug 
evident, that the want of mestz 
and of ſome” conſpicuous leadet 
were the only reſtraints upon 
great majority, from having | 
mediate recourſe to arms, | 
In this ſtate of temper and things 
which could not but produce 4 
t effect upon the elections, th 
et was opened in the beginn 
of October 1788. The oppoll 
arties had each its favourite ob 
ject in view, the (acceſs or failat 
of which muſt in a great meaſ 
if not entirely, govern the fu 
proceedings of the diet. 
court party wanted to draw tit 
bands of alliance and guaranty wil 
Ruſſia (which ſcarcely ſeemed pa 
fible) ſtreighter than they had ber 
before, by a. new treaty, of al 
ance, accompanied with 'a nt 
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is, to that fatal connection. 
o that, they ſaid, Poland ao 
e Naughter of her princi 
ility, nöt only in the field, but by 
ivate ution under the vileſt 
nds; W others riſhed till 
wore miſerably, in Amal dun- 
dus under the moſt inhuman treat- 
ent, and many were Rill probably 
ering out their lives in thoſe hor- 
bl dhe deſarts, where, ſhut out 
r ever from the habitable world, 
d loſt to all knowledge of their 
iends' and country, Exiſtence is 
e moſt cruel of all n 


theſe calamities, t ſaid, the 
5 collection of which chilled Fc 
a - in their veins, proc 
| tirely from the inſidi 1 


ip * and her interfer 


2 and internal concerns. 
his party therefore wiſhed a cloſe 
ze With Pruflia, as the only 
der which could enable them to 
aky off the Ruſſian deſpotiſm, 
to Os their ancient inde- 
0 * But wa oppo worſt = 
duld ba 5 2 t 
ews of * of l bs 
intereſted as ** of Peterſ- 
argh, ſtill a conneftion with a 
mane and civilized" , and 
ith a ſoverejzgn who, being more 
- ed with the 

propean repoblic, muſt, even rom 
lidcal motives, pay ſome regard 
leaſt to the appearances of ri 


x llc, IH Gets _— 


en 


that pretence, in their 


be 
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of chat party, it was eafly ſeen, 
from the reception the pro I 
received, that it would meet with a 
violent oppoſition. The court of 
Peterſburgh had already commy- - 
nicated the deſign to the king of 
Pruſſia, who — agel of 
it, among other reaſons,” ſor = 
apparent futility, Ruſſia havin 
long fince aſſumed the office © 
guarantee to the ſecurity. of 
reſent dominions of Poland, in a8 
Fall a manner as ſhe could do.by any 
new treaty ; but that if, ' notwith- 
ſtanding, ſhe ſhould {till continue 
to think a new alliance neceſſary to 
Poland, he ſhould at the ſame time 
ed propoſe a renewal of the old tren - 
ties which had long ſubſiſteq be- 
4. Pruſſia and the republic, as 
he did NEE Os 
other er in the preſervation of 
that 3 ſtate. * 
The buſineſs of conſequence 
in the diet was, that great augmen- 
tation of the army, from '20,000 
to 60,000 men, which, was brought - 
forward by the country 
This was violently oppoſed by the 
Ruſſian miniſter, who infited that | 
it was a direct infraction of the trea- 
ties and alliance between the re- 
2 and 1 W for that 
aſa was rantee to 
reat the dominions 2 Poland but that 


the was likewiſe guarantee to the 


; preſervation of the form of povern® © 
; ment which was ſettled dt that 
„in the year 1775;\ſo that 
E alteration could 44. e, nr 154 
bad innovation be admitted-in it, wi — 
out her conſent. This ; 
tation, however, n = 
l 
tempt, as if all ſtates were not 


i- competent to the reform or im- 
provement of heir on —— 


— * — - — 
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this alliance, was inte 
fy the Ottoman Porte, aud it was ac- 
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ment, without conſulting the opi- 


nion or aſking the leave of fo- 


rejgners for ſo doing... - | 
OR; fich. The, ſpeedy arrival 


©... ..,0f a memorial from 
the King of Pruflia, ſoon afforded 
new. matter of deliberation and 
Auen to the diet. In this 
piece the king obſerves, that if the 


| propoſed new alliance. has not for 


ite object the preſervation of the 
Rates of Poland, he cannot ſee its 
neceſſity or utility; but this can- 
not be the object, as the ſafety of 
Poland is already as fully guaran- 
died by the former treaties as it can 
be by any new ones; and, as it can- 
—_ Gn that the empreſs 
of Ruſlia finds it neceſſary, farther 
10 reſtrain herſelf, or her ally the 
emperor, againſt any infraction of 
them, it plainly follows that ſuch 
a defipn is imputed to himſelf, and 
Fr this alliance is directed againſt 
That he cannot therefore but 
object to, and proteſt in the ſtrongeſt 
terms againſt the ſaid alliance, as 
tending to break the good harmony 
eſtabli between Pruſſia and 


Poland by the moſt folemn trea- 


Zut if, on the other hand, it 
ſhould be ſaid, that the term common 
enemy, held out in au for 

ed to ſigni» 


cordingly directed againſt that pow- 


cer, the king could not avoid, out of 


friendſhip for the republic, to re- 

ent, that the Porte having, ever 
lince the concluſion of the peace of 
Carlowits, inviolably obſerved and 
religiouſly, fulfilled all the. terms of 
that treaty, and having not, even in 


all the violence of the preſent war, 


once infringed her 


0 


territorial 7 
i would net only be an act of the 
kigheſt injuſtice, but attended with 


+ - * 
- 
1 


- cated, and of involving the repi 


Which he had foreboded. 


aſliſtance, and the mo 


ed che affairs of that empire, 2 


. 


the moſt qangerous conſequen 
both to the eſtates of the repuhj 
and to thoſe of the king him 
which were ſo cloſely involved wy 
them, if ſhe were io contract al 
ances which muſt oblige the Pon 
to conſider Poland as an enemy; fy 
that no enlightened citizen of! 
land could avoid ſeeing at ons 
how difficult and impoſſible it wol 
be to defend his country again 
enemy. ſo near, ſo formidable, a 
ſo _ 1098 * 
The king ſeemed to approve 
the augmentation of the army, 
to. acknowledge the propriety of 
2 placing its forces up 
pectable footing; but he exprelk 
ſtrong apprehenſions that this ms 
ſure might be converted into au 
ſtrument for forwarding that al 
ance and war which he had de 


lic in thoſe grievous conſequena 


le ſcarcely applies himſelf. f 
to the patriotic citizens at |: 
than to the king, or even the at 
in different parts of the memond 
and in the concluſion, calls ſpe 
fically upon all the true patriots 

good citizens of Poland to, un 
with him, and to prevent, by tit 
union and wiſe meaſures, the ima 
nent dangers with which their cl 
try was menaced. + The king d 

cludes with an aſſurance, 6K 
will grant them every necell 


power 
ſuccours, for maintaining ho ind 


CA liberty, and ſecuruy, 


oland. X64, Wn 
If Ruſſia had got been inn 
ed as ſhe was at preſent, this meal 
rial would have been conlide | 
and would have immediately oped 
ed, as a declaration of war., EI 
politician who knew ang con 


4 
1 — 


e ſeen, that (he was now ſuftain- 


augmentation of the army to 
600 men, and If prafhicable to 
5.000, Was carried with an una- 
rity unequalled in the annals of 
put; ſo high was the 17 
ſpirit, that all the orders of che 
+, bot exceptihg the clergy, gave 
their peculiar Exetnptions, and 
feed to a general Cels on their 
dz; to ſupport the”"expence of 
t meaſure. In the ſame ſpirk a 
lic ſubſcription was opened and 
ally ſupported, but the contri- 
whs Were more in Kind than i 
ney, though equaſty, uſeful ; the 
pple giving thoſe.” 
ſuited their circuniſtanges, as 


the mean time, HE" difp6fition 
y ſo apparently prevalent in the 
6 8 the project for the 
Alliance with Ruflia' from heing 
all brought forward,” | 7 

be anſwer to the Pruſſian memo- 
, though fully expreſſive of a due 
iſe of the kind, neighbourly, and 
erous offers made by the king, 
ef his friendly diſpoſitions to 
nbc; was, however, conceiv- 
an 


| itſcem that ſome of the implica- 
us contained in the memorial, as 
ey had any diſpoſition to adopt 
meaſures therein objected to, 
fe entirely reliſhed by the diet. 
ey ſhewed that the project or the 
alliance had not been brought 
bre chem; that the augmenta- 

of their military force neither 
„nor could have, any connection 
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They oblery 
ply. ww waar... 
In the mean time, the decree for 


ceedings, but act conformably to 


thoſe: helps Which 


. other proviſions, horſes, oxen, 
ages, military ſtores, and men. 


ſure in the 


ſupported with dignity; nor 


with that deſign, if it had; and that 
the augmentation, and the impoſts 
allotted for its ſupport, were found- 
ed apon f purely defenſive. 
alr and open; aud 

their meaſures wer go Soul b. ö 
in every thing ormable to the 
public; will. That if any alliance 
ſhould be propoſed to them, the 
republic would never veil its 


yl 
independence of its ſovereign ** 
the rules of prudence, to the 8 
E of public faith, ang to the 
e 
ments of the king. The fates con- 
clude with an unanimous wil and 
intention of conducting their delibe- 
rations in ſuch à manner, as ſhould 


ference due to the friendly fenti- 5 


.. 


that their proceed= - 


fix iu the opinion of his Prufian # 


majeſty an advantageous Hides | 
ther underſtandings, 14 their patri- oF 
"1. te 
The ſtrong penn which the 
king ſhes d for the Ruſſian party 
and intereſt, beſides ſeveral 2 


ſpeeches in his preſence, whic 


could ſcarcely be conſidered thort 


of reproaches, gave occaſion likes - 

wiſe for bringing forward a mea» 
Kt b ! h be ws 

deeply and immediately affect 


This was no lefs than taking. the di- 1 
rection of the army out of his hands, 


the diſpoſal of which till now ha 
ever been virtually lodged in 
crown, through the medium 

war department and of the perm 5 
nent council, which were to be c ke 
dered only as its agents, Thobgh 


the. 


this, propofal was eee oppoſed . 
y Agitater 


and the queſtion frequent 


wit great heat, it was ultimately © 


carried in the affirmative. 
In the mean time the RuMiat 
troops were raking up winter quar- 
ters in Poland, and were faid- to 
__ have 


1 


* 
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were reſolved 'to give him ſeconding their intentions of ſup- 
— y.” The king ed porting the rights and privileges 
g to che nextefſiong of the republic. Among the enume- 
t warned them to cotfider wu rated articles of congratulation ana 
ut they were doing. | praiſe,” particular notice is taken 
_ „ however, by an * of their Licom in rend abor- 
ory ſpeech, reſtored, tive the — of FR — 12 
2 80 — the tem a rges di- 
Fay ch He Paget 2 ny oem own king and his mi- 
o ſuuther of any party than as he niſter. Nor does he leſs applaud their 
be at tended to the public conduct in ſecuring "the indepen- 
1% That the intereſt and pro- dence of their military foree, nd 
en of his country had regulating” its command and dif- 
e invariable objects of his 5 poſition in — 3 — as quo 
and the operat nei vent e y of ts 
all his actione, — — firſt adored by ba abuſe of power, 4 
at of his acceſſion to the inſtrüment of foreign influence #nd *'- | 
ſent,” That if the king went deſpotifm, which it WORE VINOD | 
ad in hand with the (the prope, nd have been ſuſceptible of. 
he people with the 7 "He points ſeverely at Rats with 
ng _ well wth” en, chem, reſpect to the peculiar | 

happily but if they ſuf- ſhe now wanted” to introduce, 36 1 

x cauſeteſs jealoufies and ſuſ- well as ber conduct in ._- 
(ions 8 interrupt that harmony, through that of 1 1075» immediat 


dont which” nothing could proſ- after "ſhe had fipned it, and | 

1, and the damon of diſcord again more, for the infetence which lie 

— his throne Among: them, wanted to draw from the latter, 
would, as certainly as that the . was bound by ie 
e dight e , from regulati 3 
5 1 am hopes ment as the p ——— of che 

f all trve patriots, and they would times and of things demanded.” 

reduced to a more deplorable The king bound" himſelf in ths 9 
te, than they had oven Fer ex- ſtrongeſt manner to fulfil ; 
| d —— of alliance wich, and grne- 


b A — 805 the king uaranteę of the republic, p 
J T Pruſſia, dated the 19th of — 4 — ticularly to ſecure its * 2 N 
N niber, was the means of afford- without intermedling 1 in its 1 
5 x lo decided a ſuperiority to the affairs, or wiſhing to trouble the 
nt party in the diet, as freedom of its deliberatipns t 
t 


a 1 to preclude all farthet con reſolutions, which, on the contr 
in this piece he loads the he will” bfe his utmoſt efforts to 
ftates with congratu- ſupport. He concludes with a ho 
by 2 — for the virtde, chat a conviction of the aprightai 

riotiſm which they rity of his intentions, ns w 
L EEC: A a8 1 dhe g n w 


reby affording an ent 3 
— — kimielf of 5 15 


ts 0wn wiſhes, by ee 


he entertains, 
2. any Gvniftcr inſiuuations 0 
prevail upon them, thrown out by 


* .4 \ 
. . 
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_ thoſe only oek 40 + ANCE" — T 
3 mark lilcewiſe ed an alliancy 
m, and who, in venlity, have which, however friendly, was of t 
. ——— —«̃ ws 


* ture. 


e 3 1 
,. . 
1 0 
* 
* 45 


rene 
ſtill eloſer connections with Polin 


is former, and to enter in 


As an introduction to this deſign 
he iſſued a declaration to ul 


powers friendly to Poland; as 


{. a0 wen. the2 of 
wee 2 


to i her —.— 


rityz "88 


| ego rates thereby to — 
of the Which he has 
2 declared be holds ſuperior to 


other important conſiderations 
oo having declared himſelf ready. 
to full his engagements. of alliance 


exorbi 


K in offering ſuch 
| y terms, eſta- 
= 3 ever wap high opinion 
- which ahe. Poliſh nation entertains 
of his 
The vi 
and the indepe 
_ to ope- 
to a degree 
of . its neighbours, 
which it had long ſince forgorten. 
oo paige e "range to enter 
into an nce 0 f the cloſeſt 
wich the republic, which was in- 
tended to include -a mutual gua- 
rautte of their reſpective domi- 


lions, beſides adopting certain mea- 


ſures for ſecuring the future tran - 1 
ependence of the 


9 and 1 
2 The court of Berlin was to 


bes prac . * yas: alle 


of the 


nature a 


f with ſendbil 
courſe of injury and o 4 
which ſhe had 
Ruſſia, and - reprobating-/ partic 
2 — te of 1775, whi 
the, Poles'to-accept, 
— which thy converted the whe 
nation into ſlaves and vaſſals. 
reprobates, in fill ſeverer terms, 
tantaſſumption of - Ruſſia, 
tally. ſubverſive of the ſovereig 
ic, in preventing 
from ſettling or reforming her 
government as ſhe liked, or asf 
l of public affairs required 


On all theſe accounts, as un 


and oppreſſion uphearg > 
jury p Jubi 


| "movg nations, the 


will, for che hondur of the em 
as pon yo ig the weak, and! 


ſcourge of the unjuſt and pe 


punctually fulfil all her treaties 
agements with the republic 
will at the firſt requiſition, ſend 
powerful army to her aſſiſtance; 
gives this notice to the fn 


powers, that * — be apy ; 


of the motives : 
into the ſervice _ Poland 
did the repu — — 
ſenfible to its — impofu 
chan its e as an iu 


* — 
* 
1 


> 2 
' 


which, the diet nominated am- 
fadors' to the following. courts : 
fantinople, Peterſburgh; Vi- 
1a; Berlin, Verſailles, and Lon- 
. This nomination, however, 
wired the "king's confirmation, 
Ich was obtained without diffi- 
xy; Though theſe miniſters were 
te firſt rank and quality, they 
re ſtill more eminent for 

fotiſm; and the opinion held of 


The conrſo'of the various eager 
ates which took place in the 
upon thoſe ſubje&y of diſcuſſion 
h we have ſtated, as well as 
; violent philippic was pro- 


nced againſt the em by one 
the — H e obſerved, 
great and numerous as the in- 
$ were Which the republic had 
aived from Rufha, they were 
y fuch as in unfortunate circum - 
es they. could not but expect 
[© that power, with whom, for a 
e of ages, they had been in a 
of frequent, if not general 
ity. But that the rapacity diſ- 
ed by the emperor, who, in the 
t of a long-eſtabliſhed and un- 
rrupted league of the cloſeſt 
dſp and amity, befides all thoſe 
al written ſtipulations which 
bind ſtates to mutual ſuccout 
kindneſs, a league cemented 
e ide of the republic by the 
eftinent ſervices, and conltantly 
i with the moſt invariable 
faith, ſtained the opening of 
en by taking advantage of 
whappy civil difſentions, feized 
Nt of their country, not on! 
a colour of right, but ev 
the pretence of a claim 
red opened the way to other 
for that fatal partition, by 
are than a third of Poland 
werd from; and totally loſt 
_ 
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S , 
to the reſt, This he repreſented as 
an act of ſuch diplicity; treachery; 
and of ſuch extreme turpitude in 
all moral reſpects, as to be without 
example among civilized nations, 
Whether chriſtian or infidek — He 
added to theſe; various other acts of 
injary, injuſtice, and oppreſſion, 
which he charged on the emperor. 
His fraudulent ſeizure of the ſalt- 
mines, by a quibble on the name of 
a brook ; his monopolizing that ar- 
ticle, to the great injury and di 
of the people at large; the arbi- 
trary injunCtion, by whick-the-nobi. 
lity, who poſſeſſed lands in Gallicia, 
were compelled to ſpend half the 
year in that province, at the peril 
of forfeiting their eſtates, although 
their ſeats, and the major part of 
their poſſeſſions, were fituatod in 
remote parts of the kingdom; and 
the late violation of the territorial 
rights of the republic at the ſiege of 
Choczim. Notwithſtanding the ex- 
treme ſeverities with which this 
ſpeech- was loaded, it was received 
with ſach unbounded applauſe by 
the diet; as had ſeldom been equalled 
upon — occaſion; a circuniſtance 
which ſufficiently pointed out the 
prevalent, ſtate of remper and opi> 
nion in that aſſembly. - | 
- The continuance of. the Ruſſian 
troops in the kingdom, at the ſame 
time that it cauſed great diſcontent 
and complaint in the nation ſerved 
no leſs to preſerve the union, and to 
ſupport the fervour of the diet. It 
was generally expected, and pro- 
bably hoped and wiſhed by the 
Poles, that the Pruſſian military ex- 
ertions would be immediately di- 
rected to drive the former out of 
the county. For, exclufively of 
their averſion to the Ruſſians, their 
eagerneſs to get in any manner en- 
tirely out of their hands, and the 

[41 ſatisfaction 


\ 


ſatisfaQion which the correction and 
chaſtiſement of their old oppreſſors 
would afford, ſtill enhanced by the 


y the puniſhment d be 
vpon the very ſcenes of voured evidently 
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immediate winter. campai 


enerally expected. The king wi 


owever, very cautious in appedlyy 
to that laſt reſpurce, and ends 
to make the 


their arbitrary tranſgreſſions, the prehenſion of his power, full int 


were prompted to wiſh for, a war, 
both as a demonſtration of the Pruſ- 
ſian ſincerity, and as likely to afford 
means ſor cementing the union ſo 
cloſely between the two nations, that 
nothing in the common courſe of 
things might de able to diſſolve it. 
From ſuch an union they hy 
the | happieſt effects. They knew 
that Sweden and the Porte were 
eager — parties — the 

3. expected ac 
— of ſome of the Germanic 
ſtates, and even of Denmark, when 
ſhe! ſaw that it might be done with 
ſecurity. Such a ſtate of things 
ſeemed to open the moſt flattering 


proſpects: they fancied they ſaw 


the tranquillity and liberty of the 


northern nations eſtabliſhed, upon the 
moſt permanent foundation, and a 
total ſtop put to the domineering 
interference of that overreaching 
er, which had for ſo many years 
confuſion, diſcord, and mi- 
ery through all the neighbouring 
countries. 
The king of Pruffia's conduct 
had afforded much countenance to 
3 of an immediate war. 
For, beſides his ſtrong re monſtrances 
to the court f Peterſburgh on the 
continuance of the Ruſſians in Po- 
land, and his declarations at War- 
ſaw, his troops had been long ad- 
vancing in great bodies —. 
frontiers dering on _ Livonia, 
Courland, and the Poliſh provinces, 
—— had like wiſe been formed, 
ery and ammunition brought 
forward, and appearances were ſo 
ſtrong, that not only war, but an 


* 


s the 
22 his intereſt to eſtab 


gour and unimpairedyas it was, w 
a full treaſury, the fir army in; 
e and the greatneſs of þ 
itary ations, produce 
As and the : 
ucceſsful war, without its ca 
quent inevitable evils. , 
It is likewiſe probable, that 
long and- alarming illneſs of 
king of Great Britain, ſerved gu 
ly at this time to check the de 


and to impede the activity off 


Pruſſian ſovereign. For that mi 
tune operated in a twofold capa 
throwing a cloud of uncertainty, 
only over the rehance which al 
be placed on the future proceed 
of that great country, but invoi 
in it, likewiſe, all that related u 
electorate of Hanover. 

Thus far the king of Prufli 
ſucceſsfully diſplayed all the 
ties of a great ſtateſman, andi 
able and accompliſhed D I 
Poland was now entirely it} 
hands, ſo far as the certain fn 
ſhip and alliance of a country 
mult be devoted to his ſerviced 
render it ſo, under a nomund 
dependence. This was, . 
bloodſhed or War, 2 great: 
more valuable acquiſition tha 
been produced by all the 
victories, and long wars of hö 
predeceſſor. Poland, under! 

rous government, which it 


always preſerve, would ſoon ba 
an impenetrable barrier de 
him and Ruſſia, and at the ſam 
a moſt uſeful ally on tbe 
Sileſia, in all future 


+ houſe of Auſtria. Thus, while 
W communicated happineſs and 2 
fary degree of power to his 
dene and neighbour, he would 
ve derived from it a degree: of 
purity to the ſtraggling appen- 
es of his own dominions, which 
y cannot otherwiſe eafily ac- 


Ire, 
Such an arrangement of thin 

ld have changed the face of 
irs wonderfully for the better, 
Lin the north and center of Eu- 


The u y country of 
arland, 1 ed ility 
e traverſed all Europe, in the 
dien hope of finding ſo much of 
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the ſpirit of knight errantry ſome- 
where left, as might induce ſome 
power heroically to deliver her from 
the deplorable bondage under which 
ſhe has ſo long laboured, would then 


find ſhelter under the wings either 


of the king or the republic, Time 
and wiſdom might have communi- 
cated fimilar benefits to other pro- 


vinces and countries. Why a ſyſ-. 


tem of policy, ſo wiſely and happily 
commenced, and for a time con- 
ducted, did not produce all the ef - 
fects which were hoped and wiſhed, 
5 1 be a ſuhject of future diſcuſs 


i 
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[Declining fate of the king's health in the month of Oftcher, 1788, «I 
1- terminates foon after in a continued delirium; grief” of the people, a 

meaſures taken by public characters in conſequence thereof. © Parlian 
mers purſuant to the laſt prorogation. Notification ro both houſes of the fl 
M hie majefty';s health; immediate adjournment for a fortnight, and ſum 
fer the” attendance , members ordered; examination of the king's ji 
cijaus before the yg council ; minutes of” the council board 2 
"© bath houfts at their ſecond metting ;' doubts ftarted in the houſe of 
mom, whether it <vould not be nect/ary to examine the phyſician: at tu 
| taten into further conſideration on the 8th of December, and a commitit 
f pointeu in each houſe.to examine the phyſicians ; their report brought uf ai 
| 10th, and a committee appointed ro jearch for precedents ; Mr. Fox aft 
| x * ', right of the prince of Wales to the regency;* his opinion comtroveriil 
11 Pitt; Mr. Pitt's conduct ſarcaſtically remarked upon by Mr. Bu lor 
VV. Fox's opinion condemned by the prefident of the council, and other 
in the uffer houſe; defended by the lords Loughborough, Stormont, 
Porte beſter. The N from the cemmittee of precedents brought up al 
Izth; Mr. Fox explains, and reaſſerts his opinion relative to the pm | 
right, and is warmly oppoſed by Mr. Pitt ; farther explanation of Mr. N * 
opinions upon the regency; diſcuſſion of the queſtion of right deprecated i 
houſe of lords ; ſpeeches of the duke of York and of the duke of Gli 
three re/olutions moved by Mr. Pitt, December 16; the ſecond reſolution, 4 
ratory of the right of the two houſes of parliament to appoint a . 
ftrongly oppoſed by lord North and Mr. Fox, and ſupported by the ma 
the rolls, the lord advocate of Scotland, the attgrney and ſolicitor gu 

and Mr. Hardinge; refletions of Mr. Ruſhworth on the miniſter's 0 
" the reſelution<arried by gymajority of 268 to 204; oppoſed on the rei ell 
the committee by Sir G eee and Mr. Wynaham ; amendment mou In of 
Mr. Dempſter, and withdrawn ; amendment to the third reſolution me 
Mr. Dempſter ; debate thereon adjourned to the 22d of December, 


A the moſt important tranſac- his indiſpoſition had ſpread non 
1 tions of the ſeſſion of parlia- the people; but upon his fen ind; 
ment, whoſe proceedings we are now Windfor his diſorder took a ne 
to relate, aroſe out of the peculiar unfortunate turn; and betor 
' circumſtances under which it aſſlem- end of the firſt week in Now® 
| bled, we muſt bring back the re- it was generally known that 0 | 
collection of the reader, for a mo- | ſettled into ne delirium. 
ment, to the impaired ſlate of the grief and conſternation whid 
king's health towards the latter end intelligence excited among 
of October 1788, On the 24th of ranks of his loyal and affe 
that month he had a levee at St. ſubje&s could only be equi der 
_ James's, for the purpoſe of quiet- that exultation and joy wits 
' wg the alarm, which the report of ſo conſpicuouſly manifeſted “ their | 


: o 1 — 


erivd of his auſpicious and happy 
epairec immediately to Windſor, 
there he was met by the lord 
ancellor, and they, in concert 
ith the queen, took ſuch meaſures 
lative to the domeſtic” affairs of 
ge king as the neceſſity of the caſe 
rn NN In the mean time all 
ole, who by their rank and ſitua- 
pn in the ſtate were required to 
ke a part in ſo new and unexpect- 
an exigence, aſſembled in the 
ppital ; and an expreſs was diſ- 
tched to. Mr. Fox, at this time in 
ay, to haſten his return. 
L Ihe parliament. had been 
V. prorogued to the 2th of No- 
% vember; and as the intended 
pmmilſion. for a further prorogation 
d not been iſſued by the king, its 
eeting took place upon that day, as 
matter of courſe. The peers and 
e commons remained in their ſepa- 
te chambers; and the chancellor in 
e upper, and Mr. Pitt in the lower 
uſe, having notified the cauſe of 
eir aſſembling without the uſual 
tice and W and 22 the 
propriety of their procceding un- 
es r {ach 2 to the ile ul- 
dn of any public bufineſs whatſo- 
er, both houſes reſolved unani- 
uſly to adjourn for fifteen days. 
t the lame time Mr. Pitt took oc- 
liow to obſerve, that as it would 
ndiſpenſably neceſſary, in caſe 
majeſty's Ulneſs thou unhap- 
continue longer than the period 
their adjournment, that the houſe 
al jul take into immediate conſide- 


" dhe means of ſupplyi 

bc u they werd n 
t of the royal preſence; it was 
bent upon them to inſure a 
| tendance, 'in, order to give 
'y poſiible weight and ſolemoity 
Ker proceedings. For this pur- 
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ſe it was ordered, that the houfe 
called over on Thurſday the 4th 
' of December next, and that the 
ſpeaker do ſend letters requiring 
the attendance of every member. 


Orders to tte ſame eſfect were made | 


by the lords. | 

In order to lay ſome ground for 
the proceedings of the two houſes 
of fer a council was held 
at Whitehall on 'the day preceding 
their meeting, to which all the 
privy councillors were ſummoned. 
Of fifty - four who attended, twenty - 
four were of the party of oppoſition. 
The phyſicians who had attended 
his majeſty during his illneſs were 
called before them and ſworn; aſter 
which three queſtions, which bad 
been previouſly debated and carried 
in the council, were put to them ſe- 
verally. The firſt was, Whether 


« his majeſty's indiſpoſition ren- 


« dered him incapable of meeting 
* his parliament, and of attending 
to any fort of public buſineſs?” 
To this they anſwered, « That cer- 
* tainly he was ingapable.”—The 
ſecond. was, What is your opinion 
« of the duration of bis majeſty's 
„ malggy, and of the probability of 
E a cufe?”” To this they anſwer- 
ed, „ That there was a great pro- 
« bability of his recovery, but that 
« it was impoſlible to limit the 
time. —The third queſtion was, 
Do you give this opinion from the 
particular ſymptoms of his ma- 


4 jelty's diſorder, or from r Cx» 


men in complaints of a ſimi- 
. Jar nature? To this their ge- 


fo neral anſwer was, „That it was 


* from experience, and having ob- 


« ſerved that the majority of thoſe + 


% who: were afflicted with the ſame 
* diſeaſe had recovered.” - , 
On the 4th the two houſes, Dec 
being aſſembled, the prefi> 
1213 | dent 
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dent of che councilinformedthe peers, 
that the * by the continuance of 
his indiſ ſition, was rendered inca- 
Pable of meeting his parfſament, and 
ern- 
ment were thereby ſuſpended. He 
then declared it to be his opinian, 


that in this diſmembered ſtate of Loi! bo 


the legiſlature, the right devolved e 
on the two houſes of 


make ſach proviſion for ſupplying 


the defect as ſnould be adequate to 


the neceſſity of the caſe ; ye that 


could be taken in ſo delicate a buſfi- 
ſhould be 
fully aſcertained: with this view he 
moved, that the minutes of the 
| privy council ſhould be read ; which 

ing done, the following Monday 
was appointed for taking it into 


neſs, that the defici 


confideration, + 
A motion to the ſame effect bein 


made by Mr. Pitt in the houſe- of 
comnions, Mr. Viner expreſſed his 
doubt, whether, in a matter of ſuch 

moment, —5 which would be at- 
tended with ſuch important conſe - 
quences, the _ = amd 


* committee of their own. Mr. 


* in reply, the delicac 
2 — 


EC object to 


remarked Caged that the exami- 
nation 


2008 


Mr. Viner; he felt the propriety of 
acting, with 5 dle elicacy; 
but i * their duty ſhould 


4 05 the latter ought 
not to be ſacrificed to the former. 
A doubt was alſo" lated by the 

er, whether, in the del de- 


. — AY 


liament to 


State Papers, p. 389. ] being 
1 up on the 005 r. to 


a report from the privy coun- 
* out a further examij tion of 
e phyſicians; either at their bar, or 


the council was taken 
th, which the houſe had it 
their power to adminiſter, 
Mr. Fox concurred in opinion with 


competent to iſſue writs for n# 
elections. This was determined i 
the affirmative, and the houſe iy 
mediately roſe. 
On Monday the sch, Mr. Dec. % 
Pitt, either convinced, yp- 
on further confideration, of the 
of Mr. Viner's ſuggeſtich, 
46, re the probabllin of ly 
mejeſty recovery would ber: ons 
more apparent upon a fuller enqu aus 
into the caſe, came forward tj 
poſe, that a committee of twenty. 
members ſhould be appointed we 
amine all the phyſicians who had 
tended the king during his ill 
A like committee was ap intedt 
ſame day in the houſe of lords;1 
members in both were ch 
nearly in equal numbers from e 2 
ſide of the houſe. oy 
The t of the-committee far 


printed, Mr. Pitt moved, “ th 
committee be appyinted to e 
* mine the journals of nd. 
* and report precedents of 
40 edings as may have | 7. 
in caſes of the perſons a+”? 


6 « ere of the I authority vel 3 
ented of N rape byl 4 
ney, ſickneſs, infirmity, ot 75 

10 + with a view to provide fr 


te ſame.” The motion being 1 
Mr. Fox toſe, and objeRed tot * 
tory, and productive of v 
ley and oh roper delay. 
ſaid, 1 the right — „ = 
man knew, that no precedent 
| horde found of the ſi penſion a 
ecutive goven ment, in 
the ſame nme, Mere exiſted at 
apparent to the —_—_ fal 
capaci of own 
he "wes cations upon dhe! 
tureſt conſideration of the 
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- and of. the analogy of the 
mon law of the land, that when- 
the ſovereign, from fickneſs, 
firmity, or other incapacity, was 
— to exerciſe the functions of 
is high office, the heir apparent, 
. * fall age and capacity, had 
dE loutable n a claim to the exer- 
e of the executive power, in the 
ne and on behalf of the ſove 
urin continuance of ſuch in- 
pacity#25 in caſe of his natural 


rary deficiency as they might think 
moſt proper, to preſerve \unimpair- 
ed the intereſts of the 3 

and the ſafety and welfare of hie 
nation. He added, that from the 
mode in which the right honourable 

gentleman had treated the ſubject, 

a new queſtion preſented itſelf, and 
that of much greater magnitude 
than the queſtion ori y before | 
them ; it was a que of their 
own rights: it was become a doubt, 


miſe, At the ſame time he ac- whether the houſe had on this im- 


nowledged, that the two houſes of 
rliament were alone competent to 

rohounce when the prince ought 
take poſſeſſion of and exerciſe 


1 thought it candid, he ſaid, learn 
tertaining this opinion, to come 
ward fairly, and avo it at that 
ant; that the prince had not 

le this claim himſelf, he im- 


ed to his known moderation, and 


2 delicacy of his ſitua - 
he thought this a ſtrong 
— amongſt * why the 


ould not waſte a moment - 
fly, but proceed, with all becom - 
Ig ſpeed and diligence, to reftore to 
le conſtitution the ſovereign power, 


5 of the royal an. 
. tations or reſtrictions Ar by 


The chancellor of the . 


le, with ſome heat, to controvert 
e doctrine adyanced by Mr. Fox; 


: declared it to be little leſs than 
eaſon inft the conſtitution; and 


to maintain, on the ge 


aged hi 

N that the heir apparent 

no more right, in the caſe al- 

(oo hr erciſe fa 1 

Ne power, than an any other 

in the A N na and that it 

two - 

* the AA 


SE (he people, to ma 
Rr Arp the ah ro- 


5 bY 


Tight with the penalties of conſtruc- 


portant occaſion. any deliberative 
power at all. The motion he had 
made could therefore no ! be 
called * but was become 


2 Ger they in * to 


W . 
Mr. Fox remarked, in * 
that the ſovereignty of theſe king - 
doms being hereditary, and no par- 
hament exiſting which could legally 
alter the ſucceſſion, nothing but a: 
caſe of neceſſity, which at preſent, 
he averred, did not exiſt, could 
Juſtify the two houſes in aſſuming 
to chemſelves the right of ſetting 
_ the heir a ot from the re- 

or purtin the executive 

to his ha 4 with any limi- 


their own authority. | 
Mr. Burke added ſome farcaſtical | 

remarks upon the doctrine of the 

chancellor of the exchequer, Were 

he to become 1 
as undou t 7. very 

ae of the houſe Lo de, P : 

wo doctrine they had heard ST 

0 


he ſhould be excuſed if ue 
gave vote for a prince whoſe ami 
Ghee was E his _ 
e to 


recommendations, in preference 


competitor who had chreatened the 
aſſertors of the prince of 'Wales's 
1214 


tive 
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tive treaſon. Being called to order m 
for theſe expreſſions, he infiſted ot 
he was gt diſorderly: 14 0 right 
honourable gentleman aſſert 
that the —— had no more right 
to the A ee than an 1 lab. 
ject 
. eee 
vent o 

5 

concluded the dete 
tion with complaining of the inde- 
ecncy of the expreſſion that had been 
uſed; and whether, when 
Mr. Somers aſſerted, in the conven- 


the 


tion. of ue that no perten had 4 


right to the wp it would have 

been thought, « any mem- 

ber $o have ronounced 
him a competitor ES iam III. 

A committee of twenty - one, of 

nine were members of oppo- 

fifion, was then e to ſit with 

the 8 15 . 

bene motion, was . 

i, the 9 of lords by the preſi- 

without a. diviſion, lordſhip 


nt of the council, 

condemned the doctrine advanced 
by Mr. Fox in the bouſe of com- 
. which he Rated to be, that 
event of his majeſty is inca- 
er the prince of Wales had an 
* 155 to aſſume the exer- 
vereign power, This 
a declared was reaſonable to the 
conſtitution; and he afferted, on the 
contrary, that the right and du of 

applying the preſent deficiency 
the ſovereign power belonged ſolely 
and entirely to the two remaining 
branches of the legiſlature. 
Lord Ars lg defended 
Mr. Fox's poſition, both as being 
more analogous? to oF law of. the 
land. and the f wit, of the conſtitu- 
tion, and as þ b dr 5 the 


Whatever; and 1 houſe ther the two houſes would/not 
of US fame opinion, Wh 4 nn 


3 carried 


any embarraſſments and danyy 
which might ariſe from the oppojy 
doctrine. He inſiſted. upon the py, 
tical abſurdity. of — . an hered, 
tary ſucceſſion to the monarchy, u 
an elective regehcy. He aſked, wig 


by in effect aſſume the whole gy 
vernment to themſelves, as ſuch 
regent might be ſo elected, as woul 
neceſſarily become the mere flared 
the eleQors ? He put thg caſes 
the two houſes in Irelayd aſſuniy 
the an right, and electing a difs 
rent. perſon to be their regent. 
rented the houſe, that by d 
common law the pringe of Walk 
had many 757 and Il 
culiar to himſelf, and which ly 
ed to no common ſubject. 
was therein deſcribed to ane al 
the ſame with the king, and it m 
as much high treaſon to compaſig 
imagine his death as that of d 
king, It would ſcarcely, he lad 


be denied, that if the preſent wilenie« 
fortunate emergency had happen clea 
during an intermiſſion of parame | 
that the prince of Wales would hat 


been warranted in iſſuing writs, al 
ſummoning the parliament to week 
at the 7 time he held, with My 
Fox, that the exerciſe of thiz rig 
under the preſent circumſtances 
ought to wait the declaration of l 
wajeſty's incapacity by . the 1 
houſes of parliament. . - 

The lords” Stormont and Park 


cheſter argued op the ſame fide ved 

lord Lo ON gh; and were ops able 

oe by the ten. * and earl S they 

the former of whom ,conteat phe 

47 himſelf with declaring, that the | * 

trine advanced was do him at roc. 

entirely new. am 

Dee. 12. on the a de. th 

*, yas brought up from WW e 
ordered to be pe 


committee, and 1 


14 and Mr. Pitt then moved, 
t' the 'hoaſe, ſhould on Thurſ- 
next reſolve itſelf into a com- 
nee of the whole houſe, to take 
to- conſideration the ſtate of the 
Upon this occaſion Mr. Fox,roſe 
> defend himſelf a 
eſentations which, he alledged, 
ad been given of his ſentiments 
lative to the | regency. - He had 
n made to aſſert that the prince 
Wales had a right to aſſume the 
pyal authority, upon the interrup- 
ma ts — in conſequence 
the king's illneſs and incapaci- 
y, He believed, he ſaid, that he 
ad never uſed the word aſſume; 
that he undoubtedly meant, and 
hat he was till ready to maintain, 
„ that the claim, as of right, 
u in the prince, but that the 
ljudication. of the poſſeſſion was 
the tivo houſes of parliament. 
heir right of election he poſitively 
nied, and he conceived there was 
clear diſtinction between that, and 
right of adjudication. Thus in 
pateſted returns of members of 
at houſe, the right of adjudica- 
dn belonged to their committee 
ove ſtairs, but the right of the 
ron declared daly returned to his 
at in parliament was derived from 


«> - 
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ion in his conſtituents. He was 
ad, however, to find- that even 
f who denieqͥ the ſtrict right, ad- 


able claing to the regency ; and 
ene 
gut ey ought in pru to 
fe the Liſcultion of 8 
cal diſtinctions. Mr. Fox 


Rt the chancellor. of the exche- 
7 would- give the houſe ſome 
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inſt the miſre- 


other authority, the right of e- 


ated that the prince had an irre- 


cluded with exprefling his hopes 


mation reſpecting the nature 


of the ſitions he meant to lay 
before | pr ens upon the ſtate 
of the nation. For his own part, 
he ſaid, he ſhould not he fitate then 
to declare what in his opinion they 
ought to be, namely, a declaration 
or addreſs to the prince, ſtating che 
fat of his maje y's preſent inca- 
parity. and inveſting his royal 
ighneſs, during - ſuch. i ity, 
with the full exerciſe. of all the 
powers, in the ſame manner 
and to the ſame extent as they 
might be exerciſed by his. majeſt 
had his health enabled him to di 
charge the functions of the ſove- 
reign authority. 
r. Pitt followed Mr Fox, and 
after admitting the explanation 
* by the latter, declared that 
he was ready to meet him on the 
round, upon which, 22 
eliberation, he had th t fit to 
place the queſtion in diſpute be- 
tween them. The right honour- 
able gentleman now aſſerted, that 
the prince of Wales had a right 
to exerciſe the royal authority, un- 
der the preſent circumſtances. of, 
the country, but that it was a 
right not in poſſeſſion, until the 
E could exerciſe it on, what 
called, the adjudication, of par- 
liament. He, on his part, denied 
that the prince of Wales had ary 
right , whatever, and upon . that. 
point the ,right honcurtle gen- 
tleman and he were ſtill = if 2, 
an iſſue that, in his opiniogd, mult 
be decided, before they could pro- 


ceed one ſtep farther in the great. 


and important conſiderations to. be 
diſcuſſed and determined. 


been uſed, tending to inſinuate 
that this right of 4 Hhudieadbon. un- 
der the preſent or ſimilar circum- 


es, cquld only take u 
ts N Y — 


* 


A 
expreſſion, be remarked, had alſo 


. ̃ . IK 
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. judges, 


a ſuppoſition of the actual ſitting of 
rhament; the plain inference 
which was, that if parliament 
were not fitting," the prince of 
Wales could aſſume the exerciſe of 
the regal authority. Mr. Pitt de- 
clared, that he thought the prince 
of Wales could, in no caſe, aſſume 
of right the ſovereign power. If 
there were no- parliament in exiſt- 
ence, he granted that the heir ap- 
parent, adting in concert with other 
perſons in great ſituations, might, 
under ſuch circumſtances as the 
, have Mued writs, and con- 
vened the two houſes, for the pur- 


eb i 5-5 anther 


But, ſuppoſing the right of aſ- 
ſumption given up altogether, and 
that os . have = 
right iament, he 
A ed that they were = as 

as the ſentiments of the 
right honourable gentleman ſo ma- 
niteſtly intimated. It was ſubver- 
five of the principles of the con- 
ſtitution to admit, that the prince 
of Wales ___ under any cir- 
cumſtances, ſeat himſelf on the 
throne, during the life-time of his 
father; and the intimation of the 
exiſtence of ſuch a right, as he had 


- remarked" on a former occaſion, 


preſented 2 
nitude 
the preſ 


ion of greater mag - 
importance, even than 
exigency, and the pro- 


_ wiſion that it neceſſarily required; 


a queſtion that involved in it the 
principles of the conſtitution, the 
— ag and "ſecurity of our li- 


ste. 
When the rights and powers of 
the two — aſcertained, it 


would then become à queſtion, to 


whom and what portion of the ſo- 
vereign ſhould be delegated 
during his majeſty's illneſa upon this 
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pripce of Wales: 


int, however decided he might 
in his 182 ainſt the whole 

or any part of the re er 
being veſted in the alter Wale 
as a matter of right, in any way, in 
which that right had been explain. 
ed, he was equally ready to fay, 
that, as a-matter of diſcretion, and 
on the ground of expediency, it was, 
in his opinion, highly deſirable, tha 
whatever part of the regal power 
it was ne ſhould be exerciſed 
at all during this unhappy intervi, 
ſhould be veſted in a ſingle b 
and that this perſon ſhould be the 
that he all 
thought it moſt confiſtent with true 
nſtitutional principles, and mot 
or the public convenience, that his 
royal highneſs ſhould exerciſe 
that portion of authority, whatever 
it might be, unfettered by ay 
manent council,” and with the 
ree choice of has political ſervants 
With regard to the ion a 
royal authority which ought to be 
given, or withholden, it would be 
premature, in the preſent ſtage df 
the buſineſs, to enter into the pu- 
ticular diſcuſſion of it; but he hat 
no objection, even now, to declare 
in genera}, that whatever authon- 
ty was neceſſary for carrying @ 
the public bufineſs with yigot 


bol 


and diſpatch, and for providing p 
during this interval, for the {ak- Was 1 
ty and intereſts of the coun coul 
ought to be given; but, on WIT fr; 
other hand, any authority not ne. lubje 
ceſſary for thoſe purpoſes, and er of 1} 
pable of being, by poſlibility, em entir 
ployed in any way which might (Fit: 
tend to embarraſs the exerciſed had « 
the king's lawful authority, wi any 

he ſhould be enabled to reſumes x Gi 
into his own hands, ought w e prnc 
withholden ; becauſe, from its „ bach 
ing given, more - incon' on th 
might ariſe 10 the furure inet e 


both of the and of the 
crown, than any which could ariſe, 
in the mean — from its tempo- 
ſuf 
P As it was evident from 
Dec. 15. the complexion of both 
houſes of parliament that the ma- 
jority was adverſe to the claim of 
the prince of Wales, as of right, to 
the regency, it was thought moſt 


— 
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. adviſeable, by thoſe who held the 
1 affirmative, to avoid, if poſſible, its 
| being brought to a formal deciſion. 
„Wick this view, on the 15th Dec. 
e the earl Fitzwilliam, after ſtating 
0 the inexpediency of bringing, un- 
be 


der the preſent circumſtances, an 

abſtra& political queſtions into diſ- 
cuſſion, when all parties were agreed 
in ſubſtance, defired to know from 
the miniſters, whether rhey meant. 
to introduce any propoſition of that 
nature, He was anfwered by earl 
Camden, who ſaid, that as the moſt 
eſſential rights of the two houſes of 
parliament had been queſtioned by 
perſons of great and reſpectable 
authority, he thought it was become 
abſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould 
not be left doubtful and unſettled. 


8 


2 I 


LK 
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Vpon this declaration his royal 


If highneſs the duke of York roſe, 
I and addrefſed the houſe to the fol- 
ol lowing effect. 

ß Perfectly unuſed, he ſaid, as he 
aſt- was to ſpeak in a public aſſembly, he 
ig ould not refrain from offering his 
i ſentiments to their lordſhips on a 
nes lubje& in which the deareſt intereſts 
co the country were involved. He 
"rely agreed with the noble earl 
ky (Fitzwilliam) and other lords, who 
e tad exprefſed their wiſhes to avoid 
* ay queſtion which tended to induce 
** T aſcufſion on the rights of the 
? prvce. The fact was plain, that no 


fach claim of. right had been made 


dn the part of the prince; and he 
wu conbdent that his royal highneſs 
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underſtood too well the ſacred 
principles which ſeated the houſe 
of Brunſwick on the throne of 


Great Britain, ever to aſſume or 


exerciſe any power) be his claim 
what it might, not derived from the 
will of the people, - expreſſed by 
their repreſentatives and their 
lordſhips in parliament aſſembled. 
It was upon this ground that he 
muſt be permitted to hope, that the 
wiſdom and moderation of all con- 
fiderate men, at a moment, when 
temper and unanimity were ſo pe- 
culiarly neceſſary, on account of the 
dreadfal calamity which every de- 
ſcription of perſons muſt, in com- 
mon, lament, but which he more 
particularly felt, would make them 
wiſh to avoid preſſing a decifion, - 
which certainly was not neceſſary 
to the great object expected from 
parliament, and which muſt be 
moſt painful in the diſcoflion to a 
family already ſufficiently agitat- 
ed and afflicted. Such, his royal 
highneſs obſerved, in coneluſion, 
were the ſentiments of an honeſt 
heart, equally influenced by duty 
and affeQion to his royal father, 
and by attachment to the conſtitu- 
tional rights of his ſabjeQs ; and 
he was confident that if his royal - 
brother were to addreſs them in 
his place, as a peer of the realm, 
theſe were the ſentimengs which he 
3 diſtin! — * ol ay 
e was followe his royal 
highneſs the dake 4 Glocefter, 
who, after 1 2 peculiar un 
pleaſantneſs of his own ſituation, 
and declaring that it was only four 


hours ſince he had heard that zny 


thing was to be agitated upon the 
ſubject that day, — the 
diſcuſſion of a queſtion, which could 
only tend to produce'the moſt miſ- 
chievous conſequences. He declar- 
ed himſelf a mere individual, not 
f ' Influenced 


1 
— 
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by a ſincere love of his country, 


aud a ſtrong ſenſe of what he knew 


would be his , majeſty's 4 
were he ly to recover from 

lamented indiſpoſition. His 

royal hneſs truſted, that the 

ſenſe and loyalty of a majori- 

in CLE would yet prevent 

{threatened deciſion on this 

þ A + [Perſeverance in it was 

miſchie vous to the Jaſt degree, and 

could oh be meant for 52 2 


RES 
<tr en the fable, that, if the 


attempt was in, and the 


could ſay, that he believed 
he ſhould not dare to truſt himſelf 


—— the royal family, the 
perſevered in their 2 
tion; and che lord chancellor cloſed 
_ the converſation by declaring, that 

be much : lamented the 


the houſe canes having re- 
ved ĩtſelf into a committee, Mr. 


wit I. A That it is the 
25 committee, That his majeſty is 
rented, by his preſent indiſpo- 
„from coming to his par 
2 ment, and from attending to 
8 buſineſs; and that the per- 
exerciſe ed autho- 


t before that houſe, 
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influenced by. party, but actuated 


© rity. is thereby, for the preſent, 
«« interrupted.” 

II. That it js the opinion of 
this committee, That it is the 
« right and duty of the Jords {pi 
ritual and temporal and com. 
« mons of Great Britain, now af. 
* ſembled, and lawfully, fully, and 


* wh repreſenting all the eſtate 


e people of this realm, to 
Ep the .means of ſupplying 
the defect of the perſqnal exer. 
« ciſe of the royal authority, arifug 
from his majeſty's. {aid indiſpo- 
< ſition, in ſuch manner as the ei 
« gency of the caſe, may appear v 


require.“ 


Reſolved. That for this pur- 
< pole, and for maintaining entire 
« the conſtitutional authority of the 
1e king, it is nece „ that the 
« ſaid lords ſpiritual and tempo 
* ral and commons of Great 
« tain, ſhould determine on h 
a; — 1 the royal aſſent 
Sj given in parliament to 
* os ms may be paſſed by the 


* two houſes of parliament, reſped- 


« ing the exerciſe of the powers and 
« authorities of the crown, in the 


„ name, and on the behalf of the 


& king, during the continuance of i 
« mazeſty's preſent indiſpoſition, 
The arguments arged by My, Pit 


in ſupport of the ſecond reſolution, 


were principally drawn from tw 
ſources, the precedents contained in 
the report of the committee, 206 
the nowledged. maxims and ip 


as Tit of the conſtitution. 


opinion of this «x 


With reſpe& to the firſt, he al 
mitted that no precedent occurred 
that was directly in point; viz, 1 
which an interrup taken 
- place of the perſonal exerciſe of the 
royal authority with any legal pte 
viſion, at a time when there exiſted 


an heir apparent of ot age 9 


SSS gp seng ess eo Yu T_T TT 


ke remarked that there were many 
caſes from which ſtrong analogies 
might be drawn, and which tended 
greatly to elucidate the ſubject. 
And 4 , he challenged his oppo- 
nents to point out a ſingle caſe, either 
of the infancy, infirmity, or illneſs 
of a ſovereign, in which the full 
of ſovereignty were exerciſ- 

ed by any perſon whatever, If the 
right attached to his royal high- 
neſs, under the preſent circumſtan- 
ces, in the ſame manner as on the 
demiſe of his father, an heir pre- 
ſamprive would have the ſame 
claim as an heir apparent ; but the 
cedents 'clearly proved that no 
lach right exiſted. In the reign of 
Ed the third, no heir claimed 
the exerciſe of ſovereignty : the 
iament 
the King's perſon to exerciſe the 
of Richard the ſecond, counſellors 
were alſo appointed to adminiſter 
the ſovereign authority. In the 
infancy of Henry the fixth, the 
parliament was called together by 


firſt being ſtill Hving abroad, and 
the act was ratified by the parlia- 
ment that followed. Theſe three 
inflances were ſufficient to ſhew that 
the exerciſe of the ſovereign power 
during the infancy of the king was 
never claimed as of right, bat al- 
* deſegated by parliament. 

th reſpe& to caſes of abſence, he 
obſerved that, if a right exiſted to 
repreſent the king, it muſt be a per- 
fect and an entire right, a right ad- 
mitting of no modification whatever, 
becauſe, if any thing "ſhort of the 
whole power were given, it would 
beleſs than by right could be claim - 
ed, and conſequently anacknowledg - 
ment that aol right exiſted. But, 


by a reference to ti ancient records, 
. 1 3 ; þ © 
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provided a council about 
(overeign functions. In the reign 


the young king's ſecond uncle, the 


| [77 
it would be found that the . 
uu, or lieutenant for the 2 — 


never been inveſted with the whole 
ſovereign authority. The powers 

ven to the cuffodes regni had been 
FFerent under different circum- 


ſtances. The power, for inſtance, 
of beſtowing benefices, and doing 


other acts of. ſovercignty, was oc- 
caſionally granted to them by ex- 
preſs acts — a maniſeſt pro 
their powers had been always ſub- 
ject to limitation, and that held 
their offices not as of right, but by 
7 7mm With reſpect to caſes 

of infirmity, one inſtance had oceur- 
red where the exerciſe of royalty had 
been interrupted, and which appear- 
ed to him to be mot Ha caſe in point 
than any other. The precedent to 
which he alluded was that of Hen- 
the fixth, which differed indeed 

m the preſent caſe, in that the heir 
apparent was not of full age. But 
the parliament of that day not only 
provided for the moment, but loo - 
ed forward to the time when the 
heir apparent ſhould attain full age, 
ting him a reverſionary 

e ſame preciſely with the regent 's, 
3 take mn NY he ſhould come 
of age: though they provided 
for Mowing him 2 period more 
conſiderabſe powers than they ſuf- 


fered the repent to poſſeſa, 
had ſtill — Flim . 6 


ers of — es made 


— 
any right exiſting in 

dent of their — : biaigägsce 
he thought ſufficient” to ſhew! the 
ſenſe of parliament in thoſe days, as 
much as if the heir app | 
been of full age. If then nd pre- 
cedent to thoſe which he 
had ſtated could be ſound, he ſhould 
preſume, that the eommittee would 


of courſe admit; that no 1 eo” 


proof that 


% * 


| 
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ed cither in an heir, apparent or an 
heir preſumptive, to aſſume the 
functions of royalty, on the tem- 
_ Porary . incapacity of the fove- 
reign. | 1 
"The only queſtion, then, was, 
where did the right of providing for 
ſuch a deficiency exiſt? If no 


precedent, in hiſtory or in law, was 


to be found, fag the exerciſe of ack 


authority, during the diſability ; 
ſovereign. —— was it lodged ? 


It was to be found in the voice of the 


people: with them it reſted; and, 
though the third eſtate of the legiſ- 
lature might be deficient, yet the or- 
ns of ſpeech remained entire in 
eir repreſentatives, the lords and 
commons, thrgagh whom the ſenſe 

of the people might be taken. With 


them therefore it reſted, as a right, | 


to provide for the deficiency 

third branch of the legiſlature, 
whenever a wa Ox aroſe. * 
were not me Opinions, 
who had fram- 


the opinions of 
ed the Wag They had not, 
indeed, hke committee, to pro- 
vide for the interruptions of the 


gal power, while throne was 
full, but to ſupply the deficiency of 
the third of the legiſlature, 
Which was wholly vacant. As the 
power of filling the throne reſted 
with the people at, the revolution, 
ſo, at the preſent moment, on the 
ſame principles of liberty, on the 
ſame rights of parliament, did the 
providing for the deficiency reſt 
with the people... - 
He again adverted to the proceed- 
ings of parliament in the reign 
the faxth, which he contend- 
ed were all founded on the preſump- 
tion of their right to declare both 
in what manner, and by whom, the 
royal authority was to be exerciſed, 
for and in the name of the king. In 


that reign, the duke of Gloceſier 
claimed the regency, and appliel 
to parliament for the ſame as hi 
right; but the anſwer of parliament 
to this claim was, that neither 
had by birth, nor by the will of hiz 
brother, any right whatever to the 
exerciſe of royal authority. They, 
however, appointed him regent, aud 


entruſted him with the care of the 
young king. 


Here gc Was an 
inſtance of the claim of right having 
been actually made, fully de- 
cided upon by parliament, which de. 
clared that no ſugh right exiſted, 
Mr. Pitt concluded his 22 by 
defending himſelf againſt the impu. 
tation of agitating, without neceſ- 
fity, queſtions of a dangerous ten- 
dency, He denied that he had firſt 
ſtirred them ; but unconſtitutional 
claims having been aſſerted, it was 


their duty to declare their right, ſo 


that it might remain aſcertained be- 
ond the poſſibility of any queſtion 
and become ſ to pol. 

terity. On the contrary, if the right 
were not declared, it would appear 
that the two Houſes had made a com · 
promiſe unbecoming their dignity, 
and had acted upon mo- 
tives, rather than a due regard to 
the true intereſts of their coun- 


23 North roſe in oppoſition to 
Mr. Pitt. He did not underſtand, 
he ſaid, how .it would appear that 
the committee, b agrering with 

eg 2 


fel 


. . IR 


ceed to reſtore the third branch of 
W che legiſlature ; and the ſooner they 
did that neceſſary act of duty, the 
leſs would their proceedings be li- 
able to the imputation of having 
been conducted upon perſonal mo- 
tives, In conſequence of that me- 
lancholy mis fortune, which they all 
deplored, they were fitting, not in- 
deed in the form of a convention 


houſes of parliament had been re- 
gularly called together) bat with 
no more authority than a conven- 
tion poſſeſſed, to do that duty which 
the calamity of the moment called 
upon them to perform. Under ſuch 
circumſtances, they ought to con- 
ine themſelves ſtrictly to the neceſ- 
ſity of the caſe, ſince every ſep they 
proceeded beyond the nece 
the caſe, was a ſtep in error, and 
conſequently a ſte 
ought.not.to take. The motion, he 
ed,. called upon them to de- 
clare the right and duty of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal. What 
right had that houſe to interfere 
with the rights and duties. of the 
other houſe? In the ſecond part of the 
queſtion he ſaw a project for paſſing 
a bill; a project directly violating 
the fundamental principles of the 
conſtitution, and to which, for that 


nght had that houſe, or the, two 
houſes, to make laws? To paſs. a 
bill, was to do an act of legiſlation, 
and to aſſume powers that did, not 
belong to them: powers, that the 
conſtitution had placed in the hands 
the king, lords, and commons, in 
parlament aſſembled, and in their 
lands @nly. © Their road was. eaſy 
nd ſhort : proceed direchy to no- 
mate a regent, and then, when 


aA (4 % Aro tro A tlic codgu=un.<0t 


te legiſlature was compleat. they 


in point, a preced 
(becauſe it happened that the two 


ty of 
which they 


reaſon, he could not agree. What. 


the third branch, was reftored, and f 
whatever his powers might be, 


— — — 
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would become a parliament, perfect 
in all its conſtitutional form, and 
they might legally paſs any laws 
either of limitation, reſtriction, or of 
any other kind. But, to attempt to 
proceed otherwiſe, was to trench 
on the prerogatives of the crown, 
while they lay at their mercy. They 
had a precedent, he Taid, directly 
2 x (nay the 

bility of our preſent happy con- 
ſtitution en Haw bad thoſe 
great men thought it their duty to 
act, who ſettled thereyolution ?—To 
declare the vacancy of the throne, 
and immediately to reſtore the re- 
gal power, and. render the legiſla- 
ture complete, 

The original tion was ſu 
ported by the maſter of the ro 
4he lord advocate of Scotland, the 
attorney and ſolicitor general, and 
the loner. general to the queen. 
They inſiſted much upon the ſilence 
both of the common and ſtatute law, 
with reſpect to a right — in 
any perſon to the regency They 
ſaid it was caſus non - proviſus, an 
that the lords and commons, bein 
the only two branches of the 22 
lature in a capacity to act, were 
bound to provide 3 .—— for 
ſupplying the defect as were moſt 
conſonant and analogous to the law 
of the land. They argued upon a 
diſtinction between the galitica and 
natural capacity of the king, and 
maintained, that in the contempla- 
tion of the law, the monarchy was 


_ ill perfect and gomplets, and the 


king's political capacity entire, not- 


withſtanding his preſent illnets.— 


The lord advocate for Sc 


added, that from a number of pre- 


cedents tp be found in the 


tory of that kingdom, it appeared. 


that the appointment of a regent, 
had 


always 
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o been made in Scotland as in 
under the ſanction and 
ty of the ſtates of the king- 


dom, bither previouſly given, or af. 


terwards interpoſed; and ſometimes 
' the next heir of the crown had been 
appoin 1 ted, ſometimes nor, ſometimes 


one regent, and at other times more 


man one. 
Mx. vt. laid; . 
wpon the precedents of Henry 
mtb, and upon the regency bills 
rhich paſſed in the reign of 
4 and of the preſent king. 


oy 


F 


15 


s of Wales was ma 

ic the duke of Cumber- 
next preſumptive heir, 
in che latter, the king 
to nominate a regent 
V though the duke ef 
the next major in ſucceſ- 


* 
Lb 


351 
* 
E 


w 


＋ 
2 
+ 


* 


2. 


e or! 


fon. —Theſe' indeed were acts of 


tegiſlatures ; but in the 
debates which they occaſioned, no 
complaint was made, no idea ſtarted 
thatthey were doing an injury to the 
n umptive heir, or that 
any other. He likewiſe contend- 
that the convention at the re- 
_ volation did, in their declaration re- 
the appointment of William 
* ki ' ak | 
and the iti | | 
; 1 ——— each, decide upon an ab- 
a 1 T did le- 
giſlate, to all intents and purpoſes, 
as far as was now propoſed to be 


Mr. Fox combated thefe argu- 
ments with great force and acute- 
neſs. He declaring; that 
iu his opinion the la of the com- 
mittee e to ſearch for prece- 
dents had been 

def thoſe" reported being either irre- 
Jevant and inapplicable, inconſiſtent 


with ench other, or drawn from pe- 


7 


r, in caſe of a minority; ' 


in the nature of thingy, 


ſuſpenſion, the anſwer muſt be, 
entirely fruitleſs, all 


riods of civil violence, anarchy, al 


confuſion.— Of this latter fort ke 


ſhewed'the precedents ſo much iv 
ſiſted upon, of the feign of Henry ths 


ſixth eminently to ;and at the lane 


time proyed, that ſo far as the 
inconſiſtency with each other afford. 
ed any ground of argument, the 
were, on the whole, more favour 
* To his opinions than thoſe o 

opponents, | 

He next endeavoured to prove, 
from the fpirit and practice of the 


conſtitution, and the abſurdities and 
dangers to which a contrary doc 
trine would lead, his main poi. 
tion, viz. that the prince had, ſub- 
x, 


judication of the two 

uſes of parliament, an excluſim 
right, under the exiſting circun- 
ſtances, to the full exerciſe of the 
gry 5 gs 

e aſſumption of a power t 
nominate a regent, he conſidered, 
ſo far as it went, as a converſion 
of the ſucceſſion of the mogarely 
from hereditary to eleAive, inf 


ing, that the poſſeſſion of the crown, 


and of the executive authority, mul, 
be governel 
the ſame principles. In order u 
uſtrate this, he put the caſe d 
a foreigner aſking an Engliſhman, 
whether the monarchy of Gres 
Britain was hereditary or elecliye 
Any man familiar with the theor 
of the conſtitution would natural 
anſwer that it was hereditary ;, bol 


if the doctrine of that day previ 
ed, if the | houſe fet aſide the he 


reditary right to the exerciſe of the 
king's e [ 4 


* Cannot tell, alk his ' majeſty" 


« phyſicians: when the king Eng: 
n fand is in good health the m 


* _ Ar 
er he is d inca . 
3 _ 


7 


cifing the ſovereign authority, it 
is elective. „ 

Let the committee 3 
ger of making any other perſon 
— beſides the * Bu of Wales. 
two houſes could chuſe a re- 
nt, they might chuſe whom they 
ſed : they might chuſe a foreign- 
a Catholic (for the law defines 
t the regent) who, while he he'd 
power of the third eſtate, might 
vail on the other two branches of 
legiſlature to concur with him 
altering or ſetting aſide the ſuc- 
lion of the houſe of Brunſwick, 
faw this ſuppoſition was deem- 
extravagant; but he meant to 
an extravagant caſe, He had 
however, put an impoſſible one; 
them turn to the favourite pe- 
of our hiſtory (favourite at 
| with the other fide of the 
ſe that day) the reign of Henry 
fixth,. and they would find, that 
hard, duke of York, took ad- 


eee of his power as protector 
be kingdom, and actually difin- 
oY ited the prince of Wales, and 
it, whole line of Lancaſter, though 
" y were more nearly allied, and 


wn than the houſe. of © York. 
e ſame diſmal ſcene which had 
raced our annals at that period, 


” 


plt be ated over again. 


off e contended, that the appoint- 
ll it of a regent, in the manner 
3 propoſed, implied a right in 
w two houſes. to ſegillate and en- 


laws, in the teeth of the ſtatute 
de 13th of Charles the ſecond, 
en not only declared, that the 
 douſes of 2 could not 

laus without the conſent and 


rence of the king, but alſo 
ared, that whoever ould pre- 


y e to aftirm the contrary, ſhould 
plllty of high treaſon. The 
Wn OL. XXXI. 


declare the officer. 


much better pretenſions to the 
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right to make laws reſted only in 
the legiſlature complete, and not 


in the | concurrence of any two . 


branches of it. Upon that very 
principle was our conſtitution built, 
and on the preſervation of it did its 
exiſtence depend, Were the caſe 
otherwiſe, the conſtitution might be 
y deſtroyed; becauſe, if the 
two branches could * aſſume the 
wer to make law, they might, 
in that law, modify or entirely 


change the nature of the third 


eſtate, «8 

The preſent ſituation of affairs 
had been compared to the revolu- 
tion; but their proceedings were 
diametrically oppoſite. At the pa- 
riod of the revolution the conven- 
tion which was then aſſembled, con- 
ſcious that they could not make 
any change in the genius of the 


monarchy, until they had a head, 


firſt reſtored the third eſtate, and 
then defined its power ; whereas 
the committee were called on to 
proceed in a different way ; firſt 
to new-caſt the office, and then to 
And what maſt 
be the ſituation of a regent elected 


by that houſe ? He muſt be a pa- 
geant and puppet, a mere creature 


of their own. They might appoint 
him for a year, a month, a day, and 


ſo change the monarchy into a re- 


public, The ſafery of the whole 
depended on the jealouly which 
each retained againſt the others; not _, 
on the-patriotilm of any one branch 
of the legiſlature, but rather on the 
ſeparate intereſts of the three con- 
curring,” through different views, o 
one general good, 
ciples would be deſtroyed by the | 


preſent project, which would ra- 


dically alter the government, and 
of conſequence. overturn the con- 


ſtitution. ; 
LF) Another 


All theſe prin- 
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Another miſchief, and that of the under ſuch circumſtances, than x 
moſt ſerious nature, might ariſe other individual ſubject. He 
from an elective regency. What, not underfland the invidious dy. 
if the two houfes ſhould diſagree in nity he had been exalted to 6 
the perſon to be appointed? What, this occaſion; but fince the ng 

If one regent ſhould be appointed bonourable gentleman was dem. 


e a perſonal queſia 


I. 


_— 
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in England and another in Ireland? mined to 


With reſpect to Ireland, if the two 
houſes of the Britiſh parliament 
imply declared the prince of Wal 
regent, moſt ly. the parlia- 
ment in Ireland would do the ſame ; 
if they ſpeculated, the Iriſh parlia- 


- ment would ſpeculate. Were the 


queſtion of right but once ſet afloat, it 
would become ĩmpoſſible to ſay to 
what extent it might be carried. 

_ " Having fully argued the right of 
the prince of Wales upon theſe and 
other grounds, Mr. Fox adverted 
to the alledged neceſſity for the 
preſent mode of proceeding, and 
urged the fallacy of pretending 
that the opinion which he, as a 
private member of that houſe, had 


. delivered, and. the opinion which 


his noble and learned friend (lord 


Loughborough) had delivered elſe- 
where, made it neceſſary. The re- 


folutions moved appeared in, his 
opinion as inſidiouſly calculated to 
convey a cenſure on the ſentiments 
which he delivered, while they ſerv- 
ed as an inflrument of evaſion of 
an aſſertion, highly revolting to the 
public mind, made by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman himſelf. U 

the preſent occaſion there had been 
two aſſertions of poſitive rights on 
two fides of the houſe. On his 
ide, the aſſertion of the right ef 
the heir apparent, being of fal age 
and capacity to exerciſe the ſove- 
reign 8 during his majeſty's 
mhrmity. that of the right 
honourable gentleman, the aſſertion 
that the prince had no more right 
10 exerciſe the fovereign authority 


4 


between them, why would they u 
put it on his own opinion, and | 


ales the queſtion be, That it is! 


* 8 . this committee, th 
« his royal highnefſs the prince d 
« Wales, being of full "age | 
„ capacity, has no more right 

« exerciſe the royal authority, du 
« ing his majeſty's incapaci 
« than any other individual fal 
« jet?” The right honouralk 
gentleman well knew, that he dar 
not venture to ſubject ſuch a que 
tion to debate. Conſcious of l 
error, and conſcious that fo mi 

ſtrous a doctrine as he had { 
fered himſelf, in an evil hour, t 
deliver, had revolted the put 
mind, he now t to dive 
the public attention by a paltry i 
umph over him, though that th 
umph could not be obtained wit 
out a marked inſult upon the pri 
of Wales. For, whatever opiti 
of the prince's right he (N 
Fox) might entertain, why ike 

that right be diſcuſſed which by 
been neither claimed, nor was l 
tended to be claimed? That d 
was the preciſe ſtate of the it 
was not to be doubted, after t 


declaration whic* had been fog 


ciouſly communicated, from tl 


higheſt authority, iñ another plac 


The claim being thus difavons 
how muſt the preamble of a i 
run, truly to deſcribe the caſe a 
ſtood at preſent : «© Whereas 

« royal highneſs the prince 


% Wales has never claimed a 1 


« to the regency, it becomes ® 
; f * (cus 


eſſary for the lords ſpiritual and 
.mporal, and for the commons of 
ngland, to declare, that his royal 


ighneſs has no ri 


ht, and there- 
bre we do bas — declare his 


pyal highneſs ſole regent of theſe 
nodoms?”?? What could be more 
— than a bill opening with 
language? and ſo it muſt be 
ded, x; 24 they falſified the 


oward the concluſion of his 
ch, Mr. Fox adverted to an ar- 
gent advanced againſt him, in- 
ing a charge, that he had de- 
d the cauſe which he had here- 
e been ſuppoſed to claim the 
jar merit of ſtanding forth on 
cafions to defend, and had thus 
ifeſted an inattention to the pri- 
res of the houſe, of commons, 
poſed to the encroachments of 
prerogatives of the crown, 
this. occaſion, Mr. Fox re- 
Ted, that his reſiſtance of the 
, when it had been thought in- 
Ing unconſtitutionally, was well 
d. The influence of the crown 
deen more than once checked 
t houſe, and (he really be. 
) to the advantage of the 
e. Wheneyer the executive 
rity was urged beyond its rea- 
le extent, 1t ought to be re- 
but he deſired to aſk if this 
in occaſion for exerciſing the 
utional power of reſiſting the 
pative or the influence of the 
in that houſe? He had ever 
t his pride to combat with 
own in the plenitude of its 
and the fullneſs of its autho- 
he wiſhed not to trample on 
ats while it lay extended at 
eet, deprived of its functions, 
capable of reſiſtance. Let 
ien honourable gentleman 

elf on a victory obtained 


— 


nr. . -= 


by 
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againſt a defenceleſs foe; let him 
boaſt of a triumph where no battle 
had been fought, and, conſequent- 
ly, where no glory could be ob- 
tained! Let him take advantage 
of the calamities of human nature; 
let him, like an unfeeling lord of 
the manor, riot in the riches to be 
acquired by plundering ſhipwrecks, - 
by rigorouſly ſeizing on waifs, and 
ſtrays, and deodands, and all the accu» 
mulated produce of the various ac- 
cidents which misfortune could 
throw into his power. Let it not 
be my boaſt, he ſaid, to have gain- 
ed ſuch victories, obtained ſuch 
triumphs, or availed myſelf of 
wealth ſo acquired, The right ho- 
nourable gentleman, he added, a 
peared to have been fo long in 
poſſeſſion of power, that he could 
not endure to with it, and was 
at leaſt reſolved to deſtroy what he 
might no longer be permitted io en- 
Joy. He had experienced the full 
favour of the crown, and enjoyed 
the advantage of exerting all its 
prerogatives; and, finding the ope- 
ration of the whole not too much 
for the ſucceſsful carrying on of the 
government, he had determined to 
cripple his ſucceſfors, and deprive 
them of the ſame advantages which 
he had poſſeſſed; and thus circom- 
ſcribe thei er to ſerve their 
country, as if he dreaded that they 
would ſhade his fame. | 
Mr. Pitt made a ſhort reply, in 
which he ſaid, that the perſonal at · 
tack juſt made upon him was nei - 
ther proyoked nor juſtified by the 
manner in which he had opened the 
debate, and was unfounded, arro- _ 
— and preſumptuous, The right 
gentleman had thought 
E to announce himſelf and 
is friends to be the ſucceſſors of the 
He did not 
know 


preſent adminiſtration. 
[FJ 
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know on what authority the right 
honourable gentleman made this 
declaration; but he thought, that 
with a view to thoſe queitions of 
expediency which the right honour- 
able entleman had introduced, both 
the houſe and the country were 
obliged to him for this ſeaſonable 
warning of what they were to ex- 
pect. The nation had already had 

rience of that right honour- 
e-gentleman, and his principles. 
It was the profeſſed object of the 
party with which he acted to en- 
deavour, by the weight and ex- 
tent of their political influence, to 
nominate the miniſters, of the crown. 
It could not be denied, that they 
maintained it as a fundamental 
principle, that a miniſter ought 
- at all times ſo to be nominated. 
He would therefore ſpeak - plain- 
ly. If perſons who poſſeſſed theſe 

inciples were in reality likely 
to be the adviſers of the prince 
in the | exerciſe of thoſe powers 
which were neceſſary to be given 
during the preſent unfortunate inter- 
val, it was the ſtrongeſt additional 
Treaſon, if any were wanting, for 
being careful to conſider, what the 
extent of thoſe powers ought to be. 
It was impoſſible not to ſuppoſe, 
that by ſuch adviſers thoſe powers 
would be perverted to a purpoſe 
which it was indeed impoſlible to 
imagine that the prince of Wales 
could, if he was aware of it, ever 
endure for a moment : but to which, 
by artifice and miſrepreſentation, he 
might unintentionally be made ac- 
eeſſary for the purpoſe of creating 
a permanent weight and influence in 


ex 


the hands of a party, which would 


be dangerous to the juſt rights of 
the crown when the momem ſhould 


his . being able to reſume tt 
exefciſe of his own authority. 

With reſpe& to the ſubject of th 
debate, he obſerved, that it had ben 
argued upon grounds of expedienq 
as if the conteſt was between tun 
rival rights, and the only queſia 
in favour of which the argumem 

reponderated. He ſhould be per 
ectly ready to meet the queſia 
upon this iſſue; but, in fa, th 
was not a fair ſtate of the ak, 
The right of the prince of Win 
was not ta be conſidered as a ri 
right, to be argued on the fant 
grounds as the other. It was arigh 
which could not exiſt unleſs it un 
capable of being expreſsly and p 
ſitively proved; whereas the ri 
of parhament was that which & 
iſted of courſe, unleſs ſome othe 
right could be proved to excludet 
It was that which, on the principe 
of this free conftitution, muſt 1 
ways exiſt in every caſe where.1 

P_—_ proviſion had been mal 

y law, and where the neceſliyd 
the caſe, and the ſafety of the cow: 
try, called for their interpoſitia 
The abſence of any other right 
in itſelf enough to conſtitute th 
right of the two houſes; and d 

bare admiſſion that the right of ! 

prince of Wales was not clearly a 

expreſsly proved, virtually operatt 

as an admiſſion of every point und 

diſcuflion. 

In the courſe of the debate, 
Ruſhworth {member for Newp6 
Hants) ſtanding upon the floor, & 
whole of which was crowded up! 
the table, deſired that gentlemet 
more experience and age than N 
ſelf would refer to the glons 
reign of George II. Let then 
call, he ſaid, to their memory Þ 


arrive (ſo much wiſhed, 3t per- year 1745: ſuppoſe that great! 


haps, ſo ſoon to be 


expetted) of good king had lain under 0 


Hiction at that period; where was 
e man, much leſs the miniſter, 
lat would have dared to come down 
| that houſe, and boldly, in the 
ce of the world, ſay, that the 
ince of Wales had no more right 
the regency than any other ſub- 

? [4 continued call of hear ! hear! 
railing in all parts of the heuſe ;] 
e man or miniſter, he added, who 
ould have dared to have uttered 
ch language, muſt have found 


puſe of commons, or in the whole 
ingdom of England. 
The queſtion was then put upon 
le motion made by lord North; 
hen there appeared Ayes 204, 
Joes 268. The ſecond and third 
ſolutions were then ſeverally put, 
(dd carried without further debate, 
g On the 18th the houſe 
ec. 18. adjourned, on account of 
e illneſs of Mr. Fox, to the 
yy following; when Mr. Pitt be- 
g called upon to inform the houſe 
ore diſtinctly of the mode of pro- 
eding he intended to adopt, 
ted, that as, in contemplation 
law, his majeſty's political ca- 
kcity was entire, he ſhould pro- 
ſe, that their proceedings ſhould 
under the royal authority, dele- 
ned by a commiſſion under the 
peat ſeal, That commiſſioners ſo 
pointed ſhould open the parlia- 
ent in the name of his majeſty, 
the uſual form, and afterwards 
ve the royal aſſent to ſuch bill as 
gut be paſſed by the two houſes 
appointing a regent to exerciſe 
much. of the royal authority as 
= neceſſary to be exerciſed during 
maeſty's indiſpoſition. This he 
aceived ta be the only mode of 
Xeeding - that could be adopted 
Niſtently with the principles of 


conſtitution. 
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elter in ſome other place than the 


| _ [8s 
The report from the committee 
being then brought up, and the firſt 


reſolution read and agreed to, the 


ſecond was objected to by ſir Grey 
Cooper, | | 

He began by expre ſſing his doubt, 
whether the houſe could, with pro- 
priety, and conſiſtently with the or- 
der and regularity cf their proceed- 
ings, agree to the reſolution re- 
ported from the committee on the 
ſtate of the nation. He contended, 
that in their preſent imperfect ſlate 
neceſſity alone could juſtify or autho- 


rize their proc edings. They had. in 


all the ſteps which they have hither- 
to taken, acted under the authority, 
and moved by the mere impulſe, of 
that neceſſity; and if any part of 
their proceedings tranſgteſſed the 
clear limits of that neceſſity, and 
the direct courſe which it points out 
to us, it was, in his opinion, an 
act of /elf-conflituted power, and of 
very dangerous tendency and conſa- 
quence, ; 5 
The point in queſtion, therefore, 
was, wnether the ſecond reſolution 
now reported was or was not an act 


of neceſſity, for the purpoſe of ſup- 


plying the defect in the legiſlature, 
by the king's incapacity. He con- 
tended, that tne reſolution, declar- 
ing che right and duty of the houſe, 
was not neceflary, becauſe there 
appeared to him no real impediment 
or obſtacle to their progreis, which 
it was requiſite to remove and clear 
away, before they could act in their 


deliberat:ve capacity. That there 


was no claim of right, no denial pf 


their authority, no matter of which 
the houſe could, conſitently with 


the. gravity and order of its pro- 


c:edings, take parliamentary notice 


or cognizance, 
At the revolution, the convention 
parliament did not, in the famous 

1218 committee 


/ a 


— — —— — 
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committee on the ſtate of the na- 
tion, declare what it was their right 
or their duty to do. It appears that 
Finch and fir Edward Seymour, and 
ſome other leading men at that time, 
delivered and maintained opinions 
directly contrary to the principles on 
which the firſt reſolution of the 28th 
of January 1689- was grounded. 
But the grand committee propoſed 
no reſolution to vindicate or eſtabliſh 
their right againſt ſuch aſſertions. 
They exerciſed their right, and did 
the noble work they were about; 
and they thought that the doing the 
deed comprehended in it, and in- 
conteſtibly proved, both their right 
and their duty to do it. 

Having ſubmitted to the houſe 
theſe obſervations on the order of 
their proceedings, he requeſted the 
indulgence of their attention to ſome 
remarks upon the precedents on 
which the. —_ honourable genfle- 
man had laid the foundation of his 
reſolutions, and particularly on the 
Precedent of the 32d and 33d of 
— the ſixth, which runs from 
page 42 to page 77 in the report 

m the committee; and which, 
being the only one touching the ſup- 
ply of the defect in the royal autho- 
rity from fickneſs, bore with the 
moſt force on the preſent ſtate of 
things and perſons. The precedent 
had been much relied on; it had 
been propoſed as a pattern for their 
proceeding in the great and arduous 
affair which a moſt deplorable ne- 
ceflity impoſed upon them. He 
would venture to undertake to prove, 
by the irrefragable evidence of re- 
cords, and the authentic hiſtory of 
the times, that, during the courſe 
of all the proceedings which col- 
lectively form that precedent, both 
houſes of parliament were -in the 
molt abject and humiliated ſtate of 

| E 


dependence on the power and u 
of Richard duke of York, and d 
potent and formidable faction of ty 
noble families who adhered to hu 
and followed the projects of his a: 
bition; and that every ſtep f 
took, every declaration they mah 
and every act they did or E 
were taken and done under the i 
preſſion of immediate force and j 
reſiſtible influence. After the aſl 
nation of the virtuous duke of Gh 
ceſter, the king's uncle, Richy 
duke of York, became firſt prince. 
the blood, and preſumptive hey! 
the crown. The prince of Wk 
was born in October 145 3, and ab 
this time the king fell into a diſonk 
in his mind, which rendered % 
unfit even to maintain the appez 
ance of royalty. The queen 
her favourite, the duke of Som 
ſet, found themſelves obliged 
this exigency to yield, for a tu 
to the high power and connec 
of the duke of York. Some 
was actually ſent to the tower 
the 13th of February 1454 
chard was appointed, or, more 
ly ſpeaking, appointed hum 
— to the king, for hold 
the parliament. About this | 
the famous earl of Warwick, 
earls of Saliſbury and Weltns 
land, and many others of the du 
followers, were admitted into 
council, in the place of the for 
adminiſtration, and had the 
overnment in their hands. 
ew command and influence, 
committee N 2 ſent * | 
23d of March to ing, v 
ck at Windſor, to take bo pleal 
upon certain queſtions ſtated ind 
commiſſion. On the 25th of Mat 
the biſhop of Carliſle, one d 
deputed lords, reported to the i 
that they found the king in 3% 
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Fperfed{ lethargy and inſenſibility, 
2 followed, on the 27th of 


arch, the famous tranſaction of the pow 


omination and election of the duke 
H York to his firſt protectorate, by 
ie peers ſpiritual and temporal in 


arliament aſſembled, without any ing 


rticipation or even conſent of the 
ommons. Sir Grey Cooper ob- 
ved, that he did not conſider their 
ppointment of the duke of York to 
he firſt protectorate, as in any re- 
pect proceeding even from the free 
eliberation or choice of the houſe 
f lords; but, that it was dictated 
nd compelled by the controuling 
nd overbearing p of the 
uke and his adherents. This 
oncluſion was not founded on con- 
cure, or the mere authority of any 
iſtorian or annaliſt; but, on the evi- 

nce of the records of parliament. 
le then cited, from the fifth volume 

the Rolls of Parliament, the caſe 
{ the purgation of the duke of 
ork in the houſe of peers, upon 

caſion of the trial of the earl of 
pevonſhire for treaſon, in the year 


452. 
This record, he ſaid, proved to 
monſtration in what a wretched 
te of ſubmiſſion and proſtration 
te whole houſe of lay at the 
et of the protector. For, the man 
dom they, with one voice, declar- 
Ito de, and to have been, a faith - 
and loyal ſubject to the king, 
d, not two years before they — 
8 diſhonourable declaration, le- 
open war againſt the king, and 
ched with an army to the gates 
bis capital, and was, at the 
moment, known to be conteſt- 
8 de king's title to the crown. 
Grey ſaid, he would next ſhew, 
arecord of unqueſtionable autho- 
that the houſe of commons 
the very ſame time, ig an 


cc of 
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humble, helpleſs, and diſgraceful 
ſtate of dependence on the ſame 
er. He then cited the famous 
cafe of the impriſonment of Thorpe, 
the ſpeaker, which happened jaſt at 
the time of the duke of York's be- 
lieutenant of the 


king to hold the parliament, and 
— 


afterwards protector of the 
om. It was of this 
cited in à debate on the 8th of 
March, 1620, that Sir N. Rich ob- 
ſerved, © It is a cafe begotten by the 
© iniquity of the times, when the duke 
7, ork might have an over-grown 
« power in, it, and therefore wiſh it 
« may hot be meddled with.”* 

He added, that what aur excellent 
hiſtorian Rapin remarks on this par- 
hament, and the other parliaments 
about this time, was perfectly juſt, 
and well founded. He ſays, that 
the contrary reſolutions of thoſe aſ- 
ſemblies, clearly ſhew that they act- 
- not — treedom, but were 

wayed by the events which happen · 
ed before their deliberations. 11 

In the beginning of the year 
1455, the king was ſomewhat re- 
covered from his indiſpoſition, and 
the queen moved him to reſume his. 
authority, and to releaſe Somerſet 
from the Tower. The duke of 
York was forced to retire. He 
raiſed another army, and the battle 
of St. Alban's was fought in the 
month of May 1455. After this 
great event, the unfortunate king 
was reſtored to the 2 
and forms of royalty ; duke 
of York and all his adherents were 
declared innocent of any trea- 
ſon againſt the king; he was rein- 
ſtated in the protectorate, at the 
inſtance of the very commons whoſe 
ſpeaker he had impriſoned; and up- 
on a reverſe of fortune, he was, as 
it was called, exonerated of the of- 

(F] 4 ice, 
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fice, and of all his power. It was 
not neceſſary to ſtate, that from 
the period of 'the battle at St. Al- 
ban's, the whole kingdom was de- 
luged with blood, and involved in 
confuſion, by a moſt cruel and fero- 
cious civil war, for the courſe of 
thirty years. From the very threſhold 
of this "diſaſtrous period, the prece- 
dent was taken, for the purpoſe of 
doing what the 'houſe of peers, who 
elected the duke of York, declared 
they would not do, prejudice my 
lord the prince. "= 
Upon the reading of theſe records 
might he not venture to aſk the 
houſe, whether ſome feelings of re- 
ſentment and indignation did not 
riſe in their breaſts againſt thoſe 
who have ny gy this precedent 
as a pattern for their conduct, in 
one of the moſt important and mo- 
mentous emergencies, that ever pre- 
ſented itſelf to parliament, in 
which all the great energies of go- 
vernment, all the rights of the high- 
eſt and moſt illuſtrious perſons, and 
the firſt principles of the conſtitution, 
are concerned? ſpok 1 | 
Mr. Wyndham e with great 
ability on the ſame fide, we", Mong 
» tended that the analogies which had 
been drawn from the known and 


eſtabliſhed maxims and practice of 


the conſtitution, were too clear to 
be miſtaken, and too forcible to be 
reſiſted. He maintained that nothing 
ſhort of abſolute neceſſity ſhould in- 
duce the houſe to violate the prin- 
ciples of an hereditary devolution 


of the executive power; a neceſinM 
which, in the preſent caſe, coul 
not be pretended, He ridiculed i 
attempts to decide a queſtion of th 
nature then before them upon men 
legal diſtinctions; and urged ty 
propriety of attending to the cu 
ſequences that might follow frag 
the application of particular prem 
dents and maxims to the matter i 
ueſtion, rather than to the prece 
ents and maxims themſelves. 
After ſome farther debate it u 
moved, by way of amendment, rh 
that the word “ right?” ſhould h 
left out of the reſolution ; and & 
terwards that inſtead of the word 
«in ſuch manner as the exigene 
of the caſe may require” the fi 
lowing ſhould be inſerted, * by 
« preſenting an addreſs to ih 
« prince of Wales, heir appar 
« and of full age, beſeeching hin 
« to take upon himſelf the admin 
« ſtration of the civil and mili 


« government of the country, du 


« ing the indiſpoſition of his ms 
« jeſty, and no longer.“ Tic 
amendments were moved by Ms 
Dempſter and Mr. 7s and te 
gatived without a diviſion. Tit 
third reſolution being then rea 
Mr. Dempſter again moved that 
the latter part, the word “ 
termine, ſhould be left out, al 
that the amendment he had, bel 
moved ſhould be inſerted. 
debate upon this queſtion was 4 
Journed to the following daf. 
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the regency. 


Mr. Fox's fpeech on that occa 


>» ane © an © WS <>» 


Dec. 22. 


to the debate upon 
he amendment moved by Mr. 
Dempſter, it may be neceſſary to 
dbſerve, that the chancellor of the 
xchequer had informed the houſe, 
hat it was his intention, jn caſe the 
#olutions he had moved ſhould be 
greed to, and meet with the con- 
urrence of the houſe of lords, to 
dropoſe, that the lord high chancel- 
or ſhould be impowered to put the 
great ſeal to a commiſſion for open- 
ng the parliament in the uſual = 
nd that as ſoon as a bill ſhould be 
paſſed by both houſes for providing 
br the exerciſe of the royal autho- 
nity, under certain limitations, dur- 
is majeſty's indiſpoſition, an- 
tier commiſſion ſhould be ſealed 
r ging to ſuch act the royal aſ- 
ent. 


This project was oppoſed upon a 
Feat variety of grounds by lord 
North, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke. 
ba the firſt place it was argued, that 
R was an unneceſſary, unwarranta- 
de, and unconſtitutional aſſumption 
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be miniſter's explanation 0 the meaſures be intended to propoſe relative to 
Reſumed debate on Mr. Dempſter's motion. 
minifter warmly oppoſed by lord North, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, as tending 
to an unntceſſary and unconſtitutional aſſumption of power. Subflance of 
” The plan and reſolutions defended by Mr. 
Pitt; ſubſtance of his ſpeech. Opinion of the ſolicitor general. Mr. Fox 
in explanation. Pointed obſervations from Mr. Shenidan, The reſolutions 
carried y a majority of 251 to 178, and delivered at a conference to the 
brds ; referred to a committee on the flate of the nation. 
poſed in the committee by lord Ra rudon; ſupported by lerds Stormont, Port- 
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IV. 
he plan of the 
Amendment pro- 


Vales, Amend - 
Addreſſes and 


Wu 

> chefter; and Loughborough. Original reſolations defended by lord Camden, 
be the duke of Richmond, and the chancellor; ſubſtance of their ſpeeches. 
1 The marquis of Lanſclaaune s approbation of the meaſures of the miniflers, 
Ni. and his argument in oppoſition to the claims of the prince of | 

ne ment nezatived by gg 1 66. The reſolutions finally agreed to, and the com 
fo mons acquainted therewith. Proto by forty-eight lords. 

1 petiticns ſent up from ſeveral counties and corporations., 

tte 

ret EFORE. we proceed 


of power — unneceſſary, becauſe all 
parties concurring unanimouſly in 
opinion that the prince of Wales 
ſhould be inveſted with the regency, 
the proceeding by addreſs or decla- 
ration was the moſt fimple, and the 
moſt conſonant to the practice and 
conſtitutional functions of the two 
houſes. If it ſhould be objected that 
the princetregent might refuſe his 
aſſent to ſuch limitations as might 
be thought fit to be put upon the ex- 
erciſe of the royal authority in his 
hands, it was anſwered, that the ar- 
gument proceeds upon a ſuppoſition 
that would warrant future perma- 
nent reſtrictions upon the executive 
power. If the heir apparent was 
not fit to be entruſted as a te 

rary repreſentative of his father; the 
ſame reſtrictions would be neceſſary 
when he came to have the executiye 
power as a principal and in his own ' 
perſon. But what grounds were 
there for apprehending either that 
he would abuſe his power, or refuſe 
to conſent to any neceſſary limita- 
tion of it, when ſuch neceſſity ſhould 


be 


90 


be made manifeſt? Had not the 
whole line of his anceſtors fince the 
revolution, had not even William 
the third, conſented to ſuch limita- 
tions? But he might diſſolve the 
parliament—a ſuppoſition, it was 
anſwered, in the higheſt degree im- 
robable. The diffolution of par- 
— was a part of the royal pre- 
rogative, which had always been ex- 
erciſed with much delicacy and cau- 
tion even by the ſovereign himſelf; 
and it was not to be imagined that 
any perſon would be ſo weak and 
ſhort-fighted as to adviſe ſuch a 
meaſure in circumſtances like the 
preſent, eſpecially as there was not 
2 fingle ſlulling voted for carrying 
on the public ſervice. Beſides, the 
moderation which the prince. had 
' manifeſted throughout the whole of 
this trying occaſion, was a ſufficient 


dure conduct, and entitled him in a 
peculiar manner to the confidence 
and affeRion of the houſe. 

Nor were the meaſures propoſed 


ge for the rectitude of his fu- 


more unneceſſary than unwarrant- 


able and unconſtitutional. The reſo- 
hation began with declaring, © That 
« for maintaining entire the conſti- 
* tutional authority of the king, it 
« was neceſſary they ſhould deter- 
mine —What ? why, that the re- 
preſentative of the king ſhould have 
no other 
commons ſhould think fit to allow 
him. © They were to deviſe means 
. (as if they had to eſtabliſh a new 
conſtitution, inſtead of preſerving 
inviolate an old conſtitution already 


eſtabliſhed) for altering and new 


modelling an eſſential part of the 
ſtate; and in order to fix the form 
of a legal ſanction on their proceed 
ings, they were to give a fictitious 

aſſent, but in reality their own 
aſſent, to their own acts. The glar- 
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be more diſpoſed than he was to r- 


er than the houſe of 


ing falſhood and abſurdity of ſuch 4 
proceeding was treated with much 
ridicule and indignation. 

It having been urged on the other 
fide that the king, in the conten. 
plation of the law, being ill in ful 
poſſeſſion of his political capacity, 
the method propoſed for ſupplying 
the defect of his preſent inability to 
exerciſe his functions, was the mot 
agreeable that could be deviſed v 
the legal forms of the conſtitution, 
Mr. Fox replied, that no man could 


gard the forms of the conſtitution, 
ut he held them ſacred only ſo fa 
as they were the outguards and pro- 
tectors of the conſtitution itſelf, 5. 
moment that they ceaſed to be the 
guardians, and became the betray- 
ers, he could no longer venerate 

forms, but muſt inſtantly refer to the 
ſubſtance and eſſence of the conſtity- 
tion. He therefore in the preſent 
diſcuſſion felt it to be his firſt duty 
to enquire whether the meaſures 
now ' ed were not in dire 
hoſtility to the principles of the con- 
ſtitution, while by a miſerable jug- 
gle and fraud they pretended to 


r A cs .. 


conſiſtent with the forms, He did plet 
not mean to combat the doctrine, ther 
that the two houſes of parliament that 
were competent, by reſolution & You 
addreſs, to ſupply the preſent def. bon, 
ciency : but he ſhould — leave to and | 
contend, that if they proceeded far Al 


ther, if they aſſumed to themſelrs ny "ry 


powers which belonged to the le. 
giſlature, and — to legiſlate could 
they would act in direct violation a [ber 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution. W n Wh r t! 
was there but their own diſcretion or? 
as a ſecurity from the moſt uncot- Wy Wan, 
ſtitutional outrages ? k — 
a 


He ſhould freely admit, that by . © 
addrefling the prince of Wales u gn . 
take upon him the exerciſe Ä 

a „ 


authority, they did an informal act, 
but it =” ion which the neceſlity 
of the caſe was ſufficient to juſtify. 
To make the chancellor put the 
t ſeal to the propoſed commiſ- 
4 55 alſo informal. Let the two 
acts be examined and compared. Do 
the firſt, and the prince inſtantly 
holds the parliament, the legiſla- 
ture is complete, and the informal 
at may be ratified, If the chan- 
cellor puts the great ſea] to whatever 
bill the two houſes ſhall paſs for ra- 
tifying their proceedings, not a ſtep 
is gained, for the remedy itſelf is 
alſo unconſtitutional and inefficient, 
Our propoſition inſtantly re- pro- 
duces legiſlature ; your's, a monſter 
unknown to the conſtitution. We 
«do all that neceſſity requires; you do 
infinitely more. It was ſaid, “ that 
the power which neceſſity creates, 
« neceſſity alſo limits: we do but 
one informal act, you two or more. 
You proceed to chuſe an inconve- 
nent regent for the purpoſe of get- 
ting a convenient regent, whom we 
reach at once, We proceed to li- 
mit his power, if it muſt be limited, 
legally, when the legiſlature is com- 
plete ; you proceed to do this, when 
ane, there exiſts m the country no power 
— that is competent to the meaſure, 
0 You do that by a fraud and a fic- 
A tion, which we do conſtitutionally 
e to and legally, 
far- All this, it had been ſaid, was 
Ives very plauſible z but during the life 
. ef the king there was no perſon that 
(ate, . Could have a right to act for him. 
Then why did they preſume to con- 
fer this right on the lord chancel- 
lr? « Oh,” ſays a learned gentle- 
man, “we have a right to make the 
chancellor do what we pleaſe, and 
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rennen 


/d according to our will, but 
7) Mu have no power to admit the 
ropd prince of Wales to act according 
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«to his will.“ By this doctrine 
they had the power to appoint them- 


ſelves regents,. but no power to ap- 


point the heir apparent. Monſtrous 
and indecent incongruity |! 

But, he faid, the meaſure propoſ- 
ed was not only contrary to. the = 
rit of the conſtitution, but to a di- 
rect act of parliament. The 13th of 
Charles the ſecond expreſsly declar. 


ed, that the two houſes could not make 


laws without the king. - But, it had 
been ſaid, this ſtatute could not ap- 
ply ; for the king, though at preſent 
incapable of exerciſing, had ſtill in 
the eye of the law his political ca- 
pacity entire. 'The throne was to 
all intents and purpoſes full, and 
nothing was wanting but an organ 
to convey the royal aſſent. What 
then was propoſed to be done ? To 
appoint a perſon who ſhould give 
the royal aſſent to bills to be paſſed ? 
Indeed! How was this perſon to 
know the royal pleafure? Was he 
to 80 to Kew to apply to the royal 
perſon, whom Providence had de- 
11 of the power of aſſent or diſ- 


nt? Human reaſon revolted from 


the abſurdity. Was there a perma- 
nent — AN counſel to which 
he could apply ? None. Could he 
exerciſe his own will? No: he was 
deprived of all diſcretion. To whom ' 
then could he apply? To the two 
houſes of parliament that gave him 
being ; and thus we had a monſter 
unknown, unheard of in our hi \ 
We had indeed formerly A1 
of parliament, that proceeded firſt to 
legiſlate, and then to a#. Had the 
learned gentleman been then folici- 
tor general inſtead of fir Oliver St. 
John, he would not have felt him- 


ſelf at any loſs how to legalize alt 


ment; he would have iſſued a com- 
myflion in the name of the king, 
___ aflixed 


\ 


— — 


1 
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afhxed the great ſeal to each of the 
ordinances, and having ſo done, he 
would have exclaimed, Here are 
ſtatutes according to the law ! 

ut the King's name could not be 
uſed againſt the king's authority ; 


and ſetting up a man of ſtraw for 
the purpoſe of limiting the prero- 


2 was in fact and truth an in- 
ingement and outrage of the royal 
authority. | 
Mr. Fox then proceeded to conſi- 
der. the ents of the firſt of 
Henry VI. and of the revolution. 
On the death of Henry V. the 
biſhop of Purham, lord chancellor, 
delivered the great ſeal into the 
hands of the infant king, then nine 
months old ; and the duke of Glon- 
ceſter of his own authority deliver- 
ed it into the hands of the maſter of 
the rolls, by whom it was uſed. This 


was rather a ſtrong meaſure ; and 


yet in the parliament which ſucceed- 
ed, although acts of indemnity were 
paths for every other irregular mea- 
ure, yet no act of indemnity was 
paſſed for this; ſo little doubt had 
our anceſtors of that day of the right 
of the next perſon in the line of ſuc- 
ceſhon, A commiſſion was then 
iſſued under the great ſeal, appoint- 
ing the duke of Glouceſter to the 


| re with full powers to exer- 
ll hte 


the royal authority, and to uſe 
his diſcretion fully and freely in truſt 
for the minor king. By this firſt 
ſtep the third eſtate was reſtored 
before the two houſes took upon 
them to do any one act of legiſla- 
tion; and the regent being thus 
veſted with the full exerciſe of the 
prerogative, the parliament was 


able to confirm by an act the firſt 


| & meaſure of che iſſuing of. the com- 


miſſion, ot 
From this precedent he therefore 
uced theſe two important facts: 


4+ - - 


1. That the power was given, in 
the firſt inſtance, to the next in ſuc. 
ceſſion to the crown; and in this 
nomination the full abſolute autho- 
rity of the ſovereign was entruſted 
to him. 2, That though afterwards 
limitations were put to the duke; 
exerciſe of the prerogative, the li. 
mitations were made 1n full parlia- 
ment, when the duke conſtituted the 
third eſtate, and when from each of 
the bills that reſtrained his authority 
he might have withholden his a.. 
ſent. 

Mr. Fox then obſerved, that tho 
nothing could be more diſtin& than 
the powers of the two houſes taken 
individually, and the power of the 
three eſtates in conjunction, yet in 
all this inveſtigation they had been 
induſtriouſly . Moſt of 
the precedents on which they are 
called upon to proceed, were acts of 
the legiſlature. He inſiſted, that as 
they were not a legiſlature, the only 
precedents — to the preſent 
queſtion were ſuch as related to the 
proceedings of the two houſes of 
parliament when deprived of the 
third eſtate : of this kind were the 
proceedings of the convention at the 
revolution; and on this ſubject be 
ſaid he wiſhed to be clearly under- 
ſtood. He declared, then, that the 
revolution was evidently a caſe d 
neceſſity, ariſing from real and im. 
minent danger ; the vacancy 
the throne was occaſioned by tht 
flight of the king, who having er. 
deavoured to ſubvert the conflits 
tion, and violated the fundamenta 
laws of the kingdom, had provoke 
the juſt reſiſtance of the people, and 
withdrawn himſelf in the tumul 
out of the kingdom. Thus ou: 
raged and injured, threatened vil 
a * enemy in ſupport of 2 ,. 


rant, there exiſted a heren! 
g 


which all forms were to give way to 
the ſubſtance and eſſence of the con · 
ſtitution. They had not in that ne- 
ceſity the choice of conduct. Their 
frſt bounden conſtitutional duty was 
to protect themſelves againſt the 
danger which threatened, and there- 
fore he aſſumed it as an uncontro- 
vertible poſition, that what they did 
under the immediate preſſure of this 
neceſſity, did not and could not ap- 
ply to the preſent neceſſity : but he 
was ready to acknowledge, that 
every proceeding of theirs which 
could be referred to free agency, 
and in which they were not ſhack- 
led by the dangers that ſurrounded 
them, did apply to the preſent caſe. 
Arguing on theſe two poſitions, if 
it ſhould be ſaid that the conven- 
tion overlooketl the line of heredi- 
tary ſucceſſion, his anſwer would 
be, that in doing ſo they acted un- 
der the preſſure of the neceſſity, well 
knowing that they could only pre- 
ſerve to the kingdom its liberties 
and conſtitution, by putting the 

con into the hand of a perſon 
. able to protect them. Their elec- 
tion of king William, therefore, he 
* thought an act of poſitive neceſſity, 
* which did not apply to the preſent 

ae. The mode of their electing 
the um he conſidered as an act of dit- 
- of elion, and that therefore did ap- 
| ply. King William, with all his 

abet and glorious qualities, cer- 
| tanly did not poſſeſs ſuch a know- 


4 7 of our conſtitution, as to have 
An- d in his mind any preference as 
"3 o the manner in which the crown 
hel ſhou d be conferred on him. His 
* education, chiefly military, did not 
— lead him much to the diſcuſſion of 


the forms of our parliamentary pro- 
derdings; and whether it came to 
um by declaration of the two 
wales, by addreſs, or by an act paſl- 
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ed with the affectation of legal 


forms, was a matter which he be- 
lieved would have been indifferent 
to him, and therefore ke took it for 
pn that the convention acted. 
rom their own volition. And how 
did the two houſes act? They might 
have ordered a new great ſeal to be 
made, they might have created a 
pageant, and given to themſelves 
the empty form, without the reality 
or the eſſence of a perfect parlia- 
ment; they might have committed 
an inſulting fraud, and in the mere 
mockery of legiſlation have paſſed 
an impotent act, gy” 4, king 
William the crown. But, knowin 

and feeling the diſtin powers poſ- 
ſeſſed by the two houſes, and poſ- 
ſeſſed by the legiſlature ; knowing 
that the two houſes could act only 
by reſolutions and addreſſes, and 
that the legiſlature could again act 
only by bill and ſtatute, the con- 
vention proceeded by that courſe 


which was conſiſtent with their 


functions, by addreſs.— Here was a 
precedent in the revolution appli- 
cable to the preſent caſe. 

He concluded with ſome obſer- 
vations on the words of the reſolu- 
tion. He had, he ſaid, in the courſe 
of this diſcuſſion, thrown out an 
opinion, that a right attached ts 
the heir apparent to exerciſe the 
functions of royalty, during the in- 


capacity of the king, and that the 


two houſes ſhould recoghize this 
right, and put him in poſſeſſion of 
it. In oppoſition to this opinlon, 
the houſes came to a reſolution, 
that they alone poſſeſſed the right 
of nominating to the regency ; but 
at the ſame time declaring they 
thought the prince the moſt proper 
perſon to be appointed. Bowin 

to their deciſion, he now wiſhed 
them to go on, and to'appvint'the 


prince regent. Inſtead of this, what 
was the language and ſpirit of the 
next reſolution ? That they have no 
7 that they cannot appoint him. 
ey muſt firſt do what never was 
country e 
: m orm them- 
ſelves into a legiſlature. Thus they 
firff make a declaration of a right 
purely abſtract; and having made 
it, they ſhrink from the exerciſe of 
the right they have arrogated. He 
then 7 my houſe againſt the 
adoption of ſpecious pretexts, b 
which, under the . of . 
principles, they were to aſſume pow- 
ers inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of the 


. certain of bringing the popular 
branch of the legiſlature into po- 


ar odium, as by deviating from 
the preciſe marked out for it 
in the conſtitution, and ftraying 
within the limits of the other two, 
whom it was their duty to watch, 
but never to invade. 
Mr. Pitt replied to theſe argu- 
ments, and maintained that the 
grounds on which he had propoſed 


and ſupported the reſolution, were 


ſuch as would bear it out, whether 
rence was had to precedents 
and practice, or to the principles of 
the conſtitution. The former, he 
faid, had been produced, in the firſt 
place, to ſhew, that, in all caſes of 

- interruption, or ſuſpenſion of the 
executive government, the right of 
providing a remedy was in the two 
remaining branches of the legiſla- 
ture ; 2 in the ſecond placep that, 
in infancy or infirmity of the ſove- 
reign, the will of the king had 
always,” in form of law, been made 
the inſtrument of ſanctioning the 
acts of the executive power, by 
_ whomloever adviſed or directed. In 

this manner, by a commiſſion under 
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conſtitution." There was no way ſo 


the t ſeal, had parliaments in 
ſuch caſes deen call. topether in 
former times, as pic, by the 
precedents, and their acts were ſanc- 
tioned by the royal authority, al. 
though the king was incapable of 


| exerciſing any judgment, diſcr etion, 


or will of his own. The preſent 
parliament was more regular in 
point of form, in as much as it 
wanted no ſuch power to call it to- 
gether, being legally ſummoned and 
aſſembled without it. It had been 
argued, that this power of putting 


the great ſeal to a commiſſion for 


calling a parliament, when there 


was none, was ſo much conſidered 
as the right of the firſt prince of the 
blood, in caſes of the minority of 
the king, that it had not even been 
thought neceſſary to grant an in- 
demnity for having done it, and 
conſequently it muſt have been con- 
fidered as a legal act. The prece- 
dents of the firſt part of the reign 
of Henry VI. ſhewed that this was 
a miſtake; for, a commiſſion for 


calling à parliament at that time 


had been afterwards ratified by-par- 
liament; and, there were other in- 
ſtances of ſuch ſubſequent ratifica- 
tion, where the feal had been put 
to commiſſions by the firſt prince of 
the blood, | 
With reſpect to the revolution, he 


admitted that the circumſtances of 


that period had been fairly ſtated; 
but he differed from Mr. Fox in the 
application which he had made of 
them, and contended, that the prin- 
ciple reſulting from the proceedin 

of parliament then was ſuch as oug 

to govern the proceedings at pte. 
ſent. He agreed, that what had 
been done from motives of policy to 
protect the nation from invaſion by 
a formidable rival, and to prevent 


the return of the abdicated monarch, 
ought 


- 
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vaght to be laid aſide from their 
conſideration at preſent ; but, the 
wo remaining branches of the le- 
ilature, on that occaſion, had not 
reſtricted themſelves to a ſimple ad- 
dress ta the prince pf Orange to ac- 
cept the crown ; they felt not only 


that they muſt have a king, but that 


they muſt have a kipg on certain 
terms and conditions. They did 
what amounted to a legiſlative act: 
they came to a reſolution to ſettle 
the crown, not on the prince of O- 
nige and the heirs of his body, nor 
en the princeſs Mary and the heirs 
f her body ; but on the prince and 
rinceſs jointly, the authority to be 
ereiſed only by him. Here it was 
nident that whatever the neceſſity 
ff the caſe required at that time, the 
ads and commons poſſeſſed the 
power to provide for it, and conſe- 
ently whatever the neceſſity of 
ke caſe demanded at preſent, the 
power belonged to the lords and 
tlommons to ſupply it. 0 
But, although the application of 
he principle was denied, the form 
the proceedings was recommend- 
f as a pattern. On the other hand, 
r. Pitt contended that the circum- 
nces of the caſe were widely dif- 
it, The ,throne was vacant 
en; but it was full now, and, there- 
re, the addreſs was not a precedent 
point of form, 
Wich reſpe& to the ſtatute of the 
bib of Car. IT. Mr. Pitt obſerved, 
it it ſaid no more; and could ne- 
de underſtood to mean any more, 
that when there was a king, 
t lords and commons could do no 
zulauve act of themſetves ; but it 
Ul not poſſibly mean that they 
nu not act at all, when there was 
ing to act with them. The 
* principle which juſtified - the 
Kerangs at the revolution muſt 


could not act without 
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juſtify the procceding at the 


period; and the 13th of Charles II. 


might as well have been alledged 
againſt the revolution, as oppoſed 
to the proceedings under their deli- 
beration. 3 
The right honourable gentleman 
had argued, that as the firſt ſtep in 
their proceeding, whatever mode 
mignt be adopted, muſt neceſlarily 
be informal, that mode muſt, of 
courſe, prove the beſt which can 
ſooneſt do away the informality, 
and, at the ſame time, conform to 
the neceſſity of the caſe.— This, 
Mr. Pitt remarked, brought him to 
the true grounds on which the queſ- 
tion was to be argued, and on which 
they might fairly come to a deci- 
ſion. By the right honourable gen- 
tleman it was Fai, that the prince 
of Wales might be defired by an 
addrefs to repreſent the king : he 
had propoſed that the royal aſſent 
ſhould be given by a commiſhon . 
under the great ſeal, The latter 
had been objected to on this ground, 
that any a& done' in the king's 
name, without his knowledge, was a 
coarſe fiction, a mere legal forgery, 
not to be endured. If it were rea- 
ly ſo, what was the regent to do? 
Was he to act in his own name, or 
in the king's? In his own name he 
rt detl:xon- 
ing the king, and in the king's name 
he could not a& without recourſe to 
this reprobated fiction. If gentle- 
men who argued thus knew their 
— Ver 2 they proved the im- 
ility of appointin 9 
Bur 2 denen which "had | 


treated with ſo much diſreſpect, and 


twiſted and diſtorted into fo 
ſhapes of - abſurdity, was, in 
ſanctioned by the practice of the 
conftitution, and the forms of law 
A learned gentleman had truly t 
k _ them, 


them, it was that fiction which go- 
verned the proceedings of the courts 
of juſtice, which protected their 
deareſt rights and p ies. It 
reſulted from the nature of heredi- 
tary monarchy—from that principle 
which ſappoſes the ſame power to 
pals inſtantly in ſucceſſion from one 
rſon to another, and that the po- 
ical capacity of the king is always 
entire that principle which pre- 
ſerves ſacred and inviolable the per- 
ſon on the throne, and has protect- 


ed it in the imbecility of infan- 


2 and the decrepitude of age. 
Certain forms of law were evidence 
of the will of the king; and wherever 
they - $4 could not be averred 
2gainſt. Of this nature was affixing 
the great ſeal; and if the chancellor 
now to put the great ſeal to 

any act, it could not be contradicted, 
its legality could not be diſputed; 
it muſt be received by the courts of 
juſtice, and eeded on as law. 
ut, the peri6nal imbecility of the 
king being known, and that he is 


mcapable of giving any command. 


the chancellor would incur ſach 
perſonal danger by an 
fort, as would undoubtedly deter 
any man in his ſenſes from commit- 
ting it. The higheſt authority in 
the nation was requiſite for ſuch an 
act: and ſuch was the great coun- 
cil of the nation. 

The compariſon ef the two me- 
thods of proceeding was ſufficient 
to enable them to decide which was 
preferable.” They had already vot- 
eq it to be their right and their 
duty to provide for the temporary 


exerciſe of the executive power in 


ſuch manner as the exigency of the 
caſe pron require, Having 

nized 

they give authority to another per- 
ſon to curb them in the uſe of it:? 


4 


an action of that 


— 
eir own- authority, would : 
. fenceleſs ſtate. When the nece 


2 duty were, could res 
nounce any part of that right and 
that du? | 
It had been obſerved that the 
perſon of the king conld not be re. 
preſented in parſiament, unſeſ he :: 
poſſeſſed full parliamentary power, 
the er of aſſembling, of pro. 
roguing, and of diſſolving it; aud 
to reconcile the houſe to the grant. 
ing of "thoſe powers, it was fa 
that the regent would not uſe the 
er of diſſolving the parliament, 

ut when powers were once gives 
it was. impoſſible to ſay how they 
might be exerciſed. . The regent 
might 2 _ _ new 

rs, while were delibera 

a that . ſhould or ſhow 
not be limited. The 
given him ought to be diſcuſſed 
while the houſe had the power al 
deliberating with effect. Wit 
many it was a doubt, whether ver 
extenſive powers ought to be gin 
en, during a ſhort regency, as the) 
all hoped, and* wiſhed it migit 
prove; and, if they ated honellly, 
as their duty to the ſovereign, and 
regard to the public, dictated, the 
would decide that firſt. If they 
ated otherwiſe, and ſhould after 
wards on deliberation. be of op 
nion that all the powers of the pre 
rogative were not neceſſary in fuc 
circumſtances, where was the T6 
medy, when they had r then 
all ?' To give any part of tit 
aroſe from neceſlity ; and they 


ers to be 


beyond neceſſity, if they gave mt 
than was ſufficient. _ . "48 pow. 
It had been argued, alſo, as if ec 
limitations had been perpetual, u he {: 
they had been warned againt n t| 


the prerogative, in 1 © 


of exerciſing the prerogative U „ 
| * — od 
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repent ſhould ceaſe, the limitations 
ould ceaſe likewiſe. But if the 
| powers were given to a regent, 
—— might have a per- 
ent influence, during the life of 
ie king, to weaken the prerogative. 
t would be highly improper in him 
pay who were likely to be the ad- 
ifers of his royal highneſs as re- 
ent; but he would not pay fo ill or 
odiſhoneſt a compliment to his royal 
iphneſs, as to agree to give him 
over as regent, which his adviſers, 
hoever they ſhould be, might in- 
ice him to miſuſe. Should the 
ſe give the whole power, it 
ight be affirmed that they went 
eyond the neceſſity of the caſe, 
id ſacriſiced their own rights, and 
bei? duty to the king, to the pro- 
dect of reſuming what they might 
tt afterwards be able to reſume. 
Mr. Pitt was ſupported by the 
licitor general, who argued againſt 
enficing ancient forms, that had 
e ſanction of time and the autho- 
ty of law to give them validity, to 
eories on the ſpirit of the conſti- 
mon. We were not now to forget 
lat we had a king on the throne, 
d that that king was not incapa- 
ated by law, however he might 
incapacitated in fact. The day 
% not yet come when ſuch a me- 
icholy matter was to undergo the 
reltigation of parliament, which 
e two houſes, without the third 
anch, could not deem themſelves 
be. It would therefore be highl 
pal in the two houſes to addrets 


prince of Wales, and give him 
0 


powers of regent, before they 
ecapacitated ſo to do; nor would 
he ſaid, wiſh to implicate him- 
in the guilt of any reſolution 
ich = on lo affect the ſovereign- 
Vier the king was yet 4 

Ver. XX x1, 


ſequently the power of 
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man in his political character, as the 
opinion of the twelve judges teſti- 
fied, by their carrying on the buſi- 
neſs of the courts every day, as if 
the king was in his moſt perfect 
ſtate. 

Much had been urged concerning 
the impropriety of affixing the great 
ſeal to a commiſſion, without the di- 
rection of the ſovereign. He would 
ſay, that if the _=_ eal were affix- 
ed to a commiſſion calling together 
the two houſes of parliament, the 
meeting under thatcommiſſion would 
be legal, notwithſtanding it was not 
the immediate order of the king, 
becauſe on the face of the — 
ings every thing muſt be taken for 
granted to be regular. The ſame 
obſervation would hold good with 
reſpect to any commiſſion far giv- 
ing the royal aflent to a bill, with- 
out the perſonal conſent of the 
ſovereign, or the regent who acted in 
his ſtead ; ſuch aſſent, when once 
given, either by commiſſion or by 
the royal perſon, being always con- 
ſidered as binding and concluſive. 

| Before the queſtion was put, Mr. 
Fox roſe in explanation of that part 
of his ſpeech which had been re- 
reſented as implying the impoſli- 
bility of the royal aſſent being ever 
given to an act under the preſent 
circumſtances. He ſaid, that he 
had never aſſerted that the name of 
the king could not be uſed without 
the will. For a perſon poſſeſſing 
the exerciſe of diſcretion, and con- 
aſſenting or 
diſſenting, to uſe it might be an al- 
lowable fiction; but for a perſon 
ſet up by parliament to do a T 
cula act or acts, without the liberty 
of exerciſing diſcretion, or diſſenting 
if he thought proper, to uſe it was 
an extravagant fiction. In the one 
0. cue, 


2 
4 
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at when it was conſi 
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prevogatives of the crown in one 


afance, they might in others, and 


dereſore it was impoſſible to foreſee 


dere ſuch a practice might end. 


Lord Stormont remarked, that 
te only advantage gained by the 


wopoſed mode was, that of giving 


lepal form to their proceedings 
95 dered by — 
zols and palpable a fiction the roy - 
aſſent was to be pretended, and 
hat even the royal ſignature was to 
forged, it was hoped ſuch an ar- 
ment would not, except by mere 
wers, be much inſiſted upon. He 
fred their lordſhips to turn to the 
bates in the year 1688, and they 
bald ſee the miſerable jargon in- 
duded by the lawyers of that pe- 
od, At the time of the revolution, 
ery diſtihction that ſophiſtry could 
ppeſt, and ingenuity invent, was 
ied, and inſiſted on, to miſlead 
e houſe of commons, and con- 
und their judgment; but the firſt 
of thoſe days, who, though not 
it lawyers, were great ſtateſmen, 
pt away the cobweb diſtinctions 
profeſſional reaſoners at once, and 
Unt of ſound ſenſe prevailed on 
louſe to ſpeak by their actions, 
t come directly to the point, and 
ae the prince of Orange king. 
e faid, the words of the amend- 
mt were preciſely the ſame with 
le adopted by the convention par- 
dent, when it was reſolved to 
rels the-prince of Orange, with 
Aception only of the reference 


the incapacity of his majeſty ; - 


lurely, no one of their lordſhips 
R.contend, that the addreſs vot- 
w the prince of Orange im- 
© that! he poſſeſſed any other 
to the throne, than that which 

nved from the votes of the two 


tcalled upon noble lords to point 


out the difficulties to which voting 
the addreſs would ſubject them. It 
would neither invalidate the rights of 
the two houſes, recognize the claim 
of the prince of Wales, though 
much might be urged in ſupport 
of it, nor prevent their proceedin 

to paſs a bill of limitations, if it 
ſhould be thought wiſe to lay the 
regent under any reſtrictions. With 
regard to the latter, the addreſs 
moved by the noble lord by no 
means precluded ſuch a bill ; but, 
to. attempt to paſs it at preſent, 
would be indecent and unfair. Let 


them fill the third eftate, declare a 


regent, and eſtabliſh the royal autho- 
rity, and then if it ſhould be thought 
neceſſary to reſtrain its powers, com- 
bat them in a manly way, when the 
royal authority was capable of de- 
fence, and could act for itſelf. 

Lord Portcheſter charged the three 
reſolutions with groſs inconſiſtency.” 
The firſt declared his majeſty in- 
capable of exerciſing the royal au- 
thority, and the third ſappoſed him 
capable of giving the royal aſſent to 


a bill. He reprobated' the expe- 


dient authorized by the third reſo- 
lution; and ſaid, that ſo far from 
being calculated, as had been af- 
ſerted, by means of a my the 
great ſeal, to preſerve the form of 


the conſtitution, and keep the royal 


authority whole and entire, it tend: 
ed immediately to diffolve the very 
fabric of the conſtitution, and to 
put an end to the third eſtate, by 
dividing the royal authority into 
four parts; one of which was to be 
given to the houſe of commons, 


another to the houſe of lords, and 
a third to a commiſſioner or com 


miſſioners, in order to enable them 


altogether to deliver the remaining 


to a nt. N 
Lord Loughborough maintained 
[G] 2 8 with 


tution, 


inſi 
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with preat force of argument, and 
know ge of the laws and conſti- 
e right of the prince of 
Wales to the regency, in preference 
to any other perſon whatever. He 
grounded his doctrine reſpecting the 
right of hereditary ſucceſſion to the 
throne, and, by analogy, the right 
of hereditary ſueceſſion to the ex- 
erciſe of executive power, on Mr. 
Juſtice Foſter's treatiſe on the prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution. He was 
2 to admit, that the right of 
hereditary ſucceſſion in either caſe 
was not an original veſted right, 
which belonged, in the firſt inſtance, 
to one of a family, and was de- 
ſcendible to the .heirs, in like man- 
ner as deſcendible property of an 
ordinary deſcription; but that it was 
made hereditary for the general be- 
_ nefit of the community, and to guard 
ainſt the er and miſchief re- 
+ ſulting from the pretenſions of a 
variety. of claimants on the one 
hand, and the known and aſcer- 
_ tained fatal conſequences of an elec- 
tive crown on the other. * 
I be firſt reſolution, he contended, 
Was * formed to cover a 
concealed purpoſe different from 
22 which the words of it pro- 
felled to import. It was neither 
a declaration, that 


more or leſs 


che office of regent was an eleftiva, had been his conduct, that it {ti 
offices and that the two houſes of 


| parliament, were the electors. 


le concluded with remarkin g up- 


on the ſlight difference of opinion 


Fant ſubfiſted amongſt them. Some 


alerted, that the prince of 
Wales had an inherent right to the 


regency; athers, that he poſſeſſed 
an irreſiſtible claim; and all 
that he was the only fit perſon to be 
appointed regent. , Being therefore 


agreed 


unanimous in the main point, he 
led that they ought to carry 
that into effect, and not to waſte 


ſervation of the crown on 


more time in the mode of doing why 
all agreed ought to be done for, 
with... 

The original reſolutions were d; 
fended, upon the grounds before n 
ken, by lord Camden, the dub 
of Richmond, and the lord du 
cellor; the former inſiſted mad 
upon the wiſdom of our anceſin 
in. ſhackling every regent wi 
councils of regency, or ſuch e, 
reſtrictions as ſhould prevent er 
from graſping at the whole en 
royal authority. He begged, hoy | 
ever, that his obſervations mige 
conſidered as applicable ſoleh 
the wiſdom of our anceſtor, ley 
that he concurred with then ini 
thinking that to be the true line ) 
policy. He meant not to glance 


the preſent heir apparent, wio en 0 
was = would be the laſt man Pant 
firous of aſſuming powers, which ed 
two houſes of parliament ſhould 


think conſiſtent with the ſafety 
the crown. Such, however, 
the natural proneneſs of human 
ture to ambition, that it bel 
the wy houſes always to 2 | 
jealouſy e opportuni 

beded the mann of gratifying 
paſſion, and to provide reltna 
to check its progreſs. With re 
to the prince of Wales, fo in 


picion at reſt, and rendered te TP 

of limitation leſs difficult. 1 

was no intention, in reality, to n 
r 


hold from his royal highneſs4 
one or two inſtances of exerd 
royal authority, and thoſe, 

only as a due regard for de 


jeſty's head, and the ſecuring u 
the power of reſuming the en 


of all his royal prerogatires ma 
he ſhould be reſtored to heal exery 
prince 


diſpenſably demanded. 
The duke of Richmond 5e 
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ts ſame line of argument. He aid, 
had the higheſt reſpect for his 
yal highneſs the prince of Wales, 
| not the moſt diſtant 
lea, were his royal highneſs de- 
lared regent inſtantly and by the 
2ans recommended in the amend- 
ent, that his royal highneſs would 
> any thing improper ; but, his 
ity to his majeſty, and the duty 
hey all owed to the crown, and to 
bemſelves, made it incumbent on 
hem to guard againſt any poſlible 
wer, and to deliver ſuch a pre- 
edent to poſterity as ſhould at once 
k theextreme caution with which 
ey had proceeded in a caſe of ſuch 
nite Eiculty, and ſecure the 
ty of the conſtitution to future 
ves, If, without any ſuch limita- 
dn or reſtriction, the prince were 
Mantly declared regent, he con- 
wed that the whole perſonal pro- 
ity of his majeſty would come 
to the hands of the prince of 
ſales, and all his majeſty's ſer- 
nts, from the noble lords with 
hite ſtaves down to the loweſt 
ge, might be removed. Nay, the 
ry phyſicians that had the care of 
majeſty's health might be chang- 
L All his najeſty's wealth, like- 
ule, might be ſeized, and pervert- 
| from the uſes to which his ma- 
ty might have graciouſly intend- 
to wpply it. 'The duke faid, that 
den his majeſty ſhould happily be 
bus recovery, the knowledge of 
alteration in the ſtate of his 
ehold, and of his perſonal pro- 
y, might have the worſt poſſible 
et upon him. He was, indeed, 
te, from the ſtrong marks of filial 
Eon and tenderneſs which his 
ja! highneſs had manifeſted, dur- 
| tus majeſty's melancholy illneſs, 
8 every care would be exerted by 
prince; but, he Was re 1 


oñ the poſſibility of the caſe, and it 
was the duty of their lordſhips to 
guard againſt that abuſe. of power, 
to which, from the infirmity of hu- 
man nature, every man was liable. 
The lord chancellor contended, 
that the words of the amendment 
were ſo looſe and undefined as to 
convey no diſtint import. The 
words purported to be. a reſolution 
of that houſe, that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his royal 
highneſs the prince of Wales, pray- 
ing his royal highneſs to take upon 


himſelf, as ſole regent, the admi- 


niſtration of executive government, 
He begged to know, what the term 
regent meant? Where was he to 
find it defined ? In what law book 

or what ſtatute ? He had heard of 
cuftodes regni, of lieutenants of tht 
king, of guardians and proteors, and 
of lords juſtices ; but he knew not 
where to look for an explanation of 
the office and functions of a regent. 
To what end then would it be to ad- 
dreſs the prince of Wales to take up- 

on himſelf an office, the boundaries 
of which were by no means aſcer- 
tained ? But the amendment at- 


tempted ſomething which probably 
was intended as a ſort of definition 


of the term regent, and of the nature 
of a regent's office, by adding the 
adminiſtration of executive govern- 
ment. There again, however, the 
expreſſion was dark and equivocal, 
What was meant by the executive 
government? Did it mean che 
whole royal authority, all the ſove- 
reign's functions, without reſtric- 


tion or limitation of any kind what- 


ſoever? If it did, ought to 
have ſaid ſo in expreſs words; and 
if it had, would any ncble lord 
have contended, that ſuch a broad 
degree of authority as amounted 
to the actual dethroning of | his 


1613 majeſty, 


— 


— 
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N and wreſting the ſceptre 
out of his hand, ought to be voted 
by. that houſe ? He begged their 
lordſhips conſtantly to recollect, that 
in the contemplation of law, the 
poirienl character of a king of 
Great Britain was always whole and 
entire; and he deſired them at the 
ſame; time to keep in mind, that 
the king's natural character was in- 
ſeparable from his political cha- 
r. It was, as Sir Matthew 
Hale, who bad been mentioned in 
the courſe of the debate, well oh- 
ſerveg, owing to this having been 
ſomewhat loſt fight of, that fo 
many miſchiefs had enſued to this 
. Country. a $4 4 —_— * 
le juſtified the taking the ad- 


vice of the two houſes of parlia- 
ment on the preſent occaſion, as 

the beſt mode of proceeding. Of 
old, when the number of privy 
counſellors was not ſo great as at 
preſent, and when it was not cul. 


tomary for his majeſty to have 


chalk perſons members of his privy. 


whom he neyer choſe to 
meet, in a dilemma like the pre- 
ſent the meaſures to be adopted 
for the public ſafety might origi- 
nate there; and others there were, 
who thought his majeſty's cabinet 
council che proper place: he differ- 
ed in reſpect to both. He had 
heard, indeed, of ſome antiquaries, 
who were of opinion, that, upon 
| Tome emergencies, a middle coun- 
cil between, the two, compoſed of 
the judges and the king's miniſcers, 
ought to be formed ; but, the beſt 
council of all, in his judgment, 
was the grand council of the na- 
tion, the two houſes of parliament. 
It was now, ſaid, after the rights 
of the two houſes to ſupply. the 
defect in the exerciſe of the royal 
authority bad been diſcuſſed and de- 


. : ” 


cided, and when they were called 
upon to concur with the houſe of 
commons in reſolving upon the 
means, which were to be reſorted 
to for that purpoſe, that the two 
houſes were about to exerciſe the 
powers of executive government 
and to do an act of legiſlation, Had 
miniſters, of themſelves, put the 
great ſeal to a commiſſion for all 
ing the two houſes together, aud 
opened parliament in that way, he 
was perſuaded that the charge of 
their being about to take upay 
themſelves the executive goven- 
ment would have been thundered 
in their ears ten times more loudly, 
The lord chancellor ſpoke of the 
noble qualities of the prince of Was 
in terms of great praiſe ; but, te 
ſaid, there might be heirs apparenh 
whoſe lives might have afforded the 
two houſes ſufficient reaſon for ſet, 
ting them aſide from the regency; 
he maintained, therefore, that it 
was expedient that the two houle 
ſhould not abandon ſuch a powet, 
nor, under the circumſtances of tht 
Caſe, avoid avowing it to be thel 
right. 1 
The marquis of Lanſdowne, n4 
ſpeech of great length, expreſſed 
general approbation of the meaſus 
propoſed. by the miniſters, In cs 
tradiction to the doctrines Wi 
had been aſſerted, concerning us 
two houſes | of . parliament, us 
they were then in à conventi 
he had no heſitation in dec)aritg 
that the preſent was to all 1nied 
and purpoſes. a parliament, 4 | 
liament regularly aſſembled. f 


king had aſſembled. them; 3 


king had the undoubted au 
rity thus to aſſemble them, f 
cauſe the king was living. 

retended not to any great * 


4 ge of Jaw, but he knew 00% 
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of it to be perfectly aſſured that, 
according to the law and the 
conſtitution, the throne was never 
vacant; and. that the king, in 
no ape, in no condition, either as 
4 minor or otherwiſe, was ever 
conſidered as incompetent to the 
exerciſe of the royal functions. 
The ſame principle ps in re- 
rard to minors, who preſent to 
hvings at a year old, and other 
matters. It 1s not to be preſumed, 
that theſe old principles of law are 
without a meaning. Whenever 
called for, they are found to have 
been ſuggeſted by the deepeſt wiſ- 
dom, and calculated to meer future . 
exigencies, whatever ſuperficial 
people may think, who never fore- 
ſee or comprehend difficulties, till 
dey happen. It was of the utmoſt 
onſequence to every country, that 
t ſhould not, on any event, be left 
vithout a government, practically 
3 well as legally competent to 
very exigence. Parliament was 
e natural government of this 
ountry, and nothing was want- 
dg to make the preſent legally as 
ell as practically competent, but a 
omiſſion from the crown. 
He wiſhed, therefore, that his 
kajeſty's miniſters had come down 
Lonce with ſuch a commiſſion as 
de tlurd propoſition pointed out, 
d that, inftead of having to diſ- 
us the "propriety of putting the 
t ſeal to ſuch a commiſſion, 
ey would, in the firſt inſtance, 
we ated upon ſuch a commiſſion, 
had been obſerved, that ſome 
ade would have been run, if the 
cer holding the great ſeal had, of 
* Own authority, affixed it to a 
mmiſion to hold the parliament 
king's name. Some riſque 
Kutedly would have been run, 
Steat officers were created for 


- 


the execution of great and impor- 
tant acts, and if they would run no 
riſque and no hazard, they had no 
bukineſs in great ſituations. © He 
could not, however, ſee that any 
riſque would have been run by any 
man holding the great ſeal, who, 
in the preſent crincal ſituation of 
affairs, e aſſembled the 
arliament, brought together 
— collective wiſdom of the nation; 
and, ſure he was, that the two 
houſes were fully equal to the ac - 
quitting of any. miniſter, who had, 
in ſuch an emergency, put the great 
ſeal to a commiſſion, conſtituting 
them a parliament. | EY 
Upon the queſtion of the claims 
of the prince of Wales, his lord- 
ſhip was not leſs firmly decided; 
and upon principles, as we find 
them ſtated, more general than 
thoſe on which it had been be- 
fore argued. By the principles 
eſtabliſhed at the revolution, he 
ſaid, the crown itſelf was declar- 
ed not to be deſcendable proper- 
ty, like a pig-ſty or a layftall, but 
a deſcendable truſt; and therefore 
he contended, that hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion was not to be confidered as 
a right, but a mere political expe- 
dient; and that this reaſoning ob- 
viouſly applied with double force to 
any claim to the regency; He'was 
therefore anxious it ſhould be not 
only diſcuſſed but decided, that the 
eyes of all mankind might be 
opened to the important fact which 
muſt reſult from the diſcuſſion 
and deciſion, that the people had 
eflential rights of their own, but 
that 1 and princes had no 
rights whatever. He wiſhed tt 
might be decided, for the benefit of 
foreign countries, that ' thoſe who 
ſuffered oppreſſion under govern- 
ments the moſt deſpotic, might be 
1614 taught 


— 
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taught- their rights as men, and 
learn, that * their rights 
were not, like the rights of Eng- 
liſhmen, ſecured by precedents and 
charters, yet that their rights muſt 
be. acknowledged, as ſoon as ever 
they choſe to aſſert them. 

' At half after twelve o'clock the 
houſe divided on the queſtion ; when 
there appeared for the amendment 
66; Noes 99. The three reſolutions 
were then 8 * voted. 

Atſter a ſhort debate upon 
Dec. 29. the report, which was 
made on the 29th of December, they 
were finally agreed to, and a commit- 
tee appointed to acquaint the com- 
mons therewith at a conference. 

A- ſtrong proteſt was entered 
againſt agrecing to theſe reſolu- 
tions, and ſigned by the dukes of 


York and Cumberland, and for). 
ſix other peers. 9 
Theſe proceedings of the tuo 
houſes of parliament were not be. 
held with indifference by the 
of the people at large, 'The fri 
of the miniſters were active and 
ſucceſsful in procuring addreſſes 
from a conſiderable majority of the 
counties and corporations of the 
kingdom, in approbation of the 
meaſures propoſed by them : and, 
on the other hand, petitions were 
alſo preſented to-both houſes, parti. 
cularly from the counties of Nor. 
thumberland and Southampton, and ti 
from the inhabitants of the city of ht 
Weſtminſter, expreſſing the ſtrongeſ F 


diſapprobation of the propoſed plan Y 


of the regency, and of the principle; Fl 
upon which it was founded, ri 
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c HA F. v. 


Death of the Healer, "My. Cormwall. Elation of bis ſucceſſor. Mr. Willian 


Wyidbam Grenville propoſed by lord Eufton and Mr. Pultenty ; fir Gilbert 
Elliot, by Mr. Welbore Ellis and. Mr. rederick Montagu—the former cho- 
ſm by a majority of 71. Mr. Pitt communicates to the prince of Wales the 
plan of the regency. Motion propoſed by Mr. Loveden for the re-examination 
of the king*s phyſicians, previous to the corfideration of the reſtrictiont upon 
the regency. Perſonal in vectiwes thrown out on that occaſion. Commuttee 
appointed to re-examine the phyficians. Their report taken into conſideration 
Jan, 16th. Mr. Pitt's ſpeech on that occaſion ; propoſes three objects for 
their deliberations. I/. Nature 7 the Ling”s illneſs ; Anecdote relative to 
the queen. 2d. Principles on which they were to proceed. 3d. The lini- 
tations which thoſe principles pointed out ; wiz. in the power of creating 
peers, of granting places or penſions for life, of alienating the perſonal pro- 
erty of the king, reſpecling the care of the king*s perſon, and the diſpoſal of 
the offices of the houſehold, Mr. Pitt moves five re/olutions founded on theſe 
principles. They are ftrongly oppoſed by Mr. Pocuys, lord North, Mr. Sbe- 
ridan, and colonel Fullarton. Celebrated ſpeech of My. Grenville in ſupport. 
of the reſolutions ; amendment moved by Mr. Powys, and negatived by 227 
to 154. Second reſolution, relative to the creation peers, voted by a na- 
Jority of 216 to 159. Third and fourth reſolutions carried without a diui- 
for, Debate 2 fifth resolution, relative to the officers of the houſhld, 
oppoſed by lord Maitland, Mr. Grey, and Mr. Fox; amendment moved by 
Mr. Bouverie, and rejected by a majority of $ 4. Debate on the Reſolutions 
in the houſe of Jords. Able ſpeech of the biſhop of Llandaff. Convidas 
deprived of the benefit of applying to the royal mercy. Lord Camden's opi- 
non relative to the creation of peers by att of parliament, Reſolutions car- 
ried by a majority of 26. Proteſts figned by 57 lords. Reſolutions ordered 
to be preſented to the prince and:the queen. Their anſwers. Debate on the 
motion for putting the great ſeal to a commiſſion for opening parliament. Sg 
frons opened. Motion by Mr. Pitt 55 lea ve to bring in the regen bill. Bill 
read a firſt and ſecond time. Debates in the committees Debate on the third 
reading. Regency bill ſent to the lords. Notification of the king*s recovery 
Account of tranſaQions relative to the regency in the Iriſh parliamem, 


N the 29th of De- man hedeſigned to propoſe as à pro- 
cember, the ſpeaker per ſucceſſor to the late ſpeaker, he 
if the houſe of commons (Mr. concluded by moving, « That the 
omwall) was ſeized with a dange- „ right honourable William Wynd- 
Ps illneſs, which terminated fatally * ham Grenville do take the chair.“ 
n the zd of January, The houſe The motion was ſeconded by Mr.. 
mediately adjourned itſelf to the Pulteney, who ſaid that the right 
ſi, and being aſſembled on that day, honourable gentleman poſſeſſed an 
e earl of Elſton roſe, and after a hereditary claim to the favour of the 
ut ſpeech in praiſe of the gentle - houſe, as the guardian of its privi- 


9 leges, 


Dec. 29. 
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leges, which he had fortified and 


eſtabliſhed by his judicious alteration 
of his father's bill, a bill that, in 
his opinion, had farther to- 
wards ſecuring the firſt and the moſt 
invaluable privileges of that houſe, 
than any meaſure that had ever ta- 
ken place in parliament. Mr. Pulte- 
ney mentioned the cuſtomary uſage 
of a previous direction from the 
crown, when the chair became va- 
cant ; yt as, under the melanchol 

circumitances of the times, no luck 
ſorm could take place, and as it was 
abſolutely neceſſary that the chair 
ſhould be filled, in order to enable 
the houſe to proceed with the very 
delicate and peculiar buſineſs before 
tdem, which demanded diſpatch, the 
choice of a ſpeaker immediately was 


ſo 1 requiſite, that he 


no doubt could remain on 

that queſtion. 15 e 
Mr. Welbore Ellis roſe next, and 
after adverting to the unneceſſary 
and, as he thought, unwarrantable de- 
lay whick had taken place in ſupply- 


- 
- 


ing the deficiency of the third eſtate, 


and to which it was owing that they 


were under the neceſſity of taking 
the informal ſtep they were now en- 
in, he moved that the name 

of fir Gilbert Elliot ſhould be in- 
ſerted inſtead of Mr. Grenville's. 
This motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Prederick Montagu, who joined with 
Mr. Ellis in the higheſt commenda. 
tions of the gentleman propoſed by 
them, for his candour and conciliating 
manners, his powerful eloquence, 
his knowledge cf the laws of his 
country, and his zeal for the conſti- 
After a ſhort' addreſs from the 
twocandidates; of mutual preference 
to each other, the houſe divided; 


when there appeared for Mr. Gren- 


ville 215, for fir Gilbert Elliot 144. 


highneſs thereupon, will be found in 


notice that he ſhoul 


During the interval of the ſpeak. 
er's illneſs, Mr. Pitt communicated 
to the prince of Wales the plan he 
had formed for the conſtitution of 
the regency. This letter, together 
with the obſervations of his royal 


the State Papers [p. 298 & ſeq. 
and will he 0 2 4 95 
marks from us on that ſubject uu. 
neceſſary. 55 

Mr. Pitt having given 
mg this Jan. 6 
day propoſe to the houſe 1759 rat 
the reſtrictions, within which the Ou 
exerciſe of the regal power ſhould ma 
be granted to the regent, Mr. Love. the 
den, the member for Abingdon, roſe Was 
as ſoon as the order of the day waz 
moyed, and obſerved that before the 
houſe proceeded to ſettle the terms 
of the regency, he conceived that 
they ought to know exactly whete 


they were, and what the exigency of nd 
the caſe really was, the providing WY gree 
for which had become the objed of be p 
their deliberations, - No limitations Conte 
of any kind could be ſuitably adopt- ¶ the ſ 
ed, without having a reference Conte 
the cauſe which created themneceſity ge. 
for their introduction; and there- WW OPinu 
fore, before they went a ſtep farther, Prev 
in his humble judgment they ought i deme 
to know preciſely what was the pre- ¶ Cvurſ. 
ſent ſtate of his majeſty's health, BW 4n's 
what the degree of alteration which Punic 
it had undergone fince his wesen leſs a 
phyſicians were laſt examined, ad im; 
whether the probability of if i 
recovery. was increaſed, or le ait 


than it had been, at that period 
This was the more neceſſary, as . 
ports had gone abroad, of a Ve! 
contradictory kind, and the auth: 
rity of the different men who 
attended his majeſty had been mad 
aſe of to give ſanction to thoſe 
ports. He ſhould therefore, wy 


beg leave to move, That the phy- 
« ſicians who have attended his ma- 
« jeſty ſhould be again examined, 
« to inform the houſe. whether any 
« alteration or amendment had ta- 
« ken place in the ſtate of the king's 
« health, and if the preſent ſymp- 
« toms were ſuch as to give reaſon 
« to hope for his majeſty's ſpeedy 
recovery. 

This motion gave riſe to a warm 
debate, which was managed not with 
the moſt perfect temper and mode- 
ration on either fide of the houſe. 
Our readers will already have re- 
marked, that an entire change in 
the miniſterial offices of government 
was conſidered as one of the-imme- 
diate conſequences of the appoint- 
ment of the prince of Wales to the 
regency, As the reſtrictions which 
Mr. Pitt had declared his intention 
of moving, could not fail to weaken 
and embarraſs in a conſiderable de- 
gree the new adminiſtration, and as 
the propriety of theſe reſtrictions was 
contended for upon a preſumption of 
the ſpeedy recovery of the king, the 
contending parties caught with great 
eagerneſs at ſome little difference of 
opinion relative to that point, which 
prevailed amongſt the medical gen- 
tlemen who attended him. In the 
courſe of the- debate on Mr. Loye- 


1 den's motion, Mr. Pitt treated the 
dich WY Pinion of Dr. Warren, who was 

es fanguine in his expectations of 
an immediate recovery than others, 


his if it had been dictated by a par- 


eh slity to the riſing adminiftration ; 
rok d he infinuated, that from the 
s re rnfth with which that opinion was 
ver) alen up and defended on the other 
uho- Wie, it looked as if thoſe gentlemen 
bo Ipoke from their — Theſe in- 
Muations were repelled, as bein 

ſe n. ein ſcandalouſly ajud and baſely 


Kal; and in return, Dr. Willis, 


\ 
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who was extremely confident in his 
expectations, and conſequently the 
favourite on the other fide, was re- 
preſented as a tool employed to ſerve 
the deſigns of Mr. Pitt's faction. 
After much altercation on this ſub- 
jeR, it was agreed that a new-com- 
mittee ſhould be appointed, and 
that the phyſicians ſhould be re- 
examined. 2 8 
The committee ſat ti ö 
the 13t), when the re- Jan. 13. 
port was brought up, and a motion 
was made by Mr. Burke, and ſe- 
conded by Mr. Wyndham, that j 
ſhould be re- committed, on acco1 
of their not having examined into 
the grounds of the — opinions 
held by the phyſicians reſpecting 
the probability of the king's reco- 
very. This motion was negatived 
without a diviſion : the report was 
ordered to be printed, and to be ta- 
ken into conſideration in a committee 
of the whole houſe. on the ſtats of 
the nation upon the Friday fal- 
lowing. If Ooty 
On that day Mr, Pitt an 16. 
roſe, and after expreſſing J Dk 
his ſatis faction at having conſented 
to the motion for re-examining the 
phyſicians, the event of which had 
juſtified his former opinion reſpecting 
the probability of his majeſty?s re- 
covery, he proceeded to open che 
buſineſs which was to be the ſubject 
of their preſent deliberations. This, 
he obſerved, divided ufelf into three 
diſtinct heads. t.. The nature of 
the king's illneſs.—adly. The 
ciples upon which the two hoaſes 
were authoriſed: to act on this oeca- 
ſion.— And 3dly. The application of 
thoſe principles to the meaſures 
which he ſhould propoſe for reme- 
dying the preſent defect in the: per- 
ſonal exerciſe of the royal autho- 


rity. ; * 
After 


U 
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After a very minute and laborious finally, that thoſe who were mot 
enquiry, the committee appointed to converſant in complaints like thoſe 
examine the king's phyſicians had of his majeſty, and were beſides con- 
collected a body of evidence, which ſtantly attending upon his perſoy, 
contained the opinions of all thoſe were the moſt ſanguine of all in 
gentlemen, and from which the com- their hopes, that his majeſty odd 

" mittee might collect the following recover, and poflibly in a ſhort 
information: That his majeſty was time. \ 

by his illneſs rendered incapable of In conſequence of theſe dife. 
attending to the buſineſs of his ſta- rences of opinion, a diſpoſition had 
tion; but that it was probable he appeared in ſome members of the 
might recover, and be once more committee to diſcredit what had been 
able to reſume the reins of govern- ſaid by the phyſicians, as if undue 
ment. In theſe two points, all the influence had been uſed to make 


phyficians were agreed; and though 
noone of them could venture to fix 
a-time when that happy event might 
be expected, yet they were unani- 
mous un declaring, that it was more 

that a recovery would take 
Place, than that it not : they 
were no leſs unanimous in ſaying, 
that though the interval berween 
their firſt and their ſecond examina- 


being acquainted with his caſe, and 


them publiſh opinions, which they 


did not entertain. The fact, to which 


he alluded, he ſhould not heſitate to 


ſtate. on account of the reſpectable 
perſonage involved in it, as he was 


convinced that the more her conduct 
was inveſtigated the more it would 


redound to her honour, It wa 
ſurely natural, he ſaid, for her ma- 
jeſty to wiſh that the people, to 


would be temporary and ſhort. 


tion had not produced any conſidera- whom ſhe knew the king was ſo dear, wm 
ble change in his majeſly's health, ſhould be made acquainted with ay, Wil *** 
no 8 — be drawn 1 even the leaſt, e for = - — 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time againſt the ter in his health: accordingly, think- 
probability of a cure. mr ing that ſuch an alteration hag taken * 
Though the phyſicians were place one day, as would jultify a &q 
eed in theſe points, they were not more favourable account than the * 
all; equally ſanguine in their hopes of phyſicians had figned, ſhe expreſſed a 
his majeſty's recovery; but it was a deſire that it might be ſo changed prer 
remarkable, that ſuch of them as as to contain what ſhe conceived u. man 
were leaſt converſant in the diſorder be the exact ſtate of the caſe. poſe 
with which his majeſty was afflited, Having explained this rranſaQtion, WW Sent 
and had the leaſt opportunity of Mr. Pitt proceeded to conſider the with 
being acquainted with the particular principles on which they were a "Wa 
caſe of the royal patient, were the thoriſed to act in providing for de tort: 
leaſt ſanguine in their hopes of re- deficiency in the executive govert- Qircu 
covery — that thoſe who, without ment. It had been determined, that adviſ 
any great degree of experience in the right to provide ſor ſuch defic- Wii dreh 
the particular diſorder, yet from ency devolved on the two houſes of . 
their conſtant attendance upon his parliament; but there was abundat tus r. 
majeſty, had a better opportunity of reaſon to hope that the occaſion RON 


What they had to provide for, there Thi 


the ſtate of his health, were more | 
fore, was no more than an inter, 


| ſanguine than the former — and, 


e . £S.. At Wn he oF 
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ind he flattered himſelf that it would 
prove but a ſhort interval, If, 
however, unfortunately, his ma- 
jeſty's illneſs ſhould be protracted, 
they might leave it to parliament to 
do what at preſent was clearly un- 
neceflary ; to conſider of a more per- 
manent plan of government. 'They 
were to provide only for the preſent 
neceflity, and not to exeeed it; they 
were alſo to provide againſt any 


embarraſſment in the reſumption of 


the royal authority, whenever God, 
in his providence, ſhall enable the 
rightful holder again to exerciſe it, 
They were therefore to grant ſuch 
powers, and none -others, as were 
requiſite to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country with energy 
and effect. 

Upon theſe principles he ſhould 
N to inveſt the prince of 

ales with the whole royal autho- 
rity, to be exerciſed in the name 
and on the behalf of the king, ſub- 
ject to ſuch limitations and reſtric- 
tions only as ſhould be provided. 
He obſerved, that in the ſuccaſſon act 
of q · en Ann, and in the regency as 
of George the ſecond and George 
the third, the exerciſe of all the royal 
preroga: ives were granted in a fuller 
manner than he intended to pro- 
poſe: but on the other hand the re- 
gent, in all thoſe caſes was fettered 
with a council, the conſent of a ma- 
jority of which was neceſſary to au- 
thorize his acts. Under the preſent 
circumſtances he thought it more 
adviſeable to leaye the regent en- 
wely free in the choice of his poli- 
tical ſervants ; but at the ſame time 
thus required ſome limitation of the 
authority with which he was to be 
wreſted, _ 

The firſt reſtriction he meant to 
propoſe was, that the authority of 
the regent ſhould not extcnd to the 
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creating any , Except ſuch of 
the 2 7 Mao ſhould attain the 
age of twenty-one. There were 
three grounds, he conceived, upon 
which this branch of the prerogative 
was intruſted by the conſtitution to 
the crown, none of which were ap- 
plicable to the preſent caſe, Firſt, , 
it was deſigned to enable the king 
to counteract the deſigns of any fac- 
tious cabal in the houſe of lords, 
which might have acquired à pre- 
dominant influence in their delibe- 
rations. But was it at all probable 
that the government of his royal 
highneſs ſhould be obſtructed by 


any ſuch cabal? He, for one, was 


ready to declare that he ſhould give 
no oppoſition to any adminiſtration 
the regent ſhould chuſe to form, fo 
long as their meaſures were compa- 
tible with the proſperity of the 


kingdom. On the-other hand, he 
ſaid” ſuch a number of peers might 
be created, as would . 
embarraſs his majeſty's government 
on the event of his being reſtored to 
health. Secondly, This power was 
veſted in the crown, to enable the 
ſovereign to reward eminent me- 
rit, and thereby to invite others to 
the ſame laudable exertious in the 
public ſervice. But was it, he faid, 
to be ſuppoſed that for want of ſuch 
an incentive for a few months, the 
country was likely to be deprived of 
the ſervice of men of merit. If his 
majeſty recovered, as they all hoped, 
and bad reaſon to expect he would, 
the power of creating peers might 
be exerciſed by the rightful holder 
of the prerogative; but if, unfor- 
tunately, his majeſty ſhould grow 
worſe, and be pronounced not hkely 
to recover for a long time, parlia- 
ment would have it in its power to 
take off the reſtriction, and veſt the 
regent with a power, which though 

| not 
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not at preſent, he was ready to ad- 
mit, might in time become neceſſary 
tothe er of a powerful go- 
vernment. 'Thirdly, This power was 
deſigned to provide for the fluctu- 
ation of wealth and property in the 
: try, that by raiſing men of great 
landed intereſt to the peerage, that 
branch of the legiſlature ſhould be al- 
— placed upon its true and proper 
$. But ſurely it would not be con- 
tended, that it was neceſſary to pro- 
vide in a temporary plan for exigen- 
cies, which could only ariſe from the 
lapſe of conſiderable periods of time. 
For all theſe reaſons taken together 
he ſhould therefore propoſe that the 
regent ſhould be reſtrained from the 
exerciſe of this part of the prero- 
gative of the crown. A *e 
The next reſtriction he ſnould pro- 
poſe was, that the regent ſhould not 
grant any penſion or place for life, 
or in reverſion, other than ſuch place 
as is, from its nature, to be held for 
life, or during good behaviour. 
This reſtriction, he ſaid, flowed from 
the ſame principle which ſupported 
the former; it would prevent his 
majeſty from being put on a worſe 
footing, ſhould he recover, than he 
was before his illneſs; and it could 
not be ſaid, that the power reſtrain- 
ed by this limitation was neceſſary 
to a regent. 
ee her to reſtrain the re- 
exerciſing any power over 
81 perſonal 2 * king. 
Mr. Pitt on loi occaſion obſerved, 
that he ſcarcely thought it neceſſary 
to paſs this reſolution, as it was not 
bable that his royal highneſs 
Roald interfere with his majeſty's 


rſonal property in his life-time; 


t as they were acting upon par- 
liamentary principles, he thought 


it his duty to ſubmit it to the com- 


mittee. 


The laſt reſolution would be for 
entruſting the care of the royal 
perſon, during his majeſty's illnel, 
where of courſe. all men would be 
unanimous in agreeing that the royal 
perſon ought to be placed, in the 
guardianſhip of the queen; and with 
this truſt his intention was, to pro- 
py to put the whole of his majeſty'y 

ouſhold under her authority, in. 
veſting her with full powers to dif. 
miſs and appoint, as ſhe ſhould think 
proper. ithout being inveſted 
with this control, he imagined that 
the queen could not diſcharge the 
important truſt committed to her 
care. Theſe officers were, for the 


moſt part, in actual attendance upon 


his majeſty's perſon, and he did not 


ſee how they could be put under the 
control of the regent, while the care 
of his pes i upon whom they 
were to attend, was truſted to ano- 
ther perſon. 

The lords of the bed-chamber, 
indeed, might not be thought neceſ- 
ſary now, when their attendance 
could not be required ; but, on the 
other hand, a generous and-iberal 
nation would not have it ſaid, that 
in the moment of the king's illnels 
they had grown ſo very œconomi- 
cal, that they would pot bear the ex- 
pence of ſupporting, till his reco- 
very, thoſe officers who formed part 
of his majeſty's royal {tate : it would 
be no pleaſant thing to his majeſy 
to be told, ſhould he, on his reco- 
very, call for ſome one of thoſe lords 
who uſed to be about his perſon, 
that they had been diſmiſled, that 
the nation might ſave the expene 
attending their offices. 

Laſtly, he ſhould propoſe, that 4 


par- council ſhould be named to aflilt the 


veen with their advice, wheneve! 

e ſhould require it: but who ſhoul 

not have any power of 2 
3 
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that of giving advice, and of 
1 cenelves daily of the 
date of the king's health: and that 
they, or ſome others, ſhould be ap- 
pointed to manage the real and per- 
(onal eſtate of Fe king, with this 
reſtrition, not to alienate, or to diſ- 
poſe of any part of it, except by 
leaſe, 

Mr, Pitt concluded by movin 
the firſt of the five reſolutions, whic 
the reader will find among the State 
Papers [p. 302]. Theſe reſolutions 
were ſtrongly oppoſed both in the 
committee and on the report. Mr. 
Powys began by obſerving, that he 
ſhould oppoſe the reſolutions opened 
by the right honourable gentleman, 
and the monſtrous ſyſtem to be built 
upon them, as tending to mutilate 
and diſmember the conſtitutional 
authority of the crown. They had 

oted a reſolution, that it was their 


ny to preſerve the royal authority 


ntire, What were they now called 
pon to perform? to diſſolve, ſepa- 
te, and parcel out what they had 
dlemnly refolved to preſerve whole 
nd entire, To ftrip the executive 
orernment of any of its legal pre- 
deatives, would be to overturn the 
onſtitution, for the preſervation of 
inch, and the benefit of the people, 
eſe prerogatives were originally 
Inexed to the crown. He confi. 
ered the prerogative in particular, 
ing peerages, as an integral 

art of the royal authority ; it was a 
eld which the conſtitution had 
on its earlieſt days provided for 
p own defence and preſervation; 
Id which could not be wreſted from 
crown without bringing deftruc- 

n upon the conſtitution. It was 
ed for the preſent miniſter to 
wrate upon the conſtitution, and 
xhibit a fight, which, from the 
aun of the anonarchy, had 


\ 
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never been ſeen in the country be-. 
fore, the exerciſe of the royal power, 
without the prerogatives, which the 
conſtitution had rendered inſepara- 
ble from the royal authority. 
In the regency acts of former 
reigns, the royal authority had been 
reſerved entire, and a council had 
— appointed for thc regen. no 
ſuch council was to be er grerg. in 
the preſent inſtance, and this was 
given as a reaſon for the reſtrictions 
propoſed - but on what grounds was 
this diſtruſt of the Prince of Wales 
founded? was it becauſe he had 
9 waited for parliament to 
ettle the government without an 
attempt to embarraſs their delibera- 
tions, by preſſing upon them any. 
claim whatever on his part to a ſhare 
in that government? Was it becauſe 
princes were naturally fond of 
er, and did not like to relinquiſh. 
it, after having once obtained it? 
But was that backwardneſs to reſiga 
wer, confined to princes ? Or was 
it not to be found in thoſe,” who to 
ſecure their return to it, would ftrip 
the crown of its inalienable preroga- 


tives, and trample upon the conſti- 


tution ? With reſpe& to patent 
places, he conſidered them as part 
of the public fund, ſet apart for he 
reward of virtue, and of merit; and 
therefore he was of opinion that 
they could not be withheld from the 
regent, without a manifeſt injury to 
the public, and without the deſtruc- 
tion of one great incentive to meri- 
torious deeds. . 
The idea of withholding from the 
regent the nomination of the differ. 
rent offices in the houſehold, an 
granting it to the queen, was to re- 
fuſe to a reſponſible, and grant it to 


an irreſponſible perſon. Mr. Powys 


ſaid, he had ſucceſsfully withſtood, 
under the auſpices of the right... 
honourable 


- 
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honourable gentleman, the forma- 
tion of what he conceived. to be a 
fourth eſtate in the country. It was 
remarkable, indeed, that the right 
honourable gentleman ſhould now 
be himſelf the propoſer of a fourth 
eſtate; the queen, without being re- 
ſponkible to parliament, or the laws, 
would be in a ſituation, under the 
right honourable genileman's regu- 
lation, in which ſhe could influence 
the votes of a very great number of 
members of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, who uſually have places in the 
houſhold. If the nomination of 
lords and grooms of the bed-cham- 
ber was to be withheld from the re- 
gent, becauſe it was dangerous to 
truſt him it, the remedy was 


Inadequate to the diſeaſe: for the 

army and navy could not be very 

harmleſs engines in the hands of a 

man, to whom it would not be ſafe 

to truſt the nomination of lords and 
s of the bed-chamber. 


The right honorable gentleman 
ſeemed to wiſh to preſerve concord 
and harmony in the country ; but it 
looked as. if his real with was to de- 
ſtroy the domeſtic happineſs of the 
royal family, to arm the mother 
againſt the ſon, and the fon againſt 
the mother, and by making a palſied 
and impotent government, render 
his own return to power a matter of 
neceſſity. But ſuch a government 
would be a curſe to any country, and 
+ therefore the formation of it ought 
to be reſiſted by all who wiſhed well 
to this. In oppoſing it, he would 
take for his guide the act of the 5th 
of the preſent-reign, for ſettling a 
regency, in caſe the cron ſhould 
deſcend to any of the iſſue of his 
preſent majeſty, before ey had 
attained the age of 18. The pre- 


- amble to that act ſtated, thatior 
the purpoſe of preſerving the luſtre 


word, 


and ſplendor of the crown enti 

it enacted, c.“ and then pe 
on to appoint a regent, and a conn. 
cil to aſſiſt him. He intended tg 
move an amendment to the reſolu- 
tion then before the committee, and 
he would borrow from the abore 
ſtatute thoſe very words, which he 
thought io very expreflive, that he 
could find none that were better cg. 
culated to convey his meaning, 

He concluded by moving, th 
the original reſolution, from the fr} 
left out, and the following 
words inſerted in its ſtead tha 
for the purpoſe of preſerving the 
luſtre and ſplendor of the crom 
entire, his royal highneſs the prince 
of Wales be empowered to take upon 
him the ſtyle and title of regent of 
the. realm, and to exerciſe all the 
prerogatives and powers of the 
crown, which, by the act of the 5t 
of his majeſty, the council and t. 
gent were empowered to exerciſe, i 
caſe the crown had deſcended taany 
of his majeſty*s iſſue, under the age 
of 18, &c.“ 

The amendment was ſeconded by 
lord North, who concurred wit 
Mr. Powys in conſidering the ff 
tem propoſed as a dangerous inn 
vation upon the conſtitution, and m 
litating againſt one of its fundamen 
tal maxims—that the king nere 
dies. It directly introduced tha 
interregnum, that ceſſation of us 
perial power, againſt which the co 
ſtitution had ſo-wiſely and cautioul 
guarded. The prerogatives of tl 
crown, he argued, were truſts K 
the public, and conſequently not 
of them could ceaſe without pub 
injury. They were alſo ſuppoſed 
be neceſſary for the ſupport of i 
eſtabliſhed government; and tl 
fore the more neceſſary to 3 
gency, which was naturally and 


ar 
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woidably weaker than the govern- 

ment ofa King. 77 
Hivingargued theſe general to- 

pics with great ingenuity, he pro- 


ded to confider the limitations 
jemſelves, With reſpect 
zower of 8 peers, he obſerv- 
d, that the hou 

antious how they ſuffered a bi 
uſpending for an unlimited time 
his branch of the royal authority to 
fs their hands. It had been ſaid 
hat a time might come when it 
ould be proper to re- conſider the 


hole buſineſs, and then, if his ma - 


ſy's recovery ſhould appear Jeſs 
robable, they might leſſen or en- 
rey remove the reſtrictions nowim- 
ſed on the regent. ' But were they 
re that they ſhould be able to take 
EF the reſtriction then under confi- 
eration? It could not be done 
bout the concurrence of the lords, 
imitations of the peerage had been 
Iways and with reaſon conſidered 
| tending to aggrandize indivi- 
ally the members of that body; 
A therefore it was not likely that 

would be very ready to con- 
* to the removal of it. A cir- 
Inſtance _—_ at the cloſe of 

reign of George I. which would 


ow ſome light upon this. The 


Iv at that time, it was thought, 
ld not live long, and his miniſters 
known not to ſtand very high in 
opinion of the prince of Wales; 
were known to have a ſtron 
predominant party in the houſe 
bude; for the purpoſe, therefore, 
ſecuring themſelves from the 
Miheation of being removed from 
places, they cauſed a bill to be 
maced into the houſe of lords 
imiting the number of peerages 


at which at the time exiſted : . 


lords ſaw that ſuch a limitation 
*. XXXI. | : 


to the 


ought to be very 


vidual conſequence, and therefore 
both fides of their houſe joined in 
carrying it through; it was ſent 


down to the commons, and there it 


was received with the indignation 
it deſerved, and was rejected by a 
majority of 265. This eircumſtance 
ſhou!d make gentlemen ſee the ne- 
ceſſity, if a reſtriction upon this 


branch of the prerogative ſhould be 


thought proper, that the term of its 
duration ſhould be aſcertained; and 
that, unleſs renewed, the reſtriction. 
ſhould, at the expiration of that 
term, be of itſelf diſſolved, other - 
wiſe they might poſſibly not find the 
lords as ready to give 1t up, as they 
might be to conſent to it. 
he reſtriction reſpecting the no- 
mination of the fords of the bed- 
chamber, and other officers of the 
houſhold, he viewed in a very ſeri- 
ous light. A perſon with the com- 
mand of ſo great a fund as the'civil 


lit, maſt 3 have an influenge, 


which exerciſed by one who was not. 
reſponſible, might be of very great” 
prejudice to ernment; the 


_ patronage of the houſhold was im- 


menſe, and could not, with ſafety to 
the ſtate, be ſeparated from the exe 


cutive officers of the crown, whoa 


were reſponſible for all their acts. 

The pages and gropms of the 
chamber, might be left under the 
control of the queen; but the lords' 
—— bed- chamber, who w 875 

the king's public ſtate, and who 
were never in waiting but on public 
occaſions, who were in reality poli- 
tical ſervants of his majeſty, ' and 
who had proved to be ſo on a recent 
occaſion, ought undoubtedly to be 


under the control of the executive 


6 9 


government. W CRAM 
The right honourable. eman 


tad aſſured them, that the patron- 


age to be witkholden from the regent 
Tz) vader 


"4 


W 
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under this reſolution would not be 
abuſed, and had defired that his 
profeſſion, that he would not take 
part in any ſactious oppoſition to 
the government of the regency, 
might be conſidered as a ſufficient 
ſecurity, That the exalted perſon- 
age, in whoſe hands this enormous 

tronage was to be nominally 
fodged, would not abuſe it, lord 
North declared, that he was wil- 
ling to believe ; but, when he con- 
fidered, that there was to be a 
council to adviſe her majeſty, he 
was not quite ſure that the advice 
given would always be pure, and 
ree from the influence of a ſpirit 
of factious oppolition. At all events, 
it was not parliamentary to rely on 
the profeſſions of an individual. 
When a great public meafure was 


under conſideration, they were to. 


govern themſelves by public prin- 
ciples, and not by perſonal con- 
fidence. 
He concluded with declaring, 
that he ſhould tremble for his 
country, if the reſolutions were 
adopted ; that if the houſe thought 
that any adyafitage could repay the 
violation of the conſtitution, and 
ated ypon. that principle, that 
| principle would proye its ruin. He 
wiſhed it not to be ſaid, that for 
fear the regent ſhould change the 
"miniſtry, they were willing to 
change the conſtitution,” He, pro- 
bably, ſhould not live to ſee the 
fatal effects which might follow); 
but there were gentlemen . fitting 
there, who might one day repent, 
that by their vote that night they 
had brought on the ruin of the 
conſtitution. 

Mr. Sheridan followed on the 
ſame fide with lord North ; and 
after repelling ſome inſinuations 


which had been thrown out againſt 


. predicament a few years back. | 


* 


the ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 

-o0d opinion of the "ang whe 
tacked, with ſucceſsful-ridicule, thy 
part of Mr. Pitt's plan which pu 
the patronage of the king's bol. 
hold into the hands of the queer, 
in other words, he ſaid, into hy 
own. He aſked, if gentlemen ven 
aware, that by ſo Going they were 
about to give nearly the third pan 
of the patronage of the crown im 
the hands of the oppoſition; far, 
notwithſtanding the declaration d 
the right honourable gentleman, ke 
was inclined to expect one from th 
recollection of his having made pre 
ciſely the ſame profeſſions of ns. 
deration, when he ſtood in the ſane 


would be, he obſerved, a novel fight 
to ſee a popular leader of oppoſitiay, 
with a guard of court ſcullions, ul 
the ſurly patriot, attended by tie 
laced hveries of the royal pages 
He repreſented the ex-miniſter 
coming down to the houſe in ſat 
with the cap of liberty on the en 
of a white wand, a retinue of black 
and white ſlicks attending him, ax 
a guard of beef-eaters. mrihalld 
by the lord ſteward, the lord chan 
e and ny wary " 1 

earing his way through the lobi 

They had boon told, that the re 
moval bf the king's houſhold wot 
hurt his majeſty's feelings; K. 
would they not give him credit 
thoſe feelings which dignify 
his ſtation? The regent and i 
miniſters were allowed to ext! 
ciſe the moſt important privileg 
of royalty; and was it to be iu 
poſed that the king would be mc 
ſhocked to find his houſhold ſervall 
changed, than that, perhaps 
conſtitution of his country W 
tered, or part- of his 
ceded to foreign potentates, d 


mik 
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her effential calamity and diſ- 
grace entailed u 


his empire ? 
therefore it ſhould pleaſe 
od to reſtore our ſoyereign to the 
ſe of his faculties, and he ſhould 
aquire as a parent, how thoſe mi- 
ters in whom he truſted had treat- 
J his ſon; was he to be ſatisfied, 
ith hearing that his maſter of the 
orſe was fats ? Should he, as a ſo- 
ereign, aſk who headed our armies 
conducted our fleets ; was he to 
informed that his ſcullions were 
jarſhalled by the fame chiefs as for- 
efly? or, if he was anxious of the 
ate of his civil liſt revenue ; was he 
d be made eaſy with being aſſured, 
lat the fate of his court calendar 
d been preſerved entire? He con- 
aded with declaring, that he had 
doubt, but when it ſhould be 
down by the public, that the mo- 
e for impoſing ſuch reſtrictions 
no other than becauſe the prince 
u going to take into his ſervice a 
ſterent ſet of men from thoſe now 
office, they would deſpiſe and 
| the cunning and the craft 
dm whence ſo wretched a pro- 
ding had originated. 
Colonel Fullarton concluded the 
date with an able and animated 
b,—He firſt adverted to a — 
| 0n which much ſtreſs had been 
„namely, that in. contemplation 
hu, the political capacity of the 
g continued perfect, and could 
der ſuffer diminution nor defect. 
by' this technical phraſeology 
meant, that all the powers and 
ontes of executive government 
ned entire in the perſon of 


king during his incapacity, in 


away, that he ſhould of right 
male the ſame as foon and as 
zu he was capable of exerciſ- 
dem perſonally; and that, while 
"ue not be capable of exereiſ- 


perty of the ſoverei 


happineſs of the 
— 4 the right 


ſrrs 
they ſhould be 


ing them 


exerciſed in truſt for him: if that 


was the meaning of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's expreſſions, 


no perſon could be more ready to 


admit that doctrine than he was. 
But, if it was meant, that the 
powers and authorities of executive 
government might remain dormant, 
unemployed, unproductive to the 
public ſervice, as long as the king 
was incapacitated from the perſon- 


al exerciſe of them, it was a mon- 


ſtrous and abſurd doctrine. Would 
any man who pretended to the 
Aighteſt reſpe& for the conſtitution 
venture to declare, that'the powers 
and authorities of government were 
to be conſidered as the mere pro- 
? That they 
were to be confidered like the ſtore, 
or the wardrobe, or the 2017 2h 
as things meant for the perſonal 


uſe, ' pleaſure, and convenience of 
the ſovereign, and that when he is 


incapable of uſing them perſonally, 
they need not be uſed at all? Did 
gentlemen. recolle& that the powers 
of the crown were veſted in the 
Ling, not for the perſonal benefit 
of the king, but for the benefit of 
the ſtate ? That there were dutics 
and obligations mutually to be per- 
formed between the ſovereign and 
the ſubjeQ, duties of an awful mag- 
nitude, involving the, welfare and 


onourable gentie- 
man maintain, that theſe duties and 
obligations, in contemplation 'of ' 
law, coul bly remain entire, 
in the perſon” of the king, during 
his incapaeity, any otherwiſe than 
this, that when the king was inca« 
pacitated from the perſonal exer- 
ciſe of them, they muſt be - 
formed in truſt for him; that ſome 
perſon or perſons, either by devo. 

LH] 2 luution 


ple? How then 
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lution or appoi ent, muſt per- meſlie foes, enabled him 10 defew 
form the duties of the royal ſta- this leſs dangerous enemies, and g. 
tion, and exerciſe. the ſunctions of ſtore the cron n. of France to its god. 


authority in truſt for the king, 
during his incapacity ; unleſs the 
committee were prepared to de- 
clare the kingly power either totally 
or in part uſeleſs ?? | 
Having argued for ſome time on 
"theſe and other topics, Mr. Fullar- 
ton concluded with reciting a part 
of the hiſtory of France, which 
bore fo ſtrong a ſimilitude, in ſome 
of its circumſtances, to the ſitua- 
tion they were in, that ſome of the 
members were in doubt whether it 
Was a real tory or invented for the 


ſe. | 

In the reign of Charles the ſixth 
the government of that country be- 
ing interrupted by the incapacuy of 
the monarch, the then prime mi- 
niſter, countenanced by the queen, 
Iſabeau de Baviere, and Wers 
by a ſtrong faction, laid a plot for 
the purpoſe of affronting the heir 
apparent (aſterwards Charles the 
ViSorious) and continuing them- 
ſelves in power. This miniſter's 
name was Mervilliers ; he had com- 
menced his career in the profeſ- 
fion of the law, but quickly found 
' a nearer road to advaucement in 
the intrigues of politics. The pro- 
ject above ſtated they abſolutely 
accompliſhed by means of a cor- 
rupt majority of the parliament of 
Paris—nay, they had even the cun+ 

ring to procure an addreſs of thanks 
from the mayor, aldermen, and cor- 
poration of that city. 


What was the conſeqtience of this 


meaſure ? The nation was involved 
in all the miſeries of a weak and 


diſunited government, deſpiſed and th 


diſmembered by its enemies, till the 
Init and virtue of Charles the Vie- 
ridus, by firſt conquering his do- 


ed ſplendour, and dignity. « 

bos, lie Mr. F — 4 * 
defy the right honourable gents. 
man to produce a ſingle inſtang, 
in the hiſtory of England, in th 
hiſtory of France, in the hiſtory d 
Spain, or in the hiſtory of any ode 
country, with wWhoſe hiſtory we ar 
acquainted at all, where the ey 
bliſhed legal powers of execuiy 


government were maimed, mutilat 


ed, and reſtrained, without produx 
ing inefficiency, , counteradtivn, « 
lamity, and diigrace.“ 
On che other ſide of the hoy 
the reſolulions were ſupported 
the ſpeaker, Mr. Grenville, in 
ſpeech which arreſted the antenti 
of the committee for near. d 
hours. He began with, taking 
view of the ſteps that had alrea 
been taken for the purpoſe of aſcq 
taining the nature of their fituatly 
and the rights and duties apy 
taining to it. This led to con 
the validity of a poſition mainta 
ed by perſons in both hodles, © 
although the two houſes of p 
liament conſtitute the only po- 
competent to act on this 00 
fion, yet that they can latu 
roceed no farther than to © 
me perſon ro the exerciſe 
the royal authority; and | 
whatever other proviſions 
"exiſting circumſtances may 
quire, muſt be made | here 
with the conſent of ſuch pe 
then repreſenting the foyera 
and exerciſing, at his own Ws 
tion, the legiſlative fanctoos 


e crown. a 

In ſupport of this 2 
ſtatute * the 13th of Charle 
ſecond, cap. 1. had been 9s 
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but that this ſtatute was hot ap- embarraſſmebt. On this ground 
plicable to the preſent circumſtances our anceſtors ated in the caſe of 


was evident, he ſaid; from hence, every regency which has hitherto 


ep that could be taken; and the 
poly inference that could be drawn 
Fom it would be, that we were now 
n 2 fituation for which no legal 
nedy could by any poſſibility be 


rovid:d, The neceſſity of the caſe. 


y therefore, to ſuperſede all law. 
After diſcuſſing this queſtion up- 
2 various grounds, he proceeded 
p confider the caſes of the reſtora- 
jon and the revolution; and endea- 
vured, with great ingenuity and 
ueneſs, by diſtinguiſhing the 
dints in which they agreed from 
ſe in which they diſagreed from 
e preſent circumſtances, to juſtify 
mode of proceeding adopted by 

s right honourable friend. 

Having gone over this prelimi- 
ry matter, and further premiſed, 
at the more ſtrongly we recognize 
nght of inheritance to the crown 
the event of a demiſe, the more 
tial it becomes to guard, with 
utmoſt jealouſy, againſt the ad- 
hon of any princip'e which leads 
de aſſertion of ſuch a right when 
e is no demiſe, and againſt the 
ption of any meaſure which might 
Id the means of ſuperſeding the 
s authority during his life, un- 
the name and influence of that 

on on whom his crown would, in 
courſe of nature, legally devol ve. 
next laid down the principle 


which he conceived the pro- 


| of limiting the ers of the 
* was grounded; this was, 
it the ſame time that a form 
Werument ſhould be eftabliſh- 
capable of conducting the pub- 
Muneſs with energy and effect, 
lete and ample ſecurity ſhould 

mided for enabling his ma- 

o reaſſume the exerciſe of his 


4. fully, freely, and without 


e 


that it would apply equally to every exiſted in this country, as far as we 
k can trace them with any degree of 
accuracy, either in the records of 


parliament, or in the annals of our 


hiſtory. , For, if we except the two 


inſtances of Richard the third, and 
of the protector Somerſet (which 
are both ſuch evident uſurpations 


that no ſtreſs can be laid _ them) 


it will be found, that during the 


courſe of many centuries, no ſubject 


in theſe realms, however nearly 


allied to the 


infancy or diſability, to exerciſe 


the whole prerogative and autho- _ 


rity of the crown. The mode of 
Aigen has, indeed, ſor the moſt 
art, been different from that which 


15 now propoſed, but the principle has 
been the ſame. The whole powers of 
the crown have, for the moſt part, 


been called into aQion, but they have 
not been given to any one ſubject: 
they have been dividedamong a va- 
riety of perſons, differing in rank, 
ſituation, and deſcription, and whoſe 


jarring intereſts have been thought 


to afford the beſt ſecurity, that they 


would not concur in meaſures pre- 
judicial to the authority of the ſo- 


vereign. Conformable to this prin- 
ciple, are the regency act 


George the ſecond and George the 
third, ig which a permanent coun- 


eil is eſtabliſhed. hat in the pre- 


ſent caſe, the eſtabliſhment of ſuch 


a form as is there provided, would 
have been productive of infinite miſ- 
chief, without being compenſated by 


any one real advantage, appears 


to- be the general opinion of men 


both within and without thoſe doors. 
All are agreed, that the government 


of theſe kingdoms ſhould, during 


this unhappy interval, be commur- 


ted to the adminiſtration of one 
AJ] 3 


rſon of the king, 
has been permitted, in any caſe of 
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perſon, and that it is extremely 
firable that - this perſon ſhould 

be his royal acts the prince of 
Wales. But if. by general conſent 
we depart in this reſpe& from the 


practice of our anceſtors, it ſurely 


cannot be reaſonable. to argue, that 
we are, therefore, bound to adhere 
to it in another point ſo intimately 
connected with the former. It can- 


not be a juſt concluſion to ſay, that 


þecauſe they committed the whole 
authority of a king into the hands 
of a regent, controlled and fettered 
by a fixed and permanent council, 


ſame power to a ſingle perſon, un- 
reſtrained by any fimilar check. Tt 
ſeems, on the contrary, that the 
more widely we depart from one 
line of limitation and reſtraint, the 
more we are bound to look to ſome 
other mode of carrying the ſame 
purpoſe into effect. 


He next. obſerved, that it is 'by 
mo means A juſt concluſion, either 
from the theory or practice of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, or from any ge- 
neral principles of government, Car 
the ſame powers which may be 


entruſted with propriety to the 
permanent authority of a king, 
are equally fit to be committed 
to thoſe hands which are to exer- 
ciſe the temporary and delegated 
functions of a regent, - The pro- 
viſions which reſpe& the preroga- 


tives of the crown in this. country, 


are adapted to the ordinary courſe 


of an eſtabliſhed government, and. 


are calculated for a long continu- 
ance. Becauſe if parliament were 
in the conſtant habit of regulating 
and direQing the exerciſe of the 
prerogatives of the crown,” thoſe 
- Prerogatives would in fact become 
the prerogatiyes, not of the crown, 
but of parliament itſelf. It is there- 
ſore juſt and prudent that in ap- 


ſhort 


theſe, a due conſiden. 


tion ſhould be had, not of the ne. 


ceſſities which exiſt at any one pre, 


ciſe moment, but of thoſe which 
may be likely to ariſe withu x 
conſiderable compaſs of time. Bu 
in the, eſtabliſhment of a regency 
the caſe is directly the reverſe. We 
are to look not to the general ei. 
gencies of government, but to thoſe 
occaſions which ma 2 er. 
iſt during the period for which the 
ſyſtem 15 provided is intended u 
continue. And as, for this reaſa, 


there may frequently be much lei 
it 1s proper for us to delegate the ö 


und to juſtify the grant of pu- 
— - ſo, on the other 
hand, there will almoſt always n 
ſach a caſe be infinitely more temp 
tation to abuſe them. The perms- 
nent intereſt of à ſovereign wil 
frequently operate as a reſtraint a 
him, in thoſe very points where 
the poſſeſſor of a temporary at- 
thority, however near to the crow 
in proſpect or ex on, will ſeg 
himſelf moſt 2 wk will mol 
ſtrongly be urged by others, to e- 
ans, Bast of a juſt aid ſound 
diſcretion. 

The - propriety of the particu 
reſtraining reſolutions came nel 
under his conſideration. With i 
ſpect to the reſolution which reſtra 
the power of creating peers, it 8 
with his entire approbation, and tal 


on two ſeparate grounds. Firk, de 


cauſe he was clear, that during l 
period for which they ne 
providing, no inconvenience un 
ever could reſult from it: that toe 
was, for this reaſon, no necelity 
delegating this power to any dt 
hands; and that, therefore, acc 
ing to the principle on wii 

had before enlarged, they had 

right to confer. It on the lege 
But, he added, there is, in the 

cond place, a more important 
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eration which applies to this ſub- 
a. Of all the powers of the 
rown this is the moſt liable to be 
duſed under a delegated and tem- 
rary government; and it is alſo 
at from the abuſe of which the 
oſt injurious conſequences would 
riſe to the permanent intereſt of 


e ſovereign, The power to create, 


+ diſcretion, a laſting influence on 


ie deliberations of one of the 
anches of the legiſlature, is a pre- 
pative of ſo high a nature, that 
thing but a ſtrong neceſſity would 
iſtify that principle of the conſtitu- 
pn, which has placed it in the 
nds of the ſovereign himſelf, As 


xerciſed by him, it is, however, 


;bje& to this reſtraint, that the miſ- 
efs attendant on its abuſe ope- 
te againſt the peace and ſecurity 
that government, of which the 


Ing is not only in actual poſſeſſion, 


* which he is to retain for the 
dole period of his life, and which 
can have no intereſt to weaken or 
nbarraſs. The caſe of a regent is 
dely different, If we ſuppoſe him 
Ibappily to be miſled by the coun- 
ls of men deſirous of availing them- 
Ives of a ſhort interval of autho- 
„ in order to eſtabliſh for them- 
ves an influence in the ſtate, para- 
bunt to that of their ſovereign, 
lat other mode could be ſo natu- 
} reſorted to for this purpoſe, as 
abuſe of this particular branch 
the N It ſhould be 
der conſidered, that, in the pre- 
it caſe, exactly in proportion as 
probability of the king's reco- 
creaſed, the force of this re- 
it would gradually be weakened, 

L the temptation to the abuſe 
ld grow more powerful. The 
as who adviſed the regent would 
feel it leſs likely that the con- 
of any miſcondu of theirs 


in this reſpe& would be injurious to 
the goveroment in their own hands, 


and they might perhaps imagine 


that they had an intereſt in the miſ- 
chiefs which it would entail on the 
ſubſequent adminiſtration of the ſo- 
vereign. The conſideration, there- 
fore, of the ſhortneſs of the interval 
for which we now provide, ſerves at 
once to ſhew, that no neceſſity can 
exiſt for giving this power; and to 
afford a great additional weight to 
the apprehenſion of danger re — 
from it. In the preſent moment, 

can entertain no doubt that the 
granting it would exceed the limits 


of our authority; and that even if 


that were not the caſe, it would be 
the duty of parliament to withhold it 
on grounds of expediency. 

The other four reſolutions were 
ſhortly touched upon by Mr. Gren- 
ville, and defended upon the grounds 
already occupied by Mr. Pitt. 

At length the committee divided; 


when there appeared, for the amend- 
ment, 154; againſt it 227. 


Tbe reſolution relative to the cre- 
ation of peers was then put to the 
queſtion, and carried by 216 to 159 
as were the two followin 


poned to the Monday following. 
On the 19th Mr. Pitt 


moved his fifth reſolation, Jan- 19. 


committing the care of his majeſty's 
perſon to the que n, and granting 
to her the power of removing from, 
and appointing, all the offices of the 
houſhold, Two objections, he ob- 
ſerved, had been made to this part 
of his plan. Firſt, that a confider- 
able part of the houſhold eſfabliſh- 
ment was become unneceſſary: to 


this he had replied on a former oc- 
caſion. The ſecond was, that the 
political influence which would ne- 


ceſſarily accrue from ſo confiderable 
(4]4 2 por- 


without 
a diviſion; and the fifth was poſt- 
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2 portion of. patronage, might be 
perverted to ane That 
all power was ſubje&t to abuſe was 
a propoſition that could not be con-- 
troverted. But was it in any degree 
probable, was it even decent to ſup- 
e that the reſpectable perſonage 
in queſtion would become the inſtru- 
ment of any-fa&ious oppoſition, even 
if an oppoſition ſhould be formed, 
to the government of her fon ? He 


_ aſked, whether this objection had 


been urged againſt the eſtabliſhments 
provided for other branches of the 
royal family, the influence of which 
were certai ly as likely to be exer- 
Ciſed againſt the executive authority ? 
Mr. Pitt was ſupported on the ſame 


ground by Mr. Dundas, and the ſo- 
itor general. 
On the other fide, lord Maitland 


and Mr, Grey objected to the limi- 
tations in general, not only as tend- 
ing to diſtract and embarraſs the 
new government, but as nugator 
and ineffeQual for the purpoſe whic 
they were meant to ſecure. This 


purpoſe was avowed to be the full, 
ree, and unimpaired reſumption of 


the government by his majeſty upon 


his recovery, But how far were 


they calculated to ſecure that ob- 


jea? Were his royal highneſs to 
forget the duties of a ſon and of a 
ſubjeR, his love of juſtice, and his 
reverence for the conſtitution, or to 
ſacrifice them all © gratify his am- 
bition inveſted with the patronage 
of the army, the navy, and all t 

great offices of the kingdom, what 


_ could oppoſe him? Surely, not the 


lords with white ſtaves, or the feeble 
bands of the houſhald. Conſidered 
in this point of view, the limitations 
totally jnadequate to their pur- 
pole. Tbey would obſtruct the re- 
en in the 72 — g 3 


* 


in the choice of his political fe. 
vants; but, in the abuſe of it, ſhould 
he or his miniſters be diſpoſed u 
abuſe it, they would oppoſe 10 
ſufficient obſtacle to his de. 
ſigns, | 
With regard to granting the pa. 
tronage of the houſhold to the queen, 
they obſerved, that it would be de. 
ſtructive of that political diſinte. 
reſt, which made her the fitteſt per, 
ſon to have the care of his ma. in 
jeſty. Arguing upon general pra- fre 
ciples, the poſſeſſion of the power ed 
iven her by the reſolution, and the cor 
intereſt arifing therefrom in the con. der 
tinuance of the king's ilineſs, tended hac 
ſtrongly to diſqualify her for ſuch vi 
truſt, Among all the virtues which 
adofned that character, was there 
any which exceeded her modern, 
tion? Was there any part of het 
public or her private conduct which 
recommended her ſo much to tie 
eſteem, the affection, and the reve- 
rence of a loyal people, as that pn. 
dent caution with which ſhe had, 
through the whole courſe of her lit, 
abſtained from all interference in the 
affairs of government; and was | 
wiſe, was it proper, was it conſiſtent 
with a true regard for her intereſt u 
the public affection, to place her it 
a ſituation new to herſelf, unknown 
to the conſtitution, and which might 
eventually draw her aſide from that 
line of diſcreet and amiable mode: 
ration, which ſhe had hitherto fa. 
lowed with ſo much circumſpedia {ſect 
and ſo much praiſe ? The amount 
of the patronage intended to be 
given her, was one-fourth of the 
whole civil lift, She might bare daf 
adviſers as well as the prince; 
by the mention of a council of . 
vice, it appeared that ſhe was to bait 
adviſers, and it was tolerably elt 


deat who thoſe adviſers were 9.5 


ay, the preſent reſolution did not 
— ＋＋ profeſſed object, the 
continuance of his uſual attendants 
about the king's perſon, as it gave 
her majeſty the power not only co 
continue but to remove. . 

Mr. Fox followed on the ſame 
fide, He expoled, with great abi- 
lity, the futility of the doctrine ad- 
yanced by the law-officers, . That 
the king's political character was, 
in the eye of the law, inſeparable 
from his perſonal—that it remain- 
ed entire and perfet—and would 
continue ſo to do until his natural 


"y demiſe,” This doctrine, which 
led had been frequently urged, he had 
ach WY wiſhed in vain to hear explained; 
ich br, how that perſon, . whoſe poli- 
en WY tical faculties were confeſſedly ſuſ- 
ers pended by a ſevere viſitation of 
her Providence, could ſtill exiſt in the 
wch full enjoyment of his political cha- 


the nder, was beyond his underſtand- 
eve- ing to comprehend. The doctrine 
"4: WY partook of, and ſeemed indeed to be 
had, WF founded on, thoſe blind and ſuperſti- 
life, A nous notzons, by which, as they all 
n the WW knew from hiſtory, human inſtitu- 
as ons had been as it were deified, 
tent Wand which were inculcated for the 
ell purpoſe of impreſſing a ſtrong and 
jer it Woplicit reyerence of authority in 
now e minds of the multitude, If 
might ach was the view in which the 
n that Wbonourable and learned gentleman 


wied to conſider this myſteri- 
das character of complete political 
ultence, without political capacity, 
pe could only obſerve on his doc- 
nne, that he took up the ſuperſti- 
ons of antiquity, and rejected the 
«rg ao * he thus enve- 
Pped the ſacred perſon of maje 
Pith 3 political vel, which, by — 
dem ſuperſtition, was calculated to 
Wpire awe, and ſecure obedience ; 
Was labouring to enfeeble the 


, oo wy 
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arm of government, to cripple it in 
all its great and eſſential parts; to 
expoſe it to hoſtile attack and to 
contumely ; to take from it the, dig- 
nity which appertained to itſelf, and 
the uſe for which it was detigned 
towards the people. A learned gen- 
tleman had ſaid, that his allegiance 
would contiaue during the life of the 
king, whatever might be the con- 
dition of his mind. This, jn ſome 
reſpects, was true: but if id Was ad- 
mitted as an argument for the limi- 
tations contended for, and this alle- 
giance was made to depend not 
on the political capacity, but on 
the bare - perſonal. exiſtence of the 
king, then all which they had heard, 
that theſe limitations were but tem- 
porary, and that the time would 
come when they muſt be reviſed, 
and the full power.be given to the 
regent, was falſe and abſurd. For, 
whether the king's malady endured. 
one year, or thirty years, it was pre- 
ciſely the ſame in the contempla- 
tion of this doctrine; and the legiſ- 
lature could not veſt the full powers 
of the crown in any other hands, 
while the perſon of the king re- 
mained. ; | 
With reſpect to the creation of 
ers, he obſerved, that the right 
—— gentleman had conferred 
that rank upon no leſs than forty- 
rſons during the five years 
that he had been in office; and he 
had not the pretext of ſaying that 
any cabal was formed to thwart his 
meaſures in the houſe of lords, which 
made ſuch a promotion neceflary 2 
and if ſuch were the means which 
he had been obliged to reſort to, ſur- 
rounded with all the power and in- 
fluence of the crown, what muſt be 
the condition of thoſe who ſhould 
have to contend, in the crippled ſtate 
ta which they would be reduced, 
-" with 
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with an © tion armed with ſo 


large a portion of the uſual patron- 


e of government? 

e expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
his indignation and abhorrence of 
the project of putting into a ftate of 
competition perſons ſonearlyconnect- 
ed by blood, by duty, and by affec- 
tion, and thereby exciting that mutual 
jealouſy which, in ſome degree, is 
inſeparable from the human mind. 

© How much, he ſaid, had they to an- 
ſwer for, who, with a perfect know- 
ledge of this weakneſs of human na- 
ture, wickedly and wantonly pur- 
ſued a meaſure which might involve 
the empire in endleſs diſtractions 
Before he ſat down, he begged to 
* aſk the right honourable gentleman 
te to him, — what period of 
time he propoſed to confine thoſe li- 
mitations to ? — what revenue he 
meant to aſſign to his royal Cs 
during his fre ? — and, who 
were the — council of ad- 
vice — conſiſt of? Upoi the 
ſecond point, he begged leave to ex- 
plain what he had good reaſon to 
ieve were the ſentiments of his 
royal highneſs, whoſe feeling for the 
diſtreſſes of his country, and whoſe 
decided objection to encreaſe its al- 
ready too grievous burdens, would 
make him revolt at the idea of — 
fing any new taxes for the purpoſe 
bf . a revenue to ſupply the 
charges of his government. | 
- * To theſe queſtions Mr. Pitt an- 
ſwered, that whenever the phyſi- 
cians ſhould pronounce that his ma- 
jeſty's recovery was leſs probable 
than it had been, he ſhould think it 
neceſſary to remove molt of the re- 
Krictions, and to new-model the 
houſhold. The-council for the queen 
would conſiſt of the great officers of 
the houſhold, with the addition of 
ſome prelates. As to the revenue 


words „ for a limited time,” be 


to be provided for the ſupport of the 
regent's dignity, he ſhould not he 
deterred by the unpopularity of ſuch 
a meaſure from propoſing, as hu 
laſt act, whatever additional burthens 
it might require to be laid upon the 
propane” 
During the courſe of the debate 
Mr. Bouverie had remarked, that 
the reſolution conſiſted of three dif. 
tint propoſitions ; the care of his 
majeſty's perſon ; the power to re. 
move or continue the houſhold of. 
ficers ; and the appointment of a 
council : it was therefore pro 
that they ſhould be put ſeparately, 
But Mr. Pitt not conſenting to this 
propoſal, Mr. Bouverie moved, that 
the ſecond clauſe of the reſolution 
ſhould be left out. The committee 
divided on this motion; wheo there 
appeared, Ayes 165 ; Noes 229, 
Lord North then moved, that the 


added; upon which the committee 
again divided: Ayes 164; Noe 
906: -*- - 
The houſe was then reſumed ; the 
ſeveral reſolutions reported, and . 
=_ to; and ordered to be deli 
ered, at a conference, to tie 
lords. 3 

On the 22d of Janu 
the lords, — = * Ian. 2 
ed themſelves into a committee 
the ſtate of the nation, proceeded to 
take the reſolutions into their co 
ſideration. As the debate turned 
for the moſt part, upon the fam 
topics that had been fo fully di 
cuſſed in the lower houſe, we ſtal 
forbear entering in the detail, 1 
content ourſelves with a recital « 
ſuch parts of it as poſſeſſed any & 
gree of novelty. et at} 

The biſhop of Llandaff (Dr. Wi 
ſon) gave it as his opinion, that 


ſoon as ever the two houſes cn 
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lament had aſcertained the fingle 
fat of the king's incapacity, they 
ought to have impowered the prince 
of Wales, by a commiſſion under the 
great ſeal, or otherwiſe, to take up- 
on him, not the whole regal power, 
but the whole legiſlati ve authority of 
the king. The legiſlature being, 
by this one act of neceſſity, com- 
leted, the next ſtep ſhould have 
— for the parliament to have ap- 
pointed a regent whom they thought 
fit, and with or without limitations 
25 they thought fit. A regency be- 
ing ſettled, not by the two houſes of 
arliament, but by the whole legiſ- 
— the next ſtep ſnould have been, 
to make the beſt poſſible proviſion for 
tie guardianſhip of the king's per- 
ſon, for the ſecurity of his private 
property, and for his re- aſſumption 
ff all his puhlic rights of ſove- 
reignty, as ſoon as ever it ſhould 
leaſe God to put him in a capacity 
to enjoy them, | 
He next proceeded to ſtate the 
reaſons which led him to diſapprove 
doth of the mode in which the pro- 
poſed limitations were to be eſtabliſh- 
d, and the limitations themſelves. 


It had been argued, he obſerved, 


tat the monarchical power of a king 
af Great Britain was a fiduciary 
over, and that it followed as a le- 
pumate conſequence, that when- 
ver the individual to whom the 
ommynity has committed this truſt 
tall become incapable of executing 
{ the truſt itſelf ought to revert to 
be community at large, to be by 

m. delegated, pro tempore, to ſome 
der perſon, to be exerciſed by that 
Nt » for the ſame common 
a, the promotion of the common 
fare; that therefore, during the 
frelent incapacity of the king, the 
uſt does in fact revert to the com- 
wuty, and the community may 
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delegate, till the king's recoyery, the 
whole or any part of that truſt to 
whomſoever they think fit. Upon 
this general ground of reaſoning, he 
preſumed, the propoſition had 


founded, which maintains, that the 


prince of Wales has no more right 
to the na. previous to the de- 
ſignation of the two houſes of par- 
liament, than any other perſon. But 
I conceive, he ſaid, this reaſoning is 
not true; it would have been true, 


had the law been abſolutely filent as 


to what was to become of the truſt, 
when he to whom it was given be- 
came incapable of exerciſing it ; but 
the law 1s not filent. In one caſe, in 
which the king becomes incapable 
of executing the truſt committed to 
him, the law has clearly and 

tively ſaid ! The truſt ſhall not 
«« revert to the community at large, 
* the community perfectly know 
ce the miſchief of ſuch a reverſion, 
* they will have nothing to do with 


it; it ſhall go, according to the 


« eſtabliſhed order of ſucceſſion, en- 
« tire to the heir.“ This is the ex- 
reſs declaration of law, when the 


ing becomes by death incapable of 


exerciſing the truſt committed to 
him; and the analogy of law ſpeaks 


the ſame language in the. preſent 


caſe; it ſays, „No, the truſt ſhall 


* not revert to the community, it 


« ſhall go pro tempore, and it ſhall go 
*« whole and entire to the next in 
« ſucceſſion to the crown; it ſhall 


to the prince of Wales, who is of 


« an age to receive, and of a c 

« City to execute, the truſt for the 
pu lic good.” I ſay not that the. 
prince of Wales has a legal right to 
the truſt, but I do moſt firmly con- 
tend that he has ſuch a title to it as 
cannot be ſet aſide, without violating 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt irrefragable 
We - 


analogy. of law. 


— 


— 
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We dave heard much, he ſaid, on 
this occaſion of the word igt; but 


N no one has condeſeended to define 


Now if, with Grotius, we de- 
fine right, as applicd to things, to 
be a moral power of poſſeſſing a 
thing in conformity to law, it is cer- 
tain the prince of Wales can have 
no right to the regency ; for the caſe 


has never. occurred in our hiſtory, of 
a king being incapable of govern- 


ing, when an heir apparent was of 
full age to govern, therefore there 
is no unwritten law; and every body 
knows that there is no ſtatute Jaw 


reſpecting the point; therefore there 


can be no conformity to law. But 
if we define right to be a moral 


power of poſlefling 2 thing, confiſt- 


ently with law; and if we admit 


that what is not forbidden by law, is 


conſiſtent with law, where is the law, 
written or unwritten, which forbids 


the prince of Wales from exerciſing 
+ tending for is not natural but civil 


the executive government of the 
country, during the incapacity of his 


father? It might, I think, be ſhewn, * 


that the law forbids every other 
perſoa in the kingdom from doing 
this, but I doubt whether it could 
be ſhewn that it forbids the prince 
of Wales. 

His next argument was founded 


upon the legal diſtinction between 


the natural and politic body of the 
king, the union of which two bodies, 
an old expofitor of the common law 
conſiders as conſtituting a king ; and 


he defines a demiſe of the crown to 


be, a diſunion or ſeparation of the 
body politic of the king from his 
body natural; Admitting, faid he, 
this definition of a demiſe to be a 
juſt one, T would argue thus —when- 
ever there is a ſeparation of the 
body politic of the king from the 
body natural of the king, there is a 
demiſe of the crown. But, during 


the preſent indiſpoſition of the king 
there is a ſeparation of the body 
politic of the king from the bod 
natural of the king; therefore, dur. 
ing the preſent indiſpoſition of the 
king, there is a Jemiſt of the crown, 
Thus alſo, if a king ſhould become 
incapable of exerciſing the func. 
tions of a king, by being driven, 
for a time, from his throne, as 
ned to Edward the fourth ; or if 
e ſhould become incapable, by ve. 
luntarily abandoning the throne, y 
happened in the caſe of James the 
ſecond ; or if he ſhould become in. 
capable, by the hand of God; in al 
theſe caſes, and in caſes ſuch x 
theſe, there would be a civil demiſe 
of the crown. I am not here to be 
told, that the throne is not vacant; 
I know that it is full, and that the 
wers of him who fills it are not 
Exinguilhed, but ſuſpended ; there- 
ore it is, that the demiſe I am con- 


not abſolute but conditional, not per- 
petual hut temporary. It is a mar. 
im, I am told, in law, that the king 
never can become incompetent to 
the exerciſe of the kingly office; it 
is yot my intention to queſtion lay 
maxims, which are generally found- 
ed in great wiſdom ;. but I muſt be 
allowed to ſay, that we are at this 
moment denying in fact that inte- 


grity of kingſhip which we are efta- 
bliſhing in words; for, what is this 


politic capacity of the king, which 
always remains entire, but the power 


of executing the office of a king? 


it is that body politic of the king 
which is immortal, But. in appoint- 
ing a regent, we certainly dilunits 
the hody politic of the king fron 
his body natural, and we annex i 


far the time-to the body natural of 


the prince of Wales, 'This civil de- 
miſe of the crown differs nab. | 


4 
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think, from a natural demiſe, in the 
uantum of power which ought to be 
transferred to the ſucceſſor ; but it 
difers from it in the mode by which 
that power is acquired, and 'in the 
tenure by which it is holden. b 

After examining the feveral argu- 
ments that had been urged in favour 
of the reſtrictions propoſed, he con- 
cluded with adding, that, were the 
public grounds for theſe limitations 
more — and more extenſive 
than any perſon will aſſert them to 
be, ſtill he could not vote either for 
the limitations themſelves, or for the 
mode of eſtabliſhing them. I can- 
pot, he ſaid, cohcur in violating the 
conſtitution, by allowing to the two 
houſes of parliament, either the right 
of legiſlating, or of ſuſpending, 
though but for an hour, any portion 
of the royal prerogative. The eſta · 
liſhed prerogative of. the crown is 
2 part of the common. law of the 
land, and I think the two houſes of 
parliament have no more right to 
luſpend the law than the king has; 
we conſtitution is violated, let the 
ſuſpenſion be made by any power 
Hort of that which made the law, 
the complete legiſfature of the coun- 
V. If the two houſes can ſuſpend 
definitely, they may aboliſh per- 
petually : why may they not come 
0 a reſolution, that all the preroga- 
byes of the crown, and that the king 
anſelf, are as uſeleſs to the public 
good, as this houſe was formerly de- 
Clared to be by the other? 

The lords Stormont, Carliſle, Der- 
by, and Portcheſter, oppoſed the re- 
dutions ; the laſt, amongſt other ob- 
Fitions, urged this fa—thatin eon- 
lequence of the delay occaſioned by 
de preſent mode of proceeding, 
and . 

de ſuſpenſion it produced of 
de royal prerogatives, two convicts 

been executed, without having 


ings, to endeavour to know, whe- 


had an opportunity of applying to the 
crown for pardor.—" right 10 highly 
valued, that Judge Blackſtone ob. 
ſerves, that if any man on convic- 
tion becomes - in{aae, his execution 
is delayed, leſt he ſhould have it in 
his power to ſtate circumſtances 
which might induce the king to ex- 
tend his mercy to him. | | 
Lord Camden having remarked 
that parliament had, in more in- 
ſtances than one, conferred by an 
act of ies» own the dignity of peer- 
age, and that the validity of ſuch 
creation was not to be controverted ; 
this dodhine was. warmly animad- 
verted upon by ear} Fitzwilliam, 
who declared his intention of mak- 
ing an expreſs motion upon the ſub- 
ject; but after an explanation from 
the preſident of the council, the mat- 
ter dropped. * 1 

An amendment was moved, that 
the words © for a time to be limit- 
ed.“ ſhould be added to the ſecond 
reſolution; upon which the com- 
mittee divided: Contents 67; Non- 
contents 93.— The debate was re- 
ſumed on the day following, when 
a diviſion took place upon the fame 
amendment moved upon the third 
xeſolutidn ; Contents 68; Non- con- 
rents 91.— The reſt of the reſola- 
tions were then voted, and agreed 
to on the report; and protells 
m_ entered, figned by 47 Jords. 

n the 27th, Mr. Pitt, : 
after —— the Jan. 27th." 
ſteps that had been already taken, 
oblerved, that before they pro- 
ceeded any farther, he thought it 
would be both moſt reſpectful to the 
prince of Wales, and moſt expe- 
dient in the order of their proceed- 


ther his royal highneſs was willing 
to accept tae regency upon the terms 
of the reſalution which they had 

come 
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come to. With this view he mov- 
ed, That a committee be appoint- 
ed to attend his 
prince of Wales with the reſolu- 
tions which have been agreed to by 
the 5 — ee 5 2 pays 
of ſupplying the de 

— al — 4 of the royal au- 

thority during his majeſty's illneſe, 
dy impowering his highneſs 
to exerciſe ſuch authority, in the 
name and on the behalf of Ins ma- 
 jefty, ſubjeR to the limitations and 
reſtrictions which the circumſtances 
of the caſe appear at preſent to re- 
quire; and that the committee do 
expreſs the hope which the com- 
mons entertain, that his royal high- 
neſs, from his re to the inte- 
reſts of his majeſty and the nation, 
will -be ready to undertake the 


pores and important truſt pro- 


ed to be inveſted in his royal 
ghneſs, as ſoon as an act of par- 
liament ſhall have been paſſed for 
carrying the ſaid reſolutions into 


This motion gave rife to a con- 
fiderable degree of altercation, in 
which the miniſters were accuſed, 
and defended themſelves againſt the 
accuſation, of having - treated the 
prince of Wales, throughout the 
whole courſe of their proceeding, 
with the moſt ſhameful want of at- 
- tention and reſpect. The motion 
was voted without a diviſion, and 
ordered to be carried to the lords 
for their concurrence, together with 

fimilar reſolution for a committee 

lay before the queen the reſolu- 
tion of the two houſes, relative to 
the care of his majeſty's perſon. 
be reſolutions being read in the 
houſe of lords on the 28th, and a 
motion made for their lordſhips con- 
currence, the duke of Northumber- 


— 


royal highneſs the 


the words, „ lords 


to ſo momentous a tranſaction. 


land briefly obſerved, that theſe je. 
ſolations, as propoſed to be preſent. 
etl to the prince for his aſſent, 2. 
pearing in the face of them mol 
materially to curtail the exerciſe of 
that royal authority which they 
were about to put into his hand, 
would, as they ſtood, ſeem to con. 
vey a want of confidence in hi 
royal highneſs ; he conceived i; 
therefore, would be but decent u 
their lordſhips to ſpecify the rea- 
ſons which had guided their lord. 
ſhips in adopting thoſe reſolutions, 


It having been moſt generally = 
taken as the ground for thoſe re. 0 
ſtrictions, that his fnajeſty's illnel 10 | 


was but temporary, and would pro. 
bably be but of ſhort duration, he 
conceived their lordſhips could hare 
no objection to connect that with 
the addreſs. His grace concluded 
with moving an amendment to that 
eſfect, which was negatived without 
further debate ; and the uſual blanks 
were ordered to be filled up with 
ſpiritual and 
« temporal.” | 
On the 3oth of Janu- 
ary the two 33 J 30th 
preſented to the prince of Wales 
and the queen the reſolutions of the 
two houſes, and received the an. 
ſwers which the reader will find 
amongſt the State Papers, p. [39 
and p. 305. He entreated gentle- 
men would pauſe; and by Hong 
the bill before them a deliberate 
peruſal and cool reflection, pro- 
ceed in future with the caution due 


The anſwers received from gif. 
the prince of Wales and the 
queen being read, and ordered to 
be printed, the houſe of lords ag 
reſolved itſelf into a committee on 
the tate of the nation. 


Tit 


* 


remarking, that being ſtill merely 
1 convention, they could do no one 
legiſlative act till they were enabled 
ſo to do by the preſence or aſſent of 
the ſovereign. Deprived of the aſ- 
ſtance of bis majeſty in his natural 
capacity, they were compelled to 
reſort to his political capacity. There 
was. but one organ by which this 
afiftance could . obtained, and 
that organ was the great ſea], This 
mode of proceeding, he knew, had 
already been ridiculed as a phantom. 
But would thoſe who were thus free 
of their ridicule impart any other 
mode by which they can be extricat- 
ed from their jpreſent difficulties ? 
They were compelled, therefore, by 
necefiity to reſort to a reſolution of 
the two houſes, 2 the 


erer 


th 

proper perſon to make uſe of the 
ed great ſeal; an inſtrament which, 
« bis lordſhip ſaid, was of ſuch great 


and particular authority, - that even 
lf the lord chancellor committed a 
bigh miſdemeanor by affixing it to 
letters patent, thoſe inſtruments muſt 
de conſidered valid; they would have 
ie whole force of law, and could 
dot be diſputed by the judges. His 
drdſhip, in ſupport of this doc- 
me, quoted the conduct of lord 
Mancellor Hardwicke, who had ſuf - 
ered the great ſeal to be affixed to 
l inſtrument in the manner he now 
Iropoſed. Two reſolutions, he ſaid, 
ould be therefore found neceſſary to 
e adopted under their preſent cir- 
ſtances to compleat the legiſla- 
re, The firſt was, to eſtabliſh a 
pmmfſionto open and hold the par- 
ment in due form; the ſecond 
buld follow up the firſt at a con- 


ALD, 


—— 
2 
2 


A 


= 
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| tO ent time, for the 

| time, purpoſe of 
7 powering the royal 4 be 
; ven in his majeſty's name to the 
rs of regency, by the ſame, or by 
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The lord preſident began with 


another. commiſſion. His lordſhip 
concluded by moving, * That, it 18 
« expedient and neceſſary that let- 
«« ters patent, under the great ſeal 
« of Great Britain, be impowered 


4 to be iſſued by the authority f 


« the two houſes of parliament, in 
* the tenor and form following? 
Then followed an exact tranſcript of 
the writ uſually iſſued under the fi 
manual, impowering certain commiſ- 
ſioners to open and hold the king's 
parliaments at Weſtminſter The 
commiſſioners nominated. by the 
preſent letters patent were, the 
prince of Wales, the duke of Vork, 
the dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 
ceſter, together with the other per- 
ſons uſually inſerted therein. 

The motion being ſeconded, 
Lord Portcheſter roſe, and ob- 
ſerved, they were now in that pre · 
ciſe ſituation where they ſtood two 
months _ with this difference 
only, that they were now going 'to 
do, by a pretended act 2 
ment, what ſhould have been done 
by a declaration of the two houſes. 
But beſides this fiction of the great 
ſeal, there were other my 


blocks in their waſh By two acts 
2 the manual was 
e eſſentially neceſſary to the va- 


lidity of any act. Theſe were the 
acts of 33d of Henry the eighth, and 
the 1ſtof Philip and Mary ; the for- 
mer declaring that no act could be 
valid unleſs figned by ,the ſave- 
reign, or, in his abſence, by the 
cuſftos regni; and the latter, in de- 
—_ on the attainder of the duks 
of Norfolk, ſpeaking the ſame lan. 

guage, but in ſtronger-terms. ; 
Lord Camden replied, that a 
different meaning was to be attach- 
ed to thoſe acts. They were, he 
contended, acts merely affirmative ; 
that is, they aſſerted that acts ſo 
3 ned 
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lents of the +, as, thay 
upon which ſo m ely 
| — Id whilſt miniſters were 
ontending for the right of the two 
ouſes to nominate à regent, were 
totally abandoned. In con- 
xrmity to thoſe precedents the 
rince of Wales ought to be em- 
wered by the propoſed commiſ- 
on to open the parliament in the 
ing's name, and to exerciſe the 
oiſlative authority of the king, in 
1 of ſuch acts as might be 
ndered be the royal aſſent. Nor 
ld there be now any ground of 
zprehenſion that he ſhould reject a 
of limitations, as he had already 
d his willingneſs to accept 
e regency with the reſtrictions 
DPOIed, 
2 Burke in a Tong and able 
ch ſupported the excluſive right 
the prince of Wales to the re- 


icy, and endeavoured to _ 5 
23 with a ſenſe of the 
al conſequences that might fol- 
„ from admitting any idea of 
| petition in it, to the unity of the 
I 
U, he f ucce n 
the throne itſelf. I 
before the houſe adjourned the 
ter begged leave to call the 
tion of the houſe to the ſitua- 
Lin which he ſtood. —In conſe- 
nce of the honour they had done 
of placing him in that chair, he 
pt regularly to be preſented to 
king, for his approbation. As 
could not be done, he wiſhed 
Koy whether they had any di- 
bons to give him with reſpect to 
dommiflioners who were to open 
ſeſſons. After a ſhort conver- 
M, it was agreed that he ſhould 
be preſented for their confirma- 


Lor. XXXI, 


The day following, the 
ſpeaker with the. Codd Feb. 3d. 
mons being at the bar of the houſe 
of lords, earl Bathurſt, who ſat as 


ſpeaker for the lord chancellor, ac- 


quainted them that the illneſs of his 
majeſty had made it neceſſary that a 
commiſſion in his name ſhould paſs 
the great ſeal, which they would 
hear read. The clerk having read 
the commiſſion, lord Bathurſt, in a 
ſhort ſpeech (ſee State Papers, 
306) opened the cauſes of their 
preſent meeting, and the objects for 
which they were to provide. | 
As ſoon as the commons were're- 
turned to their houſe, and had gone 
through the uſual forms, Mr. Pitt 
roſe, and after a ſhort preface 


moved that leave be given to bring 
in a bill to provide for the care of 


his majeſty*s royal 2 ſor the 
adminiſtration of the regal authority 
during his majeſty's illneſs. Leave 
was accordingly given; and the bill 
was brought in a 
time without debate on the day fol- 
lo * ng. "INFR | ls 1 
n a motion m 

this day, for the ſeco 6th Feb. 
reading of the re 


obſervations on the principles” and 
proviſions of 2 bill, in 2 ＋e to 
point out to gentlemen in what point 
of view they were to examine it when 


it came before them inthe committee. 
In order to form a competent idea 


of the N e recolle& that 
it had been declared that the king 
was incapable 
royal functions: it was now pro- 
poſed to ſupply chis defect by the 
unexampled remedy of a mutilated, 
divided, and disjointed government, 
a government which went to heap all 
the burthen and odium of power on 
his royal highneſs, without any of 

+; Fa is 


read for the firſt. 


| bill, £ Mr. : 
Burke begged leave to make ſome ' 
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its graces or ſplendor; and which, 
while it took away from lũm even the 
power of doing good, of encouraging 
merit, or even exerciſing charity, was 
calculated to ſecure the influence and 
future ſucceſs of a party in avowed 
enmity with him. Being called to or- 
ak account of fome warm expreſ- 
she uſed, he added, that if the 
meaſures propoſed were in their own 
nature unjuſtthable, and tending to 
introduce: diforder and debility into 
povernment—ifthey were contemp- 
ble in the jealoufy they evinced of 
the prince, and alarming from their 
hoſtilit7 to the whole houſe of 
Brunſwick if they tended to create 
diſtruſt and diſunion not only among 
the different branches of the royal 
family, but between all orders and 
ränks in the ſtate, then was he 
juſti fable in the warmth he had 
The bill was then read a ſecond 
time, and ordered to be committed 
. "The regency bill confiſted 
7% of thixty-two elauſes The 
clauſe, which was firſt objected to in 
the committee, was that which con- 
tamed the oath to be taken by the 
regent Two parts of this oath 
were objected to by Mr. Burke. 
Firſt, that by which he was bound 
to take care of the perſonal ſafe 
« of the king to the utmoſt of his 
r and 2 roviſion, 
which could only be confidered as a 
mockery and infalt upon the prince 
of Wales, when it was well known 
that he was not in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree. entruſted with the care of the 
royal perſon.—Secondly, that part 
by which he was bound “to govern 
according to the ſtipulations and 
« reſtrictioas contained in the bill.“ 


. 


It was aſked, for whaz, Purpoſe 
a r 8 | * hr" | 
® See State Papers, p. 343. 


this, idea of a covenant was in; 
troduced, and why the words (il 
not run in general terms, 23 in 
the coronation, ** according to the 
laws of the land,“ of which tht 
bill, when it paſſed; would of cours 
make a part? 

In anſwer to both theſe objecliom 
it was faid, that the oath was take 
from that inſerted in the regen 
act of the preſent reign; wi 
regard to the firſt objection, it wa 
ſaid, that the regent, poſſeſſing al. 
moſt the whole executive power, 
would be poſſeſſed of means pecy: 
Har to himfelf of providing for tie 
king's fafety; ſuch as protetlin 
him againſt treaſon, ſeditions, a 
fiots, in caſe of civil war or of ins 
vaſion. N 
The ſeventh claufe, providing 

inſt the non- reſidence of the 
prince, and againſt his marrying 
a papiſt, being read; Mr. Role 
roſe, and a brought on tit 
ſubject of the rumour which hat 
formerly prevailed, of the print? 
marriage. He. concluded vil 
moving that the Words, * @ 
« who is or ſhall be married, in lf 
« or in fact, to a papiſt, ſhould it 
added. This produced much alen 
cation, in Which the mover * 
treated with great aſperity by lu 
North, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gre 
and Mr. Courtenay.— Mr. Welden 
Ellis deſired the royal act to be rei 
by which iris eratted, that the ma 
riage of any of the deſcendants 
Geo. II. ſhall not be valid wie 
the royal aſſent. This, he 0 
ferved, was à full anſwer to all d 
vils, as that could not be vahd 
fact, which'was not good in lau. 

The amendment was nega 
without a divifion, * 
The next clauſe in the bus 


i ; 
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that which reſtrained the regent 
from creating peers. 

Mr. Jolliffe moved an amend- 

ment, for limiting the duration of 
this reſtriction to the firſt of Feb- 
ruary 1790, He ſaid he a. . 
that all the reſtrictions were founded 
on a ſuppoſition that his majeſty's re- 
covery was probable ;z now it wag to 
be preſumed, that ſymptoms of re- 
corery might be looked for, if they 
were to be expected at all, within 
fifteen months from the firſt diſ- 
covery of the diſorder; and the 
committee ought to Hmit the dura- 

tion of reſtrictions, which if not 
limited, it would not be in the power 

of the commons alone to remove, 

whenever they ſhould feel an incli- 

nation ſo to do. The conſent of 

the lords would then be neceſſary; 

and their lordſhips might not be 
readily diſpoſed to conſent to what 
would be a diminution of their own 
wuſeguence. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne was ready 
o admit that the reſtrictions ought 

bo be limited in point of duration; 

ut thought ſifteen months too ſhort 

period, and propoſed two or 
ree Nals. 

Mr. Burke declared, there was no , 
pundation whatever for the reſtric - 
ar L If it was directed againſt the 
mace, it was inſulting and injuri- 
, as his conduct had hitherto 
ven no ground for ſuſpecting him 
[2 diſpoſition to abuſe power. If 

was-againſt thofe who were ſup- 

ad to be his adyiſers, they were 
qully malignant, becauſe thoſe 
ns, when in office, had made 

e moſt. temperate «uſe of that 

er. The duke of Portland had 

in his majeſty's ſervice in Eng- 

Gas well as in Ireland, and had 

made a prodigal uſe of that pre- 


J 


1 


F EUROPE. fr; 
a 2 104 7 : F P 4 
rogative. The late marquis of 
Rockingham, in whoſe — the 
preſent Whigs profeſſed to tread, 
was extremely ſparing of grants of 
pecrages. Why then ſhould it be 
ſuppoled that they would deviate 
from an example which they took 
for their model, when they wiſhed 
to recommend _ themſelves to the 
good opinion of the public ?—The. 
amendment was negatived without 
a diviſion. | HOI it 
The next clauſe on which. any 
debate took place was that reſpecting 
the granting of places, or penſions 
in reverſion. Lord North obſerved,. 
that it was one of the profeſſed 
principles of the reſolutions, that the 
prince ſhould have the power of ap- 
pointing his own ſervants. How then, 
e aſked, if the prince had not the 
power of granting penſions or re- 


verſions, was it poſſible for him to fill | 


the higheſt ſituation in the law de- 
partment, if a vacancy ſhould happen 
therein? Not a puiſae judge, nor even 
a barriſter of tolerable | buſineſs, 
would aceept of the officeoflord high 
chancellor, an othce extremely pre- 
carious in its tenure, if the prince 


| had not a power to reward him for 


his ſervices in caſe of a diſmiſſal 


: 1 


He therefore propoſed that an ex- 


ception ſhould be inſerted to pro- 
vide for ſuch a caſe, "4" 1 Py 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
ſaid, it was very fit the regent ſhould 
have the choice of a lord chancellor, 


if the country ſhould” be ſo unfors 


tunate as to. loſe the learned lord 
who now filled that office, But fti 
was of opinion that it was not in 
the preſent bill that the power of 
providing for him ſhould be given. 
When the occaſion ſhould occur, 


the regent might apply to parlia- 
ment, nd he hemſelf — 


for one wo 
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to the ſum men- 


very readily agree 


tioned by the noble lord. But a 


regent ſhould not be put on a better 


-  Footing than the king himſelf. Now 


the king could not grant ſuch a 
enſion without the conſent of par- 
iament. It was for this reaſon 
only that he oppoſed the noble 
lord's motion. | 
Lord North replied, that he ſup- 
poſed that, by the mode propofed, 


they meant to take to themſelves 
| e the great ſeal, as they 
tee 
cer 


er of providing for the 
acer who might be called to that 
ſituation on his retirement. By re- 


raining that power, every compact 


made with his royal highneſs in the 
reſolutions was broken. The houſe, 
inſtead of relieving him from the 
already too heavy reſtrictions, were 


_ forging for him new fetters. The 


- 


3 not the regent, would 
ave che power of chuſing his ſer- 
2 Feb =o 'The houſe being again 


in a committee on the 


e amendment was ne- 


regency bill, the twelfth clauſe' was 


read, upon which Mr. Anſtruther ob- 
ſerved, that though this clauſe ſtated 
that the care or management of the 


king's property ſhonld not be in the 
prince of Wales, yet it was total- 


ſilent in what hands it ſhould 
veſt. There haye been various ac- 
_ concerning = vaſt amount 
t rty; whatever it might 
be, * Tone right — 
ſhould be property en care of, 
and not be ſo placed that it might be 
embezzled by anonymous purloiners, 
whom nobody could call to account, 
becauſe nobody knew. He was 
therefore of opinion, that a commiſ- 
' fion be appointed, to conſiſt of the 


queen, the Prince of the blood, 


the great officers of ſtate, the lod: 
chancellor, and the two chief juſ. 
tices, for executing the ſaid traf}, 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, that as to the 
amount of that property, he be- 
lieved there new” | be nothing but 
ueſs-work; at leaſt he had no clue 
y which to enable him to form any W; 
thing like a judgment; whatever 
it might be, it had already been de- be 
poſited in ſuch hands as would al- no. 
ways be obliged to account for their 
1 1 Burke i 4 
Mr.” Burke ſupported the Opf 
ſition offered b Mr. Antrale, 
and confidered this as a further 
proof of the unjuſt and illiberl ere. 
treatment of the princes of the blood WP"! 
royal, who were thus excluded fron, e 
and deemed unworthy of any ſhare 
of that truſt, in which they had un- 
doubtedly the firft intereſt and e 
deepeſt concern. main 
he clauſe paſſed without amend- f h 
ment. 
The fourteenth clauſe, providing 
for the payment of his majeſty b, 
houſhold, under the direction a 
her majeſty, being read Sir James propry 
Erſkine oppoſed it, as granting 
larger powers than were neceſfary; 
and inſiſted that the expence'of tif 
houſhold might be much dim. 
l 4 wy 
The chancellor of the on 
ſaid, that ſome circumſtances, 
from his majeſty's” fituation, aua 
tended to increaſe than diminiſ f e 
— * pod of ſome parts of the hou 
_ | 


Mr. Burke objected to the chf e Ac 
as tending to the fubverſion of Mert 
civil lit act, irreconcileable wid i 
true principles of cxconomy, 

culated only for the purpoſe of pi 
viding for a favourite and vnnee 


fary corps. He alſo objefte® 


/ 
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proceeding to ſecure the payment 
of the touſbold, before the queſ- 
tion of ſeparating, it from the exe- 
eutive governmen had been decid- 
wo os moved, that the clauſe 
be poſtpaned; in which motion he 
was ſupported by Lord North, pon 
the ground taken by Mr. Burke: 
the committee divided; ayes 87, 
does 132. 

The fixteenth clauſe, relative to 
the privy purſe of his majeſty, was 
oppoſed on the impropriety of re- 
fulng to his royal highneſs, who 
was to ſupport the dignity of the 
crown, the power over the privy 
purſe, amounting to 60,0001. a 
year; out of which, by the clauſe, 

5 to be taken 16,0001, andgiven 
o her majeſty, for purpoſes un- 
known to parhament; and the re- 
mainder locked up and left, in caſe 
pf his majeſty's indiſpoſition con- 
inuing, to the diſpoſition of parlia- 
nent, It was ſupported upon the 
propriety of continuing his ma- 
leſty's bene factions, and on the im- 
propriety of ſeizing the moment of 
us majeſty*s indiſpoſition to ſtri 
im of his property. The 16,000 J. 

lich, it was objected, were given ta 

et majeſty for purpoſes unknown to 
jarhament, was explained in the fol- 
wing manner: 12,000 l. was given 
p pay an eſtabliſhed liſt of charities 
tle: by his majeſty; and the re- 
ning 4000 J. was to enable her 
niet) to, continue his majeſty's 
defactions to thoſe perſons who 
re not on the liſt ; bu 


ſev, received charity to that a- 
unt. | | 

St William Mole ſworth was wil- 
Nd agree to the ſum propoſed 
de taken from the money of his 
aefty's P rivy purſe, that was ap- 


ofriated to the charities mention- 


demned it as adiviſion of 


' juſtifiable and inadmiſſible, 


t who, ſhe 


ed; but not thinking it proper that 


the remainder ſhould be kept from 


the prince, he moved, as an amend- 


ment, to add the words, “and that 


* the remainder ſhall be paid over 


to the treaſurer of the privy purſe 
« of the regent.”* Upon this a- 
mendment 
ayes 101, noes 156. 8 
The ſeventeenth clauſe was next 
read, veſting in her majeſty the care 
of the king's perſon, and the go- 
vernment of the houſhold. | 
Mr. Powys objected to at part 
of the clauſe which gave her majeſty 
power over the houſhold. He con- 
er with 
the executive authority. It was un- 
E given her majeſty over the 
ouſhold, and the clauſe reſtraining 
the regent from creating peers, 


not only gave a dangerous controul 


over the two houſes, but put it 
into irreſponſible | hands. After 
arguing upon the miſchiefs. that 
might reſult from ſuch a meaſure, he 
concluded by moving an amend- 
ment to ho | 
clauſe, leaving it open for future 
reviſion. ' Os 3 
The chancellor of the 3 
agreed to the amendment, and laid, 
at in the courſe of the whole buſi. 
neſs, one of the principles he had 
ever invariably maintained was, that 
the whole of the bill ought ever to 
be kept open to the future rexiſion 
and alteration of parliament, * .. 
The amendment being E and 
agreed to, the ſame was inſerted in 
e clauſe. Bagel 8 * 
Sir Peter Burrell objected to th 
latter part of the clauſe. The pa- 
tronage given, he ſaid, was ſo looſe - 
ly expreſſed, that it was impoſlible 
to aſcertain the amount of 155 
"7; he cndeived, the ho 
3 


e committee divided : 


The 


„5 „ 2 


preamble of the 


ought. 


Ste 
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ought to be acquainted with, pre vi- 
oull to its donde the 7.5 o 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
acquainted the honourable baronet, 
that the whole amount was about 
200,000 l. a year: of this one half 
went to the payment of tradeſmen's 
bills: the ſalaries of the houſhold, 
from the greateſt officers to the 
loweſt turnſpit, did not amount to 
more than 100, ooo I. a year; oat of 


that ſum there was not more than 


about 30, ooo l. received ſor ſalaries 
by members of the two houſes of 
patliament. There were ſeven in 
the houſe of commons, whoſe ſala- 


ries amounted. to about 4000l. and 
eighteen lords in the other houſe, 


whoſe ſalaries amounted to about 
26,000 l. Such influence, he ſaid, 
was not likely to produce any con- 
ſiderable alteration in the ſyſtem of 
eeconomy adopted on the preſent 
exigene x. 8 
Mr. Burke and lord North con- 
demned the clauſe, on the old ground 


df her majeſty's having any ſhare 


in the executive government. They 
reprobated the meafure of dividin 

that power as unconſtitutional. 25 
dangerous, and expreſſed their fears 
of its operating as .a pernicious 


F "3 TO? 
Mr. Sheridan propoſed, as an 
amendment, which was ſupported 
by lord George Cavendith, and 
general Norton, to ſeparate the 
great officers from the ' houſhold ; 
pon which the committee divided: 
ayes 118, noes 173. Majority 
againſt the amendment 55.-The 
eſtion was then put upon the 

clauſe, which was cared, | 
'1 + The clauſe relative to 
Feb. en. the queen's council be- 
ing read, Mr. Pitt propoſed, that 
it ſhould conliſt of the four principal 


officers of the houſhold, the lord 


- firſt, on account of the omiſtion of the 


% * 


chamberlain, the lord ſteward, the 
maſter of the horſe, and the groon 
of the ſtole, for the time being, and 
in addition to theſe, of four other 
perſons ; in ſelecting of whom, he waz 
naturally led to — choice of thoſe 
whom his majeſty himſelf had placed 
at the head of the church and the 
law; and therefore he ſhould propoſe 
the names of John lord archbithop 
of Canterbury, Edward lord Thur. 
low, William lord archbiſhop of 


York, and Lloyd lord Kenyon, the 

He meant that theſe four ſhould cell 
be appointed counſellors by name, beir 
and not as officers filling, for the cha 
time being, the ſtations which they om 
now hold: but the four officers of i; : 


the houſhold he propoſed not by thei 
own names, but the names of their 
offices. | 8 
This conſtitution of the council 
was objected to on theſe gounds; 


princes of the royal blood: ſecondly 
on account of the nomination being 
in ſome inſtances perſonal, and in 
others official; and laſtly, becauſe 
the omiſſion of other eminent pers 
ſonages, whoſe ſituations made then 
fit objects for ſuch a choice. 
In anſwer to the firſt objedtiog 
lord Graham obſerveh. that there 
was no neceflity for inſerting tis 
names of the princes of the b 
in the liſt of counſellors to tit 
queen, ag hęr majeſty could at # 
times procure their advice; aud 
was of opinion, that reſpect to 
- Princes ſhould prevent the col: 
mittee from putting them into fit 
ations, which would render th 
reſponſible to parliament; and mig 
cauſe them to be brought to ® 
bar of the houſe to anſwer for 


diſcharge of the truſt repoſed | the c 
them: ; | m of tl 


41 


Colonel Phipps ſaid, that 2 1e 


25 WP 
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dood reaſon for omitting the names 
of the princes was, that the two 
houſes having agreed that the re- 
gent Would not have the cuſtody 
of the royal perſon, thoſe perſons 
ought not to be appointed coun- 
lber to the queen who might 
be ſuppoſed to be much at the de- 
yotion of the regent. For this very 
reaſon alſo, he urged, in anſwer to 


the ſecond objection, it was not pro- 


per that the committee ſhould name 


the two archbiſhops, and the chan- 
cellor, and chief juſtice for the time 
being; for then, in caſe of any 
change, the regent would have the 
nomination of counſellors, who were 
to adviſe the queen about the care 
of the king's perſon, with which the 
regent was not to meddle. For the 
very ſame reaſon the officers of the 
hoaſhold, Who were to be named 
counſellors, might be deſcribed as 
for the time being, becauſe the bill 
had put them entirely under the 
ontrol of the queen, who could 
alone remove them. 

In addition to theſe reaſons, Mr. 
Pitt argued, that it was held as a 
rinciple in law, that in, all caſes, 
noſe who by their proximity could 
de ſuppoſed to have any poſſible in- 
ereſt in the ſucceſſion, were, for 

at reaſon, excluded from the care 
ff the perſon to be taken care of: 

b, therefore, was, in his mind, a 

ag reaſon why the ' princes of 

e blood-ſhould be excluded from a 
jarticipation in the council to be al- 
ted the queen, which, in its na- 

e, neceſſarily involved in it the 

e of his majeſty's perſon, 

The laſt objection was founded on 

e omiſſion of the ſpeaker, the lord 

Ryor of London, and chief juſtice 

| the common pleas. The omiſ- 

n of the laſt-mentioned great of- 

f was ſtrongly animadverted 


upon; and the miniſters were ac- 
cuſed of looking to the politics of 
rſons as the criterion of their qua- 
ification for the truſt to be veſted in 
them. — Mr. Burke concluded the 
debate with reminding the commit - 
tee, that the excluſion of the royal 
family was full in the teeth of the 
very laſt regency bill, namely the 
fifth of the preſent king, by which 
his majeſty was obliged to nominate 
a guardian for the prince of Wales, 
in caſe he ſhould ſucceed to the 
crown before he was of age, from 
among the princes of the blood. __ 
A divifion took place, on a mo- 
tion made by lord North, that the 
duke of York ſhould be one of the 
council; when the queſtion was ney 
gatived : Ayes 130; Noes 177. 
The ſeveral names of their 
highneſſes prince William Henry, 
prince Edward, duke of Glouceſter, 
and duke of Cumberland, were then 
ſeverally propoſed, and negatived. 
Mr. Dempſter then propoſed, that 
the ſpeaker of the . houſe of com- 
mons, and the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, be added; both which queſ- 
tions were negatived, {+ 
The 26th claufe, pro- 
viding for the reſump- 


Feb. 11. 


tion of the government by his ma- 


jeſty, being read, Mr. Pitt having 
premiſed that though the right af 
reſumption did not depend on the- 
votes of either houſe of parliament, 
yet as a king of this country was not 
capable of doing any act of ſſate by 
himſelf, but was * to make 
uſe of the medium of perſons Who 
ſhould be reſponſible to the laws for 
ſuch an act; ſo in the preſent caſe, 
the bare conſciouſneſs of his ma- 
jeſty, that his incapacity was re- 
— ought not „ ag 
a proof of ſuch a fact; but he ſhould 
employ ſome organ, known-to the 


(414 country, 
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Nerng. to ſatisfy the people of ſo 
ffirable un event. It would not 
be reaſonable that his majeſty ſhould 
be obliged to reſort to the political 
ſervants of the regency, to deſire 
that they ſhould take the proper ſte 
for reſtoring him to power ; and the 
reaſon which induced him to think 
fo was, that the ſervants of a go- 
vernment which was to be deſtroyed 
by ſach meaſures were certainly not 
the moſt fit to carry them into ex- 
ecution. His propoſal then was, 
that as ſoon as it ſhould appear to 
five out of the eight counſellors ap- 
pointed to adviſe the queen, that his 
majeſty's health was reſtored, they 
ſhould certify it under their hands 
to the mie ſervants of the re- 
o ſhould be bound to record 


Je ink 
inſtrument in the council books, 


and farther to' notify it to the lord 
mayor of London, and afterwards to 


| he public in the London Gazette. 


The king ſhould then ſummon the 
attendance of a number of mem- 
bers of the privy council, either ſuch 
"as had been members of it before 
his indiſpoſition, or ſhould have been 
added to it by the regent: the num- 


der that he would propoſe to be 


ſummoned on this occaſion ſhould 
be nine. Theſe nine, fitting in coun- 
cil with his majeſty, would have an 
opportunity of judging whether his 
incapacity was really removed or 
not; and ſhould fix of them be of 
opinion that it was, then a' procla- 
mation, figned by his majelly. and 
counterſigned by theſe fix privy 
counſellors, certifying the king's ca- 
83 immediately be pub- 
- iſhed, and inftantly all the power of 


the regent ſhould ceaſe and deter- 


mine. Theſe fix perſons ſhould be 
reſponſible to the public for the opi- 
mon which they ſhoald thus give 


under their hands; and that refy 
fibility would be the people's fecu; 
rity, that the truſt repoſed in thele 
perſons would not be abuſed.— Hat. 
ng premiſed this, he moved, that 
the blank left for the number of 
privy counſellors whom the ki 
mould ſummon be filled up with the 
word nine. 
Mr. Powys ſaid, that of all che 
meaſures propoſed by the right bo- 


nourable gentleman in the whole pri 
courſe of this unprecedented buſineſ WW pa: 
this was certainly the moſt extraordi. WW ve: 
nary ; the right honourable gentle. WW mi; 
man had firſt maintained, that para. hon 
ment had a right to ſettle every thing fact 
relating to the preſent exigence; bu put 


now he abandoned that principle, and 
did not intend to ſuffer the interſe- 
rence of parliament in the reſtoratim 
of the king to his government, 
With of pect to the reſponſibilty 
of the. privy counſellors who wen 
to ſign the proclamation, the publi, 
he ſaid; could not have much cosi. 
dence in the declaration of me 
picked and choſen from their felon 
counſellors in the manner propoſed 
But, after all, what was the naturedl 
their reſponſibility ? Their grouns 
for declaring that the king 
reſtored to health could Not . 
aſcertained ; and' therefore, ſupp 
ing they ſhould be wrong, it co 
we be ſaid whether they had alit 
wrong wilfully, or merely from # 
error in judgment: of what 4 
therefore, could that reſponſib 
be to the public, which could 
draw down upon theſe counſell 
the puniſhment and vengeance" 
the law, becaufe it was impoſibie| 
ve, in caſe they ſhould be vid 
their declaration, that ic wi" 
through error, but deſign, that Un 
had deceived the public. 


— 
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The neceſſity of having the king's 
capacity to reſume the government 
aſcertained by the two houſes of pare 
lament,” rather than by the queen's 


e privy council, was ſtrong- 
ja by Mr. —— 2 ob- 
erv at by the preſent bill every 
— be — by the king 
during his incapacity was declare 
to be invalid, and of no effect: now 
ſhould it be reſo'ved by the nine 
privy counſellors, during a receſs of 
liament, that the king was reco- 
vered, the moſt ſerious conſequences 
might follow : for before the two 
houſes could meet to aſcertain that 
fact, the great ſeal might have been 
ut to a commiſſion of regency 
that would place it out of the power 
of the two houſes to interfere any 
more, though his majeſty ſhould re- 
lapſe; and thus thoſe privy coun- 
Khon, whether through error or de- 
ſign, might be the means of making 
an incapable king eſtabliſh a go- 
yernment which the two houſes could 
not afterwards overturn, A clauſe 
to remedy this objeQtion, was offered 
by Mr, Marſham, but rejected. Mr. 
ne afterwards moved, that the 
phyſicians be examined by the 
queen's council on oath; which was 
negatived. Laſtly, Mr. Sheridan, 
after again urging the neceſ- 
ty of parliamentary inveſtiga- 
ion of the recovery of his majeſty, 
moved, that the regent be obliged 
0 communicate to parliament the 
notification of the king's recovery. 

Upon this motion, after ſome con- 
erfation, the houſe divided; when 
It was negatived. Ayes 113; Noes 
181, Majority, 68. 

The committee i gone 
rough the whole bill, which the 
eder will find at the end of the 
dtate Papers, the houſe was reſumed, 


the report brought up, aud agreed 
to, and the bill ——— for the third 
reading on . bh 
Upon the third read - 
ing, — clauſes were pro- Fob. _ 
ed to be added, the one by. Mr. 
ulteney, limiting the reſtriction re- 
lative to the creation of peers to 
three years, which was adopted; 
the other by Mr. W. Smith, reſery- 
ing to the regent the power, in cer- 
tain caſes, of giving the royal aſ- 
ſen; to a bill or bills for the relief of 
diſſenters from the church of Eng- 
land. This, after a ſhort Nb of 
tion, was withdrawn. The bill then 
paſſed, and was ordered to be car- 
ried to the lords. N 
On the 17th the re- < 
gency bill, x.» hs paſſed Feb. 17- 
rough the previous ſtages without 
oppoſition, was committed in the 
houſe of lords, whete, beſides ſeve- 
ral verbal amendments, two new 
clauſes were added to it: the firſt, 
placing under the controul and ma- 
nagement of the queen all the pa- 
laces, houſes, gardens, parks, &c. 
poſſeſſed by his majeſty : the ſecond 
committing to her majeſty the care 
of all the royal offspring under the 
age of twenty-one, YT 
This day, as ſoon as the Feb 
lords were aſſembled; he 19 
chancellor roſe, and after obſerving 
that it had appeared from the of- 
ficial report of the phyſicians, that 
his majeſty had been for ſome time 
an a ſtate of eonvaleſcence, inform 
ed them, that the accounts juſt re- 
ceived conveyed the happy intelli- 
* that that improvement was 
progreſſive; an information he 


was ſure which would prove highly 
pleaſing to every man in the king- 
dom. In this ſituation of things he 


poſſibly 


conceived they could not 


duty yeſterday, upon the 


Feb. 24. 


6. * 
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eed-upon the bill before them; 
15 therefore moved, that their lord - 
ips do immediately adjourn to 


; Tueſdlay next. 


- - Before the queſtion was put, the 
uke of York. roſe, and addreſſed 
je houſe in words to the followin 

effect: I truſt your Jordſhi wil 

do me the juſtice to believe that no 
perſon in the houſe could feel equal 
pleaſure with myſelf, from the fa- 
vourable account which the noble 
lord on the wool-ſack has, given, and 
the motion he has made to the 


Houſe, in which I entirely concur, 


= ſhould have bad great fa. 
tis faction in making the ſame com- 
munication to the houſe, if I had 
been enabled to do it from any cer- 
tain information. I e it my 


reports given to the public, to re- 
queſt whe admitted to his majeſty's 

reſence: from reaſons very juſli- 
Eble, J have no doubt, it was not 


thought proper that J ſhould have 


that ſatis faction. 


From the knowledge I have of my 
brother's ſentiments, though I can 
have bad no immediate communi. 
cation with him upon the ſubje& of 
this motion, I am convinced that he 
will feel equal if not greater plex. 
ſure than myſelf at the hopes of his 
majeſty's recovery, as it muſt re- 
lieve him from the embarraſſment 
of the fityation in which the bill 
would have placed him, which no- 
thing but a ſtrong ſenſe of his duty 
to the public would have induced 
him to undertake.” 

„ On Tveſday the 24th 
the lord chancellor inform 
ed che houſe, that he had on that day 
attended his majeſty, by his exprets 
command, and had found him per- 
fectly recovered; but that, in order 
to bring the preſſure, of public af- 


«) 


journed to Thurſday the th ov 


avourable 


4 


fairs as gradually as poſſible y 

his mind, he ſhould propoſe an . 
journment to the Monday following, 
—On that day the houſe again Ki 


March ; when they were informed ore 
by the chancellor, that his majeſy 
would fignify his further pleaſure ii 
both houſes on the Tueſday follow. 
ing. 
. Before we begin our narrative of 
the tranſactions of the Britiſh par. 
liament ſubſequent to the king's re, 
covery, 1 8 fubjoin a ſhort ac. 
count of the proceedings of the par. 
liament of Ireland during the in; 
portant period which has jo long oc 
cupied our attention. 

The ſeſſions was opened on the 
dur of February by the marqpis cf 

uckingham, - who, in his ſpeech 
from the throne, informed. the two 
houſes of the ſevere indiſpoſition 
with which the king was afflicted; Won, i 
and at the ſame ime acquained Went!) 
them, that he had directed all the WWoktic 
documents reſpecting his majelty's 
health which could aſſiſt their del 
berations to be laid before them. 

As ſoon as the uſual addreſs wa 
voted, Mr. Fitzherbert, the {ecrt 
tary to the lord lieutenant, moved 
the houſe of commons, „that tix 


regen 


houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into er ad 


committee on the Monday ſc'nnight 
to take into conſideration the (tate pen. t 
of his majeſty's health,” As de 
evident deſign of this delay was ed b 
prevent the Iriſh parliament fron 
coming to any reſolutions relate 
to a regency, before the determita 
tions of the Britiſh parliament could 
be propoſed to them for their col: 
currence, it was ſtrongly oppoſed, i 
derogatory to the independance 6 
that kingdom, and to the dignit 
and credit of its parliament, Mr 
Grattan, therefore, propoſed _ th 


On 
duſes v 
ant wit 
N req 
comp 


F 


> 
— 
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ouſe ſhould meet on the next Wed- 

neſday; and his amendment, after 
z long and warm debate, in which 
the adminiſtration of the lord ſieu- 
tenant was animadverted on with the 
oreatelt ſeverity, was carried by a 
majority of 128 to 74. 

At the ſame time, a motion made 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
for proceeding immediately upon the 
bulneſs of ſupply, preparatory to the 
piſiing of the money bills, was ne- 
patived; and the conſideration of 
ſupply put off to the 1 2th of February. 

OnWedneſday the 11th; Mr. Con- 

nolly moved, that an addreſs ſhould 
de preſented to the prince of Wales, 
equeſting him to take on himſelf 
he governmeat of that kingdom as 
regent, during his majeſty's inca- 
pacity. This motion gave riſe to 
long and violent debate, in which 
he attorney general, Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon, now chancellor of Ireland, emi- 
pently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in op- 
poſition to the motion, It was 
upported by Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Ponſonby, Mr. Curran, and other 
minent ſpeakers; and was ulti- 
ately carnied without a diviſion. 

On Monday the 16th, the houſe 
lords being met purſuant to their 

alt adjournment, a motion for a fur- 
er adjournment was made, and re- 
ected, The earl of Charlemont 
ten. moved for an addreſs to the 
prince of Wales, ſimilar to that 


ated by the commons; which, after 


me debate, was carried by a ma- 
ty of nineteen. © A proteſt was 
itered, figned by ſeventeen lords . 
On Thurſday the 19th, both 
Iduſes waited upon the lord lieute- 
jant with their addreſs, and requeſt- 
k him to tranſmit, the fame. With 
W requeſt his excellency refuſed 
þ comply; returning for anſwer, that 


under the impreſſions he felt of his 
official duty, and of the oath he had 
taken,” he did not conſider himſelf 
warranted to lay before the prince 
an addreſs, purporting to inveſt his 
royal highneſs with powers to take 
upon him the government of that 
realm, before he ſhould be enabled 
by law io to do; and therefore was 
obliged to decline tranſmitting their 
addreſs to Great Britain, —_ 
Upon the return of the commons 
to their own houſe, and the anſwer 
of the lord lieutenant being reported 
to them, Mr. Grattan obſerved, that 
in a caſe ſo extremely new, it would 
be highly umproper to proceeed with 
hurry or precipitation; the houſe 
was called upon to act with dignity, 
firmneſs, and deciſion; and therefore, 
that due time might be had for de- 
liberation, he would move the queſ- 
tion of adjournment; the queſtion wag 
put and carried without oppoſition. 
On the day following Mr. Fitz» 
herbert moved, that the lord lieute- 
nant's anſwer be entered on the 


Journals. 


Mr. Grattan ſaid, he was ſatisfied 
to let the anſwer be entered on the 
Journals, in order to make way for 
ſome reſolutions which he intended 
to propoſe, as neceſſary to carry the 
intention of the two houſes into ef- 
fect, and as a vindication of their 
honour and conſtitutional conduct. 

The anſwer being entered on the 
journals, Mr. Grattan moved. That 
his excellency the lord lieutenant 
having thought proper to decline to 
tranſmit to his royal highneſs George 

rince of Wales, the addreſs of both 

ouſes of parliament, a competent 
number of members be appointed 
this houſe to preſent the Lad addreis 
to his royal highneſs.“ | 

The queſtion on Mr. Grattan's 


[| 


o 
' 
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motion was then put, and paſſed 
without any diviſion ; whereupon he 
moved, © That Mr. Connolly do 
attend the lords with the ſaid reſo- 
lation, and acquaint them, that this 
houſe requeſts them to © appoint 
members of their own body to 
Join with the members of the com- 
mons- in preſenting the ſaid ad- 
dreſs,” | 


This alſo paſſed without any di- 
viſion; and Mr. Connolly went up 
to the Lords accordingly. 

The meſſage received in reply 
was, © that the lords had concurred 
in the reſolution of the commons, 
* and had appointed his grace the 
4% duke of Leinſter and the earl of 
„ Charlemont to join with ſuch 
4 members as the commons ſhould 
« appoint to preſent the addreſs of 
both houſes to his royal highneſs 
« the prince of Wales 

Mr. Grattan then moved, © that 
the right honourable Thomas 
„ Connolly, right honourable 5 
* O' Neil, right honourable W. B. 
« Ponſonby, and J. Stewart, Eſq; 
« ſhould be appointed commiſſion- 
& ers on the part of the commons, 
for the parpoſe of preſenting the 
« addreſs to his royal highneſs the 
« prince of Wales; and they were 
W accordingly. wn 
... Theſe motions having paſſed, 
Mr. Grattan then moved, „that 

7 the. two houſes of parliament 
had difcharged an indiſpenſable 
duty, in providing for the third 
* eſtate of the Iriſh conſtitution 


rendered incomplete through the 


* king's incapacity). by appointing 
« the prince of Wales regent of 
Ireland.“ 8 | 

The motion was oppoſed princi- 
pally on the ground of its being con- 
fidered as the foundation of a vote 


of cenſure on the lord lieutenant ; 
Tao : 


and after a long debate, the houſe d. 
vided; for the queſſion 130, agauf 
it 71. "Ark 
Mr. Grattan, after ſome com. 
ments on the preceding debate, aul 
the deciſion of the houſe, made ar. 
other motion, in purport, * that i 
“ js the opinion of this dat, 
« the anſwer of his excellency the 
* lord lieutenant to both houſes, in 
« refuſing to tranſmit the ſaid ad. 
« dreſs, is ill-adviſed, and tends i 
r convey an unwarrantable and u- 
«© conſtitutional cenſure og the cog. 
« duct of both houſes.” | 

The attorney general moved, u 
an amendment, to preface this re- 
ſolution with the following words, 
« that this houſe, uninformed 
% the motive that impreſſed hi 
& excellency's mind, and uns- 
„ quainted with his private inſtruc, 
« tions, or the tenor of his oath,” 
&c, 

The houſe being divided on thy 
amendment, there appeared for i 
78, againſt it 119. 

Capt. Burgh then propoſed a 
amendment, to add the followny 
words to the original reſolutos, 
« Inaſmuch as the ſaid lords u 
« commons have proceeded to ; 
« point his royal highneſs, &c. . 
« legally and unconſtitutionally, 
This amendment was negative 
without a diviſion, _. ; 
Mr. Grattan's original motion 
cenſure was then put; on which tl 
houſe divided; and there appeay 
for the mation 115, agaluſt 1 

On the 25th 1 ort of d 
ſeveral ' reſolutions of the comms 
tee of ſupply being brought # 
and that which provides for d 
payment of the intereſt of the 
tional debt, the annuities, and el 
bliſuments, being read, Mr. - 
tan propoſed, that the words 2 


t 33. 
of 


. 
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two months, ending the 26th of 

May 2789,” be added. 

Upon this occaſion, Mr. Brown- 
w obſerved, that though no party 
nan, he thought it neceſſary to pro- 
ed with caution. Some differ- 
"ce had ariſen between his excel- 
cy the governor and the two 
vaſes, He ſhould never forget 
tie affair of lord Townſhend, who 
rorogaed the parliament, and pro- 
eſted againſt eir proceedings, for 
he commons exerciſing a right of 
riginating bills of ſupply 3 a right 
| which lay the eſſence of all 
eir privileges. What lord Townſ- 
tend did, lord r at might 
ſo, if they paſſed the ſupply for a 
ear; nay, he might and perhaps 
ould diſſolve them, and then how 
puld they look at their conſtitu- 
ats; who would ſay, * You have 

deſerved all this; for when we 

put our purſe in your hands, you 
fooliſhly let go the ſtrings ? 

The attorney. general ſaid, that 
e recollected the event referred to 
by the honourable gentleman ; and 
emembered too, that the houſe 


oted an addreſs of thanks when 


ney next met, which addreſs coſt 
ve nation half a million of money. 
On the queſtion put, there ap- 
ared for the amendment, Ayes 
0 Noes 88. yy 
Mr. Grattan then moved, that 


ve army be provided for but to the 

th of May ; which Tas ikewiſe 

arried, Ayes 102, Noes 
committee of 


he ' wo 
arrived in London on the 


25th, and the day followin — 
foned their addrofs to the . 
of Wales at Carlton Houſe. As the 
convaleſcent ſtate of his majeſty's 
health was at this time apparent, his 
royal highneſs, after returning his 
warmeſt thanks for the addrefs, and 
expreſſing the ſatisfaQion he receiv- 
ed from the proof it afforded of their 
loyal and affectionate attachment 
to the perſon and government of 
the king, acquainted them with the 
fortunate change that had taken 
place. Within a few days, he 
hoped, that the joyful event of his 
majeſty's reſuming his government 
would enable him to give them a 
final anſwer, and make it only ne- 
ceſſary for him to repeat thoſe ſen- 
timents of gratitude and affection 
to the loyal and generous people 
of Ireland, which he felt in libly 
imprinted on his heart. 

n the 14th. of March the lord 
lieutenant went in ftate to the houſe 
of peers; and having acquainted 
the two houſes with the king's reco- 
very, addreſſes of congratulation 
were immediately voted to his 
majeſty, ME: EN. og 

' On the 23d, the members of 
the committtee appointed to Wait 
upon the prince of Wales, be⸗ 
ing returned to Dublin, rept 


to the two . houſes the final anſwer 
Beals Pata, p. . e See 
tate Papers, p. 315. ]; Which was 
e bs be interled in theĩ 


journals, and an addreſs ef aks 


Was voted. 
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Mf. Fox's obſervations upon the addreſs of the houſe of commons, A. 


* 


* 


Speech of 1 


ddreſſes of thanks and con ratulatin 


Ae to the queen. Debate on the ordnance extraordinaries. Queſtion f 
 fortifying the Wet India Hand: diſcuſſed; plan oppoſed by fe. Bur- the 
goyne, Mr, Courtenay, and Mr. Sheridan; ſupported by Mr. Pitt and ck Wis 
vel Phipps. Mr. Beaufoy"s bill for commemorating" the revolution, paſſes tie 1 
Del of commons, rejected hy the lords. My. Fox moves for the repeal of th Tn 


tar; agreed to by Mr. Pitt. 


/ .  Reftridtions on hawhkers and pedlars taken off. 
tive to the public thankſgiving day, and the reſolutions of the houſe of con- 
. ons thereon. Mr. Beaufoy's motion for repealing the corporation and . 
as, fupported by Mr. Smith and Mr. Fox, and "oppoſed by lord North i | 
a4 Mr. Pitt ; laſt by @ majority of only 20. The earl Stanhope's bill fir = 
repealing certain penal ſlatutes rejected on the ſecond reading. The confilts 
ration of the ſlave trade poſtponed to the next ſeſſions. Mr. Grenville nad 

, fecrttary of ſtate, and Mr. Henry Addington ſpeaker of the houſe of communi 
Budget opened. Animadwverfions thereon. 

nc. The refort of the, committee of 1786 defended, 


zew committee of 


by Mr. Grenville, Plan opened 


_ duties to the exciſe. Strong of po/ition made to it by the nanufacturers, ad 
Extraordinary conduct of the Ohancelin, 
Mr. Dundas; animadyerted on by Mr. Francis 


1 both, Boujes of parliament. 
„adi Cadet opened b 
1 Bull paſſe ta enable th 


wa Sv, . 2 5144 
ceedings relative to ihe tri 


«  COMMERS, (nh ung 0 
e 


2 
= 
vr 


on the houſe 


,. #dmifible,  Seffions freregued,. $ 
March 10. CJ this.. day the 


commons, with 


heir ſpeaker, being at the bar of 
ords, the lord chan- 6 ena 0 
the public affairs of his kingdo 


e houſe of | ch. 
cellor informed them, that his ma- 
jeſty, not thinking fit to be then pre- 

ent in his royal perſon, had cauſed 
a commiſſion to be iſſued, autho- 
-  Yizing the commiſſioners, who had 
been appointed by former letters 
patent to hold that parliament, to 
open and declare certain farther 
cauſes for holding the ſame. The 
commiſſion being read, the chan- 
cellor addreſſed the two houſes in 


Preamble to the bill of repeal objcau, 


e company to add one million to their capital Pri 
þ of Mr. Haſtings. His petition to the houk of 
Mr. Burke; proceedings of the houſe, and rejolutin 
an thereon. Li of commons, ordered to be proſecuted, 45 
* from the French government for the exportation of flour, Voted ite 
4 ; | 


Meſſage from the king rili- 


ation by Mr. Sheridan far 4 
Mr. Pitt for transferring the tobata 


# 


the name of the commiſſioners, and 
acquainted them, that his majel 
being recovered from his late fevers 
indiſpoſition, and enabled to atten 


had commanded them to convey | 
warmeſt acknowledgments for tis 
additional proofs which they hk 
given of their affectionate attad 
ment to his perſon, and of the 
zealous concern for the honour 
intereſts of his crown, and the ſecl 
rity and good government of l 
domino . ? 


* 
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That they were likewiſe ordered 
by his majeſty to acquaint them, 
that, ſince the cloſe of the laſt ſeſ- 
fon, he had concluded a treaty of 
defenſive alliance with the king of 
Prufla, copies of which would be 
lid before them; that his majeſty's 
endeavours were employed during 
the laſt ſummer, in conjunction wit 
Us allies, in order to prevent, as 
much as poſſible, the extenſion of 
hoſtilities in the north, and to ma- 
nifet his deſire of effecting a ge- 
neral pacification ; that no opportu⸗ 
pity would be neglected on his part 
to promote this ſalutary object; and 
that he had, in the mean time, the 
us faction of receiving from all fo- 
reign courts continued affurances 
ff their friendly difpoſitions to this 
rn 
The houſe of commons were then 
ald, that the eſtimates for the cur- 
ent year would forthwith be laid 
jefore them; and that his majeſty 
as perſugded of their readineſs to 
lake the neceſſary -proviſions* for 
be ſeveral branches of the public 
ie 255565) ; 
An addreſs of congratulation and 
banks was moved in the houſe.of 
as by the earl of Cheſterfield, 
d ſeconded by the earl of Cath- 
un; and in the houſe of commons 
earl Gower and Mr. Yorke, and 
ded nem. cos. 3 
dome doubts were expreſſed” by 
A Stanhope, reſpecting tlie regu- 
Ky of their eeelkgs and 
r not having his majeſty's reco- 
4] atertained in the manner pro- 
«dn the regency bill, which were 
ruled by the lord chancellor. 
la the lower houſe, Mr. Fox ob- 
fed, that though the praiſe be- 
Wed ia the king's ſpeech upon 
ate” procegdings of the "two 
en appeared def gned to pre- 


vent his joining in the addreſs, yet 
he ſhould readily do ſo, confidering 
it merely as the miniſter's eulogium 
on himfelf. - That it was to be con- 
ſidered in no dther light he was con- 
fident, becauſe it feſl to his lot to 
know from authority; that thoſe who 
could alone inform his majeſty of the 
reaſons and grounds of the different 
opinions and docttines which had 
been formed and maintained, had 
not an opportunity of givin him 
any ſuch information; and he knew 

his majefty's ſenſe of duty and re- 
gard to juſtice too well, to believe, 
that, wirhout any explanation on the 


| ſubjeR, his majeſty would give a de- 


cided opinion. At the ſame time he 
remarked, that on ſuch a day as that, 
he conceived, at leaſt, that the righe - 
honourable gentleman. might have 
been Kept-in the back ground, in 
order to let his majeſty ſtand for- 
ward as the only prominent figure. ' 
An addreſs of congratulation ta 
the queen was alſo propofed' by the 
earl of Moreton ard lord Hawkefs 
bury; and by the marquis of Gra- 
ham and Mr. Hamilton in the lower 
houſe, and — 1 duſß. 
The firſt ſubjett of de- Lo 1 „ 
bate that occurred in the March y 8 
houſe of commons, was a motion fot 
2 ſum of 218,000). to be granted 
for the extraordinaries of the* ord- 
nance. This demand was made 
conſequence of à plan formed 
the maſter general for fortifyiagꝭ d 
a certain extent, the West 'Iridia - 
Iſlands, In ſupport of the plan it 
was urged, that the iflands, in their 
reſent ſtate, were expoſed defence: 
= to the ſudden attack of an enemy; 
and that for the want of ſuch forti- 


Acations, ſeveral of them, during 


the laſt war, were captured eren 

while our fleets were fuperior in thoſe 

ſeas; which captures would babe 
X | ; 5 been L 


7 


4 
** 


' % 


prevented, had the iſlands been 
* to have held out for a 
Mort time. It was allowed that the 


iſlands muſt ultimately depend upon 


the fleet, but that the combined 
frengrh of a fleet, and of forts, 
would add much greater ſafety to 
them than could poſſibly be expected 
from a fleet alone, which could not 
de preſent every where at the ſame 
On the other hand it was faid, 
that in iſlands where there were but 
few . [anding. aces, fortifications 
might be neceſſary in order to guard, 


| - at the beginning of a war, againſt 


diered, the better. 


ſurpriſe; but that fortifications were 
no defence againſt the enemy, ſo as 
10. preſerve thoſe iſlands during a 
courſe of. war, and -might prove a 
difadvantage rather than an advan- 
tage. For inſtance, ſhould an enemy 
on landing threaten a commander 


of a garriſon, that if he did not 


capitulate, they would ſet fire to the 
land and burn the whole of it: in 
ſuch a caſe, it was mach to be 
doubted whether the clamour of the 
planters, their threats to join the 
enemy ſooner than have their plan- 
tations deſtroyed, and a variety of 
other circumſtances, might not 
oblige the beſt officer to capitulate. 
| nr an iſland was taken, 


What would a French officer ay, 
when called up 


e to capitulate, and 
threatened with the devaſtation of 
the iſland? His anſwer would be, 
In the name of miſchief burn 
away!“ He would know, that at 
the end of the war in all probability 
the iſland would be reſtored by 
France 10 Great Britain, and there- 
fore the leſs valuable it was ren- 
F ortifications, 
therefore, would in effect Fonda a 
diſſervice to us, and an advantage 


* 
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the hoſpital, and not more than 


20 the enemy, becauſe it was evi- 


dent we could not uſe the {axe 
means of regaining an iſland as th 
enemy might reſort to for the pur. 
pofe of obtaining: its ſarrender, 
The plan was further objected u 
on account of the uncertainty d 
the expence attending it, and the 
number of additional troops it woull 
require. The chancellor of the 
exchequer had ſtated the amount o 
the nce at about 180,0001. ; by 
he had at the ſame time ſaid, by 
could only gueſs that it would be 
about the ſum that he had men 
tioned, but it was i ble for hin 
to aſcertain it. Before they pro 
ceeded to vote ſo enormous an ei. 
pence, they ought to have the ef 
mates upon the table, and ſhould be 
prepared to vote next year an i- 
creaſe of men to donble, perhaps 
treble, the number now voted fa 
the defence of the Weſt Indy 
Iſlands; not to mention that d 
climate of that country was ſo u 
healthy, that it was generally deen 
ed the grave of the Britiſh ſoldier 


of the troops ſent there died vii. 
three months, another part were 


third were capable of an{weringt 


muſter roll and doing duty. 

In reply to theſe obje&ions it M © 
urged, that fortifications were We oy 
mitted to be of uſe againſt a cc 
main, in iſlands where there were H 
few landing-places, and that tis 
the caſe in almoſtevery iſland in 
Weſt Indies. Few of them! * 
landing places but vn one fide of f 
iſland, in conſequence of the Teal. 
winds, which blew fo ſtrong ntl EE 


ſeas, that ſhips could not makel 
ſhore on the leeward fide, ad | 


mere eſpecially; as the coalt of ft 
of 3 was eee Ig 
rocky and dangerous. As a . 


roof of the uſe of fortifications, the 


yy ircumſtances of the capture of the 
land of Martinique, duriag the 
2 lait, was 


ourle of the war before the 
nendioned. Taat iſland had then 
heen attac by 1 odo men, and it 
2 almoſt a year before they could 
dbtain a capitulation, tho” garriſoned 
dy only 890 men. With reſpect to 
he devaſtation of plantation, if the 
lanters were ſo little our friends as 
2 wih to go over to our enemies, 
te. ſortiſications were of uſe, by 
abling the commander, even in 
ute of the planters themſelves, to 
ald out, -— preſerve che iſland till 
ſtance could be given by our 
SS. * 

The unhealthineſs of the, climate 
ad been inſiſted upon; but this cir- 
mitance,.it was ſaid, furniſhed an 
gument in favour of preſerving 
tonary garriſons in thoſe iſlands : 
cauſe, much depended on the ſea- 


rar Har 


ance, which was kept there, and 
long habit was fully ſeaſoned to 
e chmate, was found infinitely 
dre ſerviceable than twice the 
der of other troops. As to the 
ber that might be required in 
e whole, it was ſufficient to anſwer, 
t during peace the preſent eſta- 
ment would be . and 
in caſe of war, a ſmaller num - 
h wth. the advantage of fortifi- 
9s, would. doubtleſs, be more 
Radle than a much larger wich- 


te ſp ikers in ſupport of the 
of. fortification, were Mr. Pitt 
Lcolone] Phipps; in oppoſition to 
gncral. Burgoyne, Mr. Courte- 
þ ud Mr. Sheridan. The reſo- 
n for granting the ſum demand- 
s voted without a diviſion. 
Nr. AXXI 


{ 


pang of the troops there employ- 
. The Goth regiment, for in- 


- had taken place 


9 | \ 1143. 
On this day a motion „ Ty 
was made by Mr. Beau- Merch at 
foy, for leave to bring in a billz. 
« Toeſtablith a perpetual apniver- 
* ſary thankſgiving to Almighty . 
„ God, for-having, by the glorious; 
« revolution, delivered this nation 
« from arbitrary power, and tu com- 
« memorate annually the confirma- 
« tion of the people's rights.“ 
After a long eulogium upon the re- 
volution, Mr. Beaufoy added, that 
if the Houſe ſhould approve of the 
motion, he would propoſe that the 
bill thould contain that brief but 
comprehenſive abſtract of the rights 
and privileges of the people, which 
is exhibited in the bill of rights, and. 
ſhould be annually .read in our 
churches as a part of the ſervice of 
the day. | X 1 
The motion was ſeconded by lord 
Muncaſter, and oppoſed by lir Ri- 
chard Hill as unneceſſary, that event 
being expreſsly ' commemorated. ii 
the torm of prayer appointed for 
the fifth of November, The mo- 
tion, however, was agreed to, and 
the bill paſſed, and was carried to 
the lords; where it was rejected ou 
the, firſt reading, after a ſhort con- 
verſation, in which the biſhop of 
Bangor pointed out the ſ-veral parts 
of the ſervice of the fifth of No- 
vember, which had been added and 
altered for the purpoſe of mine- 
i tg e e ren 
On the ſecond of April, 1 
Mr. Fox renewed Taft April a. 
nual motigg, For the repeal, of 9 
tax. He began with, rema#kK- 
125 that in the oe e 4 
pon it year after. 
yeat, the enemies of this tax atid its 
ſupporters met each other on this 
fair iſſue. The latter contended that 
it was not a tax Which was ulti- 
[XK] e 


- 


tze ſhop: keepers. 


mately to fall upon the ſhop-keepers, 
Hol pon their cuſtomers ; whilſt the 
former maintained that it was actu- 
ally a perſonal tax, which could not 

bly'be drawn fromthe cuſtomers, 
and which muſt of courſe fall upon 
Both ſides ad- 
mitted that according to the prin- 
eiple di which the tax was impoſed, 
the ſhop-keeper was to pay it in the 
firſt inſtance, but was afterwards to 
reimburſe himſelf by charging it on 
the goods fold by him to his cuſ- 
tomers. Both ſides differ upon the 
matter of fact, whether the ſhop- 
keeper could in reality reimburſe 
himſelf at all:: one fide inſiſting that 
he could, the other ſtrenuouſly main- 
taining that he could not. 

Mr. Fox then 1aid, that he conſi- 
dered the perſeverance of the ſhop- 
keepers in praying for a repeal of it, 
as a. ſtrong preſumption that the 
tax lay entirely upon them ; for men 
would not give themſelves and par- 
liament ſo much trouble, to ſeek re- 
lief from the burden of a tax, which 
it was in their power to' throw upon 
the ſhoulders of others. The ſhop- 
keepers of London, Weſtminſter, and 
of Southwark. were moſt liable to the 
oppreſſion of this tax, and, conſe- 
quently, beſt enabled to judge whe- 
ther they felt it to be oppreſſive or 
not; and they had unanimouſly, 
ſteadily, and unremittingly oppoſed 
the tax, on the ground that it was 
oppreſſive to an intolerable de- 

r ls. 

Amongſt other objections to the 
tax, he tated that, after three years 


continuance, it did not appear to be je. 


a growing tax; on the contrary, it 
was evident, from the papers before 
the houſe, that the produce of the tax 
in Weſtminſter alone, ſor the laſt year, 
fell four © thouſand pounds ſhort of 


L q 
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however he ſhould not preſs forl 


the produce of the tax in Weſtmin. 
ſter for the preceding year. 
The chancellor o exche 

then roſe, and ſaid, that though le 
conſidered it to be his duty, gene. 
rally, to reſiſt any attempt to decreat 
the revenue by the repeal of tax, 
objected to by perſons who were mal 
likely to be affected by them, aul 
though, in the preſent caſe, as far 
as argument went, he had heard ro- 
thing to induce him to change his 
own ſentiments, yet, when he found 
thoſe ſentiments contradicted by the 
poſitive aſſertions of thoſe who hal 
tried the effect of the tax during the 
ſpace of three years, and obſeryel 
the general concurrence of all of 
that deſcription he thought it ns 
longer proper to oppoſe to their feel. 
ings and-experience any opinions af 
his own mind founded on theo), 
and therefore he ſhould not reſiſt the 
motion. 7 

The bill for the repeal of the 
ſhop tax, being brought in by M. 
Fox, the E in which that tat 
was ſtated to have been found pu- 
tial and oppreſſive, and contrary u 
juſt principles of taxation, was 0b- 
jected to by Mr, Pitt, Who more 
that thoſe words ſhould be left on 
and the following inſerted in ther 
room, „whereas it is expedient i 
repeal.” Mr, Fox remarked upot 
this oppoſition, that he believed tit 
words objected to, or words to tial 
effect, had been uſed by the right 
honourable gentleman himſelf; that 
diviſion of the houſe upon the ſubs 

In conſequence of the repeal ( 
the ſhop tax, the additional tax and 
reſtrictions which had been laid upe 
hawkers and pedlars were alſo, up 
a motion of Mr.Dempſter's, taken 


4 


/ 
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„ Mr. Pitt acquainted 
8th April. the houſe, thar : was 
commanded by his majeſty to in- 
form this houſe, that his majeſty 
has appointed Thurſday, the 23d of 
this inſtant April, to be obſerved as 
; day of public thankſgiving to Al- 
mighty God, for that ſignal inter- 
bofition of his good providence, 
which hath” removed from his ma- 


ety the late illneſs with which he. 
dach been afflicted; and for the 


reater ſolemnity of that day, his 
majeſty will go to Saint Paul's 
harch, to return thanks to Al- 
fighty God for the great mercy 
hich hath been extended to him; 
nd his majeſty hath heen pleaſed to 


we the neceſſary orders for provide 
ig convenient places in the ſaid 


athedral for the members of this 
duſe. Upon which it was reſolved, 
That the humble thanks of this 
uſe be returned to his majeſty, for 
$ majeſty's gracious favour in com- 
unicating to this houſe his intention 


going to Saint Paul's church, 


pon the day of thankſgiving ap- 
pinted by his majeſty, and for hay- 
g been pleaſed to give orders: for 
onding convenient places in the 
cathedral for the members of 
8 houſe.” 
Ordered, “ That the thanks of 
houſe be returned to his ma- 
ly, by ſuch members of this houſe 
are of his majeſty's moſt honour- 
e pnivy- council. ; 
Reſolved, © That this houſe will 
* an * in Saint Sx-% 
re, upon the day appointed for 
We thankſgiving... 
Udered, „ That a committee be 
jonted'to conſider of the manner 
dis houſe going to Saint Paul's 
tn, on Thurſday the 23d day 
W ſtant April, and of ſuck re- 
ns as may be neceſſary to be 


obſerved for the preſervation of or. 
der upon that occaſion.” 
And a committee was appointed 
accordingly. 2 
On thus day Mr. Beau- 3 
foy moved the houſe for a Sth May. 
comrhittee to take into conſideration, 
ſo much of the Teſt and Corporaticn 
acts as related to proteſtant diſſen- 
ers. He opened his ſpeech with an 
account of the reaſons which had in- 
duced the diſſenters ta renew their, 
aprons to parliament ; and with 
a few remarks on the temperate con- 
duct which had diſtinguiſhed their 
proceedings. He was perfectly a- 
ware, that among them, as in all large, 
ſocieties, intemperate individuals. 
might be found; but that to impute 
to diſſenters the unauthoriſed lan- 
guage and unſanctioned aſperities 
of ſuch men, would be as abſurd as. 
to expect that in a large multitude 
no man of a peculiar caſt of mind, 
who meaſured all opinions by a; 
ſtandard of his own, , was ever. 
to be found. It is only by the 
tenor and general ſpirit of their 
conduct that large ſocieties ,can; 
ever be juſtly tried ; and meaſured. 
by that ſtandard, whether as faith- 
fl and affectionate ſupporters of his 
majeſty's illuſtrious ' houſe, or as ci- 
tizens zealouſly attached to the con- 
ſtitution, or as proteſtants who, in 
doubtful and difficult emergencies,. 
have proved themſelves frignds 0 


the eſtabliſhed church, the diſſenters,; 


he ſaid, would be found on a level. 
with the moſt diſtinguiſhed of their; 
fellow ſubjects. He then proceeded, 
to ſtate the ſame arguments in favour; 
of a repeal of the, acts complained 

of, which he had before urged in 
the year 1787, and which, "ng. 
already given the ſubſtance © 

them, it is unneceſſary for us now t 


repeat, 
[K] 2 Mr. 


aſperity, it would be 
Aa competi 
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Mr. Beaufoy*s motion was oppoſed 
in a long and able ſpeech by lord 
North, and ſupported by Mr. Smith 
(member for Sudbury) and by Mr. 
Fox ; the latter of whom, in anſwer 
to the argument, that the admiſſion 
to offices of truſt and power, of 
perſons entertaining opinions. con- 
trary to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
church, might endanger its eftabliſh- 
ment, contended with great ingenu- 
ity that it was unjuſt and tyrannical 
to infer the future conduct of men 
from the ſpeculative opinions they 
entertained ; and ftill more ſo, to make 
that inference the nd of pre- 
vious puniſhment. Mr. Pitt replied 
to Mr. Fox, and argued, that go- 
vernment had a right to + any 
civil inconvenience whic 
nions might produce, without wait- 
Ing till by their being carried into 
* the inconvemence had actu- 


| ally ariſen. He conſidered the eftab- 


liſhed church as a part of the con- 
ſtitution of the country, and the acts 
in queſtion as juſtifiable on the prin- 
ciple of ſelf. defence. They had 
now exiſted for above a century, and 
had ever been looked upon as one of 
the props and bulwarks of the con- 


ſtitution. He ſpoke of the great 


quiet that obtained at preſent rela- 
tive to religious 


_ the harmony and moderation 


hich ſubſiſted between ſects, once 
ehntending wich great virulence and 


ſparks of ancient animoſity, which 
utual forbearance had almoſt ſtifled 


and/extinguiſhed, - 
The douſe at length divided; when 


there appeared for the motion 102, 
. 9 N | 


- Soon after this debate, the earl 
Stanhope, in the upper houſe, moved 


—" * 
2 * : - . * F a 


- 


' obſolete, or repealed, which had ber 


ſuch opi- 


differences; and ſaid, 
if there was any thing that could in- 


awakening 
„and Te-kindling the 


for leave to bring in a bill « for je. 
heving members of the church 0 
England from ſundry penalties an 
diſabilities, to which by the laws now 
in force they may be liable, and for 
extending freedom in matters of re. 
ligion to all perſons (papilts only ex. 
cepted), and for other purpoſe 
therein mentioned.” 

As the foundation of this bill be 
laid before their lordſhips an account 
of all the penal laws, whether exiſting, 


enacted from the earlieſt times, upon 
matters of religion, ſorcery, and u. 
rious other ſubjects; and urged the 
injuſtice as well as diſgrace of ſuffer. 
ing them to remain any longer 
amongſt our ſtatutes. 

The bill, which was rejected a 
the ſecond reading, beſides repealing 
all the afore-mentioned ſtatutes, et 
ated, that all perſons (papiſts, a, 
account of their perſecuting and du. 

erous principles only excepted), 

all have free liberty to exerciſe 
their religion; and ſpeaking 
writing, printing, and publiſhing, a 
by all or any of the ſaid ways 
means, to inveſtigate religious ſub 
jects ; and by preaching and teac 
ing to inſtruct perſons in the duie 
0 religion, in Ech manner as even 
ſuch perſon* reſpe&ively ſhall judꝶ 
the moſt conducive to promote Wh 
tue, the happineſs of ſociety, al 
the eternal Flicity of mankind, , 

The bill was oppoſed by the uch 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the bi; 
of Bangor, St. Aſaph, and St. Dari 
They admitted that a reviſion of 
penal acts in queſtion might be 
ceſſary; but they objected to the! 
on account of the extent to which 
went, and the wide door it opevedl 
every ſpecies of Licentiouſack/® 
ien ien. en 


ar thi 
loner 
d afte 
urned 


1 
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The conſideration of 
12 May. the ſlave trade, which in 
onformity to a reſolution paſſed by 
the houſe of commons laſt year, 
pught to have been reſumed early in 
he preſent leſlions, was, on account 
pf the peculiar circumſtances of the 
imes, deferred till the 12th of May. 
large and elaborate report from 
e privy council was laid upon the 
able, and ſeveral petitions, both for 
nd againſt the propoſed abolition 
pf the trade, were preſented to the 
jouſe, As this ſubject has ſince un- 
lergone a more complete inveſliga- 
on, than the materials then in the 
jofſeflion of the houſe enabled them 
p accompliſh, and will conſequently 
dme again under our notice, we 
jall beg leave to refer our readers 
dr the preſent to the twelve reſolu- 
ons ' which were preſented by Mr. 
lberforce to the houſe, and which 
dey will find in the Appendix to the 
hronicle, page 268. Theſe reſo- 
tons were Banded on the report 
the committee of he privy coun- 
, and were introduced by Mr. 
llberforce in a ſpeech of extraor- 
mary merit. The houſe afterwards 
for ſome days in a committee, to 
ar the evidence offered by the pe- 
loners intereſted in the ſlave trade; 
d after ſome progreſs therein, ad- 
med the further conſideration of 
e matter to the next ſeſſions. The 
Il brought in by Sir Wiliiam Dol- 
„ for regulating the tranſporta- 
Mn of ſlaves from Africa to the 
lt India iſlands, was by another 
continued and amended. 
Early in the month of June, lord 
lney relipned the office of ſecre- 
ty of late in the home department, 
Mr. Grenville was immediately 
Pointed in his room. This again 
ned a vacancy in the chair of 


douſe of commons, which was 


9 


ſupplied by Mr. Henry Addington, 
Sir Gilbert Elliot was again pro- 
poſed for that high office, and his 
claims ſupported not without ſome 
remarks on the overbearing influ- 
ence of the miniſter, and the youth 
and inexperience of Sir Gilbert's 
competitor. The houſe di-1ded on 
the queſtion ; when there appeared 
for Mr. Addington 215, for Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot 142. 

On the 1oth of, June the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer opened the 
budget for the year. He ſtated the 
total of the . voted for the 
current year to be 3, 730, 0 l. ex- 
cluſive of the annual account of re- 
newed exchequer bills. As ways and 
means to provide for this ſupply, 
he took the land and malt tax at 
2,750,0001, ; a loan of 1,c00,000 J.; 
profits on a lottery, 271,co01. ; by 
ſhort annuities, 191,000l. ; from the 
conſolidated fund, 1,5 30,0001. — 
making in all 5,742,0001. " 

The firſt queſtion that naturally 
occurred upon this, ſtatement, was, 
whether the conſolidated _ was 
equal to the payment charged u 
it? He fad. — avera 8 
of the two laſt years of all the taxes 
was 12, 478, 00 J. The year pre- 
ceding tnoſe had indeed fallen ſhort 
300, oool. but that this was to be ac - 
counted for from peculiar circum- 
ſtances ; and there was no doubt that 
the preſent and future years would 
exceed that average. The perma- 
nent charges on this fund, confifting 
of the intereſt of the national debt, 
charges of management, civil liſt, 
and a million to be laid out in 
purchaſe of ſtock, amounted to 
11.278, 00 l. leaving a ſurplus of 
1,700,000, | 

Mr. Fut then applied theſe facts 
to the two objects which the com- 
mittee of finance, in 1786, had par- 

415 dee 
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ticularly under confideratipn ; firſt, and that the calculations of the 
whether we could pay the extraor- committee had been verified tax 
dinary expences which muſt accrue degree of accuracy ſeldom to be 
before we arrived at à regular expected in ſuch calculations, 
peace eſtabliſhment, without a loan ? Wis next ſtatement was that of the 
- _ —and next, whether the revenue was permanent income. It had beet vot 
equal to the ſum ſtated by the com- declared by the ſame committee, er 
© mittee of accounts as neceſſary to that 15,500,000], revenue was ne. Wat 
pay the annual eſtabliſhments, and ceſſary to defray the annual ex. 


01 
the intereſt of the public debt, and pences, and leave one million tobe imo 
to have a ſurplus of one million an- applied to the reduction of the debt, othe 
nually towards its liquidation ? How did it ſtand at preſent? On a icon 

From 1786 we had raiſed no average of the laſt two years it q. tber 


money by loan; it was now pro- peared to be (including the lai icert: 
ed to raiſe one million; and we and malt tax) 15,578,000. neat 

ad ſince that time increaſed the exceeding by 100,000l. what thy 
navy debt 50o,ovol, But what committee had thought to be necel. itt, 
had been the extraordinary ex- ſary, There was, therefore, nod. 
pences ſince that time? We had appointment with regard to the per 
paid 3,500,000l. above the average manent income. It was not then ne. 
ace eſtabliſhment: we had paid, ceſſary to ſay much to convince the 
eſides, 85 2, con. to the loyaliſts; committee that the finances wer 
216,000]. for the prince of Wales's in as good a ſituation as there en: 
debts; 210,000. for the debts of had been any reaſon held out u 
the civil liſt; and 25 3,000]. for the expect? he had neither been acct 
expence of the armament laſt year: ſary to deceiving the public, e a 
which ſums, taken together, were been deceived himſelf; and o 
equal to the additional navy debt new burdens to be impoſed ougli 
incured, and the million now to be to be borne with as much cheer 
Borrowed. 80 that although in fulneſs as any which were impoſe 
| three years 3,500,000l. had been on fair grounds, and for necelluf 
paid above the calculation of the purpoſes, - | 
committee, and 3-750,cool. for the The million to be raiſed by la 
reduction ot the national debt, with he meant to borrow upon annuiience a 
which above tour millions of debt with benefit of ſurvivorſhip; i 
had been actually paid, and 120, oool. which means, in time, it multe 
brought annrally to the finking tinguiſh itſelf, and no addition 
fund, had it not been for thoſe un-' made to the public debt. Cat 
foreſeen expences we ſhould not only lating on the moſt approved ta 
have been able to provide for the of lives, and reckoning the inte 
extraordinary million wanted this of money from the three per ca 
year without any additional burden at abognt four per cent. he had fe 
on the people, but we ſhould not that the intereſt on the whole wo 
even have wanted a ſubſtiture for be about 41. 10s. per cent. 
the ſhop tax. Under thoſe circum- perſons who agreed for the wi 
ſtances, he might congratulate the had allowed a ſmall premium 
country, that the hopes which he 2,500l, It, was, part of the if 
hi& entertained were well founded, that no more than 1000l. ® 


4 100 


a» 


would ever be received on the ſum 
of 100l. a matter not of much con- 
ſequence perhaps, but as it might 
ard againſt any uncommon length 
of ſurvivorſhip, ſo far it was in fa- 
voar of the public. The ſubſcribers 
were divided into fix claſſes, and it 
was Computed that an equal ſum 
would be ſabſcribed by each; but as 
more of one might offer than of any 
other, the contractors were not to de 
confined on this head. The intereſt, 
therefore, could not be preciſely aſ- 
certained till the ſubſcription was full, 
but might be taken at 44.7501. To 
e-place the ſum lent from the civil 
lit, he meant to raiſe 191, oool.“ by 
ſhort annuities, which the inſtal- 
nents received in payment would 
nſwer; and in doing this he had 
nade an economical bargain for the 
public, = 
During the courſe of the preced- 
g year the ſhop tax had produced 
boat 56,000], which, with the ton- 
Ine annuities, would make nearly 
00,0001. to be raiſed by new taxes. 
o do this he propoſed an augmen- 
ption of certain ſtamp duties, If. 
u additional halfpenny on every 
ewipaper, which would produce 
8,ocl.; ſixpence additional on 
ch advertiſement, ' goool. ; ſix- 
nce additional on cards and dice, 
bool.; an additional duty on pro- 
nes of walls, in proportion to the- 
m'bequeathed, 13,2611. ; On lega- 
es to callateral relations, zool.; 
«king in all, by ſtamp duties, 
92611. On horſes and carriages, 
Un one carriage an dddirionat of 
eighth of the preſent duty; on 
o an additional of one pound for 
e firſt, and of two for the ſecond; 
aree or more, one pound for the 
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firſt, and three for all the reſt: on 
two horſes no addition for the firſt, 
but five ſhillings for the ſecond; on 
three, four, or five horſes, ſeven and 
ſixpence for all above one; on more 
than five, ten ſhillings; making in 
all; with the additional ſtamp duties, 
about 111,000l, * | h 
To this ſtatement of the finances 
many weighty objectious were made 
It was urged in general, that the 
neceſſity they were then under, of 
having recourſe to new loans and 
new taxes, after a period of fix 
years peace, was itſelf a ſufficient 
proof that our finances were not in 
the condition oy were repreſented 
to be. The unforeſeen contingen- 
cies of expence, which had been 
alledged as the cauſe of the preſent 
difficulty, could not be calculated at 
more than 600,000l., that is, for 
three years, 200,000]. a year; for 
the loyaliſts had been paid by lot- 
teries, and the 3,500,000l. tated 
to be the exceſs above che regular 
peace eſtabliſhed, only proved that 
the original eſtimate was deluſive, 
and that the eſtabliſhment was taken 
too low—lt was boaſted that three 
millions of the national debt had 
been diſcharged But on the other 
hand, beſides the increaſed navy 
debt of 500,000], one million of 
additional exchequer bills had, been 
iſſued, another million was now to 
be borrowed, and two millions had 
been received from the Eaſt India 
Company. So that with the aſſiſ- 
tance of four millions, the miniſter 
had ſucceed in the notable attempt 


of paying three millions of national 


debt.— Mr. Sheridan pledged him- 
ſelf that theie facts would be found 
true, if Mr. Pitt would conſent that 


This Cm bad been len to the Dutch governpient, and was to be repaid by 
auments. * 
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the whole buſineſs ſhould be re- 
ferred to a new committee, ſuch a 
one as might eaſily be obtained in 
that houſe, of independent mem- 
bers, choſen indiſterently, and not 
ſuch a committee as made the re- 
port, upon which the miniſter ſound, 
ed all his arguments in his own 
favour, and to which, upon all 
occaſions, he retreated for protec- 
non. 
The ſubject was ſome time after 
reſumed by Mr. Sheridan, upon a 
motion for the appointment of ſuch 
a committee as he had before de- 
ſcribed. In a long and able ſpeech 
on this _— _y undertook to 
rove the four following propoſi- 
= Fat the report Ska - nf 
mittee, appointed in 1789, ſounded 
in fact, nor verified by experiment 
hat, for the three U ſt years, the 
expenditure has exceeded the in- 
come two millions, and may be ex» 
pected to do ſo for three years to 
come— That no progreſs has hi- 
therto been made in the reduction 
of the public debt-—T hat there is 
no ground for rational expeCtati.n, 
that any progreſs can be made with- 
out a conſiderable iccreaſe of the 
annual income, or reduction of the 
t xpences. | 
In ſopport of the firſt propoſition, 
Mr. Sheridan ſaid, that the com- 
mitteg had declared it to be their 
opinion, upon a fair compariſon be- 
tween the extraordinary expenditure 
and tlie extraordinary means, that 
the latter would be adequate to the 
ſapply of the tormer, withour a loan. 


A loan had, however, actually taken 


place. I he committee had lurther 
declared that the annual income, ex- 
5 hk of land and malt tax, would be 
12,794200l,, Now upon an average 
$f Are YEW Which. Incladed the 


044 » 
9 * 13 
125 


ſhort of this calculation about zo od, 


deficient year preceding the con. 
mercial treaty with France, and the 
productiſ e year which ſuccceded i, 
the income would be found to fall 


This deficiency was not great, bu 
it was not the whole dehiciency, 
The committee calculated on t + 


ann 
then ſubſiſting taxes; and ſince ibu to; 
time ſome open, and much greaer age 
dandeſtine, additions had been made Suc 
to them. By the amount of il The 
theſe additions, added to 30,000, BM was 
did the revenue fall ſhort of the and 
calculation, The chancellor of d b. 
the exchequer . had openly lad U 
taxes to the amount of 100,000; varie 
and he had had recourſe to other hic 


taxes which he did not avow, but 
which, under the ſpecious name df 
regulations, were as much levied 
on the ſubject as if the ſame ſum 
had. been raiſed by new taxes unde 
a-new name. Tlieſe taken together 
and added to the deficiency of ih 
land and malt tax, amounted, It 
ſaid, to 5 oo, oool., and conſequenty 
ſo much was the eſtimate of de 
committee ęrronepus. 
Upon the ſecond propoſition, 
he ſtated, that the, average of 
the expenditure for the three lik 
years, was 15,930,000l, a yell 
Of the various articles py 
this ſum the only one in which 
reduction appeared probable, ws 
that of miſcellaneous — In 
cn the ſame average, was 649,000 
a year. Did it ſeem likely that 
would ever fall ſo low as 74-0 
the ſum it was ſta ed at by the c 
mittee? He recapitulated the) 
ous items which compoted this 4 
ticle, commenting on each, an 4 
ing which of them was bkely to 
leis for ſeveral years to come? 
But this was not all: the 17 


. OS. 1 
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debt had been increaſed in the 
laſt three years G00, oool. If, to the 
average expenditure before ſtated, 
was added one-third of this encreaſe 
of the navy debt, and the ſum iſſued 
to the commiſſioners for the redue- 
tion of the public debt, the whole 
annual expenditure would amount 
to-17,130,0001. exceeding the aver- 
age income by more than 1.940. col. 
Such was oyr preſent ſituation! 
The expeuce of the current year 
was ſomething above this eſtimate, 
and the next could not be expected 
to be much leſs, 

Upon ; 
variety of calculations, the reſult of 
which was, that fince the year 1786 
we had paid of the funded debt three 
millions, and that we had borrowed, 
by exchequer bills, 750, oool.; by 
anticipation of the finking fund, one 
uarter, 628,000l.; by increaſe of 
avy debt, 600,c001.; by a tontine, 
1,002,5001.; making together about 
s much as the ſum paid off, If 
e 900, oo0l. navy bills bearing in- 
ereſt, which he had omitted, were 
dded, the ſum borrowed would 
xceed the ſum paid by almoſt a 
nilion; and if the intereſt of the 
lebt contraſted were compared with 

ut of the debt paid, it would ex- 
ed it in the ſame proportion. Such 
u Our preſent ſituation, and ſuch 
as our proſpect for the year 179c, 
ben we had been toid that every 
ung was to be reduced to a firm 
| ent, 

The report of the committee of 


navy 


was defended by Mr. ſecre- 


} Greuville, who had been the 
man of it.—Upon the firſt of 
Ir, dheridan's propoſitions, he re- 
tked,: that the years from which 
e average of the annual income 


du to be taken, was the chief 


is head he entered into a 


point of difference in iſſue between 
them. Thoſe who agreed with him, 
that the unproductive yęar preced- 
ing the commercial treaty ought 
to be left out of the account, and 
that the average of the two fol- 
lou ing years, which amounted to 
15,578,00al. was a fair eſtimate of 
the probable future income, muſt 
decide for the committee; which 
had eſtimated the probable aunual 
income in the year 1791 only at 
15, oo, oool. In counterbalance to 
the additional. income alledged to 
have been derived from the impo- 
fition of new, and the regulation of 
old taxes, Mr. Grenville ſtated ſe- 
veral deficiencies ariſing from alter- 
ations made for the ſake of public 
accommodation, and the reduction 
of duties in conſequence of the com- 
mercial treaty. 

With regard to income, there- 
fore, he thought. he might pro- 
nounce, that the committce had al- 
ready paſſed their trial, and it was 


decided in their favour, the amount 


already conſiderably exceeding what 
was eſtimated to be its amount by 


the year 1791. As to the expendi- 


ture, they were ſtill on their trial; 
but he had no doubt that they 
ſhould come off equally victorious. 
He begged, however, to have it 
recollected, that neither he in the. 
name of the committee, nor the 
committee, had pledged themſelves 
that the ſeveral ſervices ſhould not, 
in point of expence, exceed the 
amount of each ſtated; from the 
beſt information the committee 
could procure, they truſted there 
would be no- occaſion for a larger 
peace eſtabliſhment than the eſti- 
mate ſtated. It was true, chat this 
year was an addition of 1co,ogot; 
to the army; but, if it was thought 
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right to have Foreign alliances, he 
truſted that a neceſſary degree of 
expence would not be'grudged, oc- 
.cafioned by an addition to our army, 
to enable us to fulfil our engage- 
ments in conſequence of our trea- 
ties. with foreign powers. That 
100, oool. he conceived, would be 
permanent. Othar expences af the 
preſent year would not be perma- 
nent. . The navy had certainly coſt 
more than had been eſtimated in 
1786; but when it was conſidered 
what an account they had lately 
heard of the preſent condition of 
our navy, and of the quantity of 
Kores in our dock-yards, from the 
higheſt authority, he was one of 
thoſe who were ſo far from repining 
at the extraordinary expence, that 
he profeſſed himſelf to be happy 
and glad that the money had been 
ſo expended. With regard to what 
their general peace eſtabliſhments 
would be, the houſe muſt recollect, 


that they were not arrived at the 


period when the committee had eſti- 
mated that their peace eſtabliſh- 


ments would find their level; when 


that period ſhould come, they would, 
doubtleſs, judge of the exigencies 
of the times as at preſent, and go- 
vern their eſtabliſhments accord- 
ingly. _— : | 
Upon the two laſt propoſitions 
Mr. Grenville remarked, that be- 
tween three and four millions of the 
national debt had in fact been diſ- 
charged, and that a million an- 
"nually was appropriated to the ſame 
This could not be denied; 
and with reſpe& to the loan of the 
preſent year, and the additional 
navy debt, it was never contended 
that ſuch operations of finance might 
not be neceffary, but it was thought 
firſt, to ſecure a permanent 
for the reduction of the na- 


per 
plus 


tional debt, and this had been ef. 
fected. ; 

Mr. Sheridan's motion was the 
negatived without a diviſion, Thy 
ſuhject was again diſcuſſed, ad 
upon the ſame ground, in the houk 
of lords, by lord Rawdon and the 
duke of Richmond: 

On this day the chan- 6th 
cellor of the exchequer, t Ju, 
purſuant - to notice he had gie 
upon the opening of the budget 
ſubmitted to, the — his plan fe 
—— the exiſting duties upo 
tobacco, and ſubſtituting duties d 
exciſe. | 

The article of tobacco, he fail 
was a conſiderable object of tit 
revenue; and under the preſent tr: 
gulations and duties, a great arick 
of ſmuggling: -indeed, it was tht 
enly important article that could be 
confidered as the ſmuggler's ſtapls 
ſince the regulations that had of lat 
years taken place in regard to tes 
wines, and ſpirits. Mr. Pitt ſun- 
marily ſtated the great inducement 
that were held out to the ſmuggle 
to deal in this article, ſuch 25 the very 
low price of its prime coſt, con- 
pared with the amount of the duty 
&c. which afforded an ample pre 
mium to illicit traders, and entifel 
them to carry on their traffic tot 
very great extent, to the materil 
detriment of the revenue, and tl 


equal injury of the fair trader. 
leaſt one half of the tobacco cl 
ſumed in the kingdom was (muy 


gled. It had, he obſerved, bee 
computed, when the alteration i 
propoſed on teas, that the quand! 
of tea annually imported in G 
Britain, amounted to twelve mili 
of pounds; but it had fince tu 
out that much more was the 
amount of the quantity 1mponin 
It had generally been thought W 
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the quantity of tobacco was nearly 
the — with that of tea; and upon 
nquiry, it turned out to be the fact. 
The merchants of Glaſgow, whos 
were e men, and conver- 
fant on the ſubject, were of opinion, 
hat not leſs than twelve millions of 
bounds of tobacco were annually 
mported into the kingdom; and 
bpon application to the ſeveral tra- 
gers in that article in London, they 
had thought that the importation 

zs much greater, and that it 
mounted to nearly ſixteen millions, 
but to fourteen, at lealt. The ac- 
ual legal importation had been on 

e average eſtimated at ſeven 
nillions, ſo that there was from five 
o ſeven millions of tobacco extra- 


ordinary uſed every year, without 


e payment of any duty, and to 
he injury of the revenue, to the 
mount of nearly three hundred 
zouſand a year. 
Such being the ſtate of the caſe, 
t had appeared to him, that, the 
jolt probable means of effecting 
e end propoſed, would be to 
ange the greater part of the duty 
pon tobacco from cuſtoms to exciſe, 
d to ſubject the manufacturers of 
dbacco to the ſurvey of exciſe. The 
culiar benefit of this plan had 
n exemplified in a recent in- 
ance, in the article of wine. The 
lanuty of wine which paid duty, 
ktecedent to the exciſe regulation, 
% 13,000 tons; after the regu- 
uon had taken effect, 18,000 tons; 
d fince the duties on wines were 
ered, ,22,000 tons, He then 
uched upon the objections which 
ght poſſibly be made to the re gu- 
done he ſhould propoſe, by the 
nufacturers; and ſaid, though he 
ed that the majority of thoſe 
o called themſelves fair traders 


would chearfully ,acquieſce; yet 
there were probably ſome manufac- 
turers whoſe characters and conduct 
were not clear of ſuſpicion, and 
others whoſe prejudices, founded in 


ſelf-intereſt, might induce them to 


object to the regulations, and to de- 
ſire to be heard againſt them. If 
any ſuch application ſnould be made, 
the houſe undoubtedly would liſten 
to every thing that could be u 

with patience and with candour; 
but they would recollect, that argu- 
ments coming from perſons, cir- 
cumſtanced as he had deſcribed, 
ought to be received with ſome al- 
lowances; and that the allegations 
of thoſe moſt likely to be maſters of 


the whole ſubject, were not always 


to be relied on implicitly ; fince, 
when the regulations on wine were 
propoſed, they had men at the bar, 
who had ſaid confidently and round- 
ly. that, under the reſtrictions, 
they could not carry on their trade. 
The houſe, at that time, thought 
their reaſoning inſufficient, and tried 


the experiment ; and the reſult had - 


been, that the trade had encreaſed 
to an aſtoniſhing degree. ; 

This plan occaſioned a general 
alarm amongſt the manufacturers 
of tobacco; petitions were preſented 
againſt it from various quarters, and 
an attempt was made to excite, but 
withbut rauch ſucceſs, that conſti- 
tutional abhorrence of the extenſion 
of the exciſe laws, which had often, 
on former occaſions, ſo ſtrongly ma. 
nifeſted - itſelf amongſt the people 
of England. Beſides this general 


ground of objection, the manufac- 


turers, who were heard for ſeveral 
days by their council at the bar, 
endeavoured to eſtabliſſi the pecu- 


liar impropriety and -hardthip of 
ſubjecting their manufactures os 


> Foie att 
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the inſpeclion of the officers of 
exciſe, and the total lofs, which 
might follow, of the trade itſelf. 

They proved that the variations 
in the weight of tobacco, during the 


proceſs of its manufacture, were fo 
inconceivably great, and at the 
ſame time ſo uncertain, that it 
would be impoſſible for the officers 
of exciſe to take any account of 
Rock during that proceſs, which 
- might nor ſubject them either, on 
the one hand, to a ruinous exceſs 
' of duty, or, on the other, to fines 
and forfeitures, which would be 
ally ruinous.— But this was not 
; the ſecrets poſſeſſed by differ- 
ent manufacturers of tobacco and 
ſnuff were of the preateſt value; 
ſome had been fold and purchaſed at 
the price of 10,000]. and upwards ; 
ale would inevitably be expoſed to 
the diſcovery of exciſemen, among 
whom there might be perſons (and 
ſuch a temptation would doubtleſs be 
aſufficient inducement for men ſkilled 
to enter into the exciſe for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe) capable of availing 
themſelves of the opportunities they 
would enjoy. It was wged, that 
theſe difficulties and hardſhips might 
drive the manufacturers, , whoſe in- 
tereſts principally conſiſted in the 
ſecrets they poſleſſed, into other 
countries, and thus occafion to this 
country the entire loſs of the ma- 
nufacture. | 
A clauſe was offered by Sir Wat- 
kin Lewes, giving the manufacturer 
a right of trial at common law, if 
de was diſſatisfied with the deciſion 
of the commiſſioners of exciſe. To 
this it was objected, that ſuch a 
2 grant, under the preſent 
ill, would not be fair and equita- 
ble; that it ought to be given to 
all perſons ſubject to the operation 
of the exciſe laws, or none. — Mr. 


Beanfoy ſaid, that though he con. 
ceived the trial by jury might ſafely 
be granted, under certain regula. 
tions, to perſons aggrieved by the 
execution of the exciſe laws, yet i 
the preſent inſtance he was bound 
to oppoſe the clauſe. The pri. 
lege, he remarked, which the 
clauſe will give to the ſubje& is nc: 
a right of regular — from the 
determination of the board of er. 
ciſe, but a right to proſecute, 251 
treſpaſſer, every exciſeman, who, a 


any ground, however legal, has ves 


tured to make a ſeizure, It gira 
to the diſhoneſt tradeſman, how. 
ever atrocious his frauds; a right to 
bring an action for damages again 
the officer, who, in the name of 
the crown, has taken poſſeſſion of 
the articles on which the legal 
duties are withholden, and in that 
action it empowers him to include 
the officer's aſſiſtants, and to make 
them defendants in the ſuit. Thus 
it enables the importer, and the 
diſhoneſt manufacturer, to diſqualify 
from being witneſſes in the tral 
the only perſons, generally ſpeak- 
ing, who are able and willing to 
prove the exiſtence of the fraud 
It deprives' the crown, in mol 
caſes, of its only evidence; anda 
the ſame time impoſes upon it the 
burthen of the legal proof. If fac 
a clauſe were made general, 


would bring with it ſecurity to tit 
ſmuggler, ruin to the fair mand 


facturer and the honourable met. 
chant, and ultimate deftrudtion 
the moſt productive revenues of tit 
ſtate, bn” 7 

The bill, io its paſſage throat 
the houſe, was altered and modibe 
in ſuch a manner as to remove mt 
principal of the objections matt 
to it by the manufacturers. 


debates upon it were freq 


— 
ow 


Je 


1 
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und animated, but thinly attended. 
Several reſpectable members, who 
ually ſupported the miniſter, took 

ſtrong and decided part againſt it, 
ad even reproached the other ſide 
f the houle with the languor of 
heir oppoſition. 
heſe occaſions Mr. Fox, after an 
able ſpeech, in which he took a 
general political view of the effect 
pf exciſe laws, of their great ex- 
enfion under the preſent adminiſ- 
ration, of the indifference with 
hich that extenſion * _ be- 
held by the people, and of the pre- 
ag adden which he ſaw of 
acrficing the conſtitution to re- 
ende, > Dank) to the complaint 
ve -have above mentioned. He 


ad not, he ſaid, attended the bill 


o Cloſely as he might have done, 


decauſe he plainly ſaw, that all 


ppoliton would be fruitleſs ; but 
urely gentlemen on the other fide 
jad no right to. expect that, on 
ery occaſion, when the intereſt of 
der conſtituents, or ſome perſonal 
otive to themſelves, induced them 
d wh the meaſure of the miniſter 
ppoſed, that he, and thoſe who acted 
th him, would be at their com- 
und, and ready to act as perpetual 
verfaries of the miniſter and his 
jealures, whether thoſe meaſures 
ould appear ta them to. be well 

il founded. Were they to be 


Jniidered as the ſtanding counſel - 


gunit the crown in that | houle, 
it to be reſorted to in the mo- 
ents of difficulty, and therefore as 


cellary to exiſt as adminiſtration ? -- 


[hat was this butiaying, © We have 
put you into the moſt humiliating 
ktuation;, you ſhall have no ſhare 
df the power, no ſhare. of the 

dars, or emoluments of office; 
wr we expect to command your 
ſervices, to profit by what- 


144% ” 


Upon one of 


« ever abilities you may poſſeſo, 
te to be joined by you and your 
« friends, whenever we want the 
« aſſiſtance of either?“ Was it not, 
in other words, ſaying.“ We have 
« raiſed one man to a degree of 
power which makes all oppoſition 
uſeleſs. By our falſe clamours 
aginſt you, and our deluſions re- 
ſpecting him, we have taught 
the public to look up to him aa 
ſomething more than man : hence 
his meaſures, however miſchiev- 
ous, however fatal, are ſcarcely 
to be reſiſted ; but remember, we 
look to you to watch him. Do 
you take care that he does no 
miſchief in his ſituation. It is 
your otfice to ſound the alarm, 
when danger lurks Pe or 4 
plauſible pretext; and to o 
rok to the occaſion, 2. 
« the evil may be in time averted.” 
Having deprived them of the means 
of reſiſtance with any hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, by putting them into fo uſeleſs 
a ſituation, to call upon them to 
oppoſe, to check and to ſtop the 
miniſter's meaſures, was neither 
more nor leſs than directly laughing 
in their faces, and adding inſult to 
injury. „er rat r 
In the upper houſe, the bill Was 
again oppoſed by the manufacturers 
at the bar, who were ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported by lord Stormont and lord 
Loughborough. The lord chan- 
cellor too, though he expriſſed his 
approbation of the principle of the 
bill, yet treated the enacting part of 
it with an high degree of mitt aſ- 
perity and contempt. He ſaid, that 
the vexatious precautions and pre- 


ventive ſeverity of the exciſe laws, 
were unneceſfarily extended to the 


ſubject in queſtion; that à fit atten- 
tion had not been paid to the eſſen- 
tial interetts and property oi the ma 

ankacturers 3 


2 
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nufacturers; that the greater 
of the enacting clauſes 5 abſurd, 


contradiftory, ungrammatical, and 
unintelligible. He expreſſed his 
- wiſhes that the houſe of commons, 
if they meant to perſevere in their 
claim of having money bills re- 
turned from that houſe unaltered, 
would not inſult them, by — 
their adoption of laws that woul 

diſgrace ſchoolboys. His — 


(notwithſtanding the danger which 


- the miniſter's: propoſition thereby 
run of being defeated for the ſeſſion, 
forit was now the beginning of Au- 
guſt) moved. an amendment, upon 
which the houſe divided; contents 7, 
non-contents 10. Another amend- 
ment was afterwards moved by the 


duke of Richmond, and carried, upon 


: | L. ter 
vinces in the ſame year, 
amounted to 3-046,000 
Leaving a net revenue of 2, 130% 

That the annual reve- | 
nues of Madras, and its 
ſubordinate ſettlements, 

for the ſame year, a- þ 
mounted to - 1,082,000 

And that the charges 
defrayed amounted to 1,347,005 
Leaving a deficiency of 265,003 

That the annual reve- . | 
nues of Bombay, and its 
ſettlements, for the ſame 
year, amounted to - 131,000 

And that the charges 
defrayed amounted to - 475,000 
Leaving a deficiency of Þ 344,000 

That the net revenues 


a ſuppoſition that the commons would of all the Sompany's 


not object to it. But upon the third 
reading of the bill, which was on the 
morning of the prorogation of parlia- 


ment, the amendment was withdrawn. 


! On the firſt of July, 
Joly 1: Mr. Dundas opened what 
has been called the Indian Budget. 
As the long train of calculations 
which he went through would be un- 
ſatis factory to our readers, without 


- the voluminous documents and au- 


thorities to which they referred, we 
ſhall: content ourſelves with laying 
before them the reſult of the whole, 
collected from the ſeventeen reſolu- 
tions which he moved upon that oc- 
caſion, aud which were agreed to b. 

the houſe, From theſe it appeared, 


Le Ster. 
That the annual reve. 
nues of the company, in 
the provinces of 
and its dependencies, 
for the year 1787-8 


amounted to 5,182, 00 


And that the charges 
2 222 faid pro- G 


poſſeſſions in India a- 
mounted to — . 1,527,000 
That in' addition to s 

this, as part of the Indian 
funds, the import ſales 

and certificates amount- 
ed to 321,000l. making 
in all _ — 1,848,000 
That the total of debt? 


owing to the company in 
the Eaſt Indies, exclu- 
five of the bills drawn 
on the court of direc- 
tors at home, amounted 
to 7,604,000). ; that of 
this ſum Lex 
t 


bore intereſt, the annual 

amount of which was - 480,70 

Conſequently, that the 

nett revenue applicable 

to the diſcharge of this 

debt, and the purchaſe 
of inveſtment, amount- 1 0 
ed o 1 
Upon this ſtatement of the aftail 
of the company in India, M 
Francis made ſeveral obſervation 
x Amongl 


7 0 
affair! 

Mr 
ation 
nongl 
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other omiſſions of expence, 
e the intereſt on the bond 
ebt of Bombay, the commercial 
habliſhments in Bengal, and the 
arge of the four new regiments. 
1t to India. He concluded with 
marking, that as long as theſe 
n exiſted, viz. that the debts 
broad were not diminiſhed, and, 
oſe at home were increaſing, the 
ht honourable gentleman's bud- 
t could afford no ſatisfactory proof 
the proſperity of the company. 
zor Scott followed Mr. Francis, 
d contended that whatever merit, 
as to be derived from the preſent 
huriſhing condition of the com- 
y, was to be afcribed. ta the 


eand vigorous meaſures that had 
en adopted during the  govern- 
nt of Mr. Haſtings. 

Soon after, a petition was pre- 
Ited from the company, pager | 


tthey might be permitted to add 
million to their capital ſtock. 
lis petition was ſupported by Mr. 


ndas, who affirmed, that upon a 
poſition of the final extinction of 


Ir charter in 1794, their effects 
Europe would overbalance their 
ts by the ſum of 350,000]. ; and 
t with reſpect to their, debts in 
a, they would go along with the 
tory, and be very readily un- 
en by thoſe into whoſeſoever 
ls the poſſeſſion of that territory 
at come. A bill to enable the 


pany to carry the prayer of their 


don into effect was brought in, 
carried through both , houſes 
lutle oppoſition, | 

, of the 


on after the openin 

dns, on the third of cbruary, 
Haſtings preſented a petition to 
ule of Jords, in which, after 
Pitulating the proceedings which 


ready been had from the com- 


nent of the impeachment, he 


ſtated the great hardſhips to which 
its. extraordinary duration had and 
was likely ſtill further to ſubject him. 
Amongſt theſe, he mentioned the 
deceaſe of ſeveral of his judges, the 
detention of witneſſes neceſſary for 
his defence, the probability of his 
being deprived of many of them by 
vanous accidents, his health im- 
paired, and his fortune waſted. He 
reminded them, that two articles. 
only, out of twenty, had as yet 
been gone through by his accuſers, 
that his expences had already ex- 
ceeded 30.000], and conſequently, 
that ſhould his life be continued to 
the cloſe of the trial, he might find. 
himſelf deſtitute of the means of 
defence, and. even of ſubſiſtence, 
and run the dreadful chance of hav- 
ing his character tranſmitted on 
their records blaſted with unrefuted 
criminations. He therefore prayed: 
that they would enable him to 
make his innocence, and he ho 
his deſerts, apparent, by proceeding 
without delay upon his trial. | 
The intervention of the circuits 
of the judges rendered it impoſlible. 
for the lords to proceed upon the 
trial before the 20th da of. April, 
when the court was reſumed,. and. 
ſat, during the remainder of. the 
ſeſſion, 17 days. The charge 
bronght before them, and opened by 


Mr. Burke, was that relative to the 


corrupt receipt of money. In the 
co of his — Mr. Bute had 
occaſion to remark upon the con- 
duct of Mr. Haſtings towards one 
of his accuſers in India, called 
Nundcomar ; and after relating other 
acts of. injuſtice and cruelty, he 
added that he had, at laſt, murdered _ 
that perſon, by the hands of fr Eli- 
Jah Impey —A few, days after the 
charge had been thus opened, major. 
Scott preſented a petition from Mr, 
Haſtings. 


Fa 
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Haſtings to the houſe of commons, 
in which he ſtated that Mr. Burke, 
in ſupporting the charges exhibited 
_ him at the bar of the houſe 
lords, had accuſed him of ſundry 
heinous crimes not laid in the arti- 
dles of impeachment. He inſtanced 
the charge of having been concern- 
ed in a plot for aſſaſſinating the 
Shahzada, and in another plot for 
Putting to death the ſon of Jaffier 
Ally Khan; of being acceſſary to 
certain horrible cruelties alledged to 
have been committed by one Debi 
Sing; and laſtly, of having been 
guilty of the murder of 
mar. He therefore prayed the 
houſe either to bring forward and 
proſetute thoſe charges in ſpeciſic 
articles, and thereby give him an 
opportunity of vindicating his in- 
nocence, or to grant him ſuch other 
redreſs as to their juftice and wiſdom 
might ſeem fit. | | 
A motion being made, that the 
— ſhould be brought up, Mr. 
ox roſe to warn the houſe of the 


miſchievous tendency of receiving 
ſuch a petition, and of the diſgrace 
they would incur by acting upon it. 
The * matter of the complaint 
conliſted of words ſaid to have been 
uſed by one of their own members 
in the —— of a charge pre 


ferred by themſelves. Would they 
ſuffer the culprit to come forward, 
and object to the mode of rages. 
inſt him; the accuſed to ar- 
raign the conduct of his accuſers ? 
Would not this have the ſtrongeſt 
appearance of prevarication; and 


inſtead of ſupporting and coun-. 


tenancing their own cauſe, they were 
more inclined to cavil as an adverſe 


at the conduct of their mana- 
gers? And to whom was the com- 


plaint made? Not to the court 
which heard the offence complained 


undco- 


of, and which was competent y 
have redreſſed the complainant y 
the moment, but to that houſe, th 
accuſer, for the purpoſe of making 
it the inſtrument of the reſentmey 
and malice of the accuſed again 
one of their own managers, i 
reminded the houſe, that ſome of the 
expreſſions complained of had hen 
uttered above a year before; and bt 
aſked, whether they could think 
poſſible, if the managers were d 
ſubject to a ee litigation wil 
the accuſed before that houſe, whey, 
ever he choſe to bring forwad1 
complaint, that they could eat 
the proſecution at all. He fat 
the many and peculiar diffci- 
ties which the managers of 

preſent- impeachment had to a 
counter, and their ſtrong claim f 
the fair and liberal protection of i 


houſe; and he beſeeched them, 


they were weary, or repented { 
what they had done, that they vu 
openly retract their reſolutions, a 
not a& the double part of being | 
the ſame time, the accuſers and 
defenders of Mr. Haſtings, 
coneluded with remarking, that 
he could have no doubt that the 
drift of this buſineſs was to diſg 
his right honourable” friend by 
perſonal inſult, fo he was cone 
that the artifice would be yaw 
fruitleſs, | 
Mr. Burke, after declaring 
on the preſent occaſion he (hou 
receive the deciſion of the di 
whatever it might be, without 


other emotion than what he Wol 


feel for the honour and reputil 
of the houſe itſelf, proceeded 108 

lain the argument which bat 
bim in the courſe of it, to ad 


, 


to the murder of Nundcomas, 


to impute it to Mr. Haſtings. 
power of proſecuting and en 


out 
» 1d 
put 
g 10% 
had 
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be charges againſt Mr, Haſtings, 
of an nden not to uſe 
ne extraneous word, he com- 
nell to the giving Shylock the 
der of taking a nd of 
el, upon condition of his not 
illing one drop of blood; a taſk 
hich neither Jew nor Chriſtia 
buld perform. He added, that i 
e houſe was diflatished with his 
du, they ought to remove him, 
not oblige him, in the midſt of 
accuſation, to turn ſhort about 
the pleaſure of the culprit to de- 
nd himſelf, to-day an accuſer, to- 
row a perſon accuſed. The 
ift of ſuch an artifice was obvious 
ough; and if the houſe ſhould give 
their countenance, and make him 
e day ſtand his trial there, and 
d him the next to Weſtminſter 
u the proſecutor of Mr. 
ſtings, it could not fail to cover 
n with ridicule and diſgrace. 
Mr, Pulteney, Mr. Marſham, and 
eral other members, inſiſted 
ugly on the glaring impropriety 
receiving the petition, of its 
pe totally unprecedented, and 
lily difr ul to the houſe of 
ls, whoſe protection the com- 
nant ought to have ſought, and 
d were alone competent to inter- 


on the occaſion, © Mr. Pitt, 


erer, and ſome other members, 
ug declared themſelves for re- 
g the petition, on the ground 
Mr. Haſtings, though the dbjet 
accuſation, did not ceaſe to 


he object of their juſtice, and 
ore ought not to be deprived 
e nght belonging to every 


of preferring a on, 
Rating a x35: 2 that 

Fits conſideration and dif-. 
the motion was agreed to 
Mt a diviſion, © 4 


1 XXX I. 


* 


| On the Thurſday fol. 
lowing, a motion, in 


the houſe on ſimilar occaſions, was 
entered on the journals, purporting, 
« that a petition having been pre- 
« ſented by Warren Haſtings, Ea 5 
« againſt the managers of his im- 
« peachment, and the name of the 
« Right honourable Edmund Burke 
being mentioned in the ſaid peti- 
* tion, notice is given to that gen- 
« tleman, now being in his place, 
« that the houſe will to-morrow 
« take the matter of the ſaid peti. 
« tion into conſideration.” T ; 

On that day Mr. Montague having 
read, as a part of his ſpeech, a letter 
written to him by Mr. Burke (fee 


2 9 1 to the Chroncle) the firſt 


difficulty that occurred relative to 
the mode of proceeding was, whether 
they ſhould go into proof of the truth 


or falſehood of the particulars which 
were complained of by Mr. Hat 4 
ings as being falſe as well as irre- 


levant. The affir 
tended for by the managers, as 
the petition contained a charge upon 
them of having aflerted di 
hoods. But the maſter of the rolls 
having given his opinion, that the 
averment of the falſehood was ng 
more than a proteſtatian' or formal 
plea of not guilty, on the part of 
the petitioner, and that therefore it 
was not fi to go ino the” 
proof, the houſe acquieſced" in his 
opinion. Nan 

The next difficulty that occurred, 
was the mode of aſcertaining” the 
words ſpoken. The notes 
ſhort-hand writers, who attended the 
trial, being contended for by ſeveral 
members, Mr, Fox and fir 


April 30. 
conformity to the uſual practice of 


mative was con- 


falſe= _ 


the . 
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practice of parliament. There did 
not exiſt in the proceedings of that 
Houſe an inſtance of any words, de- 
kvered by a, member, being ever 
rg by that houſe to be no- 
ed by any but a member of the 
houſe, and that too at the moment 
when the words were uttered; nay, 
the cuſtom of parliament obſerved a 
ſtricter rule, for the words muſt 

not only be noticed at the moment 
by a member of the houſe, but they 
muſt alſo be taken down at the mo- 
ment, and the objection muſt then 
be ſtated, for the purpoſe of allow- 
ing to the perſon uttering the words 
an opportunity of explaining his 
meamng ; and this the honourable 
baronet illuſtrated by inſtances, 
where the houſe had been very careful 
in ſeeing that no ſurpriſe ſhould ever 
enſnare into an unintentional offence. 
They were now, for the firſt time, 
about to call in third perſons as wit- 
neſſes of words ſpoken in their own 
preſence ; a precedent that, though 
innoxious in the preſent inſtance, 
might lead to the moſt ſerious con- 
Tequences.—Theſe objections ap- 
peared of ſo much importance to 
the houſe, that a committee was ap- 

pointed to ſearch for precedents. 

Mas The committee reported, 
＋. that there were no prece- 
dents of any complaint of words 
ſpoken by managers in Weſtminſter- 
Hall to be found.—The managers 
again urged their objections to the 
examination of any ſhort-hand wri- 
ter; but the favourers of the peti- 
tion, inſiſting upon the duty of the 


houſe to govern itſelf in ſuch caſes 
by what thould appear moſt likely to 


| e the ends of ſubſtantial juſ- 
rice, prevailed; and after a divifion 
-of 115 to 66, the ſhort-hand writer 
wes called in. | | 


half þ 


* > 
ns 


The next queſtion was, whethr 
all the particulars. complained of h 
the petitioner ſhould be enquire 
into, or whether the houſe mi 
ſele& what part they pleaſed, I. 
Pitt and others were of opinion, ty 
the houſe ought to pay no attentia 
to the words ſaid to have been fp 
ken in the former year, as the con. 
plaint had been ſo long deferne, 
and they ſhould confine themſem 
to the words relative to Nundcong: 
This was alſo objected to by the m 
nagers, as an arbitrary proceeding 
but finally agreed to by the houſe, | 


Another debate then took pls 1 
upon the extent of the examinati 
as reſtricted to the caſe of Nπ] ** 


mar. The managers contended 
the whole of that part of K 
Burke's ſpeech ought tobe pt 
duced, as neceſſary to elucidate! 
nature of the words complained 
the other fide were of opinion, t 
it was only neceſſary to aſk the 
neſs if Me. Burke had made ule 
thoſe expreſs words. After ns 
altercation, in which Mr. Fora 
plained in ſtrong and pointed 
of the indignity and 1njuſtice i 
which the managers were treatth 
was agreed that ſome part of 
ſpeech preceding the words i 
be read; which being dont, 


the offenſive words alſcertail N 
the marquis of Graham roſe 1 
moved, * that the ſaid words | 


« not authorized by any pros 
« ings of that houſe.” M. 
declared, that he could have 
objection to this motion, 25 K 
veyed no cenſure; it bes 
doubtedly true, that the word! 
were not authorized by the! 
any more the ſpeeches d 
preflions uſed by any other f 
ger, in fubſtantiating the | 
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committed to them by the houſe. 
Da the other fide it was ſaid, that 
though no direct cenſure was meant 
to be conveyed, yet it implied, that 
the manager had exceeded the 
powers with which he had been en- 
truſted by the houſe. Upon this 
ſeveral of the managers roſe, and 
entreated the houſe to deal with 
them with more openneſs and can- 
dour, If they meant to cenſure 
eir conduct, they ought alſo to 
remove them. The houſe could 
jot,confiſtently with its own honaur, 
ontinue thera in the management 
pf the impeachment; nor were they 
p loſt to all ſenſe of honour and 
lionity, as to remain in a ſituation, 
weyer elevated, under an imputed 
enſure of their conduct. On the 
her hand, if the motion meant 


ed, they ſhould feel no heſitation 
purſuing, upon uy, ſimilar occa- 
dn, preciſely. the ſame mode of 
dud, L x 

In conſequence of theſe declara- 
dns lord Graham moved, that the 
rds « and ought not to have been 
uſed,” ſhould be added. to his for- 
7 motion, This produced ano- 
r long debate in which Mr. Fox 
leayoured to prove both the re- 
ancy of Mr. Burke's words, and 
impropriety and injuſtice of 


4 interference of the houſe; and 
e lvered by Mr. Pitt and col. 
Mr pps. The houſe at length di- 
ww ii when there appeared for 
a -aham's motion 135, againſt 
W 3 conſequence of this vote ſome 


ence of opinion is ſaid to have 
in the committee of mana- 
. relative to their continuance 
Wt ſituation, It was, however, 
red to proceed; and accord- 
dle next day of trial, Mr. 


thing more than the words con- 


Burke began his ſpeech by com- 
menting on the relative fituations of 
himſelf and of the priſoner at the 
bar, and on the deciſion of the com- 
mens with reſpect to their proceed- 
ings. 

p was his duty, he obſerved, as 
a manager on the part of the com- 
mons, to illuſtrate and enforce, by 
every proper means, the guilt of 
Mr. Haſtings. He had, in the pur- 
ſuit of juſtice, laboured to the beſt of 
his power and judgment; but in con- 
ſequence of a recent proceeding of 
thoſe by whom he had beendelegated, 
he was to inform their lordſhips that 
certain expreſſions of his, chargin 
Mr. Haſtings with the murder of 
Nundcomar, through the agency of 
Sir Elijah Impey, had been diſ- 
avowed by the commons as unau- 
thoriſed by them. He did got 
mean to arraign the juſtice of this 
decifion—he would not even com+ 

lain that it wore not the complex- 
ion of ſupport to the managers 
whom they had appointed. The 
deciſion went of cqurſe to narrow 
the line of their proceeding, yet 


ſhould not. reſtrain their efforts to 


uſe their remaining powers with the 
utmoſt vigour and effect. 
ut ſtill ſome explanation, was 
due from him to their lordſhips, to 
members of the houſe of commons, 
and to ſo reſpectable an auditory, 
He had undoubtedly charged Mr. 
Haſtings with the deſtruction of a 
witneſs whoſe evidence was neceſ- 
ſary to the preſent charge; and 
which the priſoner had, of courſe, 
endeavoured to invalidate. In ſtating 
this, however, he had ſaid no more 
than what he really believed, and 
what, if neceſſary, he truſted he 
ſhould be able to prove. He had 
uſed the word murder, rot, per. 
haps, in the ſtrictly legal, but in its 
112 | | moral 
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that excellent ſovereign, 


; but ſevere, war carried on betaveen the Ruſſia 


* fighting entirely on their owyn account, in defence of their eftates, — 


| with the Auſtrian 


ber of Turkiſh Gradiſea, where be bad been foiled the preceding year. 
A (Z] 3 Dat 
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State of the contending armies on the borders of the Danube and the Black Sea. 


Inperialifts, Marſhal Haddick, to ſupply the Emperor's abſence; appointed 
ta the — of the gone army, Ottomans in a much worſe fituation 
than they had been in the preceding campaign. Fatal conſequences of the 
4% of Oczakow, and the laughter 7 theiy braveſt men. Grand Vitir 
tried at Conſtantinople, on the double charge, of not providing for the prr- 


ſervation of Oczatow, and of cauſelgſily evacuating the Bannat. Honour 


ably acquitted of both, he returns to the command of the army. Death of 
Hamet, the Grand Signior, the greateſt misfortune, at that critical 
period, which could have fallen upon the Turkiſh empire. | Charatter 
elim, his nephew, ſoon ſhews how unworthy 
is of being his ſucceſſor. T he wealth of the Grand Vizir, Tuffaf Pacha, 
dooms him to be the firſt victim to his avarice and cruelty. His deflruc- 
tion followed by that of many others on the ſame baſe motives. New Sultan 
changes all the plans for conducting the war which had been formed by 
bis predeceſſor and by the late Grand Vizir. Precipitancy, weakneſs, and 
raſeſs, along with rapacity and cruelty, the charaeriftics of the preſent 
reign. Turkiſh commanders and troops loſe all their wonted ſpirit, hope, and 
vigour, a misfortune which ſoon produces the moſt fatal conſequences, Small 
ns and Turks through the 
winter in Moldavia, as well as in the Budziack. Young Tartar prince, 


fon to the Khan, killed in an action near Bender. Humane and honourable 


condu? of general Kamenſtoi, with reſpect to the body of the prince, and in 
refering it to bis father. Grateful acknowledgments 7. the Khan to the 

Nan general for his generefity and compaſſion, and the pious confolations 
with which he endeavours to ſboth his own grief. War. renewed with 
great animoſity along the frontiers by the Turks and Auftrians upor: the 
expiration of the armiſtice. Empreſs of Ruſſia exceeds even her wual 
magnificence in the rewards and honours which fbe beftews upon the con- 
querors of Oczakow. Has not yet given up her en Egypt, aubere the 
Baron de T horus, late Ruffian conſul at Alexandria, being ſent in diſguiſe, 
and furmfhed with powers to make great propoſals to the Bes to- induce 
them to enter into @ treaty, and excite new commotions in the country, the 
Baron is ſeized by I/mael Bey, and ſent bound, with his credentials and 
papers, to the Turkiſh Baſha, who commits him cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of 
Grand Cairo. Deſperate and ferocious valeur diſplayed by the Bajniacs, 


end country, againſt the Auſtrians, Turkiſh ſpirit finks totally e the 
Ruffans, . — victory on — E goth d, purſues 
bis ſacceſs, attacks the Turkiſh ftrong camp at Galats ; forces the camp; 
ſtizes the whole at a ſpoil; and route, diſperſes, or deffroys the enemy's 
army. War rages in Tranſylvania and the Bannat. Marſhal: Laudohn, 


army on the fide of Croatia, makes ations for the 


| 


{| 
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Place, the grand outwork to-Belgrade, and hitherto famous for it 
repeated ſuccgſiſul refiftance, ftrangely abandoned upon receiving a bm. 
nt Mar hal immediately commences his preparations far the 
Belgrade. Prince of Saxe Cobourg has the fortune of retrievin 
ur of the Auſtrian arms, by obtaining the fir 
moment which they gained in the courſe 75 the war. Totally defeats an 

ruins an army of 30,000 Turks, under the 
firong fortified camp of Fockzan, in Wallachia, Prince of Anhbal!t Ben. 
bourg, with a part of Kaynenſtoi's army, defeats a body of Turks wi 
Tere going to the relief of Bender, and takes the whole convoy. Nay 
Grand Vixir, with a vaſt army, totally defeated at Martineſti, by th 
prince of Saxe Cobourg and general Suwarow, with very inferior” fore, 
| Grand Turkiſh army totally diſperſed and ruined, Belgrade beſieged an 
traten iy Marſpal Laudohn, who grants favourable conditions to the ger. 
riſon and inhabitants, Grand admiral, Haſſan Pacha, quits the fleet in 
the Black Sea, and takes the command of the army in Beſſarabia, in the b 
of | ſaving Bender; but, forſaken now 
defeated, after an obſtinate battle, by the Princes Potemkin and Repnin, a 
der taken after a long fiege. Bialagrod and 
likewiſe taken by the Ruſſians. Auſtrians no leſs ſucceſsful, take Bucharif 
and other places, until the noble defence made by the garriſon of Orſova pu 


_ That 


barament. 
Hecke 0 
the 


obak. 


a flop to their farther progreſs. 


HE loſs of health and total 
ruin of his conſtitution, which 
were the — effects the Em- 
peror experienced from his unfor- 
tunate campaign on the Danube, in 
the year 1788, produced no re- 
miſſion to the Ottomans on that 
fide, in the ſucceeding year, from a 
renewal of thoſe inceſſant aſſaults 


which they had ſo ſuceeſsfully with - 


ſtood- in. the preceding. On the 
contrary, his generals being freed 
by that event, from his continual 


- znterference- in their conduct and 


defigns, and ſeveral of them being 
men of great experience and abi- 
lity, they now, when left to them- 
felves, ' ated with ſuch vigour and 
ſucceſs, that it ſeemed difficult to 
believe they commanded the ſame 


troops, who had ſo lately been re- 


peatedly baffled and diſgraced. 

The ſovereign himſelf ſeemed, 
however, apprehenſive, that his ab- 
fence from the army could not 


' the late empreſs Maria 'Therel 


victory of ay 
command of a Seraſquier, in the 


by his uſual good fortune, is totaly 


Kylia Nev, 


eaſily be ſupplied with effect, andi 
his anxiety to procure a proper ſub- 
ſtitute, thought it neceſſary to dna 
forth the old field marſhal Haddick 
from his retirement, as it might be 
confidered, at the head of the war 
department in Vienna, and to place 
him at the head of the grand arm). 
This general had undoubtedly great 
and long experience; perhaps ei. 
ceeding in that _— any other it 
Europe. For he been high) 
diſtinguiſhed as an able and mot 
active officer, in the earlieſt ward 


But he had long lain dormant, and 
his great age ſeemed a full man- 
miſſion from all farther active {: 
vice. The prince de Ligne ws 
appointed ſecond in command ut 
der marſhal Haddick. The prin 
of Saxe Cobourg, whoſe militaſ 
reputation had ien very high find 
the commencement of the vw 


commanded on the fide of wy 


KA 


Dre, 
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74, Wallachia, and the Buckowine, 
nd generally acted in concert with 

e Ruſſians under general Suwarow 
ind others. The prince of Hohen- 
x, commanded in Tranſylvania, 
where he had nearly a couſtant 
mall war to maintain on the fron- 
iers. The army expected and in- 
ended to be moſt effective, was 
at commanded by marſhal Lau- 
lohn on the fide of Croatia, who 
as aſſiſted by the generals Rouy- 
oi, Mitrowſk1, and others. 

The very bad ſucceſs of the for- 
ner campaign, along with the un- 
xampled waſte of treaſure and of 
nen with which it was accompa- 
ied, and a feeling ſenſe of the 
jeavy ſubſidies which muſt be pro- 
ided for its continuance, had, 
owever, ſerved, both at Vienna 

d in the provinces, effectually to 
re the people of all tomach and 
pclination for the war. The ſplen- 
Iid dreams of conqueſts, glory, and 
te ſpoils of ruined and vanquithed 

tions, were now vaniſhed, and the 
teople, inſtead of thirſting for the 
ealth or blood of others, would 
ave thought themſelves happy in- 
ed if they could preſerve their 

m. Though this temper pro- 
uced complaints and remonſtran- 
es from the provinces, they had no 
tet upon the court; the empe- 
r tarniſhed glory, muſt by ſome 
eans, though it were only by de- 
uation, be reſtored to its luſtre, 
id this could only be done by a 
cceſsful campaign. In a grand 
panci] held at Vienna, ſoon after 
e opening of the year 1789, it 
u accordingly determined to ſup- 
It the war, in all its parts, with 
de utmoſt poſſible vigour ; heavy 
Ididies were of courſe demanded, 
nd of neceſſity granted; the thin- 
v ranks of the different armies 


were completely filled up; hope, 
deſign, and intended action were 
viſible in every department; and it 
ſeemed rather the opening of a new 


war, than the proſecution of an 


old. 

If the ſituation of the Ottomans 
was by no means mended in their 
conteſt with the Emperor, they 
ſtood much worſe with reſpe& to 
their other potent and moſt deter- 
mined enemy, than they had done 
at the commencement of the war. 
The fatality by which, contrary to 
all reaſon and probability, they had 
loſt Oczakow, was irrecoverably 
ruinous. It ſeemed, indeed, an ir- 
reſiſtible blow of Providence, deſ- 
tined entirely to cruſh a ſinking 
empire; and to be actually rea- 
liſing thoſe old prophecies, by which 
they fancy themſelves doomed, 
ſooner or later, to become the vic- 
tims of that northern people. Such 
a tradition, and an opinion ſo found- 


ed on both fides might produce no 


ſmall effects, even without the aid 
of predeſtination, in nations much 
leſs ſuperſtitious and more enligh- 


tened, than either the M uſſulmans 


or Ruſſians. 4 

By that fatal blow, beſides the 
ſlaughter of ſeveral thouſands of 
their choſen and beſt troops, and 
including a large proportion of 
their braveſt and moſt adventurous 


officers, and by the loſs of Choczim 


(which could not, however, have 
been preſerved) the Ruſſian atmies 
were now in the heart of their do- 
minions, both on the fide of the 
Black Sea, and in- their Danubian 


provinces. Thus they were to open 
the campaign under the greateſt 
the - 


diſadvantages, rather waitin 
direction of the enemy in their at- 


tacks, than being able to purſue any 
comprehenſive plan of their own. 
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for active ſervice and offenſive war. 
They had likewiſe loſt the flower of 
their troops in other res beſides 
- Oczakow, during the bloody ſervice 
of the laſt compalgns and it was 
erhbaps the greateſt fault that could 
july imputed to the conduct of 
the grand vizir, and indeed there 
65a not be a greater, that he had 
been tao prodigal of the lives of 
his men. Nor could this loſs be 
1 lied with effect. The innume- 
ra ſe new levies by which eve 
rt of the empire was now indiſ- 
 Eriminately drained, being far infe- 
Nor to thoſe brave men who came 
forward in the fullneſs of confidence 
and enthuſiam to the defence of 
their country at the opening of the 


War. 

On the other hand, the armies of 
their combined enemies were now 
in ſuch poſitions, as would eaſily 
admit of their junction if that ſnould 
be found neceſſary, and conſequent- 
ly had a free choice of acting jointly 
or ſeparately, as the occaſion might 
offer, and advantage point out. 
Their vicinity likewiſe excited that 
emulation between the nations which 
produces ſuch wonderful effects in 
war. The Auſtrian, who felt that 
the military character, and, as he 
conceived, honour of his country, 
had been tarniſhed in the laſt year, 
befides that powerful motive for 


' _ Exertion, was farther, and it might 


be faid irreſiſtibly impelled by the 
contideration, that he was acting im- 
mediately under the eye of the vic- 
torious and inſulting Ruſſian, whoſe 
conſtant 2 ed him to hold 
the enemy cheap, and to regard 
thoſe with contempt who were leſs 
ſucceſsful than himſelf, 

We have ſhewn in our laſt vo- 
lume, the clamour that was raiſed at 


Conſtantinople againſt the grand 
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vizir, on account of his condud n 
abandoning the Bannat. A violent 
faction was likewiſe formed again 
him in the divan, which ſupported, 
and probably encouraged the in. 
i: = 0 of the populace, This 
might have been, perhaps, with. 
ſtood without much difficulty, by 
the loſs of Oczakow blew uy ; 
flame which it ſeemed ſcarcely poi. 
ſible to extinguiſh. Nothing could 
exceed the rage of the people upon 
receiving the account of that mil. 
fortune. All the blame was lail 
upon the unfortunate general; it/ 
was in vain to ſhew that he had pro. 


am 
vided amply and excellently for the Nrar 
defence of the place, and that he 


wiſdom or care could guard agent 
accident, or prevent misfortune, 
All argument and reaſon was lf 
and an ignorant and barbarous rah- 
ble thirſting for blood, thought that 
nothing could tend ſo much to the 
preſervation of the empire, as the 
making a ſacrifice of the only may 
who had ſhewn himſelf capable d 
retrieving its fortune. 

It ſeemed fo far fortunate fer 
the grand vizir, that he had nn 
arrived at the capital, at the time 
the news was received of the lo 
of Oczakow. In that caſe, nothing 
could have ſaved him from the fuy 
of the multitude. The Grand vp 
nior was almoſt his only friend, a 
almoſt the only ' perſon who wouk 
acknowledge a due ſenſe of l 
merit, abilities, and ſervice ; but if 
theſe points he was inflexible, 
neicher violence without, nor cal 
in the council, could bend him 
the ſacrifice of his miniſter and g 
neral. It, however, required 
only all the ſovereign's author 
bat no ſmall portion of manageme 
and addreſs to fave him; at l. 
without exaſperating the people! 
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too dan a degree, On the 
d vizir's return to the capt- 

tal, be was arreſted at ſome diſtance, 
and brought priſoner under a very 
ſrong guard to Conſtantinople. As 
every body now conſidered him al- 
ready as à dead man, it ſerved much 
to allay che rage of the people, as 
the time ſpent in the forms and de- 
lays of a trial (which was publicly 
announced; and conducted with great 
parade) contributed ſtill farther to 
dull the edge of their fury, The 
novelty of a trial, under a govern- 
ment where ſtate puniſhments are 
almoſt always ſummary and arbi- 
wary, could not but greatly attract 
the public attention, and divert it 
from other matters. The reſult 
was, the honourable acquittal of the 
rand vizir from the two capital 
harges, of his having cauſeleſsly 
racuated the Bannat, and of having, 
rough neglect or ill conduct, been 

e cauſe of the loſs of Oczakow. 

he Captain Baſha is ſaid to have 


lad a great ſhare in the manage- 


nent of this affair; and the grand 
wr being now freed from appa- 
nt danger, was glad to depart from 
| ungrateful capital, and, truſting 
d his fortune, and to the friendſhip 
d firmneſs of his royal maſter, re- 


med the command of the army 


where he was adored) and made 
ery preparation for ſupporting the 
with vigour and firmneſs, 
But the Ottoman empire was now 
experience a domeſtic misfortune, 
ore fatal, perhaps, than any it 
buld have received from without, 
d which ſeemed deſtined in its 
1 to obſcure, if not to 
* the Creſcent for ever, This 
b the loſs of its excellent ſove- 
gn, Abdal Hamet, who being 
en ſuddenly ill in the ſtreet, 
ped down, and, notwithſtanding 


4 


the aid of medicine, ex- kb 
pired early the follow. Apen 7th, 
ing morning. His diſ- 
re. þ.- ſeems to have been a kind 6f 
apoplexy, though” his death, as is 
cuſtomary in ſuch circumſtances, 
with reſpect to princes, was attri- 
buted to poiſon. He was immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by his nephew Se- 
lim, who, with, the greateſt integrity 
and honour, he had moſt carefully 
bred up and educated for that pur- 
1 in prejudice to his own iſſue, 

ut in 4 pious conformity with the 
laſt requeſt of his dying brother and 
predeceſſor, 

Abdul Hamet had departed en- 
tirely from that intolerable haugh- 
tineſs and arrogance, thoſe unjuſt 
and cruel maxims of policy, and that 
ſtern ferocious diſpofition, which had 
rendered ſo many of his predeceſ- 
ſors the objects of dread and abhor- 
rence to mankind. Humanity, be. 
neficence, and juſtice, were the 
leading traits of his character; and 
he ſeemed a new graft upon the 
Ottoman ftock. He had received 
his education in the ſeraglio at 8cu- 
tari, near the capital, where, beſides 
the learning common to his country 
and religion, in the Turkiſh, Arabic, 
and Greek, he had been early initi- 
ated in the ſciences and languages 
of ſeveral of the countries of Chriſ- 
tendom ; he ſpoke the Italian, Spa- 
niſh, and French languages with to- 
lerable fluency, but read and under- 
ſtood them all perfectly. This fa- 
cility of converſation, undoubte 
contribyted to render him ſo fo 
as he was of the company of intel - 
ligent Europeans; a gratification 
which ſeemed to form one of his 
moſt pleaſing amuſements. He read 
much, but gave a decided prefe- 
rence. to hiſtory and politics, beyond 
all other ſtudies. Though ſcrupu, 
| loully 


— 
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 Joully/exeſt in his dbſervance of 
all the Muſſulman religious rites and 
duties, yet he was ſuſpected of being 


a Freethinker; which perhaps pro- 


ceeded from his never having been 
known to condemn, or to treat with 
ridicule or contempt; the religious 
rites or opinions of any of the va- 
rious ſets, - whether Chriſtian or 
other, which were ſpread through 
the wide circuit of his dominions. 
On the contrary, he appeared the 
common father of them all, not 
only protecting them, as far as his 
intelligence could reach, from the 
oppreſſion of the Turks, but becom- 
- Ing himſelf occaſionally the com- 
poſer of their religious feuds, and 
the mild reſtrainer of their vio- 
lence, | 

With reſpe& to government, he 
ſaw perfectly, and deeply lamented, 
the incorrigible vices and abuſes 
which prevailed in every part of 
the empire, and which were ſo 
cloſely entwined in the conſtitution 
itſelf, as not to afford a hope of his 
being able to eradicate, or even to 
reform them in any effectual degree. 
He abhorred the Janizaries, as an 
ill-governed, turbulent, and moſt 
dangerous body. Their entire diſ- 
ſolution, and the eſtabliſhment of the 
military force of the empire upon 
European principles, were the great 
objects of his wiſhes through the 
courſe of his reign; and if it had 
not been his ill-fortune to have lived 
in gi days, and in a bad neigh- 
bourhood, he might poſſibly have 
gone greater lengths towards their 
-attainment than may be now eaſily 
imagined. He was fond of peace, 
becauſe it ſuited his views, in train- 
ing his ſubjects to the purſuit! of 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce,.as the means to render them 
rich and happy, and 'to which be 


4 


gave them every encouragement, 
ut he ſufficiently ſhewed that he 
was not afraid of war, when neceſ. 
ſity required that fatal deciſion, 
We have the teſtimony of the ce. 
lebrated count de Vergennes, lat 
prime miniſter of France, and for. 
merly ambaſſador at the Porte (who 
can be conſidered as no incompetent 
judge) that Abdul Hamet was one 
of the fineſt gentlemen he had ever 
ſeen. Europeans were aſtoniſhed 
when they heard him diſcourſe with 
intimate knowledge, of the ſtate of 
the arts, of the amuſements, andof 
the parties in their reſpective coun. 
tries ; when they heard him talk like 
a connoiſſeur of the muſic, operas 
and paintings of Italy, of the Frend 
and Engliſh theatres, and ſtill mot 
when he ſtated the political view 
and intereſts of the greater nations 
and talked familiarly of the Frend 
intrigues in England and Hollad 
and of the factions which they 
formed or nurſed in thoſe countnes 
His favourite and happieſt parie 
were formed with the Chriſ 
miniſters at the Porte; and of the 
the marquis de Choiſeul Gouiie 
and fir Robert Ainſlie, the Frend 


and Engliſh ambaſſadors, ſeemed 


hold the firſt place in favour, 8 
theſe private parties, all aſſump 
of ſtate and dignity was laid aft 
a perfect equality appeared, and i 
molt unreſerved freedom of conte 


ſation took place. He was fond i 
wine, and was ſaid, upon thele « 
fions, ſometimes to indulge it toe 


ceſs, It was in theſe moments 
hilarity that he laughingly ſaid, * 
« he were to become an infidel 
14 ſhould aſſuredly embrace the 
« man Catholic communion, | 
« that all the beſt European um 
6 grew in their countries; and} 
« deed, that he had never 

a pd 
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a good Proteſtant wine.” Upon 


he whole; Abdul Hamet, the morn- 


ng before his death, might have - 


een ſafely claſſed among the beſt 
brereigns then exiſting. 
His ſucceſſor Selim, of whom 
reat hopes ſeemed to have been 
brmed, as if deſtined to reſtore the 
ortune and greatneſs of the em- 
ire, ſoon ſhewed himſelf equally 
aworthy of the education which he 
dived, and of the inviolable in- 
ority which his uncle had diſplay- 
in his favour. The opening of 
js reign was ſullied by avarice and 
ppacity,and his throne deeply ſtain- 
| by cruelty and blood. The 
ealth of the grand vizir Juſſuf 
icha, which was eſtimated at about 
million ſterling, pointed him out 
one of the 2 objects for the 
atification of theſe ſordid and inhu- 
pn paſſions. Inſtead of accepting 
wealth as the price of his life, his 
pod was doomed to be ſacrificed to 
treaſure. 
his great miniſter and general 
$ ſeized at the head of the grand 
by at Ruſhchiouk, and being con- 
ed priſoner to Conſtantinople, 
$ ſentenced to baniſhment, and 
the forfeiture of his treaſures ; 
this puniſhment being, upon 
ion, thought too mild, he was 
rdered on the way to the place 
is exile, and his head being 
bpht back in triumph, was hung 
to ornament the gates or walls 
the ſeraglio. Confiſcations and 
ons were now become faſhion- 
and their terror was leſſened by 
frequency; while diſtance or 
wity could only afford protec- 
wank the rapacity and cruelty 
© new ſultan, The violent ſpi- 
If caprice and innovation with 
Lhe was poſſeſſed, was ſlill per- 
more ruinous to the empire, 


ö * 


than even this vile ſyſtem of go- 
vernment. He ſeemed acting the 
art of Rehoboam. Every wy. 
is uncle or the late grand vixir ha- 
done or eftabliſhed, was altered ar 
overthrown, and, excepting the 
captain pacha, or grand a aint, 
every man was diſpoſſeſſed of hit 
office who was qualified to hold it. 
The conſequences might have 
been eaſily foretold, for they could 
ſcarcely have been other than what 
they actually were. Fortune _— 
abandoned the Turkiſh ſtandard. 
The troops loſt their accuſtomed 
confidence and valour, and, 
with zeal and hope, the ſpirit of en- 
terprize had fled from the com- 
manders, It accordingly fell out, 
that, from the time the cauſes Which 
Produced this fatal change” had 
taken full effect, diſmay, defeat, diſ- 
grace, and ruin, were the conſtant 
concomitants of the Ottoman ar- 
mies; until, through à long ſeries 
of loſſes and miſcarriages, and a 
continual failure of all their hopes 
and deſigns, the empire was re- 
duced to ſo abje& and deplorable 


a ſtate, as to owe its exiſtence, in 


any form, to the intervention of 


thoſe European powers, who were 


intereſted in preventing its total 
downfal. | 
The baſha of Widin was appoint. 
ed grand vizir, and only feryediia 
thar ſtation to ſhew, how totally un- 
qualified he was to ſupply the place 
of his illuſtrious though unfortanate 
predeceſlor, and the egregious wane 
of wiſdom that operated in the 
change. The whole ſcheme of the 
campaign, as it had been formed by 
the late ſovereign and his general, 
was now, like every thing elſe, en- 
tirely changedy and in particular, 


it was deſigned, upon the new {y[- 


tem, to conduct the war offenſively | 
| againſt 


* 
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againſt Ruſſia, and defenſively with ligious piety and philoſophy, uit 
the emperor. which, though evidently ſtruck u 
In deſpite of the ſeverity of the the heart, he endeavoured to cn 
ſeaſon, = ſmall but ſevere ac- ſole his grief, by a due ſubmiſſon i 
tions bad taken place in the courſe the will of Heaven, and a refledia 
of the winter in Moldavia, between on the uncertainty of human cond 
the Ruſſians and Turks, where tion, as well as on the fatal every 
; Jon h the former were generally of war, render it truly affecting, ui 
elsful, the latter by no means pleafingly melancholy, It mayk 
mewed any lack of that vigour and thought remarkable, that the Ty 
reſolution which they had diſplayed tar rns ſeeks no relief in th 
in the preceding campaign. A uſual Greek and Roman conkdy 
petty war of the ſame nature was tion, that his ſon had died bra; 
carried on in the Budziack, and the it ſeems as if that circumſtancewy 
borders of Bender, between the too much a matter of courſe, eiu 
Ruſſians and Tartars. In one of to excite obſervation, or to afal 
theſe actions, the death of the young ſolace; we ſee the man and the 
Tartar ſultan, eldeſt ſon of the ther naked and confeſſed, wit 
khan, who lay on the field covered the aflumption of an unnatural in 
by a heap of his friends, who pe- neſs, or the artificial diſguiſe of 
riſbed bravely in his defence, and * . 
in endeavouring to ſave his body pon the expiration of the 
from inſult, afforded an opportunity miſtice between the Auſtrians i 
to general Kamenſkoi, to diſtinguiſh the Turks, a petty, but ſevere 
bimſelf by an act of humanity which deſtructive war, was commenat 
did him more honour than the victory. and conducted with great animal 
. ©. He had the body carefully ſought on both ſides, all along the front 
out, and all thoſe relics which could both on the fide of Tranſy| 
ſerve to confirm its identity reco- and of the Danube. In all ut 
vered, from the rapacity of the ſol- quarters the Turks ſhewed gt 
diers, and ſent by a deputation of yigour at the opening of thes 
the a Greek prieſts to paign, 
the unhappy. father, accompanied he empreſs of Ruſſia, ful 
with a letter of condolence, tenderly ſible of the value of thoſe gt 
commiſerating his fituation, de- events which hung upon the tak 
+  claring the deepneſs'of his own re - of Oczakow, do her 
gret for the misfortune, and lament- uſual magnificence in the ! 
ing the calamities of war, with that which ſhe beſtowed upon the! 


fatal neceſſity, which thus compel- nate conquerors. Prince Pom 


led brave men ta be the deſtroyers beſides a letter of thanks, and 
of each othef, The khan's letter honour of having medals fir 
of acknowledgment in anſwer, may eternize his glory, received! 

be conſidered as a medel in minia- of command, entwined with k 

ture, of natural, pathefic, and un- richly ornamented with diam 
HFected eloquence. The tender but and a preſent in money of 


|. Gignified ſenſations of gratitude in dred thouſand roubles. Tbe 


- which he acknowledges his obliga- rals, prince Repnin and 50 
Vun to the Ruſſian general, the re - received magnificent gold, 
85 eee 5 


43 * 


Fords, richly ſet with diamonds, 
nd the latter a gorgeous plume of 
rilliants to wear in his hat. Eſtates, 
o of peaſants, and ſums of money, 
diſtributed to the other com- 
anders; gold-hilted ſwords were 
dowered upon the other officers 
own to the rank. of lieutenant co- 
nel and major; the widow of an 
illery colonel, who was ſlain in the 
tack, was, with * children, con- 
bled by a eſtate ; promotion 
18 I officers o a lower 
der, and even the non-commiſſion- 
| ſubalterns, and common ſoldiers 
ho were concerned in that affair, 
ere ornamented with ſilver medals. 
Neither the diſappointment which 
ie empreſs had experienced in the 
receding year, in-not being able 
o ſend a fleet to the Mediterranean, 
jor even the probable continuance 
ff the war with Sweden, had been 
ufficient to induce that great and 
aterpriſing woman entirely to re- 
nquiſh her deſigns upon Egypt. 
he baron de Thorus, formerly 
Ruſlan conſul at Alexandria, who 
ad been deeply engaged in the re- 
tellion of the turbulent Beys, and 
the deſolation which conſequently 
werſpread that rich and fertile 
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be grand admiral had reduced them 
o ſome degree of reaſon and order, 
Fas, in the latter part of the pre- 
ling year, ſent ſecretly thither 
gan, in order to excite new com- 
motions, For this purpoſe he was 
urſhed with ample powers for 
excluding a permanent treaty with 
be two moſt powerful and ruling 
Weys; inſuring to them the ſove- 
deiguty of the country in perpe- 
ary, upon condition that they en- 
Wely threw off the Ottoman yoke, 
md placed themſelves under the 


of the empreſs, whoſe 


1,44 * 
f * 
{ 0 


of the 


deſperate a 


puntry, before the expedition of 
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fleets and armies would be read 

effeQually to ſupport' them. | 
The baron, thus provided, hav= 
ing landed ſecretly at Alexandria, 
and proceeded with the ſame cau- 
tion up the Nile, preſented himſelf 
to his old acquaintance, Iſmael 
Bey, in his camp, for he was one 
t Beys to whom his com- 
miſſion was directed, and command - 
ed the army in Lower Egypt. But 
this man, moſt unfortunately for the 
baron, had totally changed his po- 
litical principles, or at leaſt his diſ- 
ofition with reſpect to the Ruſſians; 

e accordingly ſent the' en 

bound, with his credentials and pa- 
rs, under a ſtrong guard to the 
Turkilh baſha at Grand Cairo, 
who committed him to a cloſe im- 
priſonment in that caſtle. We are 
not acquainted with the ſubſequent 


fate of the baron. | | 
While fortune ſeemed yet waver» 


ing in the ſmall frontier war be- 
tween the Auſtrians and Turks, 
and that the Boſniacs (appertaſning 
to the latter, but fighting for them- 
ſelves) Gp acts of the moſt 
ferocious valour, the 
Ruſſians carried thing before 
them in Moldavia; the Ottoman 
* and courage ſeeniing to fink 
entirely in the face of "that ene- 
my, that their troops 'did not feem 
to bear the ſame charaRter ' with 
thoſe who were otherwiſe engaged. 
Habitual ill ſucceſs, pr narian 
principles, 1 
excited by the ſlaughter at Oeza- 
kow, ftruck officers and men with 
ſuch a panic, that they ex 


nothing but defeat, and were al- 


ready ten in idea, before a 
blow 5 Fan u wwſes in 
eve oppoſite, ope- 
rating with e n Ne . 


other ſide the Ruſſian adv: 
5 upon 
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upon his enemy in all the ptide and 
ſecurity of aſſured triumph and eaſy 


. victory. | 
Is the laſt days of April, general 
Darfelden gained a conſiderable 
victory over a body of Turks on 
the banks of the river Sereth, where 
ſeveral hundreds were killed, man 
driven into the river and drown 
and along with the loſs of their ar- 

tillery, the baſha who commanded, 
with ſeveral of his principal officers, 
and a number of ſoldiers, were made 
prifoners. . The principal Turkiſh 
Frcs in the province was poſted in 
a ſtrangly fortified campnear Galats, 
and; this ſucceſs encouraged Dor- 

Felden to march incontinently to 
their attack. On the firſt of May, 
after an action of three hours, the 
ramp was ſtormed in different quar- 

ters, and nothing but rout, terror, 

and flaughter enſued. About 1,500 
Turks were killed ; a baſha of three 

tails who commanded, with ſeveral 
inferior baſha's, an unuſual number 
of officers, and above a thouſand 

ſoldiers, had the fortune to eſcape 
the ſabre, and to become priſoners, 

The camp, with its artillery, maga- 

Lines, ſtores, trophies, and whatever 

it contained, became a prey to 


"208 aged'on the borders of 
| Tranſylvania, between the Turks 
and Auſtrians, through the month of 
5 the climate there admitting 
early ſervice ; the latter were ſa- 
_ , titfied to act on the defenſive in 
that quarter, where their poſts and 
, paſſes in the mountains were too 
to admit of the enemy mak- 


an eye u Bannat, 
into which they ods an irruption 


8 in the ſeaſon, which 
was d fo ſerious, that we find 


—X | 


%S 


nd treſs ſo eaſily. 
marſhal Haddick with the grand 


army encamped at Weiſkirchen n 
wards the middle of the ſumng 
Nothing of conſequence was, hoy. 
ever, e on either fide in tha 
province; and it had been & ei. 
tirely ruined in the preceding en, 
that it could not ſuffer much in th 


- preſent. 


In the mean time marſhal La. 
dohn, with the executive army, wy 
on the fide of Croatia, making th 
neceſſary preparations for the ſeg 
of Turkiſh Gradiſca, which had þ 
manfully and repeatedly withſtodl 
the Auſtrian attacks in the pi 
year, and was now expected i 
make a very vigorous, if 10 
long defence. Having , * 
brought forward a pro- Jons 
digious artillery, both of mortan 
and battering cannon, and withoit 
waiting to break ground or to i. 
cloſe the fortreſs, he commence 
his operations with a moſt violent 
cannonade and bombardment, This 
however, which could only han 
been done with a view to diſpint 
the garriſon and to ſhatter tle 
houſes, produced an effect whit 
the marſhal had little feaſon to ei 
ct; for on the morning of th 
econd day's bombardment, tie 
Turks evacuated the fortreſs, « 
the {ide that was open towards tit 
mountains, and marched off bi 
and baggage in good order, with 
out interruption, the conquer 
ſeeming too well ſatisfied with ther 
cheap ſucceſs, to attempt diſturdi 


their retreat. 


It is difficult to determine 


F motive, or to account for the p 
Jong any great progreſs. The Turks 


ciple, which could have induced 
new grand vizir, or whoever & 


ducted the war under him in Wl 


quarter, to have given up this" 
efiges its ſtrengt 
the garriſon had been trained 

110 
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{acceſsfal courſe of defence, and 
121 the habit of baffling their 
enemy. Laudohn himſelf, not- 
withſtanding the rapid ſucceſs of 
his arms in taking other places, had 
deen foiled before this in the pre- 
ceding year, the winter having 
ebliged him to abandon it. after a 
fiege of conſiderable length. But 
it was otherwiſe a place of the ut- 
moſt importance. For it might be 
confidered as the great and princi- 
pal outwork of Belgrade ; it being 
the only fortreſs now left, which 
could have rendered the ſiege of 
that place difficult, if not imptacti- 
able; and the whole time ſpent 
deſore the former would have been 
o much gained to the ſecurity of 

ie latter; for if the ſiege of Bel- 
grade had been procraſtinated to a 

rtain ſeaſon, the rivers would have 
fought in defence of the town upon 


| 2 of winter. This was 
0 well 


underſtoad by marſhal Lau- 

John, that as ſoon as he had taken 
ofſeſion of Gradiſca (by the Turks 
led Berbir) he immediately com- 
penced, with the utmoſt aſſiduity, 


is preparations for the ſiege of 


7 mp 

e prince of Saxe Cobourg had 

he fortune of retrieving the honour 
the Auſtrian arms, by obtaining 


je firſt victory of any moment 
nich they had gained in the courſe 
the preſent war. A Turkiſh ſe- 
quier at the head of an army of 
d,000 men being enca near 
ockſan in Wallachia, which town 
had fortified, and formed great 
gazines in it, the prince of Co- 
burg, with a much inferior force, 
acked' him in his camp, and 
ied a moſt complete victory. 
le ſeraſquier himſelf, with a num- 
of his principal officers, were 


a prifoners, above 5,000 of his 


[175 
men killed or taken, the whole army 
diſperſed and ruined, while the ar- 
tillery and ſpoils of the camp, with 
the town of Fockſan, and all its ma- 
gazines, fell into the hands of the 
victors. It was ſo new a ſpectacle 
at Vienna to behold any marks of 
ſucceſs or triumph ariſing from 
this hitherto unfortunate war,. that 
the arrival of the expreſs upon 
this occaſion, preceded by a number 
of horns, and diſplaying a few of 
the. moſt portable trophies of vic- 


tory, diffuſed an exceſs of + 6a 
u. 


ond all deſcription among 

itants; and if the unfortunate 
emperor's ſtate of health had not 
been too deplorable to admit relief, 
it is not to be doubted, but this, 
along with the ſucceeding fortunate 
events which were ſoon to take 
place, might have contributed much 
to his recovery, 


The grand. vizir, who, among his 


other vain-glorious aſſumptions, had 
boldly pledged himſelf for the re- 
covery of Oczakow, made many 
preparations and movements which 
indicated a deſign of endeavourin 
to fulfil his promiſe ; but a areadful 
ſcarci 
diſtreſſed his army, along with the 
watchful eye of the R s upon 
all his motions, and abore all, the 
torrent of ill fortune which now be- 
gan to overwhelm him from every 
quarter, not only eraſed all traces 
of that deſign, but ſoon convinced 
him, that even the preſervation of 
Bender was not within the compaſs 
of his power or fortune 
We have already ſeen that gene- 


. 


ral Kamenſkoi, who commanded the 


Ruſſian forces in Beſſarabia, had 
poſted them in ſuch a manner through 
the winter, as, without forming a 
regular blockade, greatly to incom- 
mode the garriſon of Bender, by 

cutting 


of proviſions which ſorely - 


1 — a ME 


N 
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off their communications 
and * intercepting their ſupplies. 
This being not only continued, but 
the evil augmented in the fine wea- 
cer of ſummer, the garriſon was 
reduced to great diſtreſs, and its re- 
Bef became a matter of neceſlity, 
[I Lr of Anhalt Bernbourg, 


ined great renown at t 
ET 


Oczakow, and now com- 
detachment of Kamen- 
- ſos . derived an opportunity, 


from this ate of things, of adding | 


new laurels to the former. He 
the fortune, near Cauſchan, on the 
Niefter; to fall in with a feral, 
at the head of ſeven or eight thou- 
- and fpatiis, or Turkiſh cavalry, wa 
were enters Thong relief ir 1 

ſon of Bender. te pins 
was inferior in Yon, ** inſtantly 


attacked the Turks, and ſeems 4 
difficulty in to- 


have had no great 
acl, co —— and diſperſing them, 
Tac m_ op they 


8, and 
| the eee . being made 


„ © But eke, were now to become 
fo common' with the Ottomans, as 
to afford no matter of ſurpriſe either 
| to themſelves or others; 'As none 
of the con are in the 
| habir of giving any preciſe” detail 
of their military movements or 
tranſactions, we can only acquire a 
knowledge of events of ſome noto- 
riety as they occurred, without any 
information as to the previous ſteps, 
cauſes, or moti ves which led to them. 
Thus, in 277 reſent inſtance, we find 
ke long after the- 
of Pockſas, 5 bis whole 
| army, in che heart of Wallachia, 
withotit any account how or where 
a he Þ ed the Danube; | 
. n whatever manner he entered 


A 9 this enterprize 10 


at about 305000 


400 oxen, 5,0 loaded way: 


the Ottoman empire. The com: 
bined forces of Auſtria and il 
under the prince of Cobour 
neral Suwarow, eſtimate 
men, had th 
hardihood to attack the 
grand Turkitharmy, fjd Sept. al. 
to conſiſt of between ninety and 
hundred thouſand, near Martiveſ 
where they gained, with little diff 
culty or loſs, one of the moſt figut 
and extraordinary victories know 
in modern times, We have no pat- 
ticulars of the mode of attack, of 
the nature'of the ground, nor uf 
of the circumſtance that led to this 
chea Nothing is relatef 
but t 7 rout, ſlaughter, purſuit anf 
diſperſion” of the grand Turkif 
. as if theſe had been matten 
of courſe, and the inevitable conle- 
quences of their meeting. 
| Above 5,00 Turks were killel 
on the ſpot, and about 2,000 in'the 
purſuit; and nothing but the blunt 
ed ſwords, the wearied arms, all 
the tired horſes of the purſuers, coull 
have checked the laughter, Few 
or no priſoners were made, the rage 
and indignation of the Turks bei 
excited in ſuch à degree by the 
T of their defeat, (whidy 
as uſual, 27 attributed euere 0 
their gen that nn; difd: 
to ace 
camp n ad. et including © he gran 
vizie 5 tents and equipage, became 
a prey to the vidtors. 300 camel 


ons, 8, 00 tents, 6 mortars, If 


eces of heavy cannon, 04 nc 
pieces, near eos "ſtandards, with a 
Proigious quantity of am munit00]e: im 
ores, were heme Ante bo © 

and trophies of victory. 8 
hundred men in killed and we 43 
was the whole loſs ofthe vis Fele! 


. * 
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The fugitives having e the 
tle river Rimini, continued. their 
joht; without intermiſſion, towards 
e borders of the Danube, which 
ley paſſed as they could, with the 
moſt precipitation, rending the air 
th exelamations and curſes againſt 


er peneral; The grand vizir had 


te ill fortune to eſcape; he was 
iced; befides the loſs of his head, 
hich at the end of the campaign 
the cloſe of his military career, 
ervedly to endure the taunts, 
offs, and reproaches of the popu- 
e, which he incurred by his ſtupid 
eand blind contempt of Fs 
like enemies, in cauſing an im- 
iſe quantity of iron chains to be 
ale, when he took the command 
the army, in order to manacle the 
gor of Auſtrian and Ruſſian ri- 
dert, who he vainly expected to 
it before him to Conſtantinople 
monuments of his triumph. 
tmdently a headſtrong, ignorant 
u, deſtitute of every quality ne- 
for a general, excepting thoſe 
aely of enterprize and courage; 
d it ſeemed as if nothing leſs than 
il fortune incident to à falling 


could have induced the 


ee of ſuch a ſuppotter for the 
teriho fabric. 


This great and ſplendid 
ted the prince of Saxe Cobourg 
atly to the pinnacle of milita 
own, and the emperor, along wi 
er marks of his favour and gra- 


Ke, promoted him inimediately 


the rank bf field marſhal. | The 


; of Ruſfa likewiſe conſider- 
is victory of ſuch great im- 
Fate with reſpe& to | 


magruficence, pteſented the 


der wich a magnificent'gold ſnuff | 


Ir, {0 rich! ornamen [7 | ith dia. 
Vor: kl. | _ *** 


time, which, if we may be allowed 


er views. 


monde, as to be valued at 1600 
roubles: F 

We have before ſeen that marſhal 
Laudohn had early commenced his 
preparations for the fiege of Yel- - 
grade, and theſe were carried to an 
extent, and occafioned a'waſte bf 


to form any opinion from the, event, 
neither the magnitude nor difficul 
of the ſervice rendered 2 
In particular, a fleet of armed veſſels 
was formed on the Danube for that 
log which was, indeed, prac- 
tiſed in former ſieges; but in thoſe 
days the enemy had an equal force 
on the river; ſo that the naval con- 
teſts on the Danube emulated thoſe 
of other nations on the octan. But 
in the preſent inſtance; it does not 
appear that the Turks had any force 
whatevef on the river. Cuſtom and 
precedent are, however, matters of 
conſideration in all German tranſ- - 


7 


actions, and a general being under 
the controul, in a conderele deb | 
£2 Nike council of war at Vienna,. 
nds it neceſſary ro comply with 
eſtabliſhed forms, even where they 
militate with his own opinion: 


On the tzth of Septerube 
ſeveral divifions of La rn vn n 
united; without o the 
f png Dedina, ne: 
where they encamped, 
e the oy lines 
cumyallation con ſtructed by prince 
Eugene, in the celebrated figpe of 
1717; a circumſtance which 'could - 
not but greatly facilitate their\ope+ 


. 


cit, at 


rations ; as theſe lines, from what» 


ever cauſe ot negligence it proceed- 
ed, had in no degree been ſufficiently _ 
Me do not find chat the beſiegets . 
met with any great interruption from . 
the garriſon in their approaches, fo 

(M] opened, 


. 


2 2 FO 


ed che 


9 


4 #» 
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bperied, and batteries conſtructed 


Dun the” fide” of the heights, where 
| marſhal 


Laudohn co , 
Agaiaſt the upper town, and by the 


Printe de Ligne, on the borders of 


theSaave, etoSemlin, againſt 
the lower. The fatal defeat which 


dee Fendt received at Martinelli, 


on the gad, could not but produce 
ie on che ſpirit and hope both 
ged and beſiegers. It 


of me be ſie 
vn poſſibly a ſenſe of its operation 
| Berk par Ae} M. Laudohn, after a 


ment, to aſſault at the ſame time, 


eatſ on the morning of the laſt day 
8 all * ſuburbs and 


 outworks of the place, which were 


all carried fword in hand. x 
The body of the place being thus 


left naked, and all- relief hopeleſs, 
it could not be ex to hold oat 
long, and the ' Turkiſh governor 


mnt to acapitula- 
tion. By this time the Auſtrians 
had nearly filled up the ditch with 
- Faſcines, had chaſed the beſieged out 
of the edvered way, had advanced 


- . their batteries within 150 yards of 


- the'body.of the place, bad deſtroy- 
£1 - houſes in the town, and 
among tb reſt the governor's palace, 


by their ſhells and red-hot > to 


_  - complete:the- impoſſibility of farther 


defence, their . prodigious artillery, 


theweightand nearneſs of their 


wich 
© uniatermiring fire, had diſmantled 
* moſt; of: the eamion-upon the works, 
- atthe ſamenime chat they had mines 
- baſtions-and x mvelin, which —.— 


W 


26: In «this' ſtate 


Pacha, the governor, requelted an 


- armiſtice: for 16 days; a compliance, 
ee eee could 
have ſeriouſly expetted, This be- 


: 922 — - 3 
8914 18 1 4 v4 CITE "4 , #- 1 * 
* - 
3 : 


— — — — — — — — 


tumacy, at the ſame time thath 


ſor whoſe good condukt and be 


und full ſecurity was 


c 
e | 
. a. ep peree 0 A * 


in mptorily refuſed, and a 
« fo houn _ for driving 
ing the capitulation, th 
gener was obliged to ſubmit ly 
neceſſity of his ſituation, Laj 
dohn, upon this ocenſion, as upoi 
others, acted the part of u folds 
and a. man of honour, Satish 
with the important and great cu 
queſt he had made, and the glotyx 
uired, he diſdained to oppreſstle 
unfortunate; or to trample upon tle 
fallen. This was the more pri 
worthy, as the obſtinacy with which 
the governor rejected all his props 
fals, even after the -outworks 
ſuburbs were taken, would, int 
opinion of other commanders, ba 
warranted no ſmall ſeyerity of tien 
ment. Yet, notwithſtanding, | 
was ſatisfied with giving the ft 
vernor a gentle rebuke for his ci 


SS EEE>SESSRsDO» 


— 


gf | 


pranted the moſt favourable and i 
nourable conditions. The garni 
and inhabitants were ſecured ny 
their property and effects of eve 
ſort; 'and even the merchants, 
had ftocks of provifions on the 
2 ww —_—_ * them 
the beſt e could get; and 
to prevent all 5 fition and fraik 
the marſhal himſelf defired, that iv 
Turkiſh commiſſaries ſhould be l 
behind to manage the ſales. 
and effects, were to be conveyed! 
the beſt manner, by water to Ori 
under the care of an Auſtrian eie 


viour the marſhal rendered bin 
ſwerable. The inhabitants? 
religions, with their effects, wt 
to be conveyed in the ſame many 


17 


ed tof 


- . 


for any property whi 
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ſpecial article, chat the 
Tae Servia tes 
42 every degree ge. 


conveyance. It is 
- wp uſl (tn ops 
t mentioned "op either fide, — 
About 300 pieces of heavy artillery, 
with an immenſe quantity of 
and ammunition, were found in the 


AY FORT 7 y \ who 


anfdered himſelf as ſo ittle a fa- - 


yoorite of fortune in the fore 
gf his life, that he once, in a fit of 
exation, recommended the follow- 
ag inſcription as the proper one for 
y monument: * Here lies, 
No never ſucceeded in any- of his 
pdertakings,” was now deſtined, 
hear its cloſe, to be overwhelmed 
ut her favours. He had ſcarcely 
ine to. ruminate upon and -enjoy 
72 tidings of the great vi 
artinefti, when 
{the habitof a er, and 
: And wi the ms mere 
the * — 
| important. news 0 taking 
f Bel grade. Tbe ſick and Ex- 
Wed monarch quitted his bed to 
me] Ow The = 
prepared 
peo * the moſt extravagant joy 
us extraordinary reverſe of for- 
e. All the evils of the war, and 
(the diſtreſſes of the people 
aough taxation and military con - 


Klebeck, uſual medical attendants. 


2 8 


ed to derive ſome benefit from the 
mow t tide of good fortune; though 
co 


—— — 
admit of a reſloration. 


ſtores The 2 


— 


complaint, a Adula — which. be 
had been obliged to undergo, be- 
ſides an exceſſive loſs of blood, more 


than one manual operation. He 


appeared now, however, to 
ſo far towards a recovery; chat he 


diſmiſſed, with the moſt, liberal and 


princely rewards, an eminent phyſi- 
cian, and aſurgeon of the ſame rank, 
who it had been thought neceſſary 
to call in to the aſl 


pened unfortunately, thar thi 
of hope was tranſient and illa 
It was about the time that Bel- 
grade was taken, that the 
admiral, Haſſan Pacha, 
perhaps, that the ſin ah goo fr 
tune which had 


, then 
5 


Aton, were at once N. ; 
— rejoicings now at Vienna 


*r been exceeded, 


of ** o companions, excepting 


conqueſt and victary. 
3008 hoſtile armies met at Tot 


1 2 


— - * — — — 
— 


— — — — 


* — — 
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of his 
It hap- 
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in Beſſarabiaz not far from Bender, 
where the Turks ſeemed, under the 
Beys to have re- 


of Haſſan 


covered their former confidence and 
_ courage. But the 
fortune was now to 


the greater part, 


of ſeeing, that one 
3 as the moſt 


admiral's 
him; and, 
after a hard. ſought battle, for ſeve- 
ral hours obſtinately maintained, his 
army was totally defeated, with the 
— ng 091 ap men, and of 
if not the whole, of 
— mage We have had vari- 


5 


but marched off, without leave 9 
great bodies to the Hells 
ſpont. And while the Porte un 
thus overborne-on the fide of By 
rope, her ancient and implaca 
ing {0 
profit by her nt diſtreſs, ſeen 
ed — —— thoſe matad 
animoſities which ſeemed incurablg 
and began to direct thoſe ſwordy 
which had for ſo m rnd ur years by 


notice, in 


enemies, the Perfians, 


drenched in civil 


eaftern frontiers. To — 


{uation ſtill more deplorable, ul 
even hopeleſs, anarchy and inſure: 
tion prevailed i in ſeveral. of the be 
Provinces of the empire. 
The Ruſſians purſued their ci 
— 2 ——— 
g port town * 
y known of late pan 
. Turkiſh name of Ackirma 
ſituated at the mouth of the Niel 
fell without much ditiiculty into the 
hands; ſuch being the preſent i 
of hopeleſſneſs and diſorder, 
the arriſon was not competent | 
Its: ence, Kylia Nova, anotit 
fortreſs, lying on the northern mou 
of the Dan „ and which in bei 
bay e been deemed 
conqueſt of difficulty, became n 
likewiſe an eaſy prey. 
The Auftrians were likewiſect 


rying every thing before che 
Bucka 


br. — — an longer 

— their enemy, and 
e mall — or Ruſſian de- 
tichment was ſufficient to diſperſe 
ny number of thoſe that attempted 
10/ form a body The | Aftatics, 
— — —— at the idea of 
to endure an Eu- 
2 an winter, could not be retain- 


langes, by entzeaty pr force, 


eit, the capital of Wallach 
forvels of See, 
the greateſt part of that * 
vince, no notwithſtanding the un 
querable ſpirit and — 
ertions of prince Maurojent, (s 
of all their chriſtian ſubjetts 
diſtinguiſhed for never - wer! 
from his faith and loyaky totes 
tomans) fell incontinently into 
hands. On the fide of Servi 
were no leſs ſucceſsful; having 


ken Cladova, the places en 


3-S : 
8 


1 g 8. 
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enoth and conſequence ſurrender- 
4 without oppoſition, and they over- 
in the province to the walls of 


ova, There, however, their 


ereſd was ſtayed, by the virtue 
1 N ed firmneſs of the gar- 
Mm; 'at a time when all 
arts were ſunk in diſmay and ter- 
under the preſent torrent of 
2 danger, and, diſdaining to liſten 
terms of accommodation, 
pared for'the moſt obſtinate de- 
The fiege of -Orſova was com- 
ed with all the expedition; and 
operations conducted with all the 
pour, which a ſenſe of the lateneſs 
the ſeaſon, and ſtrong reſentment 
the confident umption- of 
terrible | bombardment, with 

wers of red-hot balls, and all the 
ter _modetn methods of acceler- 
by the deſtruction of fortreſſes, 
fe accordingly recurred to with 


a it was, without. 


It is but juſtice to Selim (whoſe 


ended with not more 


„a 
ſinking in deſpondency, or of per- 
ſevering in a vain reliance on his 
native powers, he had judgment 
enough to perceive that they were 
totally inca of pre 4 
empire, ſpirit enough to 

2 reſources — they 


poiſe to the exorditant- 
ambition of the two domineering 


afing violence. Bat the minds 


the be 


ning as a powerful auxili 


1 
pelled them to raiſe the z ire 


hereby afforded that meed of 
ur to the garriſon which their 
qulled bravery ſo highly merit- 


This diſappointment” was the 


e felt, as it was well known. in 
my, that the emperor ſet his 
| particularly upon the taking 
Wa, and could not at all re- 


the ſucceſs of the campaign, 


— — 


— — — — — 
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rc, — bim fo groſely, that he ab/ents himtelf. from diſcharging the wt 
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*aJ 2 3.20%; 2 
Difficale and ymborr, fates the 3 ache þ of th 
year 1788, — 2 11 with the 5 and mw 
- \their- army out of the kingdom. Situations in which the maſt daring and is, 
N and neceſſary acts. Guftavus — 
eta mines to overcome his difficulties, thereby retrieve his affairs, 1 
— aho omreny Fortunately, notwithſtanding Jome intervening jeans 
2 the three lower claſſ of the prople till continued much — 
AIacurable 5 order. Diet ſummoned to meet at Sud. 
ben. King call. 4 mecting of the magiſtrates, n 
"again any” reſpeftable citizens of that capital, to whom, as to agral 
council f - late, be communicates, in a moſt eloguent ſpeech, the whole ſtat 
©! bis affairs; ſhews how his inveterate foreign enemy had, by infidiouj pres 
dag upon his own dijafſetted fubjets, rendered them the inſtruments of fri. 
. - Trating all the — vey vue" fl Frog 
+ \Fodtng campaign: age the Hug to the proſecution of the wa 


ard ae ers Kath thr . againſt» all bis a 
— meets. | Be — ſtion to fland 


terms with the king. — — rhe body. of free 0 
e with euch neal in the preceding ſea 
25 — being gurriſoned in Stockbolm. T his the nables reſented with n 
humour, en the double account of its being an infraction of the freed 
- heck, — its being a dirett affront to their order, from its impljin 
and 3 But being tot . — 
on this ground cames to not lung. 


to be marſhal —— 


* 


278 LK . 


2741 — — 


bi ffation under — Public diſbonour. — ting, finding hunfeif jecur 
. theattarhment of the three other orders, goes et 10 demand refer) 


the ting and the nobles, until be throws out a charge if 
— x 
in 14 to Im | 
— — bree days after, their 3 
ne — — and of the armed bars of — 


bt, ca5.4f ths al: y of thek — 4 priſonert 
—.— — 5 
_ | 


US 


| Sigarations: 
192 Meere, — s arrying ot 
od in the diet without them. . rr, — to.tht 
1 


King's eech to the he = —— 
I L „ of: Altos. 
er ek 
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mf vigour. Severe ſentences paſſed on the Finland officers, confiderably 
1 the king t Lag. e efforts of Mr. Elliot, in be- 
balf of the allied courts, to induce the court of Cepenbagen to agree 10 a ffrict 
neutrality, relieves the Sxpedifo fovereign from all apprebenfiun on that fide, + 
ur in Finland. Rough face, and /avvage nature of the country, littlexcal- 
allrad for rapid ſucceſs op brilliant action, A number of fmall but fevere and 
bluady ations take place, Encounter between the Ruſſian fleet, and the Swe- 
4% commanded by the dukt of Sudermania, terminates without decifron or 
fe. Baron Stedink defeats the Rufffan general de Schultz. This ſuece/s 
rounterbalanced bythe bafty and dangerous rurreat which the king was obliged 
to nale out of Ruffan Finland. King expoſes his perſon like a common wolun- 
ter. Taler Hogfors, where he is joined by bis fleet of gallies, and other light © 
veſſels, aphich are ſpeedily attacked by the prince of Naſſau, with a far 
armament. Unuſually hard. foug br, deſperate, and bloody ation, betayeen the 
hiftile fleets, Swedes worfted, and obliged to retire under the, cannon ＋ 
rg. Great ſuperiority of the Ruſſians in point of number, could not be - 
compenſated by any exertions of valeur. This ation deciffue with reſped to 
the fortune of the campaign. King again retires, with much difficulty and 
danger, from the Ruſſian territories, and his garriſon at Hog fors narrowly 
* being cut off. Ruſſians, — the —_— permits, become maſters of 
the ſea, and ſpread terror every where. Winter puts an end to the campaign 
and the ma ave to his capital. IH Fo 8 : 
E ſaw in our laſt volume had already experienced the ſing 
the exceedingly embarraſſed misfortune, of a well-diſciplined and 2 
ate of the king of Sweden's affairs, undaunted army, not only queſtion- # 
(d the more than common perſonal ing his orders, but heightening the 
| political dangers wich which he di to him and to themſelveg, by 
ns enyironed in the latter part of refuſing, in the field, 24 n 4 
be year 1788 3 and, though theſe view 
fe much leſſened by that power- 
interpoſition which, towards the 
of the year, obliged the Danes 
withdraw their invading auxiliary 
my, and to conclude an armiſtice 
* ir months, yet he was ſtill in- 
ved in ſuch difficulties as rendered 


For 


ty 


% 


os 
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* 
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ps as ir wa 
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nee which er hg 


al the N 
Tabs er 7 2 firſt, or Ft 
tauus GY Newoger, s ſtate 
of affairs, * muſt Bah been of 
88 moſt deſirable to 155 
and the moſt ſuitable to his 
803 mſtances. But his 5 potent enem wy 
wh too haughty, and too unplacak * 
in Her reſentments, to 21 ogy yh 
e upon any term s of equ 55 
e Irs hes intimate anom. 
ſed e of Kis affairs, and too clear a 
view of the difficulties and dangers 
with which e was ſurrounded, not 
fully to comprehend the advantages be 
a were to be derived from them : 
(political intereſt and perſonal 
amimof were equally indicative of 
the courſe to be purſued. The king 
faw chat peace could not. be hoped 
for upon any conditions, which would 


Tn. 


not be in the laſt degree diſgraceful 


at Ri reſent, and totally ruinous to the 
oy and intereſts of the crown in 
That he muſt have ſigned a 


cherte blanche, to be filled up by 
his mortal enemy: that the imme- 


and inevitable. conſeque 
would Fave been, his return to i 


wretched ſtate of thrald under 
Which - Mir” ee tad e 
through life, and which 1 15 


t the Hard neceflity of determining 


r than to 
jected to 
affrohts and mortifications which 


— 6 hea a Crown, ra 
the name of it, 


85 19 experienced. 


There was n Aternatiye bas chat 

of pitting every thing, crown and 
bed nee, to the hazard, i in an he: 
roc endeavobr to overcome 'the 
ficultries and ORR . dangers tr 
t was a 


dan RE 


5 5 intern: 
Jem of 


tuation as $ ye! 
in War with 
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well 23 LO 2. agen a emed 
with whi hich he was, charged Clan | true 
to it, Dae not a little T bela "= 
his, popularity. was t * of 
, — . — ; he ak quired 
fale of which was ſeized ned 
crown, and no 1 dlook 
Imitted. No * lt 2 
been more grievous in ſo ann 
„where ſuch immenſe qua vi 

f that commodity are * Nat þ 
conſumed, and where every my lame 
larthe 


government, and Ce newer 
2 puniſhment of amutinous 
anger. the oven of Pha. that enemy , and In 
which had Ag ants 
both of the diſſention + and muting, mon- 
Highly emylons of Þ he. glory of ti 
moſt renowned. of his predeceſſor; 
Guſtavus felt his mind equal to the 
magnitude of the difficulty and du, 
ger z and, in the worſt event the 
could happen, he determined rather lat | 
to periſh, in the, generous encountes, 
than to fink iato 5 Mary 
inſigniſicance to w in the pee 
fn circumſtances,” he mult hay 

en condemned by. the degrading 
conditions of facts” an en 
peay 28 he could now only o 

t happened very fortunately fx 
the king, that through his rei 
and even during.his fa acher s life, 
had highly gained. the opinion, #6 
tachment, and affection of the lower 
claſſes of the people. The order g 
E was generally devoted g 

and the burghers in no ſal 
degree; we . have heretofore ic 
more than one inſtance, of the ry 
attachment which the citizens 0 


Stockholm, in particular, Dc 

his perſon, and, of the M up 
ed which he 1 1 * E ee: 
true, that one fadti 


rates, was before his own © 
n conſequence of; great comp ; 


and ſtrong rempnſtranc 


— * 
* 
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5 ts underſtood 2 A 
3 that the king had a 


uiſn the monopoly. 
* ſource of 7 br 
eee, that the king could 
ot calily bring bimſelf to * 


de benefit which he derived from it, | 


6 this non com liavce- being con 
as @ Rk of Faith, conld, 1 
bat occaſion much diſcontent. 
lt notwithſtanding this jealouſy, 
be influence ' which the king had 


tained with the three lower orders 


f the ſtate could only be weakened, 
d he (till poſſeſſed a greater portion: 


7 hs d eto the lor of 


prereigns, 
On this popularity, and on his own. 
xterity and courage in its applica- 
n, now reſted all hope of the'king's 
able to 7 even to coun- 
ak the incorrigible obſtinacy of 
equeſtrian order; the Principals of 


hom were ſo implacable in their re- 


ments on account of the revolu- 
mn, that, after a lapſe of ſo many 
jars, no favours, preferments, ho- 
03, or even apparent ties of friend- 
4 capable of curing their 
Some of them, however, 
8 more N 
ane independent of party 
faction, to act up to what they 
emed their public duty, and 10 
Þ ue principles of patriotiſm. 
was particularly exemplified {by 


of thaſe commander 2 — 
quired the greateſt f glory, per- 
rvice, in 


ned 1 . 
wy i An 1 Hy 
3 — again 2. 
a 8 in the occaſion, elle 
uh applauſe all the duties of 
Lot honour and gallant, officers, 
lame nicety of N Which 
Ftec in ſervice, forbade 
Farther 1 a war, which 


and fabjet, 


them pil 


illegal they according! reſigned. _ 
their commiſſions, as Ta as the. 
campaign was cloſed, and the fleet. 
ſafely laid up: thus voluntarily tear-. 
ing away the laurels which they had. 
ſo nobly attained. 

The king had ſumwoned a diet to 
meet at Stockholm carly in the year 
. and upon his return rom 

ttenburgh to that city, thinkin 
it neceſſary, in order to maintain 13 
increaſe his influence with the inha- 
bitants, and as uſefully | preparatory. 
to the execution of thoſe meaſures. 
which he had determined to adopt, 
he called a meeting of all the ma- 
ates, to which he likewiſe. in- 
vited fifty of the moſt reſpectable, 
and ancient citizens. othing 
could be more flattering than the 
portance and jon which | 
Pe ſeemed thus to , attain; while 
the bog. looking clearly into the 
men, gave it full effect, 
by . the aſſembly as if it were 

a grand council of te, in whoſe 
breaſts the fate of nations was con- 
centered. After expreſſing the moſk 
grateful ſenſe, and in the moſt flat- 
tering terms, of the re og 
which they accepted, an 1 
lity with which they Baa 9 15 
the great truſt "= reppſed in the 
of being the ee of; e 24 
that was moſt dear tn 
duripg his abſence, he then [; 

them the whole ſtate off pu 
affairs; ſhewed the fair profg 
which he had had in the 2 
pre- year of a moſt ſacceſsful cam 
and of retrieving the glory 0 
den, when he was arreſted ig | 
midſt of his hopes and purſuit, by 
the infidious intrigues of thei inves - 
terate enemy, which were, unha 
too * ſeconded by the 
ion of a number of N 
which extended ſo far as to 

contaminate 


+ 


- ; 


=> 


5 


vereign, 


| 0 


pere not on 
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contaminate his army, and led it ta 
the diſgraceful and fatal exceſs of a 
mutiny,. in che preſence of their o- 
p 8 face of 2 4 
e Otis d ee und in We 
| and infidious attack of 


82 anes, in the midſt of his trou- 


bles, and (procured © by the ſame 
enemy, he expatiated with all the 
afdal Force and effect of his ele- 
quence; impreffing his auditors with 

e fulleſt con viction of every thing 


| ke wiſhed to eſtabliſh, and rendering 


them individuaſly parties in his grie- 


_ wvances. The immediate conſe- 


querice was, their unanimous decla- 
ration for the continuance of the 


war, with a warm affurance' of their 


Rves and fortunes being devoted to 
kis ſervice, _ 1050 55 
Tus confirmed and ſecured in 
the opinion and affections of his ca- 
. the king waited with confi- 
for the meeting of the diet, 

and felt himſelf more affured in the 
Proſecution of his deſigns. He like- 
wife made every poſſible preparation 
for eatrying on the war with the 
weateſt vigour both by ſea and land, 
The diet met on the 26th of Ja- 
Huary 1789, and, after ſome days 


; je preparatory forms, was 


by the king in a long ſpeech 


c the four orders, after which' the 


ſecretary of ſtate read a paper, 
ſtating thoſe eder ae e 
urged for their confide- 

fon; including more "eſpecially 
What related to the profecution of 
the war. Although the uſual con- 
gratulations and compliments were 


gon being dipoles 
from being diſp 

the king's « ras, but 
that they paid very little regard to 


the terms "upon which" they were to 


4 = 
— 


n percei 


$4 
: 
= 


aſſed by all the orders, yet it was 
ſuch circumſtances, the difcharye! 


- The firſt ground or pretence 
ſquabble was, the king's hankg 
drawn the body of free Dalecafliam 
who had joined him with ſo mag 
zeal in the preceding ſeaſon of du 
r, into Stockholtn, as a garriſon 
"his was” reſented with much i. 
humour by the order of nobles (an 
by them alone} on the double ic: 
count, of its ſhtwine 'a diſtruſt of 
their honour and loyalty, and of i 
being an infraction of the freeday 
of the diet, and calculated to i- 
fluence or overawe their deliben 
tions. This was carried ſo far, tha 
ſeveral of the more violent pany 
uſed it as @ pretext for abſentiny 
themſelves for -ſeveral days fron 
their duty at the diet. | 
The ſecond ground of diſpute vn 
the king's appointment or nomitts 
tion of count Lowenhaupt (a m 
memorable in the reign of Charlz 
the XIIth) to be marſhal of the diet 
This nobleman's being a particila 
and intimate friend of the king's if 
many years ſtanding, was a ſufticien 
motive for rendering himin the vg 
eſt degree obnoxious ta the oppo 
ty, who formed a vaſt f 
that order. The conſequencewas 
apparent; the marſhal was treat 
with a degree of contempt, and cut 
neſs of behaviour, without exampiel 
his ſituation; and every pr hal 
came through him from the thro 
— — to Kd gerber , 
rejected, without any 
ard a common forms of 4 
ration or debate. At length 
marfhal was ſo groſsly inſulted, 
he felt it incompatible with lis 
nour to attempt any 1 


the duties "annexed to his fta 
and be abſented himſelf ent 
from the diet; a meaſure which? 
dered that order incapable of 1 


7 
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"The king had by this time the — having been S 
fatisfaRion to find that he puſſeſſed lodged by marſhal, the king 
Al the influence he could wiſh with went in perſon to the diet, Feb. tyck. 
ewe 
and w tion for the inſult to count 
the expences of the war were prin- Lowenhaupt, and which had laid 
cipally to fall, had determined upon that nobleman under a neceſſity of 
ſupporting it with great unanimity deſerting the duties of his impor- 
and fpicit. This. concurrence of tant ſtation. This produced 2 
the other orders had rendered the violent altercation - between the 
oppoſition of the nobles in fact nu- king and the nobles, in which the 
gatorys and all the public buſineſs latter ſhewed ſo little temper, as to 
wight have been done without throw out ſome very 2 and 
them, however defireable their ſevere reproaches directly againſt 
ſanction would have been, and him, until the king put/ an end to 
however the conſtitution 2 ſeem the contention, by ring from his 
to halt, if the firſt, order did not act feat and declaring, that there were 
with the other tre. men among them, who in their 
He had probably made up his hearts would rather wiſh to ſee the 
mind before the meeting of the diet, Ruſſians at Stockholm, and an am- 
to. the critical and hazardous taſk, baſſador from that country dicta- 
of endeavouring, at all events, to ting laws to Sweden, than ſacri- 
break the ſpirit of that dangerous fice their own ambitious views, and 
combination which ſubſiſted among their thirſt for revenge, to the 


the principal nobility, . Their ex- and preſervation of their Vers 
teordinary » refraQtorineſs fince, Upon this ſevere charge, the w 


would have been ſufficient to 0 order of nobles immediately aroſe, 
that reſolution, if it had not before eee 
R leaving the king and the other Rater 
and bring it into act if it The ether. yr 04 
kalt oftered to the marſhal was The king then made a ſpeech ty 
P the remaining ſtates, in Which he 
ont to the king hi z they diſclaimed, in the moſt; ſolema 
dad likewiſe, more than. one terms, all intention of aiming. at, 
, treated his own name or wiſhing for abſolute ſovereignty; 
aracter not only with great, and declared, that if even the can 
Ned, but with a virulence, and tinustion of the preſent ,{liford 
affeQation of contempt, which ſhould compel him for a ſhort time 
inſupportable; but by the to its. exerciſe, it ſhould Jaſt no 
m of the conſtitution, he was longer than while the ogcaſion 
*. to be ſuppoſed to know any prompted the neceſſity; but he con- 
We farther of their ings, cluded by declaring. with firmn 
an what was laid officially before that it was a duty which he owed 
. doo his country, as well a8 to himſelf, 
N all. e eee 2 8 permit, thoſe who. would 
dvuraged particularly by the fa- wreſt the ſceptre from his hands 
arable aulpices which appeared to paſs. unpuniſhed; and that h. 
de other orders, and à com- would not a faction to fa 


- 


 - 


the caſlle of Fredericſhof, 
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the. views of the enemy, by the in» 
terruption which they endeavoured 
| © ove to, the public buſineſs, and 
2 means of the public de- 


For chree days Stockholm was 
in a ſtate of great diſorder and tu- 
mult, the people were ſo ſangui 
in the king's favour, and ſo highly 
ancenſed againſi the nobilit y that 
deve attention and care tb 
prevent their proceeding to acts 
of outrage, Thus every thing 
conſpired to further the kin 
- wiſhes, and "= "got e * in 
3 ution of his deſigns. 
N. Do the morning ſucceed- 
ing this period of confuſion, the ſo- 


vereign-received a deputation from 
the three remaining | ſtates of the 


diet, to whom he imparted the 
meaſures which he intended to pur- 
ſue with tha nobility. But at the 
very time that he made the com- 
munication; theſe. meaſures were 
carrying ĩpto execution; ſpr a par- 
ty of the üght cavalry of the king's 
1 7 guard, ſupported by a body 
of the armed burghers of the city, 
ſurrounded, at the ſame inſtant; the 
houſes of ſeveral of the principal 
nobility, whoſe perſons being ar- 
reſted, they were ſent priſoners to 


This violent meaſure was carried 


into execution with ſuch * apo 
and difpatch, and accorded ſo 1 


with che temper of the people, that 
it, did not occaſion the ſmalleſt diſ- 
rurbance. Twenty-fiverof the no- 
bles were thus ized and impri- 
ſoned, 'and, that number. included 


thoſe of the moſt ancient and illuſ- ſubalterns. 


trious families in the kingdom, men, 
of the greateſt. fortune and moſt 
extenſive connections, and ſeveral 


. wha had filled the higheſt offices of without example in any convul 
the ſtate and government. The of government which did not amom? 


vigour of the kings meaſures er & 
not confined- to the capital. H 

had previouſly taken thoſe that were tt 
neceſfary for arreſting and bringing 0 


up for trial, the, principals of that 
refractory and diſobedient com. 
manders and officers, who had been 
moſt active in exciting the muting 
of the army in Finland. Thek 
were ſo far advanced, under a 
uard, on their way, that they ar. 
rived in Stockholm ſpeediry after 
the arreſt of the nobles. They 
were immediately committed 19 
cloſe. and ſtrict impriſonment, aul 
ordered to prepare for their reſpec- 
tive trials. The general chargei 
of 2 os, muti- 
ny, treachery, were laid again 
all, Kar ee". charges e 
ſon, treachery, and a treaſoi 
correſpondence with the enemy 
applied more directly to ſome ind. 
aals than to others. N 
Among the unfortunate gentlemet 
who were mvolved in this hard and 
dangerous predicament, we find the 
following names; Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Baron d' Armfield, Major Ge. 


neral d'Hartfater, with the Cab 
nels de Montgomerie, d'Otter, & 8 
Stedink, de Haſleſko, and de Klen- on 
ſparre. The Majors de Kleck, woe” 

3 had the fortune i | 2 
ſave themſelves by flight, and fond. ala 


refuge under the Ruſſian protec 
tion. To the former number wen 
afterwards added the Brigadier al 
Colonel Haſtfehr, the Lieutenant 
Colonels. Baron de Kothen, Bar 
Leymdſtedt, | and Enghjelm, Cu 
rain Willebrandt, and à number 


The number of refignationswhi | 


took place upon theſe arreſts of tf 
nobles: and © officers, was perMp 


_ 
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an entire ſubverſion. They ex- 
ended to every department of the 
fate and government, both civil 
nd military, and to all the pro- 
yinces; ſo that the apparent effects 
of the revolution in 1772 bore no 
broportion to the magnitude of 
5 which now ſtruck every be- 
holder. But however alarming 
heſe appearances night ſeem to 
pthers, the king ſteadily * 
je ſyſtem of political conduct and 
Lovernment which he laid down for 
imſelf, without being in the ſmalleſt 
legree diſturbed by them. | 
The ſpirit and ſtrength of the 
aueftrian order was, by theſe vi- 
porous meaſures, entirely broken; 
xd all diſpoſition to faction was 
blorded in the a eg appre- 
enſion of perſonal danger. Many 
the n perhaps moſt, en- 
puraged by the lax nature of the 
vovernment, as well as by the li- 
iſe which had been ſo long pre- 
lent in Sweden, and prompted 
ther by private views, ambition, 
what they deemed patriotiſm, 
| undoubtedly gone unwarrant- 
ble lengths in their connections 
correſpondence with Ruſſia. 


| unexpected ſeaſon of ſevere en- 


fy and retribution ſeemed to be 
W arrived ; and ſuch even as had 
if tranſprefſed. in that point were 
8 alarmed, as there was no fore- 
rp how far the treaſon laws 
» in their conſtruction be ex- 
ed. * #, 


* 


The prece nt ſo dadgerow to 


e nobles, and fo ſubverſive of their 

eit rights, that the public buſi- 
might, in general, be carried 
In the diet by the other ſtates, 
out their concurrence, was now 
del, The king, exerted, 


K ſucceſsfully,” all _ his uſual ad- 


in certain c 


dreſs to ſecure and eonfirm the 


confidence and attachment of the 


remaining three orders of the Rates; 
To that of the peaſants, he granted 
ſeveral new privileges; and, well 
aware of the, great effect produced 
es, by matters ſeem- 
ingly of little importance, ſpa the 
death of Olaus Cloſſen, their ſpeaker, 
he ordered a ſumptuous public fu- 
neral for him at his own. expence. 
Nor did he neglett paying ſuch at- 
tentions to the orders of the clergy 
and burghers, as were ſi Jen 
the purpoſes he intended, 8 __ 
Guſtavus was not of a diſpoſition 
to ſuffer the preſent ſeaſon of ad. 
vantage to. paſs without produci 
its full effect. He fallowed the 
blow, before the metal cooled; with 
as much ſpirit as it had been firſt 
iven; and, er by the con» 
ernation and diſmay which . now 
revailed, he ventured upon dhe 
bold meaſure of totally aboliſhing 


the ſenate, which had ſo long been 
a ſore thorn in the Fee, 
notwithſtanding the modelling it had 


= 


undergone at the late revolution, 
ſhewed diſpoſitions not more fa- 
vourable to his intereſt and defigns, 
than its predeceſſors had done to 
thoſe of former kings. To ſupply 
the place of dhe ſengie, he. M 
tuted a new commiſſion or caurty atie 
model of which he is ſaid to: have 
taken from the Le Cour . Pleniers, 
which had been ſo much oppoſed and 


at length rejected in France. This 


new board, qr whatever other \hame 


it is known by, was endued, in cen. 


tain caſes, and under certain eireum- 


ſtances, with conſiderable. powers; 


but theſe were all ſubjected to the 
king's immediate controul. 

Tbe king, aſter the arreſt of the 
nobles, made a long ſpeech to Fig 
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lity, and 


Get. in which he expreſſed the re- 
8 and eſteem which he held for 
equeſtrian order in general, not- 
e the ill conduct and 
Ar of ſeveral individuals 

R mn he, however, 
: not in any impute to 

De er. * exhorted the 
Kates to dnanimity and to 1 N 
eonfidence ; reminded them, that 
ke had ratified with them about ſe- 
venteen years before, in that 
chamber, .thoſe conſtitutional laws 

hich laid the fouridation for their 

rties and his rights, and which 
reflored tranquillity to the kingdom; 
and obſerved, that the country had 
then been | convulſed by circum- 
ſtances fimilar to thoſe, which, with 


a" more rapid progreſs, had ariſen 


1 = the preſent occaſion. 
fame enemies without had then 
kid for them in ſecret the artful 
| ſnares which they now do openly; 
and that the ſame views ton 
which then undermined and af- 
niet ed the body of the ſtate, ſeemed 
now to have rallied and at 

vigour, 
le enquires_ into the cauſes of tin 
Ke fect e TELE 
enhbly ter 
been reſtored, and Ml 
| {entions appeared to filed 


e he 4 8 6 to views of ſelf. 


200 1 among any 
: yp effefts he. deprecates, and 
propoſes to remove their cauſes, by 


rights of each order, and — 
_ Ing 5 5 on ſuch firm 


Coda equity them in Ya 


Sone 


\noſtrum, which was to cure er py 


0 common defence, but to the pn 


That by oath or f 


thy, 1nd grants the rail] 
ception or dbubt. 


But the king's grand ſpecific g 


vent all preſent and future evil 
diſorders of the ſtate, was his ad 
confederation, union, and ſurety, 
which he and all true Swedes way 
to be mutually bound, in the ne 
firm and ſolemn. manner, not 


ſervation of their reſpective re 
and of the preſent — and 
laws, againſt all impugners, whey 
foreign or domeſtic, We have 
ſeen this document, but it ſeem 

probable that it was at firſt only 
—— as an aſſociation of indi 
duals, who were to bind themſehy 


to the deſeny ie pr 
of the king's perſon. and 
ment. This is the more nin 
it was firſt propoſed to and ac 
by the late meeti — which the k 
Ke, of te mag ates and ancai 
2 — tockholm. In u 


n ExaAMy defining the privileges and 2 


ow too powerful, to ſuffer his de- 
es to be in any common 
iGcultics ; if he could not umtie the 
not, he knew how to cut it. The 
av being paſſed by the other or- 
, count Lowenhaupt, the mar- 
bal of the diet, was rendered hs 
proment- of its ratification, by 
ning it in the name of 2 ac 
im order, who were not 
o broken was the fpirit 2 the 
bles at this juncture, that this 
violation of the conſtitution, 
pd outrage on their order, would 
ve paſſed without an ＋ re- 
tenfion or notice, allant 
bunt Wachtmeiſter, acting wich the 
ne honour and intrepidity by 
ich he had been ſo much ſigna- 
ed, when fighting againft his own 
and political principles in 
he + precedin year, had not ſingly 
tered a g proteſt againſt the 
caſare, 
rw agen. home, 33 
quelled, al oppoſition bro- 
„the murmurs of diſſent 
Gcoment faint! oy + at all heard, 
A the neceſſary funds being pro- 
led by the diet, the king 6A. 
| thoughts to the Nan of 
wat with the utmoſt vi 
aand land. He had, early in th 
, as ſoon as he felt the difpoſit 
= yd kd and e to 
„ by a Sus dee to 
2 — een 


er 


— 2 
* 


Wee ve new life and vi- 
to a ations of the 
As the bufineſs of the diet 
e eoncluſion, the kin; 
* toe Bien, who were 

caflle of Frederic | 
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ſchof, wha retired immediately (and 
vndoubredly in great vga) 
their reſpective country ſeats. - 
This had Guftayus the fin 
fortune of living to the accom 15 
ment of two great and comp 
revolutions in bis country ; : pee. 
them accompanied with or liable 
to infinite hazard and danger; 4 but 
the preſent being DN more ar- 
duous than the FETs from. the 
circumſtance of his bei ing now In 
volved —— 5 3 N a 
er far his ſuperior in ſtren 
= who was harry leſs 1 Nod, 
in defeating his deſign, than he 
himſelf in its ſucceſs. In 5 5 
reſpect, however, the ſeaſon for the 
accompliſhment of both had been 
admirably choſen, Ruſſia being at 
each time deeply en in war 
with the 'Turk, * cbhe, of 
her ambition on that. ſide being too 
faſcinating, and too vaſt, to admit 
of their being eaſily reſigved to, or 
exchanged for others of leſs te 
tation or magnitude. It is 81 
of obſervation, that the ſame means 
and inftruments which produced the 
at revolution in the ſiſter king- 
— of Pe about a centu 
ago, had now been twice uſe 1 J | 
e equal ſucceſs in Sweden, In $69 
countries the lower order had Yoon 
ined over to cruſh | the 


* 


e nobles, and to trans by "that 
, with little ſecurity 18 
e Fes, to the crown. 
5 2 e rc bly nl 
. while n 
nued the ſame, Sveß Ace © has 
been the event of all che Aftatic we 


E Nbg, of government recordec 
The 2 Fiat of the unfortunate of: 

ficers who had been arreſted in Jap 

und, and elſewhere, under the c 


$ of mutiny or ae en - 
be — 
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menced in the month of March, was nearly worn 6ut, and the fg 
and continued for more than twelve 


| of rail, 'E 


* 


repces, were more 


delle chan effect, and the execu- doms, was now at ann 
tions were not numerous. e the 
| Bur with all this ſucceſs at home, | 0 bal ler 3 
and the ſtronge it diſpoſition to carry preſentation on th Whic] 
on the war with the utmoſt vigour and, h 
agauft Ruſſia, Denmark fill conti- 1 moſt u 
nued a heavy clog upon the king's the P ſummed Wered 


woe went ang! deſigns. The term and compreſſed the whole of WW  « 
for Nich the armiſticewas concluded arguments and motives wich e; 
J N * | 4 a. / f'Y 2} 


P 


* 


r 


» 


1 
= 
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4: hitherto - aſſigned, for Den- 
L-k/; obſerving a ſtrict neutrality 
the war between Sweden and 
fiz, in one written document, 


which he fent to that 
pril 236, nobleman, rather in the 


1759 puiſe of a private or 
fdential letter, than with the 
mality of a ſtate memorial. 
As this piece contains ſome par- 
lars relative to the conduct of 
different parties, which were not 
fore publicly known, and which 
ld not otherwiſe with propriety 
e come within our diſcuſſion, we 
| give an abſtract of it, as throw- 
> conſiderable light upon the ſub- 


r. Elliot firſt reminds the Da- 
| miniſter, that at the very time 
king, his maſter, had yielded up 
great part of his land and ſea 
es as auxiliaries to Ruſſia, he 

iſe applied to his Britannic 
* his intervention in the 
elabliſhment of tranquillity be- 

m Sweden and Ruſſia. He alſo 
unds him, that the empreſs of 
ſha rejected the mediation of the 
g and his allies; and that this 
Wal was the only Cauſe of the 
tnuation of hoſtilities, as the 
g of Sweden had accepted, in 
moſt free and amicable manner, 

mediation of the three allied 
ſs, "who were animated by no 

motives in their propoſal, than 
ie to put a ſtop. to e effuſion 

We and to maintain the north- 

x8" . 

le chen calls 2 the Daniſh 
Wer as a witneſs to the ener 
Iwhich the king of Great Bri- 


and his allies ated, in giving 


noſt undoubred proofs that they 
Wered the preſervation of Swe- 
_ 2 of the greateſt im- 
Rnce ; a ancing at their 
dl, XXXI. g * a 


Joint exertions in procuring a ceſ- 
ſation of arms between Sweden and 
Denmark in the laſt year, does not 
ſeem to think the ſalutary effects 
which their endeavours produced 
by any means leſs an obligation to 
the latter than the former, He 
then "ſtates the ſorrow with which 
the king his maſter ſees, that fince 
that epoch the offers of mediation 
and of ſervice from him and his 
allies have not produced the defired 
effect; and that they could not in- 
cline the empreſs to agree to a me- 
diation for reſtoring peace to the 
Eaſt or to the North of Europe. 
That under theſe circumſtances, 


when the continuation of hoſtilities 


reſults entirely from the refuſal of 
Ruſſia to accept of any mediation, . 
his Britannic majeſty and his allies 


cannot but conſider the court of 


Denmark as entirely. freed from 
every ftipulation-of a treaty merely 
defenſive ; and likewiſe to add, that 
in the preſent caſe, the joining of 
the Daniſh forces, either by land or 
ſea, to thoſe of Ruſſia, muſt even 
cauſe Denmark to be confidered as 
one of the powers at war, and would 
juſtify the king of Sweden. in re- 


. quiring ſpeedy and efficacious aſſiſt- 


ance from the king of Great Bri- 
tain and his allies, after having al- 
ready accepted their pure un- 
limited mediatioun. 
The miniſter then ſtaked that 
character of ſincerity on which he 
valued himſelf, as well as thoſe prin- 
ciples of attachment and friendſhip, 
which bound him perſonally, as well 
as on account of his maſter, to the 
intereſts of the court of Denmark, 
in 2 aſſurance, — the allied 
powers for whom he was acting 
would not give up that ſyſtem —— | 
they had adopted, with the deſign 


oply of maintaining the egaal ba- 
be. RIS 


lance 


Con 
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lance of the North: a balance no 
leſs intereſting to Denmark chan to 
all maritime and trading nations. 

He then sto ſtate, that 


if che treaty with Nuſſia had been 


entirely of a different: nature, if it 
had been even abſolutely offenſive 
inſtead of defenfive, and that their 


intereſts had in every thing been 


one and the ſame, ſtill that it would 
be an act of the greateſt imprudence 
and impolicy, and highly prejydi- 
cial to that common cauſe (ſuppoſ- 
ing it ſuch) for Denmark, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, to take any 


part in the war. For that by ſuch-- 


an act, the interference of the three 
allied 
Pruſſia, and Holland. (who wiſhed 
for nothing but the reſtoration of 
peace and harmony iu the North) 
would of neceſſity be brought on; 
new hoſtilities unavoidably com- 
menced; and Ruſſia herſelf, for the 

misjudged aid of a fingle friend, 


would have the encounter of three 


potent enemies to withſtand. - 
He concluded, by expreſsly in- 
treating the Daniſh miniſter, in the 
name of his principals, to induce 
his court to refrain from 
any of its forces by land or ſea to 
take part in the war; but on the 
1 to ſupport a perfect neu- 
trality byiſea and land in all his do- 
minions. He holds out this con- 
| _ as affording — — means 
of procuring the reſtoration of peace 
to the North; in the attainment of 
which happy object, the king his 


maſter would be proud of the con- 


currence of his Daniſh majeſty; and 
he promiſes, in the name of all the 
allies, the moſt perfect ſeeurity and 
indemnity by ſea and land from all 
conſequences that might poſſibly 
reſult from ſuch neutrality. He 


laſtly preſſes the Daniſh miniſter, in 
2 4 


would in no degree counterpoiſe ti 


powers of Great Britain, 


and vindictive paſſions might f 


granting 


the moſt urgent terms, for a 0 


and decifive anſwer on the inte 
of his court with reſpe& to the 95 

Such repreſentations, backed wii 
ſach power, could ſcarcely fail of 1 
© a 


feat. It was evident, at the fl 
ce, that the aſſiſtance wii 
enmark could afford to her al 


weight of power which the the 
allied courts might throw into 
adverſe ſcale; fo that her intend 
aid would prove a misfortune inl 
of a benefit to Ruſſia, Nor e 
the ableſt S apps 9s or wiſeſt ſpet 
lator foreſee, when the rancour| 
mutual injury and hoſtility had re 
ed the animoſity of ſo many » 
like and potent nations to its u 
extreme, what ſacrifices might 
neceſſary to allay their fury, or 
what, point of violence their 1 


leiſure to liſten: to the voice of & 
ſon or humanity. It is not to 
ſuppoſed that a ſituation and net 


ſity ſo likely to take place u affa 
preſent could have eſcaped the i 


vious attention of the courts of 
terſburgh and Capenhagen ; or 
they ſhould not already have nu 
ally determined upon the 
neceſſary to be purfued under 
circumſtances. 1 

It was not, however, until 
long hefitation that the court 
Denmark was at length brought 
aſſent to a perfect neutrality, 
even then it was attended with 
modifications. Theſe related 
Ruſſian ſquadron of ſix ſail of the 
and ſome frigates, under a 
Deſſein, which had come round 
Archangel to the Sound earlyi 
war; and having fince enyo 
uſe of the port of Copenhag® 
friendly refuge from the cin 


ity, 
th 
ted 
f the 


df 
ly 


ed 


8 
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and bad weather, had been 
ons check to the commerce 
Sweden from Gothenburgh, as 


as from ſome of the ports with- 
de Sound. The junction of this 


iron with the Ruſſian principal 


> at Cronſtadt was now wiſhed 


wanted; but the Swedes lay 
a ſuperior force in the way, 
h rendered the junction difficult 
dan The court of 1 
agen accordingly ſtipulated, 
& Daniſh fleet mould — this 
gron under its protection, in Or- 
to facilitate the junction, until its 
il at a certain defined diſtance 
lace of ſeparation, which was 
ed ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
pat this act being ered as 
violation of the neutrality. It 
ikewiſe ſtipulated, that the allied 
ts of London, Berlin, and the 
ve, ſhould afford no aid whatever 
Swedes. 


ie king of Sweden being thus 


from interruption and danger 
ſouthern frontier, and the in- 
affairs of his kingdom being 
(entirely to his wiſhes, was en- 
to diret his whole attention 
orce to the ecution of the 
u Finland, Bat he had to do 
n enemy which did not admit 


of triumph te be as eaſily at- 


L 0n that fide, as he had recently 
lenced at home. Ruſſia, not- 
ding the numerous and in- 
calls for her troops to ſupport 
ttoman war in ſo many parts of 
e and Aſia at the ſame time, 
theen able to form an army 
and, rather ſuperior in poi 
ber to that of Sweden. It is 
at this army was by no means 
ned of her beſt and veteran 
+ but the natural conſtitution, 
tabits, bodily ſtrength, and 


which ſo much diſtinguiſh that ex - 
traordinary e, together with- 
that inexorable feverity of their diſ- 
cipline and puniſhments, which none 
but Ruffians could endure, ſerve, all 
together, to render even their raweſt 
militia, if not formidablein active ſer- 
vice, at leaſt difficult to be ſubdued. 
Indeed this kind of paſſive valour 
was their charaReriſtic in very early 
times, and we find; that when the ſa- 
vage and undiſciplined tate of their 
armies, occaſioned their exertions in 
the field to be treated with the ut- 
moſt contempt by their warkke - 
neighbours of Poland and Sweden, 
yet their unexampled obſtinacy in the 
defence of fortreſſes was acknow- 
ledged on all hands, | 
The rough and ſavage nature of 
the country, which was the ſcene of 
action, was likewiſe little calculated 
for brilliant action or rapid ſucceſs. 
Covered with foreſts, encumbered 
with almoſt impaſſable rocks and 
mountains, interſected with ſuch a 
multitude of freſh-water lakes and 


deep inlets of the ſea, as is perhaps 


without example in country of + 
the old hemiſphere, Finland ſeldom. 

affords open ground ſufficient for the 
drawing up of a moderate army in 
any regular order of battle. In a 
country of faſtneſſes, thus formed by 
nature for defence, two commanders, © 
any thing equal in ſxill, temper and 
ability, might carry on a {mall and 


. unprofitable, - but ' troubleſome. and; 


bloody war, conſiſting in the attack 
and defence of poſts,” without -any- 
thing like decifion taking place be-- 


tween them-for a long ſeries of time 


excepting only, that che marine on 
one ſide ſhould be much ſuperior to 


that on the other, which muſt be to- 


tally ruinous to the oppoſite army. 
For from the numerous inlets of the: 


of paia aud danger, ſea which we have — 
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the troops on both fides muſt conti- 
nually act as marines on board ſmall 
veſſels calculated for the purpoſe, 
und as much of the ſervice be per- 
formed by water as on land; fo that 
a war in this country muſt, in evefy 
ſenſe, differ from moſt others. 
The ſeverity of the climate could 
not reftrain the mutual animoſity of 
the nations from commencing hoſ- 
tlities as ſoon as the armiſtice con- 
cluded by the Swediſh officers in the 
preceding year had expired. Seve- 
ral kirmiſhes took place on the fron- 
tiers towards the latter end of May, 
between the Ruſſians under the orders 
of count Mouſchkin Pouſchkin, and 
the Swedes under thoſe of general 
Mayersfeldt. The ſucceſs in theſe 
was various, but in all unproductive; 
ſome were ſevere and bloody, and 
che Swedes were frequently ſigna- 
lized by acts of the moſt extraordi- 
nary valour. But the ſeaſon was 
over in which theſe could produce 
any extraordinary effect; in the days 
of Guſtavus Adolphus and Charles 
the XIIth they would have been at- 
tended with conqueſt and glory. So 
reat is the revolution which has 
taken place in military affairs and 
in the ſtate of nations! | 
I)pe king arrived in Finland pretty 
early in June, and about the ſame 
time his brother, the duke of Suder- 
mania, took the command of the 
fleet at Carleſcroon, The arrival 
of the former at the ſeat of action 


wing under general Platen, hy 
attacked the right of the Kuß 
with great fury, the mutual ey, 
neſs of the combatants ſoon extend 
the action to every diviſion, a 
may be ſaid to every man. 
contention was obſtinate and blogh 
but the ardour of the Swedes ſeend 
irreũſtible; the enemy, notwi 
ſtanding their ſuperiority, were ery 
where. repelled; and at length 
tally routed and their camp ug 
It was reported, that the Ruſiut 
after a long and terrible fire on ho 
ſides, having” ruſhed furiouſly wi 
fixed bayonets on the Swedes, f 
latter ſhewed ſome ſymptoms of WM 
order, and retired about wd 
paces, but that the king throw 
imſelf from his horſe, initantly nl 
ed the infantry, and they ſoon di 
the enemy before them. 
The king, in a letter to his | 
the prince royal, acknowledges 
the enemy's troops fought well 
the Swedes, he ſays, better; and 
holds this inſtance up as an ing 
ment to the young prince, to re 
himſelf worthy of commanding 
brave and ſo generous a people 
The Duke of Sudermania 
from Carleſcroon with the Swe 
fleet in the beginning of July. 
Ruſſian fleet lay then at Revel 
the duke's object undoubtedly 
to prevent its junction with thek 
dron which had been fo long i 
Sound, or at leaſt to bring it (01 


"was ſoon ſignalized by a deſperate 
encounter, between a body of Ruſ- 
x! June 28th ſians conſiſting of 3,600 
a men, and a party of 


ciſive engagement in the atts 
As the hoſtile fleets could 10. 
paſs each other, in ſo narrow? 
without an encounter, ſo, no 
contrary it was to the views 

Ruſlian commanders, they * 
with the Swedes on Juh 

their way from Revel. 

A diſtant and languid action t 
menced about two o'clock 1 0 


© Swedes eſtimated only at 2, zco. 
This action, in which the king 
ſerved as a volunteer, was fought 
At a place called Dainſtadt, in Fin- 
land, where the weaker party were 
the aggreſſors. The Swediſh left 


* 
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moon, and continued till eight in 
e evening, the Ruſſians conſtant! 
bring, and having no other objecd 
view but the cqutinuation of their 
arſe ; while the Swedes endea- 
ured in vain to ſtop their pro- 
ſs, and bring on a general en- 
gement. The fleets loſt each 
er in the night, and the wiſhed- 
junction with the Ruſſian ſqua- 
1 was ſoon after effected. As this 
ing action or ſkirmiſh afforded no 
atcer of triumph to either of the 
ries, ſo no correct or circumſtan- 
| account of it was publiſhed on 
er fide; which ſerves to leave 
> public ſomewhat in the dark, 


w far the duke of Sudermania 


d fulfilled the part of an able 
mmander in his efforts to pre- 
nt a junction, which had the un- 
yard effect of affording a decided 
bal ſuperiority to the enemy 
ough the whole campaign. The 
Man commanders ſeem to have 


ling the action, and getting clear 
their enemy. 5 
Among the number of ſmall ac- 
Is which now took place in Fin- 
d one of the moſt? remarkable 
the defeat which the Swediſh 
lone] Baron de Stedink, (who 


lately been diſtinguiſhed, With 


ery inferior force, in an action 
General Michelſon) gave to 
Ruſſian General de Schultz. Of 
| achon we have no account of 
force on either fide ; nor of its 
ure or particular circumſtances ; 
at informed, on the whole, 


all were taken by the Swedes ; 


| the general only eſcaped by | 


my Belt into a moraſs; that 
Ru ans were killed or wounded, 
Mam were 24 officers; and that 


the general's aid de camps were ta- 
ken. The ſucceſs was undoubtedly 
brilliant, from the king's immedi- 
ately promoting Baron Stedink to 
the rank of major general, 

This ſucceſs was, however, ſoon 


counterbalanced, by the very halty 8 


retreat, which the king, in perſon, was 
obliged to make out of Ruſſian Fin- 
land; into which his impetuoſity 
ſeems to have led, him to penetrate 
too deeply, without maturely confi- 
derifig the great danger which he 
might run of being ſuddenly encloſed, 


-in a 2 compoſed of difficulties 


and faſtneſſes. His ſituation was the 


more dangerous, as, having crofſed - 


the Kymene, that deep river greatly 
increaſed the obſtacles to his retury. 
The retreat was. covered by Major 
General de Kaulban, who brought 
up the rear, and who, beſides fuſ- 


taining no ſmall loſs on the occaſion, 
had the farther misfortune of ſaffer- 
ing much blame for his conduct. 

played conſiderable addreſs in e- | 
ducted with, various ſucceſs, and, if 
the Swedes 1 no other advan- 
tage, they however ſecured. their 


hus far the war had been c09- 


military honqur, and even acquired 


new in almoſt-every encounter, The 
king, with reſpect to his own per- 


ſon, expoſed himſelf on eve OC» 
caſion, with the temerity rather of 


a volunteer than the caution of a 


general, He ſcemed to have phe acts 
of the two molt renowned of 

deceſſors conſtantly before his eyes, 
and not only endeavoured to emu- 


late their greateſt actions, but wiſhed 
to unite in himſelf their differerit cha- 
the defeat was ſo complete, that 
ums, baggage, tents and artil- 


racters, and to temper the ad venture 
and impetucſity of Charles, by the 
judgment and ability of Guſtayys. 
Perhaps he made the former upen 
ſome occaſions too much his model. 
He could not avoid being inceſſantly 


goaded by the fore and vexatious re- 
flection, 
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undoubtedly might 


— had — influence upon his con- 
© quR) that iftheSwediſharmy had en- 


"tered into the war with the —_ 
rity in the preceding cam 
— his — — Fo — 
at and his triumphs ſplen- 
exation 1s not ps more 
eſters to gene- 
great exertions which 
were now made without any corre- 


did. 


ſpondent effect, were ſufficent to 


generate 8 operation 
e. 
On the other fide, the fortune of 


i Ruſſia ſeemed deftined this year to 


- predominate over all her enemies in 
every quarter; and the ſmiles which 
deſs ſeemed to be- 
des in the begin- 


the — appeared 


The contending powers had from 


che commencement of their hoſti- 


lities, uſed great exertions, and gone 
expence on both vides, in 

out numerous fleets of gal. 
and light veſſels, calc for 
e Great had early trained 
abjeQs to this ſpecies of am- 
—— for- which they 
liarly def ed by nature, 
have to he preſent day 


5 — unrivalled In its its practice. 
It was with chis novel mixture of 


0 = 


—— IITRTe Broad 
and ruin through ev 
- ee and- this was the 
1 


be king, after a courſe of ſkir- 


| . | miſhes and actions of little moment, 
had again penetrated into the Ruſ- 
2 . 


his fleet of gallies, which acted i 


himſelf highly eminent 


blood ſoon took place 


of the war in Finland. 
: x frequently hand to | 
wit 


ery the enemy. To this exhibinc 


| » thoſe which related to tb 


fian territories, and taken a fortifel 
rt town, called Hogfors, or 
rt; which he ſeems to have 3 
tended to retain as a place of 
both for the land ud the ſea iy. 
vice, 


He was about this time joineg| 
parately or in conjunction with f 


army, as the occaſion required. Me. 
the Ruſſian fleet of the ſame ſon will,” 
at hand, and in great force, me 
the command of the prince of M 
ſau, who had quitted the Limang lis 


the Black Sea for the pur 
where he had alread 
tag 
ſtant ſacceſs la this peculiar ſe 
An action marked with — 


between the contend- Aug: 
ing fleets, and, excepting ( 
the difference occaFoned by bel 
of gunpowder, d its approp 
weapons, affording a picture of th 
early naval engagements whichix 
e between the ancient Gree 
hoenicians, Romans, and Cart 
ians: As in them, the 


every inſtrument of deſirul 
which chance, or 2 X 
ſented. Gallies were ſeen d 
led and finking, the decks 6 
oy the dead and dying, 2 
urvivors jumping into 
evade —— ended fo 


ancient naval tactics, was — 


exploſions o 3 
ing up of veſſel 
perhaps 


No battle was 
he t, the accounts of f which 
ectly and totally contri 


The contradictions were "y 
that they * a ſtrong © 
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»mplair and remonſtrance from 
he prince of Naſſau to the king 
pon the ſubject, ſoliciting and de- 
manding a fair ſtatement of facts; 
ind ſhrewdly obſerving, that vera- 
ity was one of the firſt principles 
'f a man of honour and hero, The 
beculiar ſituation in which the king 


| 


Good with his ſubjects, and the mea- 


ures of opinion which he was ob- 


iged to obſerve with them, as well 
the defire of keeping up thoſe 
dess of power and conſequence 


which he wiſhed to impreſs on his 
ies, ſeemed in ſome degree to lay 
im under a ſort of neceſſity of 
aving recourſe to ſuch ſubterfuges, 
hich were ſo inconſiſtent with, and 
o unworthy of other parts of his 


It 8 evident upon the whole, that 


je Swedes, however unwilling to 


cknowledge it, were worſted; and 
hat they were at length obliged to 

e refuge nnder 
dweaburg. The diſproportion of 
be two as to number, was too 
great to be compenſated by valour. 
ſhe Ruſſian fleet 'amounted to 70 
eſſels, and the Swediſh. conſiſted 
Inly of about 40. Yet notwith- 
landing this inequality, the battle 
ged without intermiſſion, and with 
de greateſt fury, from ten o'clock 


| the morning till half paſt eight 


night, In this violent encounter, 
u of the moſt deſperate valour 
ere ſo repeatedly performed, that 
ey loſt their effect in their fre- 
peney. The Swediſh major, Ha- 
mherſon, being boarded, and find- 
git impoſſible: to ſave his veſſel, 
eu himſelf up along with his ene- 
ly. Several veſſels were ſunk, 
wn up, or driven on the rocks, 
d both tides, but few, if any, taken 
eiter. The carnage muſt have 


cannon of 


been extreme in ſo long and fo 
dreadful an action; but we are in 
the dark as to the particulars. 

This action was deciſive as to the 
fortune of the campaign. The king 
was obliged to abandon the Ruſſian 
territories, and encountered ſuch 
difficulties in gaining his own fron- 
tier, that he expoſed his perſon to 
equal danger with any common ſol- 
dier. The garriſon of Hogfors was 
near being cut off in its. retreat, 


through the activity of the Ruſſians 


in making a landing from their 
— and was only ſaved by the 
uperior gallantry of a battalion of 
Weſt Gothland, which acquired and 
deſerved the higheſt honour upon 
the occaſion. But the nobleſt exer- 
tions of valour, when diſplayed in 
ſeaſons of ill · fortune, are apt to paſs 
unnoticed in a crowd of ſurround- 
ing diſaſters ; or at leaſt loſe. much 
of their eſtimation and value with 
the public, whoſe thoughts are oc- 
cupied only by their loſſe. 

As the Ruſſians were able to keep 
the ſea for a conſiderable 'time after 
the late N and were en- 
tirely maſters of it, 22 
ror —— where, ſo — e city 
Stockholm itſelf was not a httle 


ter- 
of 


- alarmed under the apprehenſion of 


a deſcent; and adopted the moſt 
vigorous meaſures to repel ſuch an 
infalt. The early approach of win - 
ter in that northern climate, was a 
circumitance at this time which could - 
not be ungrateful to either, of the 
contending parties. They had both 
ſuſtained conſiderable loſſes ; they 
were both fore with wounds, and 


crippled by hard ſervice; and they 


both wanted time for repoſe, reco- 
very, and reparation. Neither nad 
either fide any great object in view, 
which came at all within the reach 

[*NÞ 4 146 264) Of 


14 


% 


"blows, and mutual bloodſhed, coy}d curity of their reſpective fronten 


contention at the preſent. - turned to his capital, 
Under theſe circumſtances, the | 
r c H A f. IX 


the States General, which agitate the whole kingdom of France, Kiy 


"the new convention of the flates ; with awhich-the ſcheme of a double th 
_ their popularity by iſſuing an arret, which, if adopted, might be confident 
tempt by the popular parties, as falling ſhort of their views. Vina 


| 24 their rights, which renders them ftill more odious. Diviſions and jt 
K Ae, to fide with the commons, or third ate. Commons wiſh ibu 


"oppoſed by the nobles. ' In'the provincial aſſembly of the lates of Dauþbi 
| —— contrary to the general ſenſe of their orders. Differences bus 
2 


* {40h0 are called the Triumvirate) preſent a memorial to the king, wi 
© "Increaſes the popular odium againſt tbem to the higheft pitch. Mas 
/ "purſued by the "duke of Orleans to acquire popularity in Paris. M. Net 
"\ blamed for not having uſed any means to reconcile the jarring fad 
b "to" allay the national ferment, previous to the eleftions. He fi 
2 mitmorial tothe king, ſirongly urging the meaſure of double reprejental 
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| Yant and critical queſtions, relative tothe manter of voting, and K 
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of near attainment; ſo that hard hoſtile armies looked only to bb, 


be the only fruits of their farther for the winter, and the king », 


New convention of Notables. Great queſtions relative to the organiztin 


refigns himſelf entirely to the advice of M. Nectar. That miniſter tal 
decided part in favour of the double repreſentation of the comnions ; ti 
iets no opinion on other queſtions of great importante, which art lift, i 
"the event, to chance. Notables, as evell as the parliament of Park 
firongly recommend, that the conflitution of 1614 ſhould. be the ml 


preſentation directly militates. - Parliament of Paris endeavour to rum 


as the Magna Charta of French liberty. * Treated with the utmuft a 


jealoufies and difſentions between the three orders which were to compuje 
"ftater. Nobles, odious in the extreme. Dukes aid peers offer to cont 
Jute a due proportion to the public expences; and & ſimilar diſpoſition ja 
general among the nobles ; but this diſpoſition appears too late to affrd 
tisfaion. ' Nobility, goaded by numberleſs attacks, publiſh a declarat 


. loufies among themſelves at this critical period. ' Diſſentions in the path 
ments. Clergy as little united as the nobles. Curates, or pariſb pri 


ree orders ſhould fit in one chamber, deliberate in common, and with 
- beads, inſtead of voting by orders, according to former practice. Sim 


"the nobles and clergy coaleſce with the commons, and thereby eftablif 


e nobles and commons of Britany riſe ſo high as to carry the appearant 
4 civil war. "Count d Artois, with the princes of Conde, and On 


and making himſelf reſponſible for its conſequences. * King according) | 
a decree for that purpoſe ;* but leaves, undecided and open, the ver)! 


ring of the fates in ont, or in three chambers. . Unfortunate and ri 
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for amending the conſtitution, which were ſubſequently propojed, but rejected. 

Hacient prattice and nature of the Cahiers, or inſtructians given by the 
elefers to their deputies in the fates. Nobles bound by oath not to fit or 
wote in one common-afjambly. Apboriſtic ſtatement of the views of the dif- 
ferent parties. Some farther particulars relative 10 them. Me 7 the 
deputies to the flates arrive at Verſailles, but the delays cauſed by the 
clackiont in Paris prevent their opening the aſſembly. Some explanation of 
the terms Primary Aſemblies, and Primary Ele&ions, with the manner of 
their application. Violent riot in Paris, and much blood ſhed. 


E obſerved in our firſt chap- 
| ter that Mr. Neckar had at 
he beginning of winter ſummoned 
x new convention of Notables, in or- 
ler to receive their opinion and ad- 
ice, on ſeveral ſubjects relative to 

ie convocation of the States Gene- 
al. Two great queſtions were at 
lue between the three orders or 
laſſes from which that body was to 
de drawn, namely the nobles, the 
py, and the tiers Vetat, or com- 
nons; and theſe neceſſarily agitated 
e whole nation. The ar was, 
'hether the deputies of the three 
ders of the ſtate ſhould meet to- 
ether in one aſſembly, in which all 
te concentrated powers of the 
dates General ſhould reſide ?- or, 

bether they ſhould be divided, as 
ey had been at the laſt meeting, in 
614, into three chambers, through 
ach of which a reſolution muſt be 
ied (or at leaſt through two of 


zem) before it became the ac- 


nowledged act of the ſtates? 
oting by heads was the term ap- 
lied to the firſt of theſe alterna- 
one voting by orders, to the 
cond, | 
The next queſtion was, Whether 
je number of deputies from each 

the orders ſhould be the ſame as 
| 1614, which was about three 
undred of each? or, Whether, the 


ergy and nobles ſtill adhering to 
- ſentation entirely effective, and the 


7 former numbers, the third 


Rr ay jolng bs 


hundred deputies, which would 


equal both in number ? . 

This was called the double repre- 
ſentation of the people. And the 
gaining of this point was not only 
the great and principal object in 
view with the third eſtate, but 
united the wiſhes of the republican 
party, and of all the factioas through 
out the kingdom, under whatever 
denominations. they were claſſed. 
This was deemed, even by, mode- 
rate men, in ſome degree neceflary, 
as it was generally taken for. grant- 
ed, and the court itſelf molt. un- 
wiſely adopted the opinion, that the 
clergy and nobles, being privileged 
bodies, would coaleſce, and act 


* 


nearly, if not entirely, together; 


ſo that forming two bodies to one, 
and amounting to about double in 
number, whether they voted by or- 
ders or by heads, it was ſuppoſed 
that they would carry. every queſ- 
tion againſt the commons. But if 


the double repreſentation took place, 


the commons would then have, 600 


votes to oppoſe. the 300 of each 


other order, and they werte ſure of 


. deſertions from each; particularly 


that many of the curates would join 


them; while they had nothing leſs 


than a certainty that the members 
of their own order would hold well 
together. Wen 
But to render the double repre- 
ſuperiority. of the third eſtate oo 
* | plets 


— 


- 
- 


* 


* 


* 


o 
3 


i 


Was called, of the | 
one aſſembly; whereby, fitting to- 


-and deliberations diſtra 


S.- 


that the ſyſtem of amalgamation 
would prevent the poſſibility of ſuch 

> diſputes. 1 5 = 

On theſe queſtions the king's ab- 

„ Jolute authority was equally appeal- 

ed to by all the parties for a final 


© 
— _ 


[| _.. vereign, refigne 
t the advice of Mr. Neckar in 


every thing relative to this ſubject, 
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| and laſting, another great 


of ſcarce 


—_—— be 
7 


Thie was the amalgamation, as it 
ree orders in 


F r, without any ction, in 
ſame chamber, they ſhould vote 
by heads, and the majority of votes, 
without any regard to orders, be of 
courſe concluſive. The real views in 
this deſign were very well covered, 


by a reference to the conduct of the 
- ancient ſtates general, who, with 


very. few exceptions, had been ren- 
dered totally uſeleſs to the nation, 
through the idle diſputes and ridi- 


_ eulous quarrels which continually 


took place between the different 
'orders, relative to privileges and 
other matters of no public moment, 
whereby their time being waſted, 
d, they 
at length became as odious to the 
people as to the crown itſelf ; the 


r grudging the expence my 


were put to by convocations whi 


- found by experience. to be 
— unprofitable. This evil, whe- 
-ther juſtly or not, was induſtriouſly 
-repreſented to the public, and by 


men not deſtitute of ability, as pro- 
».ceeding entirely, from the ancient 


- ſtates general ing claſſed in dif- 
ferent orders, and fitting in differ- 


ent chambers: while they held out, 


deciſion ; the plenitude of his Per 
not being yet openly queſtion 

any. On the Other hand, the fo. 
d himſelf entirely 


* 


an the former. 


cal ceconomy had, along with a nan. 


* 


whoſe popularity he thought 
afford a ſanction to * 2 
vered by his name, and thereby 
prove the means of procuring hin 
that quiet and eaſe in governmey 
which he wiſhed beyond all thi i 
Wp- 


That minifter, whoſe real or 
poſed talents for finance and poli 


ber of fortuitous circumſtances, ri. de 
ed him to a degree of public Opinion co 
and credit which has not often bem i © 


——_— found himſelf entirely ou 
of his element when he became in- 
volved in the untried and diffcal 
ſcience of political legiſlation, Sur: 
rounded and overawed by powerfd 
and a unable to fp 
thom their deſigns, and incapabl 
even of ſuſpecting their infidion 
views, he was liable to fall im 


every ſnare which was laid for hn C 
As vanity poſſeſſed no ſmall I ru. 
ip his compoſition, it laid him the fufi 
more open to be played 'upa, 1 
Standing as he did, the minifer u bie 
the people, and owing his elevation ade 
to them, that circumſtance alc decic 
independent of education and hy eithe 
bit, could not but give him a free by 
bias to the popular party. Honel Cham 
himſelf, Ie in "all HM mal 
views, he ſeems to have built u e 
much upon the rectitude of othe comn 
and not to have been aware that inp P*"* 
defigns of men often extended wi Kere 
beyond their preſent avowal or & x 
tion. | 

Wich theſe diſpoſitions, 1 e 
Neckar wiſhed to make great 5 mn 
ceſſions to gratify and fats b = 
people, and to render their futul Ut 
condition happy; but he was # | rod, 
ſame time equally intent w Pn, 
ſerve the prerogatives, rights, mn | a & 
authority of the crown undimm "a d 
ed, in all things which were ven face \ 
ſary to give effect and ene! fe 
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erament, He bly 
Id not wiſh that the crown ſhould 
have the power of doing wrong in 
any eſſential matters; and be ſtill 
eſs intended that the ancient rights 
of the ſovereignty ſhould be ſub- 
verted. In the purſuit of this ſyſ- 
tem, it is now evident, that he was 
deficient with reſpe& to ſteadineſs, 
courage, and ſagacity, and 2 
can be more clear than that he di 
not foreſee the conſequences of bis 
own moſt favourite meaſures. Wiſh- 
ing to pleaſe all parties, he tempo- 
rized; and loſt the opinion and con- 
fdence of all; and while he ear- 


neſtly endeavoured to eſtabliſh or- 


der, good temper, and o- 
3 in 2 Benda hs * 
fortunately, but unwittingly, be- 
tame, in no ſmall degree, the in- 
ſtrument of the miſchief and con- 
futon which followed. _, 

With reſpect to the queſtions 
which now ſo much agitated the 
nation, that miniſter never gave any 
decided opinion upon the ſubjects, 
either of the ſtates voting by heads 
or by claſſes ; of their fitting in one 
chamber or in three; nor of their 
amalgamation ; but with reſpect to 
the double repreſentation of the 


commons, he. took a moſt decided 


part in favour of that meaſure, and 
perſevered in it with no ſmall de- 
pree of pertinacity. The notables 
vere of a directly contrary opinion. 
They recommended the conſtitution 
of 1614, as the model by which the 
preſent convocation of the ſtates 


ſhould be regulated, as that had 


been by the regulations and orders 
lablihed by their | predeceſſors. 
That the three orders ſhould con- 
dd their deliberations in ſeparate 
chambers, as had ever been the caſe, 
lnce the third eſtate had been firſt 
Knitted" to theſe convocations by 


Philip le Bel, in the year 1302; 


and that the three orders ſhould 


conſiſt of ſomething near equal num- 
bers, amounting to about 300 each. 
The notables, in giving this ad- 
vice, only trod in the ſteps of the 
a of Paris, which had 
fore given its unqualified opinion 


in ſupport of the principle of con- 


voking the ſtates general accord- 
ing to the conſtitution of 1614. 
This conduct of the parliament, 
which in other ſeaſons would have 
been productive of all the applauſe 
which uſually attended their pro- 
ceedings, upon this occaſion 

duced a very different effect. The 
minds of men were now too much 
_— and the new-fangled _— 
of government too widel Pu. 
to — of their being at all ſatiſ- 
fied with thoſe ſecurities or conceſ- 
ſions, which would before have 
occaſioned the greateſt joy and 
triumph. All the former popular 
acts of that aſſembly, all the ardu- 
ous conflicts which they 
tained with the late adminiſtration, 
as well as that unconquerable cou- 
rage and perfeyerance which ended 
only with its downfal, were no at 


once forgotten; and thoſe diſtin- 


uiſhed members. whoſe zeal and 
ufferings had ranked them among 
the heroes and martyrs of patriotiſm, 
were regarded, in the inflamed 
minds of the commons, as the con- 
temptible tools of arĩſtacracy. 

This unexpected change in che 
— opinion was moſt ſenſibly felt 


y the parliament; who, in order to 


recover the affection of the 5 
aſſembled with more than u 

formality early in December, in- 
viting at the ſame time (to give 
the greater eclat to their pro- 
ceedings) the attendance” of the 


princes and peers, At this meeting 


4 


had "fuſe. 
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they iſſued a piece, under the title of 
an artet on the preſent ſtate of the 
nation, containing a number of re- 
ſolutions, which ſeemed to include 


their ideas of the principal points 


of French liberty. It lays down, as, 
a poſition not to be departed from, 
that ho aſſembly could be conſidered 
as truly national, which did not aſcer- 
- tain the following eſſential points in 
_ favour of the people, namely, The 

nodical return of the ſtates ge- 
neral: No ſubſidy to be allowed, 
under any pretence, that was not 
nted- by the ſtates: No law to 
executed by the courts of juſtice 
which the ſtates had not conſented 


25 


to The ſuppreſſion of all thoſe. 


taxes that marked a diſtinction be- 
tween the orders; and their replace - 
ment by common ſubſidies equally 
impoſed on all :—The reſponſibility 
of miniſters:—The right of the ſtates 
eneral to bring accuſations before 
e courts... of juſtice for crimes 
that intereſt. the whole nation: 
The protection of the liberty of ci- 
tizens, by obliging every man, de- 
tained in a royal priſon, to be put 
into the hands of his proper judges : 
—And laſtly, the lawful freedom of 
- thepreles. ; 
- Theſe proviſions for eſtabliſhing 
and preſerving the rights and ſecu- 
rity of the le, and the attain- 
ment of which, only a. {mall time 
back, would have _ conſidered 
48 N a glorious Magna 
Charta of French freedom, _ as 
forming a new epocha in the hiſ- 
tory of that country, were now re- 
ceived not only with indifference, 
but with the greateſt contempt. 
They fell ſo far Hort of the ideas of 
liberty. and equality now ſpread, 
that they, could not be liſtened to 
__ with, patience ;- the parliament. of 
Paris was totally diſappointed 1n 


the hope of recovering that poyy. 
larity which it ſo eagerly ſought; aud 
from this time continued to dwin. 
dle day after day into ſtill lower 
degrees of inſiguificance, until it 
was at length totally laid aſide, and 
all its paſt exertions and conſequence 
forgotten, 

In the mean time the preatef 
jealouſy and diſſention ſubſiſted be. 
tween the different orders which 
were to compoſe the ſtates, The 
third eſtate, or commons, fo far 
from being ſatisfied with the ſub. 


miſſion of the nobility to an equal) 


taxation, and to contribute in fu- 
ture a due proportion in the raiſing 
of ſubſidies, would overthrow all 
privileges whatever; and would 
not conlider that as a conceſſion 
which they claimed as an abſolute 
rs This idea of extinguiſhing 
all claims, founded upon ancient 
uſage, compact, or privilege was 
carried ſo far as to trench in ſome 
reſpects upon private property, and 
in one inſtance to affect the circum- * 
ſtances of a numerous order of the 
ſtate, many of whom were among 
thoſe the Leal. able to bear ſuch x 
loſs. For many of the lords had 
ages ſince, whether upon principles 


of kindneſs or mutual utility, re- 


leaſed their peaſants from that ſtate 
of vaſſalage in which they. were 
then held, and received certain fixed 
rents from them as a compenls- 
tion for their lands; but, under the 
preſent ſcheme and philoſophy df 
2 equality, it was taught 1 
an intolerable grievance and op: 
preſſion, to pay a price for the en. 
* of thoſe rights and goods 
of nature to which every man Wa 
as ſuch, equally entitled. Seven 
feudal rights and ſervices were like; 
wiſe Au retained in moſt or 
lordſhips or manors, ſome of * 
ö | wer 


— 


rs, perhaps more, diſcharged in 
== The fols of theſe rents and 
ſervices would be very ſeverely felt 
by the ſmaller nobility, who were 
very numerous, and who being obli- 
— to ſupport a certain degree of 
rank in very ſtraitened circum- 
ſtances, could expect nothing leſs 
than utter ruin and miſery to their 
families, when to this defalcation 
from their narrow incomes, was to 
be added the ſhare which they were 
in future to afford to the common 
taxation. f 
For the nobility, who, moſt fa- 
tally to themſelves, had in the year 
1787 held ſo tenacious a graſp of 
their pecuniary exemp:ibns that they 
arr) pave coincide in affording the 
ſmalleſt aid to extricate their ſove- 
reign or the public from the emer- 
gencies in which they were involved, 
and thereby opened the way to all 
the degradations which the monarch 
had fince undergone, as well as to 
all the diſorder and ill temper of the 
preſent time, were now become, not 
only fully ſenſible of their error, but 
degan to perceive and to feel ſome 
part of the growing danger of their 


France had already preſented a 
memoir to the king, offering to 
dear their due, proportion of the 
public charges, and, ſo far as they 
could, anſwering for the reſt of the 
nobility as holding the fame ſenti- 
ments; and they were | ſupported 
in this engagement by the public 
declarations or avowed diſpoſition 
of the nobles in different parts of 
tie kingdom. But their repentance, 


or right ſenſe of their condition, was 


o late! the ſeaſon was now palt ! 
and the popular ferment was grown 
to ſoch a height, that all hope of 
conelliation ſeemed at an end. 


ſituation ; the dukes and peers of 
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were commuted for in money, and 


For no equalization. of taxes, no 


eaſe in their own ſituation, no ex- 


altation of their political importance 
in the ſtate, ſeemed now capable of 


affording any gratification to the 


commons, while the other two claſ- 
ſes poſſeſſed a fingle privilege, or 
any. degree of importance diſtinct 
from the general maſs. As the 
writers, as well as the orators, and 
thoſe numerous ſets who were 


counted philoſophers, were almoſt 


all on the popular ſide, ſo the te- 
nures of the nobility were rendered 
ſo odious in the numberleſs writings 
which were every hour publiſhed on 
the ſubject, and their privileges, 
claims, conduct and ſervices placed 
in ſuch ridiculous and degrading 
points of view, that the nobles 
thought it neceſſary to iſſue a decla- 
ration in defence, wherein they in- 
liſted that their feudal rights were 
inviolable property, coeval with 
their eſtates, and equally acquired 
by the valour of their anceftors; 
that they had been eſtabliſhed by 
the original conſtitution of the coun. 
iy, and confirmed by the ſanction 
of unnumbered laws and of untold 
ages. But this declaration, inſtead 
of producing any good, or contri 
buting in any degree-to allay the 
revalling animoſity, ſerved only to 
increaſe the unpopularity and odium 
under which the nobility, already la- 
boured. Lek 
At the very time that the cloſeſt 
union would have been iadiſpenſably 
neceſſary, to reſiſt the deſigns that 
were laid againſt the whole of their 
immunities and diſlinctions, the ho- 


bility. were divided by various jea- 


louſies among themſelves, and ſplit 
into violent factions. That ſuperi- 
ority aſſumed by the dukes and peers 
of * from their poſſeſſing ſeats 
in the parliament of Laie, from 


1 1 


| nd 
their 
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their being conſidered as the here- 
ditary counſellors of the crown, 
a diſtinction of very long 


g, and | hitherto, like other 
old eſtubliſhmens, paſſed over with- 
out exciting much care or enquiry, 
became; in this ſeaſon of innovation, 
and under the influence of that reſt- 
lefs ſpirit which marked the genius 
and temper of the time, an object of 
much diſſatis faction and envy with 
thoſe nobles, who from the largeneſs 
of their poſſeſſions, the antiquity or 

lic ſervices of their families or 
all together, thought them- 
ſelves no leſs entitled to fo flattering 


- & pre-emmence. 


In the fame manner, and as if 
the contagion was general and un- 
avoidable, the parliaments were torn 
to pieces by internal difſentions. For 


| the places of judges, in theſe bodies, 


had by degrees been rendered in a 
great e hereditary, the ſon 
uſually fucceeding the father in the 


. oface; if he had attained a 


maturity at the deceaſe of the for- 
mer. This was confidered both an 
intolerable grievance, and an abſo- 
late injury, by the pleading lawyers, 
who-ſaw themſelves nearly cut off 


from ever attaining. thoſe emolu- 


ments and diſtinctions, which they 


conſidered as the proper objects of 


their profeſional ambition, as well 
as the due rewards of merit and 


ability, and neceſſary encourage 


ments to affiduity; labour and ex- 
ertion. Tley aecordingly formed 
a ſtrong and numerous as well as 

ious party, to down the 
— 2 and ruin chem with the pub- 
ic. The former were not always 
corrett in their deciſions; wrong 
was ſometimes confirmed or eſta- 
bliſhed ; and it had happened in ſome 


notorious and celebrated criminal 


2892 


their 
judges and the courts odious; and 
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or excited the horror of all Europe, 
that the innocent were condemned 
to ſuffer the moſt eruel puniſhment, 
which the law permitted for the 
higheſt degrees of guilt. Though 
ſuch caſes were not frequent, ye 
when they occurred; the moſt emi 
nent of the pleading advocates di 
not miſs the occaſion of acquiring 
great popularity by the courage 
and eloquence wich which they de. 
fended the oppreſſed and injured; 
they boldly controverted and ar- 
raigned, and ſometimes ſucceſsfully, 
the deciſions of the judges; and if 
every thing elſe failed, where the! 
caſe was ſufficiently clear, they ap 
pealed to the world at wes © 
publiſting the proceedings. But in 
this eager chace of popularity they 
not feldom overſhot the mark; for, 
being in the habit of oppoſing the 
judges, and growing warm in the 
exerciſe, they would ſtrain and wary 
the law from its uſual and naturil 
bias, — make it ſuit the — 
purpoſe. They, however, gai 

7 my rendering both the 


were indifferent as to the conſe- 
quences, under a reliance, that thei 
own legal knowledge and abilities 
would in all caſes, and in any chang? 
that could take place, be indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary. | 
It is well known that the Frenci 
rſiaments boaſted a peculiar n6- 
ility of their own, originating from 
particular office and rank. It ſeem 
ed as if ſome fatality had, in thi 
ſeaſon of innovation and dangei, 
prompted ſeveral of theſe provit- 
cial bodies to become diſſatisfied 
with their former privilege and bo- 
nour, and to attempt, by a new Ne. 
ulation, that none but gentlemel 
by which is intended the fmalk 
nobility) ſhould be admitted — 


r K ee RW 
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ir reſpetive aſſemblies, No- 
ling could have been a greater in- 
\|t or injury. to the third eſtate than 


dis meaſure of folly and vanity, 


time had been afforded for its 
ing carried into effect; it having 
png been one of the moſt crying 
rieyances of that body,that, throu 
be partiality of the crown, nearly 
promotions, whether civil, mili- 
ary, naval, or eccleſiaſtical, were 
onopolized by the nobility. The 
Front and intended injury were the 
tore galling to the commons, as 
ing offered by men who were 
rawn from the common maſs of 
itizens, | but who now, regarded 
heir fellows with ſuch marked diſ- 
ain, that they would for ever ſhut 
em ont from poſſeſſing the ſame 
dvantage. eſe circumftances 
red to render the parliaments not 
ly unpopular but odious ; and 
het ſubſequent fall, to be neither 


ended with pity, nor accompanied 


th reſpect. 
Other pr 


| diſunitin 


ent cauſes operated 
and weakening the 
bility. Many of the moſt neceſ- 
ous, the turbulent, or the 
of profligate, rejoiced in the pre- 
nt ferment ; they wiſhed for diſ- 
Irbance and commotion, a ſtate of 
ngs by which they could not loſe 
deb, but from whence the eager- 
s of hope and deſire flattered 
em with proſpects of great poſſi- 
advantage. Theſe eagerly 
ght popularity at any price and 
all events, Without any more re- 
to the benefit or ſecurity of 
ar particular order, than to the 
eral good of the ſtate. Some, 
lied rank and great power, were 
poſed to entertain views of a re- 


Me but dangerous ambition, which 


id have no other hope of obtain- 
in end, than amid the diſorders 


produced by ſome great convul ſion 
apr ſtate. Upon this principle, 
it was their intereſt to promote by 
all means the preſent ferment z con- 
fidering the rage and violence of 
the people as the proper diſpotitions - 
for rendering them hereafter the 
uſeful and active inſtruments in the 
roſecution of their on deſigus. 
boch men could not want retainers 
and aſſociates either in their own or 


any other order. | | 
It had always been reckoned 
highly diſgraceful in France, for a 
nobleman to become a member of 
the third eftate ; and. on the other 
ſide, it was held no leſs dif | 
to the commons to elect a nobleman 
to be their delegate; ſuch a meaſure, 
befides other grounds of objection, 
ſeeming to be a tacit acknowledg- 
ment, that no one of their own claſs 
was properly qualified to be their 
repreſentative. But all delicacy or 
ſqueamiſhneſs in this reſpet was 
now, in ſome inſtances, laid by on 


both fides in the preparation for the 
approaching el | 


ion of the ates. 
Some of the moſt factions and deſ- 
te of the nobility, either deſpair- 
ing of being choſen by their own - 
order, or holding, that the tiers 
Petat would, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, afford a more ample field 


for the diſplay of their 225 as 
ſ 


well as a more fertile for the 
propagation of their opinions and 
deſigns, uſed all their intereſt and 


addreſs to obtain ſeats among the 


— while _— motives - 
and difpofitions to thoſe ch urged 
them a application, operating 
with no leſs effect on the other ſide, 
they were received with arms. 
As if the ſpirit of difcord was 
now deſtined to infe& all orders d 
men, ſo the clergy were little Better 


farisfied,' or united among them 


ſelyes 
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felyes than ha ather claſſes ihe 
ople. The curates, or pari 
2 who lived among and aſ- 
Eur with the commons, had 
very generally, though in a leſs or 
eater. degree as chance or temper 
rated, imbibed many of the po- 
palar notions and opinions. But 
there was a peculiar grievance re- 
lative to themſelves, which. 2 
little open complaint, the g 
juſtly — at. This was the 
1 05 which the nobility had, 
probably in all times, poſleſſed,. of 
nearly. all the dignities and emolu- 
ments in the church; which, alon 
with its being a conſtant object o 
. Vexation, Fa 7 and envy, could 
not but operate fatally to the diſ- 
couragement of learning, virtue, 
8 among the inferior clergy, 
add to the diligent exerciſe of thoſe 
duties, which require ſuch conſtant 
labour and care in the application, 
and are ſo indiſpenſably neceſlary in 
that body. It is, however, proba- 
ble, that this grievance was more 
felt and thought of in the preſent 
ſeaſon of reform and innovation, 
than it bad been at any former pe- 


The jealouſy and diſlike between 
the nobility and commons was every 
day. increaſing, and ſtrongly indi- 
cating miſchiefs and evils, which it 
mould have been the, great object 

of a wiſe and prudent government 
to prevent or evade. For the diſ- 
poſition of the nobles to ſubject their 
eſtates. in future to a proportional 

are of the public 3 afford 

„as we have already ſeen, no ſa- 

tis faction to the commons, while the 
former would have this conſidered 
8 as a conceſſion of favour, 
ut 
of their right of exemption. The 
chief uo contention was, 


* * 
TS LE 114 


and currency to it from their on 


y,NO means as any dereliction tyrannical 


the late adminiſtration; che 


however, the queſtion of amal 
mation, or the three orders fi 
and voting in common in one genes! 
ral aſſembly. This point the com- 
mons were determined, if poſible 
to carry at all events; deeming) 
every other acquiſition imperſes 
and of little value, without the 
ſtrength and , efficacy which thiz: 
was capable of communicatiag; 
while the nobility, in general, were 
as obſtinately bent on its rejetiou 
But a part of their own body eln. 
bliſhed an alarming precedent u. 
gainſt the conduct and ſentiment 
of the great majority; for at d 
rovincial meeting of the ſtates of 
auphiny, the nobles and clergy 
not only coaleſced ĩato one common 
mals with the repreſentatives of the 
people,- but it was determined by 
that aſſembly, that their deputies 
the ſtates general ſhould be inſtru, 
ed to ſupport ſtedfaſtly the queſting 
of amalgamation, and to give weight 


example, by neither ſitting or voting 
in any other manner. | 
The commons of Britany, wit, 
from the ypion of that province wi 
France, had to the preſent day 1t* 
tained ſome greater portion of free 
dom than any others in the king 
dom, and who had for ſome un 
as we have heretofore ſeen, ben 
in habits. of great licenſe and d 
order, being now fired by thee 
ample of Dauphiny, infiſted thi 
their ſtates ſhould be modelled 
the ſame manner; but this bein 
peremptorily refuſed by the gent 
men, who thought it a moſt 1 
grateful return for the zeal, ſpi 
and riſque with which they had iq 
ported the public rights, again 
ſigus and attempt! 


ences grew ſo high, and de 2 
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onal 


aged, that the country was for ſe- 


eral weeks in little, if auy thing, 


{s than in à ſtate of civil war. 

Ou the other hand, the count 
Artois {the king's ſecond brother) 
ith the two princes of Conde and 
Conti, who were at this time 
lled the Triumvirate, and who were 


the head of thoſe ſcattered par- 


which ſtill retained © ſome at- 
chment to the court, declared 
emſelves ſtrongly -in ſupport of 
rights of the nobility, and pre- 
ted a memorial to the king, in 
bich, along with a profeſſion, in 
name of that body, of their wil. 
oneſs to contribute to the exi- 


acies of the ſtate by conſenting 


an equalization” of taxes, they, 
rever, reſerved the obnoxious 
pifion, -* that this was to be 
conſidered as a matter of con- 
deſcenfion and favour, but - not 


+ cool And having treated, 


me memorial, ſome of the 
pretenſions of the third eſtate 
great freedom, if not ſeverity, 
niſed the indignation of that 
erous and formidable party to 
digheſt pitch, ſo that the count, 
had long been ſufficiently unpo- 


ties were ſo much en- 


difficulty. 


as his citadel. There he laid bim - 


ſelf out by all poſſible me ans to at- 
tain à popularity, in the acquiſition 
of which he had hitherto through 
life been ſingularly © unfortunate. 
His immenſe fortune (being reckon- 


ed the richeſt ſubject in Europe, and 
his yearly income eſtimated at ſome- 


thing about half a million ſterling) 
rela 


red this deſign, in the preſent 


ſtate of things, a matter of no great 
he ftreets were de- 
luged by an uncountable ' multitude 
0 Tag bend, partly natives, but 


PO 


different provinces, who, hungry, 


ragged, and abandoned, were rea 


to perform any ' ſervice of 


they were capable, for food and co- 


vering. By exceſſive largeſſes in 
money and corn, he ſoon 
the idol of that'vaſt and profligate 


city, and ſeemed to ſücceed in Kit. 


ing the place which had bern bc- 
cupied by the duke of Beaufort to- 
wards the middle of the laft cen- 
tury, and to ſtand fair for attaining 


as he had done, the title of king of 


the mob. It was impoflible that 
ſuch a man, in ſuch a fituation and 
ſuch circumſtances, ſhould be deſ- 
titute of a confiderable party, Mi- 


a 2 number outcaſts of the 


became 


- 


rabeau, ind ſome other of the moſt 
violent demagogues in the 12 of i 
ing convulſions, were cloſely o- 
nected with him, and were 7 0 
to be actuated in their proceedings © 
by views very different from thoſe * 
' which were oſtenſiblyx avawed. : 
While the duke, wrapped up in the * 
darkneſs of his Olympus, and fixed 
in the centre of all the pots... 
intrigues, cabäls, and violence of 
the metropolis, was, without any” 
viſible exertion, för à confiderabte 


was now execrated through- 
the nation, and confidered as 
common enemy of the people: 
Od theſe circumſtances fail to 
de the general animoſity to 
nobility. 4128 
e firſt prince of the blood, the 
of Orleans, had, upon the 
pe of miniſtry, been diſcharged 
i king from the reſtrictions 
a confined him to his country 
tReinly ; but, inftead of going 
rt, de proceeded to the pa- | 
Male in Paris, which was his time; ſuppoſed to E the 
ſtate,” and which for ſome and to des we urſe of 
ap have been eonlidered "peſt, T1 5s 290 0 
AXXI. 9 ory (*0] 
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eke a genre 
in a very great meaſure to the 


eeding evils. . The king's de-. 


dn on dy; oe 2 * 
n. final, and not pt WIHRINgLY 
pitted to, „ and 
ed; for none of the parties had 


called in queſtion the plenitude 


uus authority, at leaſt until the. 
ing of the ſtates, to act in all 
os. a5  proviſionary legiſlator. 
did it require any great ſaga- 
to foreſee, that the great point 
2 double repreſentation being 


ed by the third eftate, while the 
r, of amalgamating the three. 


rs into one, was left 'open and 
cided, they would immediately 
or toſeize the advantage thus 
ed, and that their ſucceſs in the 
inſtance would render them 
itely more ſtrenuous and im- 
pus in their efforts to obtain 
ond, which could alone com- 
cate that full efficacy to the 
le repreſentation which they 
d and aimed at. Nor did it 
more difficult to perceive the 
er of truſting the whole power. 
mighty ſtate in the hands of a 
alſembly, without any other 
eck or regulate its conduct, or 
3 whatever in the govern- 
which could, even by the in- 
Won of a negative, attempt. to 
in the exorbitances to which 


body, poſſeſſed of ſuch un- 


ped authority, mult almoſt be 
ly ſubject. It was evident, 
uch an aſſemblage all its 
mult be ſubjected to the ca- 
or deſign. of a majority; that 
Majority, once formed, would 
come too much tnamoured 
new power, not to cohere 


woether in its ſupport z that 


Wenung minority, what- 
number, could do nothing 


% 


mon aſſembly. 


and clergy 


more than complain (if they were 
allowed. to | do that) and would 
thereby become entirely uſeleſs, 
while the triumphant majority, by 


a proper management of the in- 
flared x N 


populace, with the national 
purſe and the ſword in their hands, 
might eſtabliſh the moſt complete 
tyranny, under a republican name 
or form, and render it unalterable, 
by boldly perpetuating their own 
ence. | 
Theſe, not only poſſible but 
bable L Ae — 
overlooked upon this occaſion. 
Some well - judged propoſals 
were, however, made for mollifying 
or correQting this ſtate of 
and for conciliating the animo 
of the parties: for the nobles had 


bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath, 


never to ſubmit to the a 
mating or conſolidating 


t ſyſtem, ſo 
far as to fit or to vote in ane com 


One of theſe ſchemes was, that 
the repreſentatives of the nobles 


| ſhould be united in one 
aſſembly, and ſhould ſupply, at leaſt 
in a certain degree, the Place of che 
houſe of lords in England; while 
the third eſtate ſhould, ſit by itſelf, 
under the name of the b of come» 


The ſecond ſcheme was much 
more comprehenfive.. It propoſed 
to unite, as the other did, the clergy 
and nobility in one houſe; but to 
reſtrict the number of ſeats poſſeſſed 
by both to a certain given and pro- 
portional number; that the clergy 
ſhould be choſen by rotation; that 
the nobles ſhould poſſeſs à certain 
ven quantity of land to qualify 
m for election; but in order that 
the ſervices - of merit and ability 
ſhould not be loſt to the public, nor 
utility ſacrificed to-forms, that the 
ſ*OT » * eldeſt 


eldeſt ſons or jmmegiare heirs of 
theſe noble poſſeſſors ſhould be like- 
wiſe qualified to fill ſeats, if elected; 
and laſtly, to enlarge the Phet of 
repreſentation in the third eſtate, 
to remove prejudices, and to unite 
every rank and claſs of the people 
in one common intereſt, that the 
nobility at large, as well as the 
clergy, who were not appointed to 
the upper, but leſs numerous aſſem- 


by the commons as their repreſen- 
tati ves in the third eſtate; the num- 


its original defignation. 


It is eafily, ſeen that this ſcheme, 
if adopted, would, among its ſmall- 


of introducing much decency, ur- 
banity, and order, in the delibera- 
tons and proceedings of that body; 
that it would likewiſe have tended 
to a general diffuſion of intelligence 
and public knowledge among the 
members, which was much and 
particularly wanted in whatever 
related to foreign affairs and con- 
nections; that it muſt have had an 


Judices, curing animoſities, and 
coaleſcing all the claſſes of the peo- 

ſe; and that. it would have ob- 
viated that reproach ſince thrown 
upon the conſtituent aſſembly, that 
they w re moſtly compoſed of law- 
Vers, attormes, country curates, ar- 
tiſts, and authors; that many of 
them were men of narrow minds, 
and of very circumſcribed know- 
ledge; and were as little reſpectable 
in point of property, as of ability 
or knowledge. Theſe were, how- 
ever, bat {maſter matters, when 
placed in compariſon with that ex- 
elleney of conftiturion, and that 
juſt fitneſs, due proportion, ſtrength, 
and ſecurity of all the parts of ga- 


* 
** 4 * 
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vent all exceſs in any; that underſy 
Bly, ſhould be qualified to be elected 
her to be till reſtricted, though, to 
er benefits, have been the means 
aſſembly, that no propoſal 1 


not difficult to find oſtenſible 


admirable; effect in removing pre- 


in each diſtrict to preſent 28 


jnſtructions, to its peculiar 6 


vernment, which the framers ul 
ſupporters of this ſcheme ſuppdl 
or ſaid might have been derived fy 
it, For they repreſented, that cd 
terpoiſes would be thus pronids 
to every diſtin power in the ſat; 
that each would operate as a che 
and regulator to the others, and; 


uards it would become impoſith 
or any one to devour all the othen 
and that thus, the moſt valuth 
parts of the Engliſh conſlitut 
would be obtained, without any; 
its defects. | | 

But the views of the commy 
were now ſo much extended, 
their defires ſo much infland } 
the year proſpect of placing all 
powers of the ſtate in one fin 


went wide of that mark could 
attended to with patience. It 


popular reaſons for the rejeclia 
ſuch a propoſal. It would bed 
graceful in the laſt degree forl 
greateſt and moſt enlightened 
tion in Europe to--botrow a 0 
ſtitution from another coull 
They poſſeſſed wiſdom and pi 
ſophy ſufficient for modelling 
regulating their 6wn goed 
without ſubmitting to the ſhamk 
degradation of 15 in any f 
beholden to the aid of ſoreig 
This idea had ſuch force, tit 
became for a conſiderable un 
fixed principle | neither to 9 
from, nor to imitate England i 
reſpect whatever Telative to tit 
and government. | 

It had at all times been 
mary in France, at the ele 
the ſtates general, for each 4 


rial of grievances, accompane 
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be practice being equally common 
ith the clergy, the nobility, ' and 
he commons, 'Theſe memorials 
inſtructions were called cabiers; 
id in proportion to the number of 
bem that coincided in pointing 
t any particular grievance, or in 
ging any particular inſtruction, it 
as expected the ſtates would pay 
articular attention to them, and re- 
ulate their conduct accordingly. 
general was the ſpirit now 
broad, that the cahiers of the no- 
lity, as well as of the clergy, went 
fully to a reform in the govern- 
ent, as thoſe of the commons; the 


ly diſtinctions of any conſequence 


ing, that although the delegates 
the nobility were inſtructed to 
re up freely the pecuniary exemp- 
dns of that order, they were fried. 
withheld from any ſurrender of 
ir feudal rights, which was in- 
ed on by the commons ; but the 
ond - diſtin tion was the great 
ee of diſcontent and vifeord, 
dving a principle in which it 


med impoſſible that the two other 


lers could accord with the third 
ute; for the deputies of the 
hmons were inſtructed, peremp- 
Wy to inſiſt upon the conſolida- 
| of the three orders in one aſ- 
Ibly. This enraged the nobi- 
ſo much, that keir delegates 
enerally, if not univerſally, 
utted to reſiſt the attempt to 
utmoſt, and to proceed to any 
remity, even to that of ſeceſſion, 
her, than ſubmit to it. The de- 
tes acted up to the ſpirit of their 
fuctiond, and beſides reſolutions 
declarations, in order to guard 
aſt the verſatility of individuals, 
vere generally bound by a 
an oath never to lit or to vote in 


Lax Tolendal. 


one common or general aſſembly, 
but to adhere firmly to their ancient 
forms and mode of acting. 4A 
Thus early. did the unfortunate 
effects of that fatal error, negli- 
gence, or whatever other name it 
may be called, which left that moſt 
eſſential queſtion of conſolidation 
open and undecided, begin to ap- 
pear, and with a moſt alarmin 
aſpect, in the firſt inſtance, nue. 
the way to all the confuſion that 
followed, to the utter degradation 
and ruin of the two firſt orders of 
the ſtate, and to the final overthrow 
of the longeſt eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment in Chriſtendom, and probably 
in the world, China itſelf not ex- 
cepted. | | 
The following ſhort account of 
the views of the different parties 
then in France is thus given by a 
perſon well acquainted with them, 
and who was himſelf an actor of 
conſideration in the ſcenes then ex- 
hibited : * That, «© the commons 
* wiſhed to conquer; the nobles 
« wiſhed to preſerve what they al- 
« ready poſſeſſed ; the clergy wait- 
ed to ſee which fide would be 
victorious, in order to join the 
« conquerors ;””—but, if any one 
ſincerely wiſhed for peace, it was 
e 
The ſtates had been ſumm 177 for 
the 27th of April, and mol of the 
deputies were on that day aſſetabled 
at Verſailles ; but the numeroys de- 
putation from Paris, as well as the 


* 


multitude of t 87 ocgaſion - 


ed ſo much delay in the elections of 
that city, that che king thought, it 
neceſſary to defer the opening of the 


_ aſſembly'unto the Ach of May. Tae 


factions who were thus brought 


from all parts of the kingdom co 


1 
in 


e 
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claſh together and ſhew their ani- eſtate, whom the celebraty 
moſity at Verſailles, were ſoon diſ- Mirabeau, finding himſelf rejege 
„ „and were arranged un- with contempt by his own ore, 
deer their relpective leaders before obtained a ſeat, and ſoon becang 
| the formal ing of the aſſembly. the moſt conſpicuous of their leaden, 
| were claſſed under three great. which he continued to be, until be 
diviſions, and theſe ſubdivided into was unexpectedly arreſted by dea 
Taller parties. in the midſt his turbulent ad 
The firſt was the ariſtocratic party, ambitious career. Nor were dem- 

who were determiued to ſupport, in cratic principles confined entirely 

all events, and at all hazards, the the third eftate ; they were adojt 


ancient form and mode of proceed- ed with no leſs violence by the h. din 
ing, dy a ſeparation of the ſtates ſhop of Autun, and the curate Gre- ele 
into three chambers, and by each goire, who headed a party a any 
chamber retaining its reſpective the clergy. | The duke of Orla but 
vero, or negative on the others. having been choſen a member A inſtr 
This party was conſiderable, whe- the ftates for his own bailliage are 
ther confidered with reſpe& to num Creſſy, in Valois, took care to repr 
ber, or to the talents and ability of vide 4 ſanction for his future con eafi 
its leaders, in both orders of the duct, by employing the e « 
nobles and of the clergy. Sieyes, who was particularly al 4zje, 
he ſecond diviſion was that of tac to him, and whoſe caneiWWſents 
te middle or moderate party; who, | ſtood high among the modem other 

- though averſe to continue the diſ- culative philoſophers and politic direc 
- tinion of three ſeparate orders, as to draw up his cahier or inftrutiug ple a 
too complicated and difficult a ſyſ- in the name of that bailywicke Th 
tem for practice, yet wiſhed for a which the abbe accompliſhed u ich 

' _  conffitution founded upon the Bri- manner that could not but a eſcat 


tiſh principle of reciprocal controul, content to the moſt Eager wille 
ſuch as we have already taken no- democracy. | 5 
- tice of. Though this party was But in this interval, between! 
not near ſo numerous as the former, firſt aſſemblage of the ſtates at Vi 
| yet it included names, both with failles, and the day appointed 
i} reſpett to talents and integrity, their formal opening, when it mi 
| Which ranked high among the moſt have. been imagined that al eren 
eminent in the ingdom; and even mur and all turbulence would 
among the commons, was ſupported been abſorbed in the expe 
dy ſuch men as Mounier, Bergaſſe, and joy excited by ſa new ad 
and Mafou et. boped- ſor an event, the proig 
- "The Taft,” bat the great and tri- populace of the metropolis d 
umphant divifion, was that over- mined to * to che collecta Wiheſe > 
BW . whelming democratic party which preſentatives of every pert 1 2 
was deſtined to ſwallow up all others, | LA hi an early and notable 
And 10 level all diſtinctions, from cimen of the ferociouſnels me t. 
the ſceptre to the bare croſs of St. manners, and of their incurak 
Louis, in che duſt. This party em- poſition to diſorder and tundi 
_ braced che molt violent and turbu- The primary elections had 
lent ſpirits of the nation in the third ſome days been carried on 


1 s 


— 
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different diſtricts of Paris z but an: Thidgs, however, went on quiet- 
this is a term and ſubject little un- 2 ſome days; but it happened 
derſtpod in this country, ſome ſhort that M. Reveilloo, a citizen of the 
explanation. may here be neceſſary. firſt order in point of reſpectabilit 
The inhabitants of every diſtrict in and opulence, and who, conducted a 
France, preparatory to the election paper - manu factory, in which 
of delegates, hold what is called a he gave conſtant employment to a 
primary aſſembly, where they chooſe great number of workmen, had pre- 
a preſcribed number of electors, who fided, along with a M. Hevrigt, and 
ars to act for the whole in the choice ſome other of the molt eminent ci- 

of a repreſentative to the ſtates. tizens in that er, whe} 4p 
The: primary aſſemblies have no- ry aſſembly held for the diſtrict of 
thing farther to do with the final St. Antoine. It is farther ſaid, that 
elefion' of delegates, nor have they being aſtoniſhed at the length and 
any knowledge who. they are to he, violence of the palitical harangues 
but they leave their cahiers or held forth by ſome of his own work 
inſtructions with the electors, which men, and at the ſtrange doctrines 
are by them communicated. to the which they advanced, Reveillon 
repreſentative, By this courſe it is could not ſo far govern his temper, 
ealily ſeen, that there is no immedi - as not to ſhew ſome marks of diſap- 
ate or near connection between the probation at their conduct. 
Glegate and thoſe whom he repre- This enraged them ſo much, that 
ſents, he being a deputy choſen. by to draw the mob entirely to their 
other deputies, and —_ nothing fide, and to render his deſtruction 
firefly to the good will of the peo- certain, his own workmen, whom 
ple at large. be had ſo long employed and main- 
Theſe primary aſſemblies, in tained, raiſed the malicious and falſe 
which cuſtom, and the practice of report againſt him, that he was at 
deſcanting upon and flating griev- che head of a combination ef ma- 
ances in their cahiers, neceſſarily nufacturers and maſters, Who had 
produced much licence of ſpeech, agreed to reduce is i wages of all 
and afforded an opportunity to the the journeymen and wor wg peo- 
meaneſt individuals, of publicly vent- ple in Paris z and that he had him- 
ing their diſcontents, could not but ſelf publicly declarad, that their 
be liable to produce ſome diſorders, © wages was not only far heypnd their 
eren in well regulated ſocieties; deſerts, but much morę than was 
but in the preſent ſtatg of Paris, neceſſary for the maintengnge. of 
their effect was highly and juſtiy them and their families. 
dreaded by the ſober, moſt duch a report, without regard to 
able, and moſt opulent part of the its falſehood, might have Hee pro- 
pizens. Whether it was to obviate ductive of, ſome miſchief in any 
ſe apprehenſions, or that the manufacturing and populous plact, 
0, thovght it otherwiſe neceſſary, but in the zumultuous Fauxbourg, 
de French guards, who. had for or ſuburb of St, Antoine; ęven prone 
"ome dime been ſtationed in that ta ungoverned riot and diſprdeyy a 
Fatal, now received orders to dou- where the population was immenie, 
die their guards, and to be conftant= it was like el A wild- 
} ready at call to preſerve order. fire to gun- powder. The zäbble, 
, evo ein 11014 ri 0 - however, 
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however, not having yet arrived at 
the height of their 47 amuſed 
thewlolyer the firſt day by burning 
M. Reveillon, and ſome others, in 

effigy; and a detachment of 1505 
"who were ſent to ſappreſs the tu- 


| molt, being tod weak for the pur- 


„their failure ſerved to increaſe 
audacity of the mob. 
* W and mutual com- 


cation produced in the night 
Jo he ſufficient to prepare them for 


8 cauſes, nor from an) — * 
mpolſe of the Ae 6 

dea inſtigated by ſome of che Tu f 

3 the e factions, as an 


xperiment to "he temper both 

of 2 mob and o cb Siber and 

6 Wen t0drawconcuion * 
* 7 wy WIFI" —_— * "= 


evade the puniſhment « due to the 
had crimes.” * 


ſtates 


might hereafter be a plicable u 
certain caſes, Thus far is cena, 
that the court and the popular pary 
charged each the other with being th 
authors of it; that each pointed an 

a great leader on the oppoſite kl 
as being the immediate inſtigaur; 
and that both ies aſſerted, with 
the utmoſt poſitiveneſs, that wretchg 
who were dying of their wounds in 
the hoſpitals, confeſſed they hal 
been hired, but either would oo 


| any pics of enormity on the ſuc- or could not declare by whom...lf 
ceed They accordingly either charge be founded, what 5, 
proce led to 0 demoliſh the houſes of means can hereafter be deemed uo to; 
April a8. M. Reveillon, and 1 execrable for the purpoſes of fa. of 
; Henriot, which they don?! ? fab 
fectually accom pliſhed - with, great Though peace was thus apparent. WW *,, - 
. diſpatch. A ſrongbod yof the guards 1 to the capital, yet de 4 
having arrived before they * ermentation among the mob wasſo WF 4 
proceed any farther in the accom- great, that it was eaſily ſeen to bed a 
pl ment of their deſigns, were à very doabtful and precarious u- WF we 
immediately ſaluted” with a violent ture; a ſtronger proof of which need; WF £7 
ſhower of ſtones and tiles, which not to be given, than that the whde WF re 
they bore for ſome time with great body of French guards in Pb 7, 
temper; but perceiving that their were obligeq to be drawn ont, vid f 4, , 
forbearance only ſerved to render loaded arms, bayonets fixed, ud fre, 
the mob more daring and violent in artillery planted in different place, W's, , 
their attack, the guards at 9 in order to inſure the execution of BWW 14, 
threw in a "cloſe and heayy fire, two ruffians who had been taken i the 4 
which made 'a miſerable laughter the very a& of plunder. It van a 
among the rabble. A great num- this inſurrection that women aer 555, 
ber were kitled ; 6 N firſt ſeen to forget all the timidi comp, 
crowded with the. wounded natural to their ſex, with all the re- hater 
terror” imme dag fo to ſtraints fixed by habit and opinion; 
infotenee; the reſt diſperſed as faſt and to mix with more than maler c, 
as they cou). line fury in ſcenes of blood and tun, 
it was ſtron alſerted at the ſtruction. It was here too that me ar 40 
time, chat chat this riot was not acciden- were taught to diſguiſe themſelvel hp 
tu and did not ariſe from the aſ- in the dreſs of women, thereby ae 


all, 


Such were the ſad wy wg under by 
which the firſt aſſemblage of A 1 


general of France, rh 
long lapſe. of 175 years, was deln 
to e its proceedings. 
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Neva, 
er it 
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Selmn and auguſt opening of the afſembly of the fates general at Verſailles. 
Short 7 ie ; the king. Keeper of the ſeals L Long harangue 
M. Nectar diſappoints all parties, Inexplicable condud of the minifters, 
in leaving the queſtion of conſolidation, and thoſe relative to.the manner of 
deliberating and votin 2 undecided. All the legal authority in the king- 
dom then poſſejjed by the king. Fatal conſequences of that omiſſion of the ni- 
iert. Scheme thence formed by the third eftate to render the other orders 
entirely dependent upon them. Explanation of the phraſe Per e of 
Powers, Commons invite the clergy and nobles to come to their hall, in order 
to proceed in common with them, in the verification of their reſpectius writs 
return. Invitation refuſed, as being contrary to eſtabliſhed form, and 
fubperſrot of the rights of the other orders, Commons paſs a reſolution, that 
mo wprits could be valid that were not werified in their chamber and preſence ; 
and that, without going through that form, the other two chambers would 
be illegal afjemblies. Nobles blamed for their obſtinacy in refuſing to comply 
with the demahd of the commons. Clergy wavering. Privileged ordert 
weakened by their internal difſentions. Meetings of the commons tumultuous 
and diſorderly. Admiſſion of the. populace cauſes ſhameful" diſorders, and 
produces in tome great evils, Nebies proceed with their ſeparate werifica+ 
tions, and declare themſelves duly conſtituted. This proceeding treated quiab 
the utmoſt contempt by the commons. Commiſſioners appointed to ſettle the dif 
ferences between the nobles and commons, and the clergy act as mediators ; 
but the diſputants can agree in nothing. Miniſters x e now. perſuade 
the king to interfere, when it is too late. Nobles paſs an arret, diclaring 
the deliberation by orders to be eſſential to the monarchical conſtitution ;1 and 
that they would ever perſevere in this principle, as being equally neceſſary 
buth to monarchy and freedom. Conferences between the orders renewed in 
compliance with the king's requeſt, M. Neckar brings forward bis conci- 
liatory plan, ſupported by a meſſage from the king to all the orders; atcepted. 
n fag, only by the clergy. hile the other orders ſeem to deliberate on it; 
they dog it with conditions which they know will be inadm ile. Com- 
mons alarm the nobles, by declaring that they will conſtitute themſelves into 
a ative aſſembly, and proceed 10 buſineſs, Nobles continue obflinate, not- 
wilhanding the endeavours of the temperate few among them. Commons 
directly endeavour to render them more inflexible. Nobles. and commons ſe- 
ally addreſ; the king. Party of the commons continually gaining ground 
mung the clergy. Three curates of Poiclou bring their writs of return for 
weriication to the commons, and are received with acclamations' of the 
l joy and triumph. Third eftate afſume the title of National Aſſembly. 
Petalize their new title by a ftrong and popular at? of ſovereignty... Specs | 
rs interrupt the debates, hoot and menace the members, and publiſh lifts of 
* Voters, fi gmatiſing thoſe as enemies to their country who wote contraty to 
heir ling. King and miniſters, greatly alarmed, determine upon holding 1 
; "0 
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royal ſeſſion. Preparations for carrying that meaſure into extcutiun tn, 
Aucted with ſuch imp e and raſbngſt, as to excite the greateſ pull 
alarm. National aſſembly but out from their hall by guards and duor ian 
. avithout any previous notice or Aroauledge of the intention. Commons, yg. 
prebenſive of immediate difſolution, hurry through a violent form of ray 
©, an, old tennis-court, where they bind themſelves by a ſolymn oath, nee 
part until the conflitution was completed. Extreme odjum, as wel! 4 why 
evil conſequences, which the bad conduct of the miniſters in thi: trar/afin 
dr upon the ting. Majority £4 the clergy join the commons. Great jy 
_ , and triumph upon this occaſion. ' Commons, upon this un2210n, are confi 
in their ftrength. Royal /efffon. Plan of a new conflitution or fyſteni f p 
ernment laid down by the king, Various cauſes which operate to iti u. 
Jeftion, . Commons refuſe to adjourn or interrupt their ſeſffon. Iu a din 
. deelaring the perſons of their members inviolable. Outrage: at Vini 
-. end in Paris. Poiſſardes, and another order of women, become hibbljm 
forious. Extraordinary Ln in the gardens of the palais royal. ' Para 
ho prong to revolt, that M. Nectar is obliged to ſend a letter to allay the ji 
ment, Commons treat the king's fyſtem with filent contempt. Archbjj Pt 
Paris terrified by the dangers to which be had bern expoſed by the rabll by 
comes, "with the minority of the clergy, to the hall of the commons, whert' 
© - withdrew their proteſt. Count de Clermont Tonnere, and M. de Lalh, o 
tze moſt ſtrenuous endeavours to bring the nobles to an union with thi 
mont, but the majority continue 2 Minor party of that order ti 
the ſame evening, and join the third eflats. Majority, at length, aft 
meſſage from the king, and violent debates, unite with the"commons. G. 
bopes formed of the happy conſeguencet which would enſue from thit uniu 
the flatts. New and alarming countils and meaſures adopted by the cn 
| Troops drawn from different parts of the kingdom towards the 1 
Cauſes or motives of this extraordinary change of meaſures not yet clary 
 weloped. Contending parties charge each other with evil deſigns, qvhich 
mutually denied. National en had not, rg the late waton of the fi 
afforded any wifible cauſe for jealouſy or violence, Sucegſiful mans 
aris to ſeduce the French guard; from their duty. Pariſian: fort i 
ſan, and reſcue the mutinous ſoldiers of that body who were confintd fir 
' obedience of orders, and other ats of contumacy. National afſembly ji0 
A ſpirited remonſtrance to the king on the near approach of the tros. | 
_ anſeuers," that the diſorders in Paris afford the ny motive for this mi 
an propoſes to transfer their fitting to Noyon or 'Soifſons, in which a 
would remove the court and follow them, Democratic leaders reje# ih 
peſal.  Horrid deſigns attributed to the court by the oppoſite party i 
change of ſyſtem. Opinions of more moderate men on the ſubje8, jo ff 
they can be collected. M. Neckar ordered to reſign his place, and N 
Bingdom. Other miniſter: 72 M. de Breteuil placed ut the bead 
new miniſtry, and Mar ſpat Broglio appointed to command the arm. 
orders in Paris commence. on Sunday morning, on the arrival of thi | 
Agence. Prince de Lambiſc, in an ill-judged attempt, with his r1g'88 
cavalry, to diſperſe the riotous populace in the gardens of the Thu 
hamefully repulſed. All goverument being at an end in Parit, 4 45 N 
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"ad rage i: ſuccerd:d by a night the' moſt dreadful panic. On Menday * 
morning above 100,900 people aſſemble, and /cem animated by one common' 

" foul. Temporary bodies of electors appointed to the government of their re- 

/ five diſtricts. Army of zo, ooo men ſuddenly formed. Torned by the 
french guards, New cockade. Appearances not only 75 defence but of ace 
tive war. Plunderers, detected in the fuer by the populace, inſlantly hanged 
lace 


the lantern ropes. Thus commenced the dreadful precedent of the papu- 
becoming in the ſame in aut both the judges and the executioners of the 
bw. On Tae/day morning the new army complete their Preparations by 
ering the arms in the public depeſitories. Aitack the Baſtile, Contra- 
diftory accounts of ſawveral circumſtances relative to the attacking, and tat- 
ing of that fortreſs. M. de Launay, the governor, dragged to the Place de 
Greve, and miſerably murdered. M. de Lo/me, his major, a man of great - 
humanity, and who had treated the priſoners with unuſual tenderneſs, meets 
the ſame fate: This day introduced the jawvage 1 mutilating the 
bodies of the victi as, and of exhibiting their bleeding beads in the flireets on 
piles. The lives of a handful of invalids, who garriſoned the Baftile, ſaved 
by the French guards. I be mayor of Paris, being detected in & correſpondence 
with the court, is turned out of office, and ordered to priſen for trial, by the 
committee of electors; but is forced from the guard by the rabble, who mur< 
der bim on the ſpot, and exhibit bis bead in the fireets like the athers, © Only 
ſeven priſoners found in the Baſtile.. On the Sunday and M:riday the king 
miniſters and generals ſeemed afleep, or in a trance; but on Tue/day, the 
former found themſelves ſuddenly everwhelmed by a deluge of misfortunes 
from every quarter ; and could find 10 other reſaurce than that of concealing 
from the ſovereign the diſmal and dangerous ſituation in quhich be was in- 
volyed. National afſembly, with the terrors of diſſotution and impriſon- 
ment before their eyes, reſolved, with the firmneſs of a Roman ſenate, not" ta 
relinquiſh a ſingle point Paſs à celebrated reſolution. Solicit the, king to 
withdraw his troops. King's anſwer. | Aſſembly reſolve on T ur/day not te 
ſeparate, but to fit up all night in their hall, Syſtem of concealment ſtill 
purfued: * Duke de Liancourt ferces hit way to the king's bedfide' at mid. 
night, and acquaints him with the true ftate of bt affarrs.\" King refigss 
bimfelf next morning into the hands of the aſſembly. As Jpeech i received 
« with laud acclamations, and the whole afjimbly accompany bim back'to the 
palace. Paris now. to be . confidered as a great republic. v la Fayette” 
appernted to the command of ihe army. M. Bailly choſen mayor. Na- 
tional aſſembly ſend a deputation of 84 members 1 Paris. King perſuaded 
to the bunuliating and dangerous meaſure of viſiting the capital Met at 
Seve by 25,000 national puards, wh eftort bim to the town houſe Returns 
Jafe ta Verſailles. Inhaman and barbarous fongs popular in Paris, Cruel 
murders of Foulon and Berthier. Speedy dijperfion of the late miniſters, 
courtiers, generals, and favourites „ aoho, with the Count d Artois, bis twe 
ſeu, and the Princes of Conde and Conti, eſcape to foreign countries.” At- 
tempts made by tht moderate party in the afſembly for adopting effetual 
means to reftrain that ſanguinary ſdirit which was now becoming jo dread- 
fl uly general, Exceſſive joy at M. Nectar i return. T riumphal enthy inte 


\Paris. * 


u as, 
2 1789. auguſt han the opening 
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Far. His hopes unexpe&edl blaed by the rifuſal of the Feige. ö 
oraler the relzaſe of M. Bezenval, or to grant à general amnefly. Dr, 

- ful-frate. of diſorder and craelty aubic prevails through the country i 


be more ſolemn or 


JOTHING could 
g 


of the ſtates 


eneral of France at 


Verſailles: it ſecm:d, indeed, a glo- 


rious fight, to behold all the wiſ- 
dom and ability of a numerous and 
mighty nation, concentrated under 
one roof, and under the eye of a 
common father, preparing to modify 
the government of the whole; and 


 by-affixing fuch barriers to the ex- 


ceſſes of power, ſuch checks upon 
licentiouſneſs, and eſtabliſhing ſuch 
ſecurities to rights as c uld not be 
overthrown or ſhaken, are thereby 
expected to do every thing that hu- 
man- foreſight was capable of, to- 
wards tranſmitting to poſterity a 
fair proſpect of - tranquillity and 
happineſs through a long courſe of 
facceeding ages. It was, however, 


an unpleaſing circumſtance, that 
of the moſt moderate mer in 


I che orders, and among thoſe the 
informed in every thing that 
related to the preſent ſtate of af- 
n of this 

flattering proſpect; but that, on the 
contrary, already terrified by the 
ſcenes of. intrigue and faction, which 


were either ee before their 


eyes, or which they knew to be in 
embryo, and ſtill more by the au- 
dacity and violence of character 
which marked ſeveral of the fac- 
tious leaders, they could 6s gen 
thing but evil and miſchief as the 
— of ſuch combinations, and 
trembled at the thoughts of thoſe 
ctimes and tniferies, which they 
imagined muſt of necellity precede 


ns 


the eftabliſhment of Peace and of n. b 


Dre, 


tional liberty. © _ 
The king delivered a ſhort ſpeech 
from the rhrone, in which, after de, tl 
claring the ſatisfaction he felt » WW 
being ſurrounded by. the repreſen. 
tatives of his people, and of hearin ( 
— the two firſt orders were di. WW... 
to renounce their pecuni 
privileges, he expreſſed big — 
neſs at the general reſtleſneſs which 
evailed, and the exceſſive defire d 
novation. which had ſeized the 
minds of his people. He after. 
wards declared his reſolution to ſup- 
port the principles of - monarchy; 
while the following kind exprel. 
fions, with which he act in. 
dicated of what nature he intendi WF 
that government to be, viz.— bu o. 
* all that can be expected from the ¶ con 
« moſt tender attachment to public 
« happineſs, all that can be akel 
« from a ſovereign, the friend d 
« his people, you may and ought vw. h. 
«« expect from my ſentiments» Wi 
„May a happy union reign in u .. 
« aflſembly, and this epoch becom 
« forever memorable from the hap 


* pineſs and proſperity of my ff 
60 Has!” | 100 
Mr. Barentin, the keeper of Man 


ſeals, ſucceeded the king in a ſped 
of no extraordinary length, nor over: 
loaded with matter. He enlarged 
upon the idea of a limited middle ſtat 
of government, equally removed iii 
abſolute monarchy on the one 
and ſecured againſt the inroads of 
anarchy and republicaniſm on the 
other. In other reſpects he (een. © 
. and pu 


confined. or guarded ; and 17 


* 


6 
” 2 
4 - 1 
1 


laly with regard to the formida - 
ble queſtion of three chambers or 
** touched it ſo lightly, as to 
leave it in the fame ſtate of ambi. 

ity which the financial miniſter 
had hitherto done; not venturing 
to hazard an opinion, or to enter 
into any diſcoſion whatever upon 
the ſubject. He did not, however, 
neglect - diſplaying the attention 
tu which the king paid to the public 
len- Voice in granting a double repre- 
rng -ntation in favour of the moſt nu- 
di. merons of the three orders, and that 
on which the burden of taxation 
principally lay; but he obſcrved, 
that in complying with this defire, 


re of tis majeſty had not chan the 
| te 3 entered; and, 
fier- that though the deliberation by 
fup- WW heads, in giving one general re- 
wi dn, appeared to have the advan- 
pr yantage of better diſplaying the 


general wiſh, or opinion, yet the 


5 ing had not willed that this form 
4 ſhould take place without the free 


conſent of the ſtates general, con- 
firmed by his own approbation. 
The expectations of all parties 


dau ute hear the long oration which was 
** read by M. Neckar; all expeQed 
* a wonderful fund of information, 


public affairs to be placed in a new 
light, and a ſeries of practical con- 
lukons to be drawn ſo clearly from 
labliſhed premiſes, as ſcarcely to 
eave room for doubt or contro- 
rerly, It happened, however, un- 
ortunately, that all parties were 
qually diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations. Looſe, and declamatory 

ts texture, interlarded with mo- 
al maxims aud ſentimental apoſtro- 
ies, the ſpeech kept: wide of all 
e great points of political diſcui- 
on or deciſion which ſeemed to be 


xere now raiſed to the higheſt pitch, 


þ only proper objects; and, in fact, 
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was uni verſally canſidered as much 


better calculated for an academical 


harangue, than for expreſſing the 
ſentiments of a great monarch to 
the repreſentatives of a powerful, 
a haughty, and convulſed nation, 
and that at a criſis which already 
exhibited the moſt noyel and dan- 

rous appearances. LEO 
af onching on rather than treat. 
ing of the great and effential-queſ; 
tion of the ſeparate chambers, that 

ueſtion on which hung the fate of 
the nation, the miniſter. departed 


not from his former ambiguity, ' 


and left his hearers totally una 
to comprehend what his real op#- 
nion was on the ſubject. He, 
however, ſhewed ſome ſigns of 
prehenſion of the ſchiſm that might 
ariſe, if the commons ſhould imme- 


diately infiſt on the ſyſtem of vot- 


or recommendation, that the 
two firſt orders ſhould have the ho- 
hour of renouncing freely of their 
own accord, and” conſequently by a 
ſeperate deliberation, all their ob- 
noxious pecuniary exemptions, © 
It was impofiible for the third 
eſtate, until the buſineſs of this day 
was over, to form any certain con- 
cluſion as to the ſucceſs of thoſe de- 
ſigns which they had ſo much at 
heart, of obhging the other orders 


ing by heads; and "threw out a 
with! 


to coaleſce with them in. one body, 


and conſequently of votin 3 by heads, 


inſtead of the old form, ever hi- 
therto practiſed, of voting by r- 


ders. For the king poſleſſed "at 
this inſtant, as he had done ſince the 
ceſſation ot the parliaments, all the 


legal authority of the kingdom; , 
though the ſtates were aſſembled, 
they were not yet conſtituted, and 


could poſſeſs no legal powers hat- 
ever until the verification of their 
writs of election, a n 


— — — — — wy — —_————— . 
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e Tam eee e 

verat days. Thus 

N 7 laſt moment, oy; eine 
regulations with re t6 

Weir firtmg, deliberating, BT vi: 


then 
2295 


conduct of his miniſters fill mote in- 
explicable. That they ſhould thus 
zerfevere to the laſt moment in To 
x blindnefs or negligence, as 


d leave queſtions on Wich every 
ing depended open and 'unde- 
tided, is fo little reconcileable with 


the common conduct of common 
men in matters of buſineſs, thar it 
feems under the preſent appear- 
— . things totally incompre- 


Bur this ſeaſon and 8 
being irretoverably loft, the com- 
ons now ſaw a fair opening for 
drawing all authority to them» 
ſetves, and by a proper application 
bf the weight drawn from their 
ududle repreſentation, of the popt- 
larity which they poſſeſſed, and of 
the advantage offered them by the 
negligence of the miniſters, to ren: 
der the other two orders fo entirely 
dependent upon them as' to become 
mere nominal eyphers in the fate; 
Nor did they want able leaders to 
ſeize and improve theſe advantages 
to the utmoſt. Theſe were quick 
efied in cheir action, by the Hint or 
Advice thrown our by the financial 
miniſter in his ſpeech, to induce the 


eged orders to make à gratui- 


2555 ſarrender of their pecuniary 


etemptions, than which nothing 
| eould be more contrary to the views 


ed thele orders might thereby t. 


« poſſible, that 13 employ 
the i 


% 
* 


of the oppoſite party, as they rea 
cover fome ſhare öf their forms 
popularity; and the hint was ch 
more — as they knew thi 
a diſpoſition to adopt the meafun 
With a good grace was already pn 
valent. To counteract this inten; 
tion, and all others of a ſimilar te! 
dency, was deemed of ſufficient mo. 


ment to 2 the joint ability of 
the moſt | kilfal and experience 


leaders of the democratical part: 
and inftead of trifling with expe: 
dients, and loſing time in wait 
the reſult of contingent events, f 
was determined, by a bold and un. 
ed ſtroke, 10 diſable at one: 
the privileged orders from acting, at 
leaſt for the preſent, in their peci- 
bar and ve functions. 
The means for this bold and 
comprehenſive meaſure were ſouyit 


com 
for in the Tpeech made by the 
— * of the ſeals, and from a 
eftabliſhed form of words, which 
are ſnppolſed to have been always 
uſet upon ſimilar occaſions, but 
which had never before been wrelt. 
ed to theit preſent apphcation, The 
paſſage was thus: Gentlemen, i 
is the king's intention that you 
« ſtoutd-affembleto-morrow to pro- 
* ceed to the 2 of you 
« purberr, and finiſh it as ſoon 3 


m nt obs 


« yourſelves in 
majeſty has mth 


« jects which His 
* mated to you. 
As the phraſe, wwrifcation / jo: 
ers, in the ſenſe here uſed, 1s u. 
known in this country, it may nd 
be unne to obſerve, that of 
the election of delegates to the ſlate 
general of France, the writs of re. 
turn, inſtead of being ſent to tle 
crown-office, as in England, 4 
immediately depoſited by the te. 


turning 


nine officers in the hands of the 
hey may belang to. Theſe writs 
: led bon bir, or powers; and 
before any bufineſs could be legally 
tranſacted by any of the orders, 
ach member was obliged, in a cer- 
uin ceremonious form, to preſent 
tis writ of election upon the table 
of the chamber to_ which he be- 
longed, Commiſſaries were then 
appointed by each order to ex- 
amine the authenticity of all the 
writs immediately belonging to it- 
elf; and until this hufinefs was fi- 
piſhed, which uſually took up ſeve- 
al days, the ſlates general were 
deſtitute of all legal authority what- 
yer, The ang of theſe com- 
miſſaries to the authenticity of the 
writs afforded what was called the 
gerification of powers... "© 
The democratical leaders hav» 


oY Ka. 9.5 6 SS. 


* 


pit ing ſettle ir 

N ing ſettled their plan, 
- mk, af n meln 
ich * diſpatched from the third 


He les (as if it had been a matter 
el. courſe, or merely in conformi 
Deich the king's recommendation 


to unite with them, in order that 


1 they might proceed to verify in 
0: Wcommon their writs of return. Thi 
out ritation not being accepted, and 


being conſidered as a mancuvre 


8 . 
boy WW eantnived merely for the purpoſe 
x of prejudging the great queſtion as 


to their fitting in one or in three 
chambers, the commons inſtead of 
elaxing roſe higher in their pre- 
tenſions, and growing hourly more 
nfident in their Rrength, and in 


ad taken, they ſeemed ho longer 
o think it neceſſary to orize, 
pat laying by the maſk, openly 10 
Neu no ſmall part of their deſigns, 
held out as incontrovertible 
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eſtate, inviting the clergy and no- 


all events, to reſiſt 
to the laſt, 


de goodneſs of the ground they 
e 


axioms, that no writs could be ve- 
nified but in their chamber, and in 


their preſence; and that, until the 


nobles and clergy had ſubmitted to 
go through this form of verifica- 
tion, they were not to be conſidered 
as legal aſſemblies,” but 'metely as 
a collection of individuals, who could 
only ſpeak, as ſuch, in their own un- 
authorized name, but who were total- 
ly incapable of acting for or of aſſum- 
ing the voice of their conſtituents. 
Thus were the nobles and cler 
ſtopped ſhort in the very ou 
of their proceedings, and a bar, 
which ſeemed inſuperable, thrown 
in the way of their ever acting, ex- 
cepting they were to ſubmit to the 
degradation of pu under the 
yoke prepared 
commons, and to a dereliction of * 
Tights or privileges, which they hal 
poſſeſſed for a- courſe of ages be- 
fore a third eſtate had been' even 
t of. But che privileged or- 
ders were weakened by ſhternal 
factions, and ſtill more perhaps by 


the want of any bond of common || 


concert and union, A great ma» 
jority of the nobility were, however, 
determined, at all hazards, and in 


* 


chis innovation 


0 : 1 
. [i . 


The 'nobility have. been blamed 
for their obſtinacy on this occafion, 
though the juſtneſs, of the cenſare 


may perhaps admit of a queſtion. 
It a u Qreftiog 
was not of ſufficient im to 


warrant a breach, eſpecially at this 
critical ſeaſon, between the orders; 
that it did not directly militate 
N the cahiers or inſtructions 
which they had received from their 
conſtituents; that their compliance 
might have been the means of in- 
ducing harmony between the or- 
ders, and conſequently of their care 
4 | Tying 


| by the 
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ing on buſineſs fmoothly in con- 
— eBoragnds 5 and that a ſub- 
miſſon to act in common in the 
mere point of verification, would 
not be concluſive with reſpect to 
other matters, nor at all preclude 
the privileged orders from a fe 
iretion; and from reſuming their At 
tn ct privileges: whenever they found 
X- convenient, But it is to be re- 
membered, that the er of de · 
terminiag on the validity, of its own 
returns was the grand privilege 
and the moſt eſſential right of each 


order; that in giving up that it 


would give up every thing ; that it 
would 2 — monſtrous in 
common life, for one man to require 
another to give up his houſe or his 
wife, than it was for one order of 
a ſlate; in which each had its de- 
ned limits, to propoſe to another a 
Juxrender of its peculiar privileges 


and rights; that it was not a queſ- 
mere form nor of tempo- 


rary moment; that a compliance 
would eſlabliſh a precedent. which 
probably could- never be overruled, 
and would conſequently not only be 
an ad of immediate treachery to 
their reſpectiye orders, but a per- 

tual treachery, involving thei 
poſterity and ſucceſſors through fu- 


ture - Beſides, it became now 
every. — 


great object of the third eſtate was 
to deprive. their, brethren in legiſla- 
tion of all weight and power, either 
by tompelling them to mix in the 
common maſs, where their votes and 
opinions could be of no avail, or 
under this or ſome other pretence 
to preclude them from acting in 
any manner, X * R 
ls the great conteſt now between 
the orders, the commons poſſeſſed 
the Ggnal advantage of being united 


diſo 


more evident, that the 


iug a atly fo; which pr 
the fame effect for de pick 
if it had been teal.” On the off 
hand the clergy and nobility wy 
each torn by internal, diflention! 
and a regular majority and minor 
were formed ia each. In the f 
order, the curates being nearly i 
attached ro the” popular fide of thi 
queſtion, the number diſpoſed to? 
ge with the ene was ſo nex 
ing on an equality with the 
ſite = 1 has it was eafily fa 
any ſmall change of circumſtand 
or ſituation might turn the balang 
to that ſide. Even among the 16 
bles there was à minority, whid 
ſeemed to acquire ſome conſequett 
from its being headed by the di 
of Orleans; but a great majority d 
that order ſeemed firm in their t 
termination vf _ preſerving and ſup 
porting its diſtin privileges. 
The meetings of the common 
notwithſtanding their apparent uns 
nl were from the beginaing 
erly and tumultuous. in d 
extreme, eee in many it- 
inces, as if the peculiar temper al 
ys op of them incapable 
of acting together in public bodit 
with that coolneſs, ſeriouſneſs, ant 
gravity Which afe fo neceſſary 1 
iſcuſling great and important ſubs 
jects, and in formigg thoſe wiſe d 
terminations, which may be ſup 
poſed to ſtand the teſt of ſuture @ 
paſſionate examination. 'The 1 
nity of the orators, their rage kt 


popularity, along with the gene 


with of the commons to ſecure 
populace entirely in their int f 
were among the ,Ccauſes which 


this time gave riſe to inconveniens 


and evils, which no time oor 0 
portunity have yet afforded ti 
means of removing. For thus 


among themitlves, or at leait of be- began that indefinite liberty of 8 


9 
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"Kon, that diſregard of form and 


der, in adinitting the ſpectators to 


confounded ; with. the members, 
ad that unbridled licence of noiſe 
J clamour to the crowd, which 


uld have been deemed intolerable. 


2 theatre, and which have fince, 
aà continued increaſe * _ 
ity, produced ſo many diſgraceful 
* Fabra ſcenes in that aſ- 
mbly, 5 : 

The clergy, who we have before 


n were wavering. agreed to name ad | 
cordingly ſeat, invjting them in that* 


mmiſſaries to treat with thoſe of 
nobles and of the third eſtate, 
the ſubje& of verification ; but 
x nobility rejecting any thing that 


ded to a compromiſe went on 


th their ſeparate verification, and . 


dated themſelves legally conſti- 
ed. This was treated with the 
ſt uoſufferable contempt by the 
nmons, and ſome violent motions 
e made againſt that order, but 
s were uſed to evade putting 
them to the queſtion. 
4 55. Commiſfaries were at 
gl named by the third eſtate to 
ler with thoſe who ſhould be 
pointed by the* clergy and no- 
on the verification of writs; 
theſe commiſſaries were bound 
a ſtrict reſtriction, never to de- 
from the principle of voting 
5, On the ſame day the clergy 
4 unanimouſly, wich great ac- 
nation, that they renounced all 
tion from , taxes; but added a 
aration, that they were not yet 
Rute as a legal chamber; 
they appointed their commiſ- 


to alfiſt at the conference, in 


character of mediators between 
tioblez and, the third eſtate. 

} commiſſaries- met, and the 
erences ended as public diſpu- 

ns | generally do; each part 
wed. wedded to its own oph 
or. XXXI. 


* 


Hlis motion was immediately | 


rently been involved. 


agreed to comply wit 
18 wich regard 


vions, and each bdifed chat the 


arguments on its o ide were ir- 


refragable. | a 
The turn that was taking place 
in the diſpoſition or conduct of the 
clergy could not eſcape any obſer- 
vation; but it was ſingular, that the 
profigate Mirabeau, ſhould have 
een the propoſer of Wag that 
od of 


body, in the name of the 


eace, to unite with the commons. 


27th. 


adopted, and a deputation ac- 


aweful name, as well as for the in- 


- tereſt of the nation, to unite with 


the commons in the hall of the ge- 
neral aſſembly, in order to conſult 
together on the means of reſtoring - 
peace and concord, | ad. 
Some feelings of alarm began 
now to break through that ſtupor, 
in which the miniſters hag appa- 
t W 
thought neceſſary that the Ki 
mould . e boy * | 
vain hope of his now being able to 
cure thoſe evils, which he Paula in 
time, and might without difficulty, 


have prevented. Letters were ſent 


in his name to the nobles and cler- 
8y, expreſſing his ſorrow, that the 


Alete which had ariſen on the 
. verification of writs. ſhqu | 


ald h 
retarded the meaſures Aer nahe 
to have been taken for thi hap nr 
neſs of his people, and defirin has | 
the commiliaries Gould temp e 5 
conferences, with a view ta à ſpe 
dy accommodation. But. che ſgve- 
rities produced by t. conteſt bs- 
tween the parties had alte 

'their mutual obſtinacy and an 


xy to ſo great. height, gt 

moderation could be exp, op 

either fide. The nobles, howgyes, 
the Sing + u. 
ty the cdh- 


ferences; 


P! 


bie 
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ſerenees ; hut paſſed a ſolemn arret, 
or "reſolution, that the deliberation 


by orders Was eſſential to the 


© monarchical conſtitution; and that 
the nobles would conſtantly perſe · 
vere in this principle, as being 
Equally neceſſary both to monarchy 


and freedom.—If all the former un- 


CL - 


pularity of that order had been 
orn off, this reſolution would have 
renewed it with freſh vigour. 
The conferences were again re- 
newed; all the old records that 
could be produced, tortured into all 
the contradictory interpretations 
which the — g parties were 
diſpoſed to fix upon them; and 
the queſtions * = verification of 
writs left as uncertain as 
June Ab. ever. In this ſtate of 
things M. Neckar came forward 
with à conciliatory plan which he 
read to the commiſſaries, and 
which amounted in ſubſtance to what 
Follows : , | 


That the three orders, by an act 
of free and voluntary confidence, 
 Hould truſt each other with regard 
to the verification of thoſe writs on 
+ which no difficalties ſhall be-raiſed, 
bur ſhall communicate to each other 
their acts of verification to be ſpee- 
dily examined. If any conteſts ariſe 
on the validity of an election, they 
Kal! be carried, firſt before a com- 
Hon choſen out of all the orders 
und if any order refuſe to r 
the commiſſioners ſentence, the dif- 
A be referred to the 
g. | 19 7 


formal meſſage from the king to 
each of p 9g orders ; bar bag 
ir een only accepted by the cler- 
oy. z the-commons ſeemed 

to take it into eration, and the 
nobles Ueclared theinſelves ready to 
deep it, the Meter. bowerer, clog- 


177 * 


wa? 7? . 


td the ſeparation of the orders, ad 


theſe, altogether, afforded plaufith 


Having fignified, this reje&tion 


plan was ſapported by a 


ed exaftly the game which d 


their acceptance with 


the te. 
ſtriction of never departin i 
their recent reſolution with reſpal 


with ſome other modifications ; wy 


und to the third eftate for 
Fang a ſcheme which they wa 
not in any caſe have adopte 
the nobles, they declared at || 
ſame time, that they ſhould pr 
ceed to that ſort of meaſure whi 
is underſtood in England by a « 
of the houſe ; that the names of 
clergy and nobles ſhould be cal 
over as well as the commons; ( 
they would then conſtitute then 
ſelves into an active aſſembly, uy 
e on public buſineſs with 

m. 


Though this menace x 
alarmed the nobles, yet their 
ſions and obſtinacy were ſo pre 
lent, that the great majority wou 
not liſten to the advice of the m 
and temperate few, who uſed 
means to perſuade them to re 
their modifications, and not by 
ill- timed inflexibility to afford, 

retence to the commons for cat 
ing things to the laſt extrem 
'The leaders of the commons were 
much afraid of their relaxing, wi 
would prove a bar to the prof 
= of their deſigns, that they pl 
upon their paſſions to prone 
and ni them in their ol 
nacy, holding out, that it was ing 
fible the nobles could be guilty 
ſuch a meanneſs as to retract f 
own reſolutions. - 'Their ad 
was ſucceſsful, and the nobles pu 


wit 
* 


enemies wiſhed, _ 
In this ſtate of things, the vol 
and the commons thought it neceſ 


| | kin , . 
ſexerally to addreſs the 52 & 


i * 


* 
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appealing to the conſtitution, and 
each endeavouring to draw him to 
their fide. The king, in his letter 
to the nobles, gave them a gentle 
reprimand. © for their want of that 
* confidence in him, which,“ he 
ld, © might have prevented the 
« * Sho of affairs,” 


" In the mean time the party of th 


he commons was every day gain- 
be ground amongſt the clergy ; 
ud at the moment that the depu- 
tes of Poictou were called over in 
be hall of the aſſembly, three cu- 
tes of that province preſented 
emſelyes before the third eſtate 
ith, the writs of return in their 
lands, The joy and triumph oc- 
aloned by this cireumſtance could 
cely be deſcribed. 'The curates 
ere received with loud acclama- 
bus; they were embraced, and 
Med as the ſaviours of France; 
an account of the tranſaction 
immediately diſpatched to 
ns, with all the triumph which 
ald have attended a gazette ex- 
wrdinary, conveying intelligence 
a glonous victory over a foreign 
my, The object in this convey- 
(ce was not entirely confined to 
union which it was thought ne- 
lary to cement with that city; 
c leaders of the commons looked 
des to the importance of ſuch an 
nple, and were well aware that 
early converts, would, ſoon be 
vowed by a number of other cu- 
N | | 


Thus every thing was 'tendir 
to that KF as Fong in which 
brauch df; the legiſlature was to 


ww up all the other powers of 
ſtate, The commons were al- 
ly certain of victory hh made 


of the ergy, or at leaſt of 
er ſuch a number of 
Geputics. as would anſwer g 


Wig over 


o 
. 


the purpoſe, by rendering the re- 


mainder totally inefficient, who 
had, indeed, already . diſqualified 


' themſelves, by acknowledging that 


they were not legally conſtituted ; 

the nobles, being then left alone, 
muſt of neceſſity ſubmit to what - 
ever terms were preſcribed to 


em. | ; 
Five weeks had now elapſed ſince 
the meeting of the ſtates general, 
and not one ſtep had yet been taken, 
tending to T national 
proſperity, which was the object of 
their being called together. All 
this delay and inaction were charg- 
ed to the obſtinacy of the nobles, 
while the public univerſally ſwal- 
lowed the charge without exami- 


nation. It was never conſidered 


that the commons had commenced 
the attack, by attempting to ſtrip 
them of the privilege of verifying 
their own writs ; that they ſtill per- 
ſiſted in this claim with the moſt 
unconquerable obſtinacy, as well 
as in another equally novel, and un- 
ſupported by any ſufficient prece- 
dent, that of compelling them to fit 
and yote in one common aflembly, 
We uſe the terms /ufficient precedents 
becauſe it is ſaid, that in early aod 
obſcure times, before the third eftate 
was formed, a few. of, the king 
upon ſome particular occaſions, had 
called in a few deputies 2 * the 
great towns to fit in the, aſſe 
of the ſtates, and as metz 
chamber of their own, and wers to 
few in number to form a ſeparate 
body, it may be taken for granted, 
though it probably, could not be 
poſitively praved,.that they ſat with 
one of. the other orders. Int theſe 
circumſtances. i of .- no. avail, 
where the Judges, determined to 
condemn, would liſten neither to ar · 
ument or evidence, the ſormer 
(*P) 2 | un po- 


* * 


— 
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unpopularity of the nobles was now 
changed throughout the kingdom 
0 abſolute deteſtation and 45 


e 8 
Beides the irritation excited by 
4 ſenſe of this odiam, which they 


7 4] — undeſervedly labour- 
ed under, and that ariſing from 
their daily conteſts with the com- 
mons, they were ſtill farther pro- 
voked, and more ſenſibly touched, 
by the number of pamphlets which 
were 'tiow already publiſhed, and 
eirenlated with incredible diligence 
through every part of the kingdom, 
propoltinh to the people (a doc- 
trine always highly captivating to 
the multitüde) a total abolition of 
diffin tions of blood and rank. 

e moſt celebrated of theſe pam- 
hlets was that written by Mira- 
beau, in anſwer to the biſhop of 
Langres, who had propofed the 
formation of two aſſemblies, upon 
the fame principle with the houſes of 
lords and commons of 9 to 
preſerve the equilibrium of the con- 
Niration, and to act as a mutual con- 
troul upon each other. Under all 
theſe circumſtances of irritation and 
alarm, and contitiually preſſed by 
the artful ſcheme of ſuppreſſed hoſ- 
tility, which was regularly conduct- 
ed by their enemies, it would have 


been no wonder that the nobility 


Leven if they had been members of 
a more temperate nation) ſhould 
have been Aren into haſty mea - 
ſures, nor even, under the influence 
of paſſion, that they ſhould have 
miſtaken, as they did, the proper 
means of defence, by ill” timing the 
ſeaſons of conceſſion or firmneſs 


Ii commons having finiſhed 


dhe Vert | 
"as Well as of thoſe appertaining to 
"the great body of curates who came 
into them, they were ſo ſenſible of 


A 


clared, the. air reſounded ,with 


cation of their own writs, 
- « cred, acknowledged by the 


their ſtrength, that they deterning 
to conſtitute themſelves into wha, 
according to the idiom of that ly. 
may be called an a&ive of: a 
Great debates then ar 
upon the new and comprehenſit 
title which it would be proper fi 
them to aſſume Several were pry! 
poſed, and among them the folloy, 
ing long but moderate one hy 
M. Mounier, „ The majority of 
« the deputies deliberating in tis 
« abſence of the minority duly l. 
« yited.*%—This would not anf 
the defign ; many others were pr 
poſed and rejected; at length i 
lucky hit of Afemblee National, we 
made by M. le Grand, and recein 
with great applauſe, as a title t 
moſt calculated of any that 
thought of to convey an idea, f 
all the powers of the nation we 
coricentrated in that fingle body. 
'The queſtion of adopt- June | 
ing this title was, how- 
ever, formally put to the vote, u 
carried by a val majority. Apt 
found ſilence reigned during i 
time the votes were. collectny 
but as ſoon as the majority was 


univerſal ſhout of “ Long le 
„ king! Long live the nat 
cc ſembly e „ | 
Having now voted and ach 
ed themſelves ſovereigus; the 
gan their reign with a ſtrong 
very popular a@ of ſovereignty, 
lative to the exiſting public t 
On this ſubject they iſſued a det 
in which, after ſtating that diff 
ties might be raiſed upon the 
ment of taxes, « the more ſe 
« as they would be founded! 
« a principle conſtitutional 


« ard folemuly proclaimed," 
« the aſſemblies of r 
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v principle which forbid all-levyin 

of contributions, without —— 
«mal conſent of the repreſentatives 
« of the nation; and conſidering, 
« that the contributions, as they are 
«now levied in the kingdom, not 
« having been conſented to by the 


« nation, are all illegal, and conſe- 


« quently null, in their creation, 
* extenfion,” or - prolongation ; the 
* national aſſembly declares that it 
« conſents proviſorily, for the na- 
tion, that the taxes and contri- 
« butions, though illegally eſta- 
« bliſhed and levied, ſhall continue 

to be levied in the ſame manner 
* that they have hitherto been, un- 
til the day only of the ſeparation 
of this aſſembly.” After that 
day, it is added, that the taxes 
were to ceaſe, if not re- granted by 
the aſſembly.— In another part of 
this decree is the following extra- 
ordinary paſſage: We put the 
* creditors- of the ſtate under the 
* guard of the honour and loyalty 
of the French nation.“ 

It 1s curious to obſerve, that no 
latute or law had ever been paſſed 
in France, to render | thoſe contri- 
butions null -and illegal, which were 
now declared to be 1 z- that on the 
contrary,” contributions had been 
poſed and le vied by the crown in 
tie ſame manner in all ages, without 
ts authority being ioned ; ſo 
dat this decree was in every ſenſe 
a 5 25 {as law, and that deci- 

84 only a part of the 
legiſlature. 2 | pak 


Tde democratic party within the 
pllcmbly were now unceaſing in their 
al to infuſe that tymuleyous ſpi- 


r which operated with great vio- 
ace upon themſelves, into the 
public mind at large. The vici- 
My of Paris, and the difpoſition of 


1 inhabitants, afforded them the 


aſſemblyꝓ 


faireſt poſſible ground of action; 
aud the ſucceſs of their operations 
was accordingly ſo great, as in ſome 


inſtances, perhaps, to exceed their 


own wiſhes, The ſpectators now 
not only filled the gallerics and all 
open places in the aſſembly every 
day, but bidding defiance to every 
appearance of | Saco and order, 
intermingled- with the members, 
.crowded and diſturbed them on their 


ſcats, and began to take an open 


ſhare in the debates. Thoſe mem- 
bers who were moderate, or leſs 
violent than they wiſhed, whether 
this was ſhewn by their ſpeeches, 
motions, or votes, were hooted, 
hiſſed, reviled, and menaced, in the 
groſſeſt terms and moſt outrageous 
manner. [Liſts of the voters were 
openly taken. upon every queſtion, 
in which thoſe Who voted contrary 
to the liking of the ſpectators were 


ſtigmatized with the title of ene- 
mies to their country; and theſe 


liſts being tranſmitted with the ut- 
moſt diſpatch to Paris, were there 
printed and circulated with unequal- 
led celerity. Among thoſe/branded 
with this odious and dangerous'cha- 
racer, and whoſe names were thus 
held out to the public, aid tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity with infamy, were all 


the members who voted for a title 


leſs aſſumptive of ſore than 
that of 9 ajembly. 2 — 
a ſtroke more fatal to the freedom 
of debating and voting ws hever 
offered with reſpect. to any public 

: „ 460) 1G e 


The nobles, were now nearly in 


agonies of deſpair, and yet could 


not bring themſelves to deſcend 
from their inflexible haughtineſs. 
M. de Monteſquieu moved; that 


they ſhould invite the clergy to oin 


them, and coaftiture! thenfelyes Inte 
an unper houſe. Though this, how- 
A 


ever 


— 
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that their next declara - 

bald out, as a ſacred and 

mnffturional principle, that legiſ- 

tion as well. as taxation 2 
inherent right to the people, 

erefore, that every law now obey- 

by the French is null and illegal, 


d, to make it otherwiſe, muſt be 


roted by theſe ſelf-conſtituted 
| * 

— after council was held in 
e king's palace, but the natural 


feds of weakneſs, diſorder, and 


were ſo predominant, that 
—＋ not agree in any thing. 


r. Neckar at length thought 4 


yiſeable that the king ſhou 
to the ancient method of hokd- 


x what they call a feaxce royale, or 


yal ſeſſion. This was agreed to; 
it the miniſter, as uſual, ſtill per- 
ered in wanting the reſult to be 
de in favour of the commons 
n the reſt of the Council ap- 
; wed. Some modification, how- 


,took place; the plan was fixed, 


{the day appointed, 
It would ſeem that ſome over- 
ing fatality was at this time to 
nteraRt and fruſtrate all the mea. 
res and deſigns of the court and 
niſters; as 1f wiſdom itſelf would 


hurried on foot, th 


hall in which the third eſtate held 
their aſſembly, being far larger than” 
either of the other chambers, it 
had from the beginning been the 
place where the king met and ha- 
rangued the ſtates. Without the 
ſmalleſt communication to that aſ- 
ſembly of what was done or ĩntend- 
ed; without letter or notice of any 


ſort to their preſident; without the 


ſmalleſt preparatory addreſs or ma- 
nagement,” a party of guards took 
poſſeſſion in the morning of ck 

their hall. Workmen So 
ſent in to ereR a throne for the king, 
the royal ſeſſion was formally pro- 
claimed by the heralds, and M. 

Bailly, the _prefident, with other 
members of * commons, were re- 
pulſed, without ceremony or expla- 


nation, from their own door. 


The commons apprehending no- 
thing leſs than an immediate diſſo- 
lution, and ſeeing at once all the 
dangers to which the more obnoxi- 
ous part of them might then be ex- 


poſed, were naturally inflamed with 


reſentment, and in that paſſion 
rough a vio- 


lent ſtorm of rain, to an ww py tennig- 


court, where, with e ſpirit and 
firmneſs they bound' — yes by a 


immediately perverted into folly ſolemn oath never to part until the con- 
ler their treatment, and the moſt /fitution was completed. The. 
leſome nouriſhment inſtantly be- { e. of ſix hundred repre 
de 2 poiſon in their hands. No- | nes of the nation being d 
ag could have been more inno- the extremity of encour 
imply in — than this mea - weather, in ſuch a manver, 
— i 4 0 poſſibly have been 
ut through the un · 
0 able. and 2 blind - 
" folly, raihneſs, and 'violence- 
which it was conducted, it was 
ered. an immediate, and no in- 
it- 1nſtrument, in the ruin of 
erer and the ſubverſion of 


bus by obſerved, that: u 8 


thr! 


12 3 
8 


inclem 


this awefu 


maſt | e court. 


and ge 
combined, in 5 4 99 
to war che 
and to bind 
4.7 4 


ZE 


4 


indiſſolubly to the commons, it is 
more than probable they .could not 
have found one more effectual for 
either purpoſe ; while the ſmalleſt 
portion of prudence or diſcretion 
would have prevented any ill con- 
ſequence whatever, 

"M. Mounier (one of the moſt 
vittuous men in the aſſembly, and 
who had exerted himſelf from the 
fiſt with the greateſt ability in his 
endeavours to procure a moderate 
hoe. of - government, but whoſe 
integrity induced him afterwards to 
quit them, when he perceived the 
courſe which the violent leaders 
Were puffing) Was the propofer 
and framer of this oath, He hath 
ſince declared, that he propoſed ĩt in 
order to prevent that moſt danger- 
ous of all meaſures, the aſſembly's 
W arſelf to Paris. 

Meng day produced a 
ſcene. of a different n ture, but of no 
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with. which they were now mn, 
and the praiſes withwhich the 

loaded, as a band of . ws 
were come in a moment oſ the nul 


imminent danger ſave they 
country, would be 7 Wt by ha 


tred, proſcription, and ruin! elle 
The commons, embeldened by g bn, 
junction of thoſe new allies, wion all 
hey ſo lately conſidered as enemics, con 
waited with confidence and _ nati 
bled courage for the opening of blu 
224; 79 ſelion. On the day — tern 
34. pointed the king aſcended da ¶ che 


throne, which: he never was 2925 
to aſcend in any equal apparent d 
gre of greatneſs and power, where 

e produced the plan of a new cou. 
ſtitution or ſyſtem of government, 
which was read to the aſiemblel 
* — 2 

s Was a piece eat len 

and formed e " 
being TE yea, another enaQting, 


foal! importance, in the, preſent ſtate and à third proviſionary, as contain: Mofer 

gs. The. majority of the ing propoſals which. were-recom-{iſand i 
cles ew off from the court at Sw to the farther conſideration 
this. mot eritical moment, and de- of the ſtates. It contained muck Miſand tc 


| 2 to join, the commons. The 
| N Tanis the choix of the church 
Lois, pd. the commons in 


excellent matter, and, though it -Miipoſ 
S8 correction, and was capable 


conſidexabl Wa. improyemenu, | 


t body of the church, After Was, 2 A than mig e K 
fone eh meſſag es to adjuſt ceremoniale, have een well expected, its leng Dc 
1 + ſeparating "doors ew open, the and the ſhortoels, of time lonely pnivile 
with. their preſi ent che its preparation being conkider he di 
of. Vienpe At their head, Its great fault if Its: 1 df tax 
lvanced, while 12 commons roſe. — 0 
to receive them, and yielded the up- ff la 1 
hand * the tw - ſidents em- bens hos mo | 
q fat down We nagement, 1 too herb, lat it 
the” ach ſhoats of f applaaſ, and lute a manner, it mr 
the moſt; pathetic effuſſons of clo- junctions. 
1e — * celebrated, what was then whale certainly. laid. down a kd th 
d, the. happy recanci tion of a foundation on which might B. kould | 


Id little 


| 5 7 OG 7 that time, 
| e W 0 ' e 


vo 'of BE diſcordant orders of citi- be 


en, WI 


8, ration nitable fen f goes 
A e ear even in in o ſec 


* Hate, e 
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held out ee a portion of liberty 
e 


to th as experience has hi- 
. ended any cauſe for ſup- 


poling they. were yet capable of re- 


ceiving. | 
| The king bound himſelf from 
eflabliſhing any new tax, or pro- 
loging any old one beyond the term 
afigned by the laws, without the 
content of the repreſentatives of the 
nation; that no taxes ſhould be eſta- 
plied or continued for any longer 
term, than that which-elapſed during 
the periods of time allotted between 
the meetings of the ſucceſſive ſtates 
eneral ; and the king renounced 
Ne right of borrowing money with- 
out the conſent of the ſtates, re- 
ſerving, however, .to himſelf, the 

wer- of borrowing a hundred 


millions of livres in caſes of ſudden 
emergency, ſuch as unexpected war, 
or immediate national danger. 

This declaration proceeded to 


fer the ſtares all the information” 


and inſtruction that could enlighten 
them on the ſituation of the finances, 
and to ſubmit to their inſpection and 
Apoſal the expences of each de- 
partment, and even of the king's 
wo family..-[t likewiſe declared 
ke king's intention, that. there 
mould be no kind of diſtinctions nor 
pnvileges whatever, with reſpect to 
de different orders in the payment 
pf taxes, and that the odious and 
artial land tax, known by the name 
if {a taille, ſhoyld be entirely abo- 
lied, and replaced by others.— 
lat it declared too openly, for the 
aper and diſpoſition of the times, 
tall property ſhould be ſacred, 
nd that tytheg and feudal rents 
ould be conſidered as property. 
With reſpect to perſonal ſecurity, 
does on thus: The king, willing 
o ſecure the perſonal li 


eee eee 


bey of 


« nent footing, invites the ſtates ge- 
« neral to ſeek and propoſe to him 
« the beſt means to conciliate the 
e abolition of thoſe, orders known. 
by the name of /ettres de cachet, 
* conſiſtently with the maintenance 
* of public L. and the precau- 
« tions - neceſſary to be taken at 
« ſome times with regard to the ho- 
6e nour of families, and ſometimes 
« to repreſs quickly the beginnings 
* of ſedition, or to fave the ſtate 
from the effects of a criminal cor- 
e refpondence with foreign po-. 
2 , 3 

This was cenſured as too narrow, 
and not ſufficiently explicit in the 
cauſe of liberty; but ſurely, if the 
ſtates could condeſcend to be be- 
holden to England for any im- 
provement, they had it in their 
payer to demand the moſt effective 

abeas corpus act that could be 
framed; and if the king refuſed to 
comply (which did not even admit 
of a 8 not to grant a ſin- 
gle ſubſidy until he did. 

There was likewiſe an article re- 
commending to the ſtates to pro- 
vide for the liberty of the preſs, ſo 
far as it could be 3 
with public decency and tranquil- 
lity, It alſo ſettled; the organiza» 
tion and forms of the provincial 
aſſembles, and granted the ſame 
advantage to the commans of a 
double repreſentation in chin which 
they 3 in the preſent general 
aſſembly. But a number of articles 
were left unprovided for in this plan 
of government, and referred entire- 
ly to the conſideration and judgment” 
of the ſtates: Of theſe was the abo-. 
lition of the falt tax, of the droz? oe 
main morte; and a number of other 
ſpecified grievances, all of which 
had been long complained” of, ad 

4 leſs oppreliive.” It 
'þ af ref? | add. * | conclud. d 


— — —— — — — 
— 3 
* 


by that nation? 


, ous articles, which ſer ved more oo. 
tieularly to 
commons ag ainſt this conſtitution, 
Theſe reached to- ſome regu 


«a 


ne with an extraordinary 
and moſt flattering elavſe in favour 
of the public repreſentation, and 
which put it out of the power of 
the crown eder to encraath upon its 
rights, or to break through its acts. 
This was, that none of the laws 
that ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the pre- 


ſent ſtates general could ever be 
altered, but by the free conſent of 


fature ſtates general, and that they 
ſhould be conſidered as equally fa- 
cred with all other national proper- 
Whatever imperfections this 
ſcheme of government poſſeſſed, 
whatever objeRtions ſome of the 
parts 'were perhaps liable to, and 
whatever deficiencies certainly re- 
mained- to be ſupplied in others, 
what human ſagacity could at any 
time for two centuries have reached 
to the conception, that ſuch a con- 
ſtitution, and ſuch ſecurities to their 
freedom, would have been offered 
by a French king to his ſubjects ? 
and how much leis ſtill, that the of- 
fer ſhould be rejected with contemp 


— 


* 


We have, however, hitherto o- 
minted taking notice of thoſe obnoxi- 
iſon the minds of rhe” 


6 lation 
of che relative diſtin& hmis of the 


reſpective orders, to a declaration 


what the repreſentative body ought 
to be, and to a condemnation of the 
lareadecree of the commons. The 
urport of this 'clavſe may be col- 

d from the followitig words: 

« 'Phe king wills; that the ancient 
diſtinction of the three orders ſhould 
be preſerved entire, as eſſentially 
connected with the cònſtitution; 
and#+hat the deputies freely elected 
dy each of the three orders, form: 


. # * #4 . ac 
Ver 


de differed Bom the crowd vid 


ing three chambers, deliberating hy 
orders, but having a right, with the 
ſovereign's approbation, to agree 
on deliberations” in common, en 
alone be conſidered as the repre 
ſentative body of the nation; cons 
ſequently the king declares au the 
deliberations taken by the deputies 
of the third eſtate on the 17th cf 
thts month, as well as all others that 
may have followed it, as /l:gal and "Wis 
unconſfitutional. bi 

Another article condemned an 
annulled all reſtrictions expreſſed in 
their writs of return, which, des 
pnving the deputies of their free {iſ t 
agency, tied them down from con-. on 
forming to ſuch modes of deliberas 
tion as the three orders ſhould ap- ce 
prove or determine. This article Wuxi! 
was farther confirmed by an enad- 
ing clauſe,- that in all future ſtates 
general, the conſlituents ſhould on hö 
give inſtructicns, but not commands, 
This article affected the nobles 
principally, and was chiefly directed 
to them, for that order, much more 
than either of the others, had gone er. 
into the practice of binding their {nt f 
geputiees . 

Another article prohibited, forthe 
fake of good order, of decency, and 
of the freedom of vor en, — 
voting, that an ors thou 
in facare be 2 to aſſiſt at the 
deliberations of the ſtates. 

No re ſtriction was ever more ab- 
ſolutely neceflary, nor none more 
exceedingly unpopular, than this 
the clamourous; ſcandalous and dar- 
mg behavior of the ſpectators, had 
rom the beginning gone beyond al 
bounds of order and decorum'; and 
the enormity” continued every be 
to increaſe, untit at length no meme. 
ber could venture to ſpeak or we 
according to his opinſon, if in that 


when 
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dom be was ſurrounded, without of the royal ſeſſion had likewiſe - 
-rduring the groſſeſt abuſe and moſt ſoured the minds of men in ſuch a 
ring menace upon the ſpot, and degree, that they could not now 
acountering imminent danger to his think favourably of any propoſal. 
berſon and life afterwards. But the coming from the ſovereign. — | 
wonlar leaders of the commons of the expreſſions uſed in enforcing 
Lew too well the benefits to be the different articles were, beſides, / 
jerived: from having ſuch a crowd- in a more harſh and arbitrary tone 
| ſeminary of faction immediately than the preſent temper would- ad- 
it their call and command, as well mit, and afforded. occaſion for a 
; their uſefulneſs in immediately farcaſm, that the king wanted ta 
lileminating through the capital convert the ſtates general into a bed 
the novel and bold afſertions and of Juftice. Nor could any body at 
L-arines, which they either gather- all acquainted with mankind now 
d from the moſt violent harangues expect, that the commons, in their 
u the aſſembly, or which ſprung preſent plenitude of power, would 
om their own faQtious and turbu- relinquiſh the ſweets of that ſelf. 
ent diſpoſition, to riſque, on any conſtituted ſovereignty which they 
ccount, the loſs of ſuch faithful had ſo newly begun to exerciſe, 
auxiliaries, who immediately dire&t- and in a few days conſent to reſcind - 
A the ſentiments of near a million their firſt great and public diſplay 
people, but the influence of of it. 2 41 . 
hoſe opiuions and conduct extend- The commons liſtened in ſullen 
| to every part of the kingdom. filence while the plan was readiag ; 
The king exhorted the ſtates in and as ſoon as the king departed. 
hong and pathetic terms, that, for abſolutely refuſed to break up their 
te /alvation of the ſtate, the three ſeſſion. Mirabeau, Who through 
lers ſhould unite during the pre- ſome acts and ſome ſuſpicions had 
nt ſtates general, and deliberate nearly loſt his popularity, had the 
common upon affairs of general fortune upon this occaſion to reco- 
ility, but excepting from theſe ver it with increaſe, by the impe- 
mon deliberations the diſtinct tuoſity with which he told the king's 
phts of the three orders, the attendants, that nothing but the 
dal properties, the Wg points of bayonets ſhould force them 
rerogatives of each order, and out of cheir chamber. The com- 
ich regulations as affected religion mons paſſed a decree be they 
the diſcipline of the clergy ; that, parted, declaring the perſohs of all 
| theſe points, the reſpectiue fepa- their members inviolable. - eee. 
e conſent of the nobles and cler- The”,populace of Verſailles. be- 
ſhould ill be neceſſary. came ſo outra on behalf of 
hat the procraſtination of the the commons, to the preſence of 
Iag's miniſters, and the diviſions in M. Neckar could alone reſtrain the 
$ councils, had ſuffered that ſea - fury of their ſedition, He had not 
"to elapſe, in which apy plan of aſſiſted at the royal ſeſſion; it was 
Nerament ſanctioned by him known that the plan of gaovern- 
we meet with a temperate diſ- ment propoſed was not in all things 
won. The folly and violence ſuited. to his liking; and it -was 
an accompanied the introduction eaſy. to ſuppoſe that it might not in 


any ; 


<——_ oem wee re mon 
2 oo 2 _ — — 
* 1 
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any;-to theſe was added a rumour 
that he intended to retire from ad- 
miniſtration, which was attributed 
to that inflexible integrity which 
would not permit him to participate 
in meaſures that were inimical to the 
intereſts of the people. All theſe 
.circumſtances- concurred in render- 
ang. him more than ever the idol of 
- the populace; they ſurrounded, em- 
 hpaced, and followed him in crowds, 
while he, overpowered. by the vain 
incenſe of popular | applauſe, ex- 
claimed, in a mixed rapture of gra- 
titude and ſelf- approbation, that 
be never would forſake them! 
__ while the king perceived that he 
i not be in ru without 
ing means to. perſuade the mob 
tat he had not quarrelled with his 
miniſter. But the time was faſt 
r which would render 

_ thas only a trivial mortification.. | 
| The ferment at Verſailles was 
| nothing compared with that which 
| | prevailed at Paris, which had been 
| increaſing, with more or leſs rapidi- 
| ty, ever ſince che beginning of May, 
n proportion as the nobles, and 
aſterwards the court, attempted in 
nuny degree to oppoſe or controul 
tue pretenſions of the commons. 
be ny were far from being left 
do their free agency in this reſpect; 
| for the pains were infinite, and the 
.- Induſtry unceaſing, which were uſed 

| 


to prejudice and inflame them, and 
to operate with the fulleſt effect up- 
© on their moſt dangercus paſſions. 
/., The.hſh-women of Paris, (called Je- 
 $0eſarales, and ſometimes Jes dames 
d da balle) had from time imme- 
_ - {oral 4 io _ — 25 ap 
—_ ders of all political mobs; 
— rok ES 
erer gugzued or de: d, creene 
them from many aniſchiefs, Pini. 
mente, and dangers, io which their 


x 


— 


der, if they had added an equal pan 


but not leſs effective, and ſcarcely 


fellow rioters of the maſculine 


muſt have been inevitably expoſe 
It was impoſiible that theſe won 
turbulent, violent and ferocious by 
nature and habit, and ever ac. 
tomed to wade through all the low 
eſt ſinks of profligacy, could paß 
glorious an opening to milchief u 
was now preſented. | 

The ſex likewiſe afforded ano 
body of auxiliaries, more infinuh 
ing, and leſs ſavage in appearant, 


in act, leſs bloody and ferocious th 
the former. Theſe were the cout: 
tezaus, whoſe numbers in that cap 
tal, notwithſtanding its known an 
long-eſtabliſhed: protiigacy, exceed 


ed all bounds of credibility, Buffy *c2 
as theſe ladies were hired, and t d 
ſervice paid for in money, they ve due! 
rather to be conſidered as a body bn 
uſeful light mercenary troops, u gs 
as faithful diſintereſted allies, or e. 
n 83 du halle, who acted os — 
ly from principle, through their ere 
2 paflon for — and ni 2nd 
chief. The former were not, hot thuſl 
ever, by any means ſlack in diſplay fool 
ing their zeal and their talents; ap") 
independent of the ſervices pecii e: 
to their vocation, were highly am pr 
tinguiſhed in ſome of the molt e n 
tive and trying ſcenes of violend ſwift 
blood, and horror that ſucceeded. fi fant 
The garden of the palais ry = 
belonging to the duke of Orlen U 
whieh we have before obſerved Wh Tom 
have been a ſcene of grłat and ti Rent 
ſtant enormity; was nom become A. 
grand theatre of popular, or, t 
may be called, mob politics. exhib 
duke's enemies ſaid, that aſter b dens, 
being the ſeene of all the crime tp 
licentioufneſs, it was now be 0 
the theatre of all the crimes'of Wy Nc © 


Hired orators were he 


rocity. 
4 employ 


aployed to inflame the multitude 
bo every, act of the moſt atrocious 
violence, Each of theſe, exalted 


Fu ſurrounded by a groupe as con fider- 
be as could come within a reaſon- 


able diſtance for hearing; and was 
obliged to act as moderator, or pre- 
fdent, to prevent the tumultuous 
interference of the eager voices, 
which all wiſhed to be heard at the 
fame time. In theſe groupes all the 
forms of parliamentary debates 
were imitated or mocked ; violent 
reſolutions of cenſure, intermixed 
with menaces of direct outrage, 
were paſſed againſt- the princes, 
the courtiers, the nobles, and the 
clergy; nor did the queen always 
eſcape. Theſe groups were fed, 
and fill more inflamed, by the fre- 
quent arrival of Bulletins, or notes, 
bringing an account of the proceed - 
ings at Verſailles, and of the ſpeeches 
or expfeflions uſed by the moſt vio- 
lent leaders of the commons. Theſe 
were inſtantly read to the crowd, 
and heard with 'the moſt eager en- 
thuſiaſm; but if any mas was fo 
fooliſh or unfortunate enough to ſay 
Any thing in defence of the court or 
the nobles, or to expreſs any diſ- 
approbation of the conduct of the 
commons, nothing leſs than the 
ſwiftneſs of his Reels, or his in- 
ſtantly ſubmitting to make a formal 


Vive le tiers ttat { c ſave him 
from immediate corporal ill treat- 
ment, | 

As it is not eaſy to form any con- 
ception of the ſcenes which were 
exhibited at this time in theſe gar- 
dens, and by theſe orators, it may 
dot perhaps be thought entirely in- 


me of them, which was diſtinguiſh- 


Fd 
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amende honorable, by crying aloud, 
bald ſave. hi 


curious to relate the particulars of 


ed by ſome peculiarities from the 
general claſs. We have heretofore 
ſhewn that M. d' Eſpreſmenil, by 


his vigorous oppoſition in the par- 


hament of Paris to the defigns df 
the late miniſter, and by his conſe- 
quent impriſonment, had become 
the idol of the popalace. He had 
ſince been elected by the nobility 
of Paris one of their deputies to 
the ſtates, and being charged as one 
of the great promoters of the ob- 
ſtinacy thewn by that order in their 
conflict with the commons, not only 
loſt his former popularity, but be- 
catne one of the moſt odious men 
in the kingdom, particularly with 
the Parifians. One of the orators 
in the palais royal made a motion 
one day, that as they could not reach 
his perſon, they ſhould burn his houſe 
in Paris, and murder bis wife amd 
children. This horrid propofal was 
received with ſuch marks of 


_ 
bation as ſeemed to inſure * op- 


tion: but another” orator thinki 


that this propoſal went too far, 
knowing that no appeal to juſtice or 


humanity could be of the ſmalleſt 
uſe, mounted the ſtool in turn, and 
harangued the mob in the followi 

terms: Gentlemen, you may al- 


« ſure yourſelves that the ſcheme of 


« revenge now propoſed would be 
c no puniſhment to the offender ; 
« for his houſe and furniture be- 


« Jong to the landlord; his wife 
c belongs to the public; and his 


* children may, perhaps, belon 
* n * 


ves. 

This ſcandalous and brutal jeſt, 
and as falſe in every ſenſe as it was 
brutal, was, however, ſo well cal - 
culated to ſuit the capacity and taſte 
of his auditors, that it produced the 
effe& intended by the orator: the 
mob laughed, their rage exaporated 
; | 


in 


— — eo, 
— = 


in the clumſy jeſt; and M. dEſpreſ- 
— 5 and family were 
.. ö 


Thus were the Parifians gradual- 
iy trained to defy all laws; to laugh 
at all ſubordination,” and- to con- 
. template the moſt inhuman eruelties 
without horror. It was at the ſame 
time aſtoniſhing to all who conſider- 
ad the — © temper of the na · 
tion, to behold the patience and in- 
flexible - perſeverance with which 


theſe e of, politicians in the 
— e, endured all the rigours 
of 8 burning ſun, and reſiſted all 
= ory — from mornin 
üght, y in liſtening to th 
orgtors, and partly in diſplaying 
their own knowledge and ability in 
affairs of government. 
Their general diſpoſition to re- 
volt was now become fo and 
evident; that: M. Neckar —_ 
-neceſlary to write a letter to M. du 
Croſne, giving an — from 
himſelf, that the court had no in- 
tention todiffolve'the ſtates general. 
For though Neckar was little liked 
by. the leaders of any of the parties, 
he continued as dear as ever to the 
Pariſians, who ſtill truſted ſomething 
2 word, though not the leaſt to 
ir king's. 47 8 ö 
The commons found themſelves 
now ſo ſtrong in the public ſupport, 
that they affected to treat the king's 
ſyſtem and declaration with that 
Ment contempt which uſually at- 
tends propoſals of ſuch inſignificance 
as merit neither conſideration or 
_ anſwer, + The nobles, however, de- 
- clared that they would adhere to it; 
but their adherence came too late, 
and a plan of concord, which, if 
propoſed in time, might have been 


attended with happy effects, was 


23 5 now ſtigmatiæed as a plan of diſ- 


* y a 


* 
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yet to apprehend from the dreadfy 


the nobles - ſhould unite with th 


duct the public buſineſs with them 
in common. 


all things . ſabmittin ra 
owers in being; and the ark, 
op of Paris, terrified by ty 
dangers he had already undergo 
and ſtill more by thoſe which he hat 


ferocity of the populace, a 

in the national aſſembly, . 

nied by the minority of the clergy, 

where they jointly withdrew they 

common proteſt; | 
On the 24th of June, the com 

de Clermont Tonnere moved, thi 


commons; and was ably ſecondel 
by M. de Lally Tollendal. Thy 
both diſplayed no common know. 
ledge of government, and ſhews 
the moſt ardent defire for the eli 
bliſhment of one free and happy, 
which none could be, unleſs it ws 
at the ſame time rational and m- 
derate. But however powerful & 
unanſwerable their arguments might 
have been, or however cogent the 
apparent motives, or even the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of an immediat 
anion, the majority could not bend 
to the humiliating meaſure of goug 
to the hall of the commons. They 
were, however, ready to vote a g. 
neral adherence to the king's plan; 
and if an equal conformity prevai 
ed on the other fide, to unite for tht 
preſent (according to its terms) 
with the other orders, and to con- 


But the minority being tired out 
by this fruitleſs obſtinacy of thel 
more numerous brethren, and hat. 

likewiſe diſtin objects 1 
view, and holding from the begin. 
ning principles congenial with tho 
hel by the all-conquering pan), 
formed a determination on — 

ve 


y erening to unite with the com · 
mons. This they performed 
l. n the ſucceeding day, hav- 
e previ ſent a letter to their 
reldent, the duke of Luxemburgh, 
pteſing concern at the ſtep 
zhich neceſſity and duty compelled 
them to take. | 
But in two days after the king 
ſent. a preſſing exhortation to the 
alitary majority of the nobles to 
unite with the other orders, and 
ereby. haſten the accompliſhment 
pf his paternal views. A long and 
violent debate took place, in which 
xe duke of Luxemburgh read a let- 
t from the \ ons d jos inti- 
wating that the king's perſon mi 
be. expaled to — — — 2 


If the * fury was r by 
teir refuſal. It was fingular upon 


IS aACAASS T5 - 


LA N 5 


0 Wis occaſion, that M. de Cazales, 
ns. bo has ſince been one of the moſt 
1 « Wonſtant, ſtrenuous, and determined, 
195 well as the moſt able oppoſers of 
eee violent meaſures purſued by the 
- Wcommdns, yet at this time cried out 
7-66 PU 2. moſt energetic voice, that, 
ol The conſlitution of the monarchy 
oing . is more ſacred than the monarch. 
d friking inſtance how little the 
gen bility were inclined to ſupport or 
n rev the former deſpotic govern- 


ment. The vote of union 
was, however carried, and at 
dur o'clock in the afternoon the 


"th 


= mmons were acquainted that the 
hen obles were coming into their hall. 


They were accompanied by the 
mainiog diſſidents of the clergy, 


4 


eaded by the Cardinal de la Ro- 


thetf 

har. Foucault. Ihe commons uſed 
rr vigor with moderation, and 
gin. nat inſult the vanquiſhed by 
hol WP"! marks of triumph, or diſcon- 


ert them by ill-timed applauſe. 
i the duke of Tarembe and 


/ 
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the cardinal were nice in their 


ſpeeches, in endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve the point of honour, by declar- 
ing that reſpect to the king was 
the principal cauſe which induced 
them to this meaſure. : 
 Pabiic rejaicings and i ; 
tions took place upon this union of 
the orders, and 
thought that the happineſa of the 
nation was now complete. Indeed 
there ſeemed no at leaſt a poſſibi- 
lity that the violence of the con- 
tending faQtions might have been 
confiderably allayed only by a very 
moderate degree of temper and con- 
deſcenſion on both ſides; and if 


concord and harmony once began 


to generate, e weak their firft 
appearance might be, yet the plea · 
ſure and Ta 70 _ 
afforded, veing immediately per- 
ceived and felt by men of every 


ir growth might have 


2 their 

en rapid and extenſive. This was 
the more to be hoped, as all the par 
ties and orders were agreed as to 
the one main and great object, that 


of reſtraining and curing the deſpo- 


tiſm of the ancient government, the 
only apparent differences between 
them relating to the means which? 
were — *. Neue * extent 
to Which it at. de praper to 
carry the 9 This concord 
was che more to he hoped, as it was 
reaſonably to be expect 
preſence of ſo great a body of the 
principal, moſt experienced, and 
moſt learned gentlemen andi clergy 
in the kingdom, would have pro- 
duced no effect in reſtraining 
the intemperate ſallies of the violent 
republicans and democrats, who ir 
was well to be ſuppoſed might feet 
themſelves ſomewhat over-awed iu 
ſuch ern en more 


3 


people fondly 


that the”. 


guarded 


TT CC CT ————_—_s — — 1 
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' wards the capital. as to a cb 


| guarded in their expreſſions and 
act in the preſence of ſuch 
ks wee view of thing 
N tete 0 6 
e — by 2 
flection, that a forced reconciliation 
8 ſeldom laſting as fincere! 
Clonds were fill gathering in the 
horizon; concord would have limited 
the views, and conſequently could 
not have been the object of the fac- 
tious leaders of the commons; the 
mal contents in all the orders were 
diſpoſed to cpnſider their preſent 
union merely as à temporary expe- 
dient, but as no ſtred and perma- 
nent conſtitution of the ſtate; while 
ſome, perhaps. queſtioned the vali- 
dity of their acts under fuch a form. 
Many of the nobles, who thought 
themſelves bound by the raſh oath 
they had taken, aſſiſted at the de- 
butes without voting; the more 
ſcrupulous among them holding, 
that no authority could releaſe them 


from that bath, leſs than that of 


their: conftitnents who impoſed it, 
And ſome meetings of the beſſer 
nobllity, or gentilbommes in the pro- 
vinces, either excited, or were pre- 
tend ed to excite, ſome alarm in the 
* cauſes mig 
have ſoon ceaſed to operate, or their 
eſfed have been ſo far mitigated as 
to prevent any violent diſorder, if 
chat fatality, which ſeemed, blind- 
folded and uncontrouled, to govern 
all things in France, had not deſ- 
tined the court to the purſuit of 
thoſe imprudent, dangerous, raſh; 
and ill: conducted meaſures, which, 
if they did not abſolutely give birth 
0, at leaſt afforded occaſion for all 
 vnparalleled- ſcenes. that fol- 
lowed. ;: Troops from all parts of 


: 
» 
K 4+, 
8 


and its ſudden and unexpected adq 


it is true, 


poſitiveneſs not to be ſhaken, f 


ment, 2 


1 


center; all parties were perky 
equally alarmed; but the any 
having revived their former mind 
fities and diſtruſts, and their mink 
being mutually ſoured, they by 
held each other with ſuſpicion wh 
hatred, . | 
It is difficult, if not impoſlible; 
many caſes, to diſcover the eu 
truth, amid the violence of cc. 
tending faQtions. Experience u 
ſadly - ſhews, that even the facy 
bonds of oaths, though ſanRifedh 
an appeal to the Almighty Auth 
of all things, are far from affordh 
ſecurity againſt etror and impoſiti 
in ſuch caſes. ; The preſent 

ordinary movements of the coath 


"” . 
* 


tion of vi eaſures, after ſo lui 
'a courſe, checquered with hefitati 
weakneſs, and timidity, have as je 
afforded no means of developig 
the ſecret cauſes which led to f 
immediate a change of (yl 
The popular party aſſert, that f 
triumvirate of princes, with 
the minifters who were under the 
direction, and the court in genen 
had from the beginning determine 
at a certain period or criſis of 
fairs, to diſſolve the flates by f 
aſſiſtance of the army, (which the 
faid had been long preparing f 
the purpoſe) and to re- ell 
liſh x goer Arey not only in 
former, butin a ſtate of more abſola 
deſpotiſm than it had ever bel 
poſſeſſed.— On the other ſide, * 
friends of the court affert, v 


the democrats had formed and @ 
gone à regular plan for overt 
ag the monarchy by force, ant 


eſtabliſument ot a re 
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trouble off their hands by do- 
r both for them; that the court 
ung well informed of their in- 
ations, and in poſſeſſion of their 
hole- plan of operation, were of 
eflity obliged, in conformity with 
| laws; human and divine, to have 
courſe to ſuch means of ſelf-de- 
ace and | preſervation as Provi- 
nee had placed in their hands. 
However theſe matters were, it 
certain that the ſtates-general, 
xe their late union, had not been 
ilty of any act, nor had not even 
uded any indication of deſigns 
diſpoſitions, which could at all 
ſhify the king in diſſolving them, 
leſs in his proceeding to that 
| extremity of forcing their diſſo- 
ion; dy an armed force; a mea- 
e which, in the preſent ſtate of 
airs, and temper of the nation, 
if, with all the certainty of any 
dematical axiom, have pro- 
d a moſt furious, general, and 
ody civil war. On the con- 
, affairs began to go on more 
pothly in the united aſſembly of 
ſtates than could have been yet 
expected. They had already 
janted a committee to prepare 
terials for the new conſtitution ; 
| Monſrs, Lally Tolendal, and 
mier, two of the moſt able and 
perate leaders of the moderate 


were of this committee. It 


we, they have fince owned that 
had heard with great uneaſi- 
ſome of its members develope 
— — 4 a — 
„that it a e 
calculated to 145. 
| — than to render the 
| fate eaſy 


or happy; they ſaid 


"were particularly ſhocked at 
gone man ſay, „That the 
ion was not neceſſary 


ot, AX 


g's 
laws” 5 notwithſtanding this 


oberes in ſome individuals, ey 
had conceived ſtrong hopes that. 
they ſhould bring over the majority 
of the committee'to their own way 
of thinking. In the ſame ſmooth. 
courſe of action, upon the committee 
of verification having pronounced 
M. Malouet's election for Auvergne 
to be void, and le generally con- 
ſidering it to be mary an act of 
party violence, and that the mild 
invitation which he had propoſed 
to the clergy and nobles, on the 
16th of May, was the only flaw in 
his writ, the aſſembly, — up the 
buſineſs with ſuch temper, that al- 
though Malouette was equally ob- 
noxious to the republican leaders, 
and to the violent ariſtocrates, they 
over-ruled, by a great majority, the 
vote of the committee, and con- 
firmed his election; a+ deciſion 
which afforded the greateſt joy to 
good and "temperate men, who 
ailed it as a happy omen of return- 
ing moderation and temper. ] 
It was not, however, to be 


expected, conſidering the licence 


which had already prevailed among 
the commons, but that ſome of the 


raſh and fiery ſpirits amor yrirg | 
evate, 


would, in the warmth of | 
Kill uſe intemperate; diſteſpectful, 
or even violent language, with re- 
ſpe& to the crown, its a or 
e exerciſe of ** nor it be 
any ſurpriſe that perſons were never 
— — convey ſuch tales, with 
aggravation, to the ears of he o- 
vereign, and thereby contribute 
keep him in a conſtant ſtate of 
4 and alarm. But the tranſac- 
tions in Paris only; where the fer- 
ment of the people was drawing faſt 
to a criſis, which every common 
obſerver ſaw. muſt be attended Win 
dangerous conſequences, were fu 
*U] 


ſuffici 


jent 


— — EI 
- 
b 
N 
= 


any 
„ 


ſeemed to . the ſoldiers, and the 
5 


. Jo | op 10 uy 6 
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ufficie apitate and unſettle a 
mind of a firmer texture and leſs 
irreſolute nature chan that poſſeſſed 

by the ny + ſeems to be, and 
could not but diſpoſe him to liſten, 


8 Pip les of tr prekrenen, 


Holent councils which were 
now adminiſtered, Rh 
The French guards had been fo 


big ſtationed to preſerve order in 


'arts, that by degrees their inti- 
with inhabitants became 
10 cloſe, that it led them to imbibe 
all their political opinions. Amon 
theſe was the new doctrine, whic 
was taught with unceaſin 1 
tion and energy, that ſoldiers being 
citizens like other men, were to 
conſider their duties as ſach to be 
Paramount to all others; that hav- 
ing an equal intereſt with their 
brethren in whatever telated to the 
Public, they were to judge for 
themſelves on all queſtions of go- 


vernment; and, above all things, 


that nothing could be a greater or 
more parricidal crime, than to obey 
ers for firing upon their fel- 
low citizens, in the exerciſe or ſup- 


Port of their rights. Theſe guards 
| , had a little before been highly un- 


Popular, on account of ſome execu- 
., ons, which we had ſeen they made 
N caſes 2 riots; — 
. things were now fo totally chan 
on bock fides, that the ulace 
" latter ſeemed ready to go even be- 
violence. 


conve "was not, how- 


50 * 8 8 * | 
I Eyer, entirely truſted to arguments 
ar doctrines; mote effect 


means 


— 


bo "res employed. Wine, women, 
Add pe | 


d, the three moſt powerful 
—＋ for debauching a ſoldiery, 


- were, 12 for the 


| Ihe cond 


ous citizens. 
uc of the ſoldiers became 


* 


multitude; and while they wa 


with them, in the loudneſs. 


from them the free diſcharge A* 


ſo licentious and daring, that they 
commanders found it neceſſary y 
confine them in their barracks; by 
all ſenſe of ſubordination and 
military diſcipline'was fo totally erg 
dicated, that on the 'z5th and 264 
of June they left their barracks h 
hundreds at a time, came to the 
palais royal, where they were 
ceived with the greateſt joy by the 


feaſted and entertained with pleny 
of wine, money, and even but 
notes (billets de caiſſe were 
fuſely diſtributed amongſt them, 
the meantime the ſtreets and g 
den reſdunded with popular b 
lads, made on purpoſe to encoury 
and inflame the ſoldiery. It will 
men, bo no wonder then that on th 
occaſion they ſhould join the cro 
and even enter into a competit 


eagerneſs of their huzzaing fort 
third este. ; 1 
For theſe and ſimilar acts of & 
obedience and contempt of onde 
eleven of the "moſt daring and 
fractory ſoldiers were committed 
+1 priſons of 1 ? 
main, preparatory to their tn 
by — martial. On the 30 
of June, a letter was read aloud 
the garden of the palais royal, 
viting the to the delirem 
of theſe brave men, who were 
ſering in their cauſe. This enant 
duced its — efe8. Miſiſicreb 


prope ED me, 
reed the gates, removed ti f 


Nood, | 
t had 
with preſents. bank _ day ap 
putation of young Paritians am 
on the national fiombly, n 


M. 


priſners; and this den 


. 


Ar 
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made in terms which ſhewed that 
they conſidered the claim rather as 
4 matter of right than of favour. 
The aſſembly felt their embarraſſed 
dination, and endeavoured to extri- 
eate themſelves by a kind of mo- 

rate izing vote, exhorting 


the Pariſians to tranquillity, and in- 


xreating the king to clemency with 
ne dehoquents. | The king could 
jo nothing but, comply ; and thus 

an end put to military diſei- 
line; as well as to civil government 
' But there were other matters at 
is time, which reached more im- 
nediately both to his ſovereignty 


ind to his perſonal ſafety than even 


ie commotions in Paris, ſufficient 
5 embarraſs and diftrat the mind 
f the ſovereigu, and to drive him 
endlong, without leiſure for conſi- 


leration, or for chooſing his means, - 


no the arms of whoever would 
propoſe any meaſures, however vio- 
ent, that could tend to his deliver- 
ce, It is charged upon Mirabeau 
two members of the aſſembly, 
hoſe characters ſtood ſo high as to 
pre no common weight to their teſ- 
mony *, that, though they were of 
ferent parties, he talked familiar- 
and without reſerve, with them 
bout their having @ | Louis the 
V1lth, in the of a Lexis the 
lib, as king, or at leaſt as licu- 
enant general of the kingdom; 
deredy alluding directly, and by 
ame, to the firſt prince of the 
od, with whom he likewiſe faid 
t hal converſed upon the me: 
dd that the prince had received the 


pumunication in the moſt pleaſing , 


». +4 4 


* M. M. Begaſſe and Duport, nh ; . | * 14 
une Bambin, which Nuirabesu uſed, may be underſtood either s child | 


[*2] 2 


Mounier (a man, whoſe integrity 
was never queſtioned by any party 
in all the violence of their conten- 
tions) has likewiſe recorded, that 
having mentioned to Mirabeau his 
being exceſſively alarmed ' at the 
manœuvres which were continually 
practiſed in Paris to ſeduce the 


troops, from their officers, and ob- 


ſerving farther how eaſily an am- 
bitious prince, appearing at the 
bead of a diſcontented army, diſ-— 
tributing money with one hand and 
libels with the 'other, might uſi 

the throne, Mirabeau (treatin by 
apprehenſions with ridicule) anſwer- 
ed, * Why, you good ſimple man, 
© I am as much attached as you to 
« royalty ; but what ſignifies whe- 
&* ther we have Louis the XY Ihth 
« or Louis the XV 1th, and why need 
« we have a child + to govern ns? 


—- Mounier does not deny the * 


tation he felt to plunge a r 
the heart of the — abo e 
ceive fo wicked a ſcheme, aa 
It may not be difficult to con- 
ceive ſome part of the aſtoniſhmenc 
and terror with which the king myſt 
have been ſtruck, when expreſſions, 
propoſals, and defigns of this nature 
were communicated to him ; and it 
will be ftill more eaſily perceived, 
what ftrong they afforded to 
his brothers, to the other Sof 
a _ A 'thoſe who 
wiſhed to ſuppert the monarchy in 
his perſon, to ſtate the danger he 
was in, and to reprefent in the 
ſtrongeſt terms that nothidg but a 
total change of meaſures 'and go- 
vernment, ſupported by a courſe of 
the moſt ſpirited exertions, could 
prevent the crown being torn from 


i 


— 


- 


his head by hie perfidious rela- 
In the beginning of the month of 
July, ſeveral regiments began to 
approach nearer and nearer to Paris 
and Verſailles; the aſſembly, not 
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July” 1oth. without reaſon, grew 


ous at theſe move- 
ments, and accordingly preſented a 


very ſpirited remonſtrance (in which 


all parties joined) to the king on 
the ſubject. The king gave for 
anſwer, that he had no other mo- 
tive for his conduct, than the ne- 
ceſſity of eſtabliſhing and maintain- 


ing good order in Paris; a neceſ- 


fity which was obvious to ever 
body. He then propoſed to — 
fer the aſſembly to Noyon or Soiſ- 
ſons; in which caſe he would re- 
move the court, and follow them 
Himſelf to Compeigne. Several 
leading members of the more mo- 
derate parties were ſatisfied with 
this propoſal, and willing to agree 
to it; but the determined leaders of 


the popular fide, whoſe views ex- 


tended farther, were too well aware 
of; the ſtrength and ſupport. which 
they deriyed from- the vicinity of 
the capital, to liſten to it. Mira- 


beau condemned it with his uſual 
intemperance, and the propoſal was 


Although an entire change of 
meaſures was now viſibly. deter- 


mined on by the court, yet it has 


never been clearly-devel what 
ſyſtem they had adopted, nor to 
what extent the change of meaſures 
was intended to be carried. Here, 


nas in other caſes, the violence of 


ty throws every thing into ob- 


ity.. The popular writers and 


declaimers deſcribe it as one of the 
moſt perfidĩous and bloody plots 


that ever was formed; and which, 


if carried into execution, would have 
* da dk 


/ 


\ 


to execution. 


* 


Paris at this period 


rivalled and renewed all the ho. 
rors of the maſſacre on St. Bay 
tholeomew's day. They repreſen, 
that 50,000 men, 100 pieces gf 
cannon, an army of banditti, an 
ſix princes, were to have, p 

down the ſandtuary of liberty q 
its miniſters heads, and to have 
overturned. the French empire; 
that the national aſſembly would 
have been diſperſed, its reſolution 
declared ſeditious, its members pro. 
ſcribed, the palais royal, and the 
houſes of all patriots, given up 1 
plunder, while the electors and their 
deputies, were given up to exec 
tion. The glaring inconfiſtencits 
in theſe ſeveral puniſhments are 
obvious, as ſcarcely. to require ob- 
ſervation: Some difficulty might ap- 
pear in diſperſing a body of men 
who were buried under the weight 
of an enormous building; and, on 
the ſuppoſition of a reſurreQton, it 
might appear entirely needleſs to 
proſeribe men who were given up 


The hiſtorian of the revoluton 
however, finiſhes his picture in the 
following manner: This is tie 
% horrible ũſſue of crimes and a 
« ſaſſinations, which a troop of vil 
„lain, and infamous , women, ts 
« ditated with barbarous joy in tas 
« tumult of their execrable orgies 
It is ſurely curious to obſerve, that 
none of the enormities here deſc 
ed ever took place, even in a fingi 
inſtance, on the ſide of the com 
and that all the crimes and aſſaſii 


tions here charged upon troops to 

villains and infamous women, ve they 

not only fully realized, but bro been 

into daily and continual practice QI the 

the popular fide, by the two Wnt: 

merous orders thus ſpecified, u — 
e 


both of whomi it is probable d 
abounded 
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beyond any other city in the uni- Under this perſvaſion, they ex- 
erſe. eed the indifference, and pected that the king in perſon 
ſome caſes the complaceney, would require the ſtates to ratify 
ih which the national aſſembly that declaration; that if they con- 
Sceived and heard details of the ſented (which was not ble) 
arrid eruelties and murders com- the king would be ſatisfied, nothing 
ited by theſe two orders, afford farther attempted on his fide, and 
do much room for ſappoſing that every thing go on in its uſual way; 
hey conſidered them as very ne- but if the ſtates did not conſent,” 
effary and eſſential arms of their they doubted” not but the king» 
wer, . * would be perſuaded, under the in- 
It may not now be unneceſſary fluence of his preſent councils, to 
> ſhew' what effect this ſudden proceed to the - extremity of at- 
unge of ſyſtem in the court had tempting to diſſolve the aſſembly. 
pon moderate men of different par- As men of all parties were equally: 
„ and what conſequences they determined not to ſubmit to a dif=+ , 
pected or ' apprehended from ir, ſolution, on the ſtrong ground of the 
far as theſe can be drawn from conſtitution, which was the object 
cir ſubſequent writings or decla- + of their aſſembling, not being yet 
tions ; which, perhaps; may be the eſtabliſhed, and that the right to 
dre worthy of reliance, P — — — . only de in 

m had previouſly entirely qui at conſtitution, they imagine f 
» ſcene 5 «on and 4 from foreſaw, in the dien Bon of that 4 


-- Cu ”- 


| participation in public affairs: ject, all the evils or dangers which 


They generally regretted that the they apprehended from the preſent 
{g's confidence ſhould have been defigns of the court, or movement 
ized, by haſty and raſh councils, of the troops; for they did not hold 
a departure from thoſe ſenti- it improbable, or at leaſt they 
mts of moderation and equani- dreaded, that the king might then 
ty, which were the leading traits be induced to attempt diſſolving 
his character; and they con- them by his own authority z — g 
(ned this departure the more, as that the military might then be 
did not think the preſent ſtate called in to ſuppreſs taoſe tumults, 
things required any aſſumption which, in the preſent temper of he 
nolence, They were not, how- people, their forced ſeparation muſt 
without apprehenſions, that inevitably occaſion. 
baniſhment of N. Nec r, the Theſe were the { evils or 
nter who was the avowed friend dangers which moderate men ap- 
deny, augured ſome deſigns prehended from the preſent dhange 
ue to liberty itſelf. On t of ſyſtem in the court. But even in 
Fthey conceived that the troops this work ſtate of things, and * 
deen aſſembled, partly to pre- poſing the forced diſſolütion to : 
the exploſion which the de- place, although they; trembled at 
ure of that popular miniſter was the idea of an 9 and vio- 
to oecaſion, and partly to en · lence fo difgraceful both to the go 
the king to carry into execu - vernment and country, yet they con- 
the new conſtitution held out in ſoled themſelves under the certaitity © 
Kuaration of the 23d of June, they fully poſſeſſed, that the king 


— * m_— —— 


* 
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* ly 
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could then have no other refuge 
bur that of immediately ſummon- 
another the ſtates, 


would be otherwiſe impoſlible 


Nie him to manage or ſettle the diſ- 
orders of the nation, or to conduct 


tte government in any manner, 


As to the 
were laid to 
details of them 
much ind 


r e plots Which 
diſcoveted, and the 
gated with ſo 
ch a. ch as the bebe blockade 
of che yh: Paris, the or 
maflacte of the inhabitants, 
| _ overturning that capital from its 
2 with the long liſts of 


$ to: the ſtates who were to 
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them might not have been capa 


1789. 


any bond of union founded on 
or le among themſelves, x 
ſeems as if there could be — 
however wild, extravagant, abſurd, 
or erous, which ſome among 


of framing or adopting. 
- On Saturday No Tk of July 
— Neckar receired the king's 
orders to give up his place, and w 
= the * * as ſoon as poſlible, 
unerne, St. Prieſt, Montmom, 
and the other miniſters, were either 
turned out, or reſigned, the next day; 
M. de Breteuil was placed at the 
head of the miniſtry, and mark 


gin 

be ſeized or executed; all theſe, Broglio, who en very popula I vn 
Wich others of the ſame character, under all the — of the Ger, Pa 
N __ been treated by ſuch man war of 1757, now accepted du fu 
ly with ridicule, if the wick- very important, but dangerous ad Wi to | 

| 9 the de which they ſaw moſt u ar place of commander ver 
they covered had not excited their in kart 


_utinoft indig vation. They declared 
their firm 


Ply were more thorough- 
eonvinc of their - falſehood, 
ih 7 men who took the 
ns to propagate them 
wh undouhted 22 
It 2 but NG 2 ſay, 
eterogeneous maſs of cour- 
| diſcontented nobles, of the 
| er 


and retainers of the dif- 

princes, and of the outcaſts nity 
of different patties, who how poſ- 
Pea the king's contcils, were ſo 


4 t in thing, ſo ſplit 
14 bale and ee To 4 
atme fully and ſelfiſhly led away by 
their reſpectiye 
1 = withal, beld ſo little 
en any er than 

he be neceſfary to their own 
l it ſeems difficult 


EE 7 


deſtirate-of any 


Opinion, that no perſons. 
„ 


ye private views and 
or honour | 
to 


they had any common or 6 
dy in view, but 


ee 3 of n 


| When this news reached Paris aq 
the morning of Sunday the 12th, tas 


which -agitated every mind 
countenance, exceeded all the pos. 
ers of deſcription. The peop 


eonfidering Neckar. as their on cron 

pledge of liberty, reſounded tur 

name on every ſide, and the numfged fi 

rous faction of the | ich 
— this a favourable oppe 
wty for bringi ging forward the 

of the duke of Orleans, and e ty 

Joining it in the ſame acclamatoWhic} 

s, thereby to attriound tþ 

to the duke ſome part of that pc ves 

larity which belonged only 10 der 


miniſter. With this view, both 
buſts were taken from the { 
tor's, and carried — | 


igare orders of the fe 
of whom he was the uns 
but 8 


1 
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dependent of the citizens had 
long _—__ too unfavourable an 
opinion of that prince's conduct and 
character, ever to wiſh to ſee him, 
not only upon the throne, but in any 
pablic ſituation, which could at all 

him near the head of affairs. 
A few voices were heard in the 
crowd to cry out, © Shall this prince 
„be your king, and ſhall Neckar 


he his miniſter ? but they were 


ſo faintly ſupported, that it came 


to * 1 a 

e 
Lambeſc, who commanded the re- 
giment of Royal Allemand (horſe) 
which were ſtationed juſt without 
Paris, in a vain gaſconade, made a 
frutleſs and moſt ill judged attempt 
to diſperſe the populace who were 
very riotous and numerous in the 
gardens of the Thuilleries, as they 
were in all other open parts of the 


city. Two or three perſons, ſaid to gove 


be merely ſpeclators, and guildeſs of 


any riot, were in the ng 
wounded, one of them by the prince's 
own. hand: this exaſperated the 
frowd in ſuch a degree, that they 
returned che attack with unparallel- 


; wiſe 


action, w 
ed entirely from the wanton impe- 


eruel intended maſſa 


The RN which muſt 
proceed from ght of regular 
troops before a mob, at the opening 
of ſuch commotions as were now to 
take place, are too obyious to re- 
quire any obſer vation. 

It appears that the tranſient mi- 
niſters of the time, however faulty 
they might have been in other re- 


hone were totally innocent of any 


ſhare in, and free from any previous 
2 of, this unlucky tranſ- 
uch ſeems to have proceed- 


tuoſity and raſhnefs of the com- 
-mander ; for there were ſeyeral 
regiments of ſoot at the time ſtation · 


ed cloſe to Paris, not one of which 


made the ſmalleſt movement to aſſiſt 
or ſupport the horſe; and this want 
of concert among the commanders 
muſt be conſidered as à clear proof 
that no orders had been iſſued py 
rnment 2 Fay oe 
total inaction of the troops, on 
chat night and the ſucceeding day 
and night, during all which time, 
critical as the ſeaſon was, and not- 
— oy alterations and pre- 
— (they Hoa aa ow 
were tak place Faris, the 
never once made the ſmalleſt at- 
tempt to enter that city, ſeems like- - 
to Exc the court and mi- 
ood Align and 
W WE 
this 8 04 


niſters from the 
attributed to them 1 


have been the ſeaſon, and the Sun- 
day night particularly, when no- 


thing but terror and confuſion 
reigned in that city, and no regular 


| ſcheme of reſiſtance or defence was 


yet thought of, to have carried them 
with full effect into execution, if any 
ſuch had been farmed; and the ſtate 


of things was ſuch, that it would 


have been very difficult,: if not im- 


| in 


(24 


F 
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if ſoch wicked plans could be wiſely 
laid and promptly executed, which, 
Providence, 


0 5 not often permitted. It ſeems 


en, opon the whole, that weakneſs 
nd. inanity, rather than wickedneſs, 
was the characteriſtic at that time of 
French government; that. the 
miniſters ndicylouſly imagined, that 
the approach and fight of a few re- 
Ziments would have terrified ſuch a 
valt, turbalent, and rebellious capital 
28 Paris into immediate ſubmiſſion ; 
2 they were at the ſame time 
ſo ſhort · ſighted, ſo improvident, and 
_  {o, narrow in their conceptions, as 
not to provide a remedy for any 
ppointment,. which a failure in 


their principal expectation, or any 


* 
— 


- unforeſeen change of cireumſtances, 


otherwiſe might occaſion. 


f 


All regal; all judicial, all munici- 


pal D ing now at an end 
u the city of Paris, an univerſal 
ic was, on the Sunday night, 
throughout all its quarters; 
-while the dread of {laughter from 
the army, and of general plunder 
from chieves and handitti, affected 
every claſs of the people in all that 
was dear and precious to them. But 
the day which ſucceeded to this 
night of terror and confuſion pro- 
duced a very different and A very 

f ſcene. Above one 


extra 
Ae ee individuals ſeem- 
ed at the ſame inſtant to be animated 


by one common ſoul, and to pre- 
pare, with courage and conſtancy, 
the means of internal order and go- 


command in their reſpeQive 


” than 
2 L 
1 
* 1 031 
: 


citly 
Logis-the'XIVth had 


chief took place in different parts of 


a pretence for being 


and executioners in the ſame initat 


itly to laws, or to juſtice; nor bas all i 


been in the zenith of his power ang 
victories. Thirty thonſand citizens 
totally -ynaccuſtomed to arms, were 
ſoon ſeen. armed at all points; and in 
2 few hours training aſſumed ſome 
appearance of order and diſcipline, 
The French guards dow ſhewed the 
benefits of their late education and 
improvements; they camein a 
to tender their uber to the 2 
„which we ſcarcely need lay 
were joy ſully accepted. A ney 
peculia —— was formed for the 
new army; every appearanc 
not only of defence but of afin 
war, every where prevailed. 
Such were ſome of the changes 
which one day produced in the 
of Paris. Some plunder ad mil 


the town, particularly at the houſe 
of the congregaton of St. Lazary, 
who being ſuſpected of having com 
conceal — their 23 that 
e or ſuſpicion e them to 
charge or ſuſpicion _ | 
this was the more pitiable, as it i 
ſaid 'to have been a truly pious and 
charitable inſtitution ; Tut ſuch mats 
ters were ſoon to be loſt in the glare 
of greater enormities. Many lighter 
ries were committed on the 
ſame day; but as theſe were diret 
ed ane individuals, and executed 
by ſmall gangs of thieves on thel 
own. account, without any popule 
pretence, when they were ſeized i 
the fact they were inſtantly drags 
ged to the Greve, the common 
of execution, and hanged by d 
ropes which were uſed to faſten t8 
lanterns. From hence originates 
that moſt horrid practice of ths 
mobs conſtituting themſelvesJuds 


without the ſmalleſt regard to-7aÞ 


time that ſince elapſed been adje® 


ES SET AAA 


— 8 


* 
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degree to wear out that vil- 
ww cuſtom which the French 

were only à few hours in 
xcquiring./ From hence of courſe 
aciginated that horrid and barbarous 
ery, a la lanterne, the laſt ſounds that 
vibrated-in the ears of ſo many un- 


happy vicums as have thus cruelly 


periſhed. y 4290 a Nah 
The next day, which was the fa - 
nous Tueſday the 14th of July, will 
be long remembered in the hiſtory 
maakind. On that. morning the 
newly formed army completed their 
neans for offenſive an — 
perations, by ſtripping the gar 
— and * — of their 
ums, and likewiſe by ſeizing a very 


dnüderable depoſit or magazine of 


uns and ammunition, which were 
dged in the hotel of the latter; all 
Mich they performed without meet- 
the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. Thus 
wovided, the idea of attacking the 
ve Launay, the governor, ſummon- 
d to lay down. his arms, and ſur- 
der the fortreſs.” The difficulty 
(diſcovering the truth in ſuch ex- 
ordinary caſes, where every man's 
mony on either ſide is liable to 

warped by his prejudices: and 
ons, was never more clearly 

than upon this occaſion. The 
eral report was, that De Launay 


ont deceitful hopes of compli- 


that a number of Pariſians 
e to the gates to demand arms 
Cammuniuon; that they were re- 
red within an outer court, then 
acherouſly fired upon, and a cruel 
Water made. It is not eaſy to 
acute the parts of this ſtory, nor 
dre an air of probability to the 
It is notwithſtanding aſſerted 


believed by the bullc of the Pa- 
ws, with the ſame firmneſs as if 


<4 


and was publiſhed as A | 
every of Europe. But, on 
other hand, the inconſiſteney and 
unprobability of the ſtory have not 
only been ſhewn, but the ſact denied 
by poſitive evidence. It ſeems very 
probable that the ſtory might have 
invented at the time to in- 
creaſe the animoſity of the crowds 
who were pre m all quarters 
upon the Baſtile, and who could 
have no opportunity, either then or 
falckood, fuppoling de polibife 
od, 1uppoung the in 
that — of o 
new and dreadful a ſcene they 
could have attended to ſuch an in- 
quiry. In this caſe, the-endeavour 
to ſupport and give authenticity to 
the ſtory. afterwards will be eaſily 
accounted for; in the firſt place, 6 
keep up and inflame the paſſions of 
the people, and in the next, with a 
view of palliating, in ſome degree, 
the ſeenes of blood and cruelty that 
olle. pen 
However that was, the enthuſiaſm 
and fury of the people was ſo great. 
that, to the aſtoniſhment of all mili- 
tary men (who did nat yet know the 
weakneſs of its gatriſon) the Baſtile, 
the citadel of Paris, with-its feem- 
ingly impaſſable ditches; and its in- 
acceſſible towers and ramparts, co. 
vered with a powerful a was, 
after an at of two hours, carried 
by ftorm, De Launay was imme 
diately dragged to the Place" de 
Greve, and miſerably murdered, M. 
de Loſme, the major of the Baſtile, 
met with an equal fate and equal 
cruelty; although it has fifice been 
enerally acknowledged, even by 
the democratic writers, that he was 
a man of great -humanity, whaſe 
tenderneſs to the priſoners deſeryd 
far different treatment. This wa . 
indeed ſtrongly confirmed by & re= 
| | markable 
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markable circumſtance which 'oc- themſelves, 
oe Pal rt, for the mar- in cold 


2 D fri 


pleaded ſo eff for 


them, 
525 preſerved the trembling wre 
rom — face which they juan 


: Yo RR midk of theſe diſorders 
de Fleſſelles, the prevet ter nb 
chandi, or mayor of Paris, had beg 
detected in a cor reſpondence vi 


the court; he was accordingly tux, 


ed out of his office by the comming 
of electors, and ordered to be tu. 
| "eyed to priſon until his trial; by 


in; he had ſearcely reached the bothy 


1 U it was that the ſavage 


Euſlom of -infultirg and mutilating body 


the remains of the dead, and of ex- 
kibiting their heads to public, view 
a pes who had ſo long been 


brium of the governments 
people © in Conſtantinople, Fez, 
„was firſt introduced 
4 Morece poliſhed city of Patis; and, 
like other py habits, has ſince taken 
ſo deep a root, that it may ſeem a 
whether it can ever be era- 
ted, except by ſome convulſion 
— in viotence to that from which 
it derived its origin. 
of the Baſtile, ex- 
ing only a few gunners and ar- 
-men, Wooden * ne of —1 
cure $, confi y of a 
ul ＋ invaſids, K. to 
e about f 
the Aae © e 
Peru dly exclaimed, Let us 
2 boy aubolt garriſon “ but the 
French guards, who till retained 
fome ſhare of their old monarchical 
and mili notions, could not en- 
dure that o Om who-had once 
feryed under the ſame banners with 


of the ſteps — . — * 
town - houſe, when the new exe 
o ſummary juſtice forced him fi 
2 — ſnhot him inſlantly vi 100 
, diſmembered | 
body, and 1 his bleeding 


about the ftreets on a pike in ti 
apy, like the othierd'they katy 


5 ets than two hours k 
away, under ! 
double — Mig of joy and 1 
venge, ſome hamane perſons 
minded the populace, that the pn 
ſoners in the-Baſtile ought to ted 
livered; their cells were accordy 
ly broke open, and chey were h 
in j the gardens oft 
palais royal. But how great 
the f „ if not diſappoint 
— it was found, that theſe « 
dungeons, which were ſappolet 
be crowded with the victims of & 
tiſm, contained only 


= Ea. 


[53 = 28.5 


= & 2 


— cy 
— — 


in conformity with 


F Artois labour 
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it of the preſent reign, or at leaſt 
fore there was leiſure 2 

> the ſtare of the 3 

ad fince been detained , be 
beers did not know in what 
anner otherwiſe. to diſpoſe of 
3 A ſtronger proof gf which 
need not be given, than that the 
; - mg of Puri found it ne- 


after to ſend 
them Va th public mad-houſe at 


harenton, 
It mould not be forgotten, that a 
preſent eee prong his 
A} clemency umanity, and 
the moderate 
Gem of government which he in- 
ended to purſue, had early cleared 
e flate priſons of moſt of their 
=TY inhabitants, none. being 
retained but thoſe, who had been 
252 of notorious ęrimes againſt 
armed 
— —— the ſtate. It is like - 
ne worthy of obſeryation, that 
With all — odium and deteſtation 
nder which the queen and the count 
„ and with all the 
bels which were hourly written and 
poken againſt them, yet that a ſin- 
ple victim to their reſentment or 
Juſtice was not found, in all the pri- 
ans of the kingdom, Nor is it in- 
urious to contraſt with this fact the 
late of things under the influence, 
it may be called government, of 
Mac Ar filled all 
a lie of France with the unfor- 
wate victims to her private malice 
ue reſentments; yet Pom- 
egour 44 idalized by and pe. 
by e poets, wits, and phi- 
ben of the kingdom in her 
BY and was even at times a fa- 
Jowue with the people. | 
During the Sunday and the Mon- 
MY, two critical days, on 


T's 
* 
2 
- 


dangerous I 


their ſovereign ſeemed dependin 
and on the ft of which the ſca 
ſeemed 2 vibrate ſo much, — it 
Was evident a V1gorous exe 
ht have fixed its bias, the =» 
ale at Verſailles, and the com- 
manders of the army, ſeemed ei, 
ther aſleep or in a trance; the 
former indeed, when unwillingly 
rouzed to hear the accounts from 
Paris, treated them with the utmoſt 
contempt and ridicule, as matters 
not worthy of conſideration z but 
on ep fatal Tueſday, the 15 of 
Jul , evil tidings crowded ſo 
om every quarter, that they w 
overwhelmed with conſternatian 
terror, and rendered totally Inca, 
able, if it had not even been too 
te, to adopt any meaſures which 
required deciſion or vigour, either 
with reſpect to mb. Jp ney or execution. 
t now t the defection 
of the n guards had, with 
other pre · diſpoſing cauſes and mo- 
tives, produced a moſt unfortunate 
effect upon the national troops, in 
the army; that they were no longe 
to be depended on; and that 
openly aſſerted the unlawfulneſs of 
fighting their feJlow citizens. Be- 
fore they had yet time to reflect * 
the conſequences of e 
news, or to ö t eg 
were proper to 
were fr — confo jt et 
telligence, that the fortign' regi- 
ments were little more to FS de- 
nded on than the national woops 
he former had ever been copops 95 
lar in France, chiefly upon the 
(exclufive of national 17 
vanity) that being entir | pen 
ent on the crown, and. LS no 
intereſt in the 1 0 
he foand, vjon Er "thr 


their own fate and that of 1 


% 


Monday 


aſtoniſhment of every body, the) 
ſhewed themſelves gu 10 
clined to engage in national diſputes; 
and 3 very cold and indiffer- 
ent with. reſpect to the cauſe they 
were called to ſupport, In this 
diſmal ftate of things, the only po- 
| Hey which the genius bf the miniſ- 
ters was capable of reaching, was 
the thort- lived, miſerable, and cow- 
. ardly expedient of concealment, 
in keeping the king ignorant of the 
misfortunes and dangers with which 
he was ſurrounded. _ 3 
I be national aſſembly, who upon 
the diſgrace of Neckar thought 
their own ruin determined, met on 
| te I and with all the 
terrors of diſſolution and impriſon- 
ment before their eyes, reſolyed, 
with the firmneſs -o * man * 
not to give up a fin int whic 
they 9 been Sed 20 
mamta... . The moderate party 
wok the lead on this day, and ſhew- 
end themſelves as little diſpoſed to 
fobmit in any degree to the deſpo- 
tim of che crown. as the moſt fu- 
rious. of thoſe who were called pa- 
triots. Mounier panes the debate 
with an eloquent ſpeech, in which, 
after * great and immut- 
"able line which muſt be drawn be- 
tween the legiſlative and the exe- 
cue power, (a line which was 
acknowledged and confirmed by the 
aflembly) he then proceeded to ſtate, 
_though the. afſembly had no 
I right to direct the king's choice 


legs | 
of miniſters, yet as the choice he 


3 vences, it was neceſ- 
to vote their ſolemn and grate- 


that the preſent miniſters 
the. 8 . na- 
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votes were 


turned a 


had now made led to the moſt dan- 
| . peatedly charged by the other fidt 


ful thanks to M. Neckar, and to at this time. or any other in thei 


s were carried with the great 
unanimity, © 4 
- The aſſembly then paſſed a f. 
mous reſolution, by which they de. 
clared, That the actual counfd. 
«lors of the king were perſonal 
« reſponſible for the preſent nf. 
« fortunes,” and for all that mi f 
« enſue.” *' This reſolution, which 
bore the character of an ex pot fa 
law, was juſtified on'the ground of 
neceſſity, and the deſperate ſituation; 
of the aſſembly. They likewiſe ſg, 
licited the 4, kn vey his troops, 
and to entruſt Parls to the guard bf 
its own citizens, The king r. 
ral anſwer, © That he 
« was deeply afflicted with the me- 
« Jancholy fituation of Paris; that 
« it was im the troops he 
« had ſent for could be the real 
« cauſe of it; that they were indif- 
cc: 2 neceſſary for the pre. 
« {ervation of peace and order; and 
that he invited the aſſembly to gy 
« on with its labours.” . a 
But when, on the Tueſday even- 
ing or night, the news arrived at 
Verſailles of the taking of the Bal- 
tile, of a — 1 being it 
an inſtant formed in Paris, 
the deplorable fate of Launay, Flel 
ſelles, and Loſme, the miniſters, all 
aghaſt, ſeemed as if ſtricken by# 
underbolt, while each thinking b 
read his own fate in that of Laune 
all their preſumptuous ther 
ſchemes and intrigues, were at one 
levelled in the duſt. Whether a 
of thoſe ſanguinary deſigns whid 


have been .ſo peremptorily and 


to the courtiers and miniſters wen 


meditation, remains ftill an entus 
ſecret, and -eontinue ſo, untl 
time .or occaſion throw future light 
upon the ſubject. No proof 9 


| et been brought to ſup- 
on hoſe and wild charges of 
ir enemies; nor. does the evident 
ant of energy in their councils, or 
he fatal ſlowneſs of their proceed- 


DCTUH + © 8 


In the courſe of that day, the 
tional aſſembly, dreading every 
dur the greateſt” evils, which * 

e 


47 ared the more terrible from 
of Whnooffibility of 2 their na- 
ne or kind, paſſed the ſpirited re- 


lation not to break up their ſeſ- 
pn, but to paſs the night in their 
|. The miniſters ſtill adhered to 
cir only refuge of concealment, 


keeping the king in the dark 
ne- to his fituation. It is ſaid that 
that out midnight the duke de Lian- 
be pure forced his way mito his apart- 
real at, when in bed, and ; told - him 
dif. whole truth; and farther in- 


med the count d Artois, that the 
fans had publicly ſet a large 


o ee upon his head: this laſt in- 
*Whcnation was irreſiſtible in its ef- 

ven- a; the count ſunk under it, and 

d a longer endeavoured to keep u 


brother's courage. The mo 

conditional ſubmiſſion was ac- 
lingly reſolved upon; and the 
L. went early on Wedneſday 
ming, the 15th, without guards, 
reign himſelf entirely into the 


vg bees and power of the aſſembly, 
u06 The king took particular notice 
his rom. of the falſehood which 


de had dared to publiſh, that the 
tons of the deputies were not ſe- 
3 he aſked, if it wag, neceffar 
um to contradict in terms ſuch 
inal re 


b 

y eve 
through life 
de entruſted himſelf in their 
a and called earneſtly upon 


is well-known charac- 
part of his con- 


gs, by any means juſtify the pre- 


at 


„Wwhick were belied ' 
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them to ſaye the ſtate; and: con- 
cluded by giving them the pleaſing 
information, that he had ordered Ki 
the troops to quit the neighbourhood 
of Paris.and Verſalſes. © 4s by 


This ſpeech was received with 


loud acclamations, and all the mem- 
bers riſing, as by a general impulſe, 
accompanied thei king back to the 
palace From that inftant he had, 
in effect, reſigned the ſovereignty ' 
into their hands, with little — 9 
of his ever again recovering it. 
From that time alſo the middle, 
or moderate party, led by Mounier, 
Lally, Mallouette, &c. were recon- 
ciled to him, and ſeem to have re- 
lied cordially upon his faith; but 
the friends and patronizets of ex- 
treme democracy either were or 
affected to be afraid that his known 
irreſolution would afford the means 
for throwing him back into the 
hands of their enemies, and there - 
fore determined to exert ber 
power to its utmoſt extent, in order 
8 ow; him as cloſely as. poſ- 
The terror of 1 and blockades 


had got ſuch poſſe ion of the minds 


e Pariſians, that they could 


think of nothing elſe, and "they © 


were inceſſant in their preparations p 


for defence. M. La Fayette, 
whom we were acquainte 


te, with 
durtig 


the American war, when le Terved 
under Waſhington, was no 76 5 A 


to the command of the 5 
with the title of general, ' The 9 

office or title of prevet des marrbandr. 
was either ſuppreſſed or changed, 


and M. Bailly, formerly Known by 
his mips Ber s, Was ap- 
pointed chief 75 rate, und > 
name of mayor of Paris. Fre 2 
That capital was now to he con 


0 


| , 8 11 : 

F and 1 

of its power! aß 
$4.45 powers # it 


fidered as a great r 
foon yas een 


44 


amy 
ie old 
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to give the law, not only to the Paris. This h ag 


nnd ruinous meaſure of aſſembling the © /a nation / while the ancient 


| ,to 
i the. ciry., The Farifans were, of exciting the preſen 


* 
under a full conviction, in his — 
ſe even | mind, that he thereby encountay 
knowledge its maſters, by ſending a the peril. of inſtant aMaficaigy 
depuration» of eighty- four of its He was received at Seve by a bay 
2 e Paris, ra- of * 8 (the tex 
ther to implore to propoſe, now a to the new a 
much -lefs' to order or command and was thus led in nahe 
This may be conſidered as ceflion to Paris, his ears be 
xe of the many evil conſequences ſtunned the whole way by the 
which : reſulted from the ill- adviſed and continual acclamations of a 


fates at Verſailles ; for it is not vourite cry of Ve le roy!” 
bable that the aſſembly would have not once heard. The king was d 
ſubmitted to this humiliation if they ducted to the Hotel de Vl wh 

had: been out of the reach of that after ſubmitting tothediſgraceof 
i cepting andwearing the new Pari 
cockade, and after. he had made 


capital ; neither would the 


eſt terms his unvaried and i 
iable affection for the people, 
was condemaed to hear a ſpect 
from a M. de St. Merry, whit 
ſtrongly inſiuuated, if it did not! 

gh the in the reQaly charge, | thoſe Dp 

mbly was not ſeldom obliged ro cruel deſigns againſt the. city 
F recs owed lik- Paris, which had ſs induftriod 
e areaded p of thoſe ly imputed to the court, as 4 me 


Ae 


It is fad, that a denial hi 
tary, ſo unembarraſſed, and ſo ol 
tive; burſt from the king's lips up 


\ þowevyer, top ſenſible in the preſent 


_- 
- * 
- 


4 , 


fs the wean time the moſt 'bar= 
vols and infiuman” popular ſongs, 
| Let to no un leaſant tunes, were 
kbricated for t e of Paris, 
jy order, if poſſible, to increaſe their 
tive ferocity and cruelty. One 
theſe, the verſes of whic | ended 
the pious wiſh that alf the ari- 


(3,0 


zitern, was to be heard 
jy till night, in every ftreet and 
moſt every, houſe, by all 
uaſſes and orders, the fairer part 
the ſofter ſex de rading them- 
ves in this reſpect to the ſame 
wich the moſt profligate and 
andoned. Theſe barbarous words, 
e the var au of the ſavages in 
ert America, became afterwards 


rom morn- 


Nr 


er, e induftriouſly "own, ſoon 
d their fruits in the horrible 
of Foulon and _ Berthier, 
4. $4 theſe was an old rich 
Yr, a man of bad character, 
id was ſuſpeRed of having ac- 
hs place, th h he had not 
veto er it, under the late 
PR Berthier was in- 
Aan of Paris; a man of 4 totally 
terent' character 'and who ſeems 
| — neither accuſed nor 
d of au (od U his 
yp married to dau 

r coold 1 6 mute 4 
| * 1 men 
2 of their dange 

"tempted to Ek 


Tome 


bor 


18 


d back to Paris, where they 
ee with every dircum- 
"i of refined inſult and crueſty 
A have been echibited by 
f catnibals. ''We ſhall not 


e 17 "on all, 
"76 4 


21 1 


at de hanyed at the their 


Pariſian army 


ing chat he mi 


Conti, 
his due ſons, though the family 
were purſued, ſeized, and 


N 
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has been publiſhed in every part of 
Europe, and every where received 
and Bailly the mayor, exerted 
themſelves dy to preſerve theſe 
miſerable vigims, at leaſt till due 
examination and trial could take 
place ; but they ſoon! diſcovered, to 
amazement, how weak the po- 
nn — 
y popularity, was amon 
e — furious ef 
lace, and that if they did not re 
the victims to their” fate, they muſt 
inevitably become partes of it. 
Fayette expreſſed indignation 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, and threat- 
ened to reſſgn the command of the 
but he was per- 
ſuaded to — 4 — the better and 
more ſober part of citizens, 
ight de the OE. 
preventing ſtill more dreadful mi 
chiefs, | 
The ſafe return of the king 
Paris did not inſpire the vanquiſhed 
moe with the banale hope of 
from their all triumphant 
. In the courſe of -a ſew 
days, 'Marſhal Broglio, the -Polj 
DS 
were 0 0 
cepted, or even intending to accept, 
places under the late \ſflortlived ad- 
miniftration, difappeared ( e after 
another. ' Theſe were ol- 
lowed by the princes © | 
th the” count d' Arthis and 


next in ſucceſſion” to the cron 
Numbers of "Gihete,.: whoſe ev 
are of bach Nees in- 


. 
the ſmall diviſions 
een che or . 
8208 15 Nn E 07 [28 
£713 517 mid üs 07 4 =! 


were 4 N 
fight + g protected 


5 
* 
/ 


<< — _ — - - 


= 


my which had been commanded by 
Broglio; and after a ſeries of ro- 
mantic adventures, dangers, and 


hair breth“ ſcapes, they reached 


England, Germany, or Italy, as 
fortune. or chance directed, while 
the princes of the blood royal of 
rance were obliged to procure 
om foreigners a precarious and 


_ Inglorious. refuge, And it might 


Be ſaid the king and queen, with 
reſpe& to friends, favourites, known 
ſervants and relations, were almoſt 
lterally left alone. 
All the refractory nobles now 
haſtened to renounce their former 
” proteſt, and held + themſelves. ab- 
Flved eu from, the. oath 
which they had taken to their con- 
Kituents, It was agreed to bury the 
name of fates. general in oven. 
and the name of national bly 
was henceforth adopted by all par- 
ties. Some reverence ſeemed ſtill to 
paid to the word royalty, although 
e ſubſtance to which it related 
had entirely loſt its eſſence. It was 
thought that the term royaliſts, ap- 
plied to thoſe who were devoted to 
proſcription and popular fury, would 
" be too wounding to the ears 
of Frenchmen to be endured; the 
ariſtocrat was therefore upon 
L occaſions ſubſtituted in its place. 
As the ſcarcity of corn ſtill con- 


te 


WI 


der had already taken place at St. 


_tinued, ſome ſcenes of horrid mur- 
© Gerthain, Pontoiſe, and Poilly, on 


the charge or ſuſpicion of monopoly, 
while other attempts of the ſame. 
nature were with eat difficulty 


prevented. ' - Doubly alarmed, at, 
the Fae ed which was exhi- 


bite by the Pariſians, and at this 
ſanguinary diſpoſition, which, was 
ſpreading . with ſuch. terrific ſymp-. 
toms in the country, the moderate 


, 
* 
o 
. 


a 4 


utmoſt endeavours to procure, jy 
timely interference of that body 
in thoſe enormiug 
Lally Tolendal took the lead, al 
was well ſeconded by Mounier a 
others in ſnewing the general day 
gers and the horrible miſchiefs thy 
would enſue from the progrelz of 
this ſanguinary 5 gap they 
accordingly propoſed a proclany 
tion, to warn the people from thy 
conſtituting themſelves judges a 
executioners of the law, | 
But the powerful democrats 
party held ſentiments widely df 
ferent. on this ſubject, and did og 
wiſh by any means to reſtrain the 
1ands,. or to confine the authority 
of their over-ruling allies. One (a... 
anſwered, « that the buſineſ ol, 
the aſſembly was to make laws, and 
not to attend to a few particular 
diſorders.“ Another told the ope 
rative motive for rejecting the pros 
ſal openly, by ſaying, «tl 
eir interference might induce th 
town of Paris to declare againſt the 
aſſembly — While a third cri 
out, © If it was not for theſe Paris 
fians, whom you blame, we ſhouagn. 
not now be fitting here.” Ann”. 
when Lally enforced his arguments 
by deſcribing the horrid deaths of 


Berthier and Foulon, the celebrated 
patriot Barnave ironically aſked, 1 
« If the bloog he lamented wai Jo V1Where; 
pure?” whilſt Mirabeau told him > 
« It was a time to think rather that 


6 © TIP ; 
A ſenſe of ſhame on one fide, and 
unceaſing perſeverance on the o, 50 
produced at length in ſome 755 
their effect, and on the 23d of uly 
a proclamation was iſſued, in 
all Frenchmen to peace, order, x 
tranquillity; but being ſtripped of 
the cogent expreſſions ropoſed by 
Lally, ſuch as the 1 
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ices, that « whoeyer excited trou- 
bles was a bad citizen, and that 
iſhment of a crime was 
itſelf a crime when not command- 
ed by the law; theſe retrench- 
ts; with others of the ſame ſort, 
dered it ſo tame, fo ſpiritleſs a 
rformance, as to make it an object 
ch more liable to contempt than 
the production of reſpect to the 
ws, or obedience to the dictates 
hich its title and publication ſeem. 


Necker had been recalled by the 
(g's letters of the 16th or 17th of 
uy, and on his way back he 
Jof the horrid deaths of Ber. 
er and Foulon, as well as the 
minent danger of M. de Bezen- 
commander of the Swiſs troops, 
ohad been ſeized at Villenaux, and 
reatened with the ſame fate, on 
count of an interce 
ich he had order 
y to defend the Baſtile to the laſt. 
eckar immediately wrote a letter 
mtercefſion from Nogent to the 
apſtrates of Villenaux in his fa- 
Ir, and received in anſwer, that 
had ſent to Paris for orders 
Neckar was wel- 
ned at Verſailles with ſuch de- 
b general and exceſ- 
e oy, that the democratic writers 
lq compare it to nothing leſs 
relive, than the tranſports of 
s when Cicero was re- 
del from exile. He preſented 
elf to the national aſſembly, 
Iplimented them highly, and 
0 leſs complimented and flat. 


d letter, in 
M. de Lau- 


Icerning him, 


daſtrations of. 


A few days after he 
; made his triumphal 
into Paris, and the grati ca- 
a vanity were never more 
n diſpenſed to any conqueror in 
Tre os they were upot 


4 Fa / INS 
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this oceaſion to M. Neckar. Thoſe 
voices which a few days before 


found the "greateſt difficulty in pro- | 


nouncing vive le roy, now filled the 
air with the — ſhout of vive 
V. Nectar. He endeavoured to con- 
vertthis moment of popular applauſe 
and enthuſiaſm to an excellent pur. 
poſe, by attempting, in an eloquent 
ſpeech, to perſuade the Pariſtans to 
{end orders for the releaſe of M. Be- 
zenval, and at the ſame time to 
ſer the example of -a general am- 
neſty, as the means of reſtoring 
ace to the diſtracted kingdom. 
ut M. Neckar was yet to learn 
the difficulty of managing: a fac- 
tious and outrageous populace, who 
having already kicked off every de. 
gree of ſubordination, abominated 
every thing that bore any relation 
to peace, order, humanity, or juſ- 
tice, The refuſal to comply with 
a requeſt which he had taken the. 
utmoſt pains to enforce, and which 
he, to a certainty, thought he might 
have commanded, tarniſhed all | 
glories of the triumph, and render- _ 
ed the overwhelming flatteries of 
the day diſguſting and nauſeous. 
It was peculiarly unlucky that in 
this attempt, ſo truly con t to 
virtue — humanity, he ſhould. 
have fallen into two err al errors 
of ſuch importance that they ſerved 
much to weaken the enthuſiaſm of 
his admirers, and to leſſen the ge 
neral opinion conceived of his ahi. ”y 
lities. The firſt of theſe related to 
the national aſſembly, and the ſe- 
cond to the Pariſians. The former, 
and by much the greater, was his 
applying to the city of Paris for the 
libwery or life of an accuſed crimi- 
nal, and at the fame time for a ge- 
neral pardon, knowing, that as the 
national aſſembly now ſupplied the 
places both of the ſovereign and 
21 e- 
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minds of the crowd. For the com. 


parliament, there was no other pow- 
er exiſting” which could, Jawfully 
t either. This was accordingly, 
in a' very great degree, diſtaſteful 
to that aſſembly. It was indeed 
but too true, that Paris was faſt 
aſſuming the ſhape of an indepen- 
dent ** and making alarm 
ing ſtrides towards the fion of 
power; and it was no leſs true, that 
the national aſſembly, though fully 
aware and apprehenſive of the 
danger, yet, whether through want 
. or through whatever other 
„did not venture to attempt 
that turbulent capital 
ne bounds of ſubjection; 
were by no means pleaſed 
that her independence or 
r ſhould be. formally 

by a miniſter of ſtate. 
The ſecond fault was his addreſ- 
ſing the electors of Paris as a legal 
y, when their proper functions 


1 
conſinin 
within 
but t 
or ſa 


eetended no farther than to the 


chooſing of repreſentatives; and the 
new command wich which they 


were entruſted by the people on the 


13th proceeded merely from there 


- being no other body of men in 


whom they could immediately con- 
fide ; but that refractory populace, 
who abhorred every degree of ſub- 
ordination, were already heartily 


tired of the government exerciied 


by the electors, and were beſides 
become much diſſatis fied with, and 
extremely jealous of them on the 


very grounds of Neckar's ſpeech ; 


ſo that when he probably thought 
he was highly flattering and pleaſ- 
ing the people by the compliments 
he paid, and the powers which he 
attributed to their council at the 


Hotel de Ville, his eloquent ha- 
rangue was producing à directly 
contrary effect, and excitin 
utmo 


8 the 
main averſion in the 


nu» * 


* 


acknow- 


. 


cil having already given a promi 
that. Bezenval ſhould have his l. 
berty, and having likewiſe ſent 
proclamation for general parday 
and peace round to the different 
municipalities for their approba. 
tion, the people conſidered this ut 
flagrant invaſion of their moſt ſacred 
rights, and reſtriftion upon thei 
new powers of determination 
the queſtions of peace or war, u 
well as on their favourite exercif 
of adminiſtering ſummary juſtice; 
and being now further irritated y 
this direct and public appeal to u 
authority which was become in the 
higheſt degree odious, they | 


* 2 and a ſecond genen 
tumult was expected and i ſor 
ened. | | Gre 


- The counell, at the Hete de Vi 
n perceived their er, a 
having immediately — | 


two obnoxious meafures, the con In 
mittee of eleQors, finding that ti ere 
were conſidered and to be treate 

as uſyrpers, endeavoured to i | 
themſelves by as "ſpeedy a . 

ſignation of their ſeats. The wid far 
government of the tumultuous yp will 
pital was then placed in a ba | 1 


which was called the repreſentat 
aſſembly of the commons of Pu 
with the mayor, M. Bailly, a: 
head, | 
The more violent of the n 
content diſtricts in Paris were 
inflamed at the very mention 
thought of an amneſty, that f 
ſent a deputation to the national 
ſembly, partly to complain of 
attempt, and partly to Warn © 
againſt adopting or E a fa 
tion to ſuch a meaſure. The 
ſembly, who were not much 
diſpoſed than themſelves to apfel 
of it, declared that a tribunal Ws 


ſon be appointed to try the late 


1 miniſters, and other delinquents, 
li and 4 committee appointed in the 
Tl mean time to examine into the 
jon accuſations againſt them. The aſ- 
ent ſembly likewiſe decreed, that Be- 
ba- zenval ſhould be kept under ſafe 
« 1 Y guard at Brie Comte Robert, the 
-red town where he was then confined. 


This was to him the moſt fortunate 
clauſe that ever was or could be 
: for the writers on both 
ides acknowledge or declare, that 
no human power could have pre- 
vented another public murder if he 
had been brought to Paris, This 
opinion was indeed fully confirmed 
by the following fact, that thirty 
thouſand frantic Parifians waited 
for him a whole day at the Place de 
Greve, and had, with ſavage plea- 
ſure, all the inſtruments of inſult 
and death prepared for his recep- 
uon. 
Indeed it was evident that things 
were now arrived at ſuch a pitch, 


volume, ] 


* 
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that no ſecurity for PF. 
und in 


perty, or life could be fo 

the country, unleſs ſome effectual 
curb was ſpeedily placed upon the 
revengeful and cruel ſpirit of 
the people; for it had already 
ſpread with dreadful - diſplay . into 
the provinces, where they. bad ge- 
nerally taken up arms as ſoon as 
they heard of the revolution at 
Paris. Every bad man (and that 
order was at leaſt as numerous as 
uſual) made the public good a pre- 
tence for wreaking his malice upon 
his private enemies. The tenants 
thought this a happy opportunity 
for ſhaking off all depengance on 
their landlords, and converting their 
farms into eſtates; and petty wars 
were thus generated in various 
parts between the former and the 
landed proprietors. Numerous other 
ſources of diſcord were invented or 
found, and details of crimes and 
cruelties were echoed from every 


quarter. 144 


[The extraordinary length of our Hiſtory, which has this year gone | 
far beyond its preſcribed limits, and all paſt example, compels us, un- 
wilingly, to defer the completion of this ſingular revolution to our next 
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JANUARY. 
Halifax, November 11, 1778. 


month, the Academy at Wind- 
ſor was opened by the biſhop of 
Nova Scotia ; 2 ma _ and 
incipal gentlemen © county 
4 * 3 which added 
much to the ſolemnity that was ob- 
ſerved on an occaſion ſo truly pleaſ- 
ing as the opening of the firſt pub- 
ic ſeminary in this province. 
The biſhop began with prayers, 
aud then delivered a Latin oration, 
in which he pointed out the many 
dvantages the public would derive 
rom the inſtitution, and ſeverally 
dreſſed the magiſtrates, the tutors, 
nd the ſtudents. 
He next read over ihe regulations 
lat were eſtabliſhed by the gentle- 
han appointed to undertake the ge- 
eral government of the academy. 
eſe regulations are well calculat- 
(to preſerve order, to enforce di- 
pence in the tutors, and to pro- 
ate application and improvement 
| the ſtudents. The buſineſs of 
le academy being finiſhed, the ma- 
rates and gentlemen of the coun- 
of Hants preſented an excellent 
Wrels to the biſhop, to which he 
med a ſuitable anſwer. 
Mrs, Helen Bettenſon, of Se- 
pak, in Kent, an opulent 
den lady, lately deceaſed, among 
ny Hie has left to the Rev. 
rington's charity for blind 
Mons 10,0001. three per cent. 
olidatedannuities ; to St. Luke's 
dipital, the ſame; to Bromley 
Ileze, the ſame ; to St. George's 
Vor. XXXI. 
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N Saturday the 1 of this 


impaſſable. 
example of ſo extreme a froſt as 


Hoſpital, 5ool. to Mr. Gregory of 
Clifford's ; 200l.; to his wife 
100l. and 20l. per annum more, in 
conſideration of raking care of her 
Italian greyhound ; to all her ſer- 
vants 10l. a year for life ; to her ex- 
ecutors 10001. to erect a monument 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, with a ſuit- 
able inſcription (which is to be read 
and approved at a meeting of the 
Royal Society), for the late Martin 
Folkes, eſq; who was preſident of 
the Royal Society; all the reſidue of 
her eſtate to earl Stanhope, lord 

Amherſt, and Multon Lambard, 
eſq; ſhare and ſhare alike, whom ſhe 


| * the executors and truſtees 
p h 


her will. 

December. Hiſtory, ſays a French 
meteorologiſt, does not afford us an 
example of ſo long and cold a 
winter as the preſent. The froſt 
began on the 24th of November, 
with a N. E. wind, and continued 
increaſing night and day till the 
24th of December, when a tem- 
porary thaw came on, which laſted 
only two days, after which the froſt 
returned, and continued till the ſe- 
cond of January. The Seine was 
frozen over entire. 

Tower Rhine, Dec. 27. Sad ac- 
counts are received from all parts 
of Germany concerning the ſudden 
and ſevere froſt, Many perſons 
and animals have been found fro- 
zeg to death, in the roads, which 
the great fall of ſnow has rendered 
This age affords no 


there was in many places on the .. 
17th inſtant; in the morning of 


that day Fahrenheit's Thermome-. 


8 ter 
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ter at Leipſick was 27 degrees be- 
low o, Mhich is from five to ſe- 
ven degrees lower than it was in 


- the famous winters of 1709 and 


1740. In the ſouth part of Ger- 
many the cold has not been ſo ſe- 
vere; the Rhine is frozen over at 


Cologne, and in many places wag- 


ons and carriages paſs over it 
fs Fo Be g WA 
On the 23d. of this month in 
the morning, at about tuo o'clock, 
and  agaio in the evening at ſe- 
ven o clock, a ſevere ſhock of an 


earihquake, accompanied by a loud 


* ſubterrancous noiſe, was felt at 
| Frankſort. On the following day 
there was a ſevere ſtorm, with a 
great fall of ſnow. \ 
At Bremen, Fahrenheit's Ther- 
mometer on the 13th ſtood at 4 
degrees under o, on the 15th it 
was the like, but on the 16th in 
the morning, at half paſt ſeven, it 
, was at 12 degiees, and at half paſt 
ten at 14 degrees under o. In 
1740, there was a continuation of 
cold at 4 degrees below © ;-and in 
1784, the ſtrongeſt cold was on 
the 31ſt of Dec. at 8 degrees be- 
low o, but it only lafted till ten 

o'clock. N | a 
On the 21ſt of December, the 
noble palace of the duke of Cour- 
land, at Mittau in Poland, took 
fire by ſome accident, and was in 
" a great part deſtroyed, with its 

magnificent furniture. 8 
This day 


Edinburgh, Dec. 24. 
james Falconar and Peter Bruce, 
] merchants in Dundee, were 
executed apreeable to a ſentence 
of the High Court of Juſticiary, 
pronounced againſt them on the 
14th of Auguſt laſt, for breaking 
into the Banking- Office of Dun- 
dee, which ſentence had been reſ- 
pied tao different times, the laſt 
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of which reſpites expired yeſterday, 
With their laſt breath, and during 
the whole time of their confine. 
ment, they have uniformly denied 
their acceſhon- to, or any knoy. 
ledge of the intention of perpe- 
trating the crime for which they 
ſuffered. 1 50% ned 
Dublin, Fax. 13. During the 
tempeſtuous wind this morning, 
heavy and moſt tremendous ſea rol. 
led into our harbour, and did con. 
fiderable damage to the new wal, 
where it difplaced ſtones of an ence. 
mous weight, and beat in the pa- 
rapet wall at the foor of the Light 
houſe. The waves roſe to the irt 
balluſtrade, againſt which, as wel 
as the other parts of the tower, the 
billows daſhed wsth ſuch fury a 
made the watchmen almoſt deſpai 
of their lives for ſome hours. 
From Taze Len bon Gazerts. 
Madrid, Jan. 20. The king d 
Spain was. proclaimed. in this g. 
pital on Saturday the. 17th it 
ſtant, with all cuſtomary. ceremd 
nies. | The Conde de Altemira, 4 
Alfercz-Major of Madrid, be 
the Royal Standard, and was 2 
companied in the proceſſion by 
great number of grandees on Mt 
tes very richly capariſoned, at 
alſo by. the Corregidor, Alguaz 
Heralds, and others. The p 
mation was repeated in differ 
parts of the city; and filver 
gold coins, prepared for the & 
caſion, were —.— by the Heral 
among the people. The fil pl 
clamation was made in the gif 
ſquare, in front of the pa 
Their Catholic Majeſties were Þ 
ſent, teated. in a r and 
tended by the amballacers 


: 2 4 
other foreign miniſters, and by | 
principal officers of flate. The * 1 
clamations of the people were H 0 


7 . 


Fer 
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the & 
Herall 
art pil 
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| ere U 


and 

ors 
d by! 

'The 
30 


en ON. 


nd expreſſive of much loyalty and 


fection to their ſovereign. The 
blick mourning was ſuſpended 
br three days, a very large lift of 
romotions was publiſhed, various 


tertainments and balls were given, 
ad there was a general illumination 


neach of the three evenin 


. 
Oxford, Jan. 3. On Tueſday 


aſt the mercury in a thermome- 


xr expoſed to a North-Eaſt aſ- 
{in the open air, in this city, 
obſerved to be ſo low as 13 
grees of Fahrenheit's ſcale, ar 
yen in the morning, which is 
le loweſt degree it has been ſeen 
here this ſeaſon, and is exactly 
e fame as the greateſt cold ob- 
rred in the hard froſt 1739-40; 
it the thermometer has been no- 
ed lower than this in England 
different periods ſince that time. 
Feb. 12, 1771, at Cambridge, 
renheit's thermometer ſtood at 
degrees above o, and at Lyn- 
u, in the county of Rutland, on 
lame day, at four degrees: once 
ning the froſt in 1776 at g; and 
January 18, 1767, at Derby, 
a ſo low as nearly one degree 
low o. | | 
alt Sunday quickſilver was re- 
ed here to the ſtate of a perfectly 
| meta], by the uſual means for 
erating araficial cold, which is 
lumed to be the firſt ng) of 
kind upon record in Britain: 


| on Toeſday following ſome 


llver was again completely 

(which is Gil more extra- 
Inary) in a frigorific mixture 
poled of powdered ſalts (uſed 
te ſtead of ſnow) Aiſſolved in 
uted mixture of mineral acids. 

A lady ſent to the priſo- 
ners in 1 10l. to buy 
5, with an offer of three gui- 

any. debtor confined for 
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icl. to. 151, if his diſcharge. can 
be obtained for that ſum. 
that ſum to 2ol. and upwards, four 
and five guineas upon the ſame 
condition. In conſequence of which, 
A liſt of thoſe priſoners who can 
be entitled to this benefit has been 


made out, and the different ſums 8 


annexed to each, agreeably to the 
intention of the benevolent donor. 
A draft of 1000l. was re- 6th. 


ceived in the Chamber of Lon- 
don, incloſed in the following let - 


ter from the Prince of Wales's 
Treaſurer, addreſſed to the Cham- 
berlain of London, at his office, 
Guildhall : | F 

« Sir, his Royal Highneſs the 


Prince of Wales, apprehending that 


the poor of the City of London 
might ſuſtain ſome hardſhip and 
inconvenience, in this inclement 
ſeaſon, from the delay of the 
king's annual bounty, ariſing 
from the preſent unfortunate ſtate 
of his Majeſty's health, has com- 
manded me to pay 1000l. into. 
the Chamber of London, to be 
pplied to the relief of the poor, in 
the ſame manner that his Majeſty's 
bounty has uſually been. I have 
the honour-to be, &c. | 
Har Lrerte.” 

His Royal Highneſs ſent alſo zool. 
to Edinburgh, to be applied to the 


relief of the poor of that city. = 


The Thames at Irongate to 
the oppoſite ſhore is frozen 
over, numbers of perſons having 
walled acroſs yeſterday. At Shad- 
well, the Thames is likewiſe fro- 
zen over, ſeveral booths are fixed 
on the ice, and yelterday an ox 
was roaſted whole, and ſold to the 


toth. 


people who were ſkaitiog and ſli- 
| 


ding. | Dee 
Letters from Limerick mention, 


that the river Shannon is ftozen 


* 


a 


F N. 2 - vp 
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up beyond what has been remem- 
bered. - The thermometer has been 
"ut 21 and half degrees below freez- 
ing point, which is the very ex- 
tremeſt cold in Europe. 
Tha ſcene on the is very 
entertaining ; from Putney bridge 
upwards,. the river is completely 
frozen over, and people walk to 
and from the different villages on 
the face of the deep. 
to Windſor ſtreet, booths have been 
erected ſince Friday Iaſt, and a 
fair is kept on the river. Multi- 
tudes of people are continually 
paſſing and repaſling ; puppet ſhows, 
roundabouts, and all the various a- 
muſements of Bartholomew fair are 
exhibited. In ſhort, Putney and 
Fulham, from the morning dawn 
till the duſk of returning evening, 
is a ſcene of ſeſtivity and gaiety. 
| 32th, A young bear was baited 
1202. on the ice, oppoſite to Red- 
riff, which drew multitudes toge- 
ther, and fortunately no accident 
happened to interrupt their ſport. 
ob. This day the ſeffions at the 
| Old Bailey, which began on 
Wedneſday laſt, ended, when 18 
convicts received fentence of death; 


among them were two moſt atro- 


_ Cious villains, William Woodcock, 
and Cornelius Carty ; the firſt, for 
the premeditated - murder of his 
wife, which he perpetrated by 
fracturing her fkall, and beating 
of her. ears with a bludgeon z the 

| Other, after having robbed a Mr. 
Williams on the highway, ſtabbed 


him in the in with a knife, of 
Which wound he languiſhed a few 


x in the moſt extreme miſery, 
5 fuſe 


then died, leaving a family 
unprovided for. "Theſe two have 
fince been executed. 
a. Lately the queſtion which has 
23 31 lowg been debated between the 
publix and the'tarmers of the peſt 


% — 
— 


4 * 
4 1 


A 


Oppoſite * 


on the field, without 


horſe duties, Was finally deternig. 
ed in the Court of King's.bend, 
before Lord Kenyon, and the other 
Judges of that Court, when it wy 
ſolemnly adjudged, - „That th 
hiring a horſe for any diftanc, 
and returning the ſame day, is ut 
ſubject to the duty.” 

Advices have been received thi 
Oczakow was taken by florm a 
the 17th of laſt month. Thed 
ſault was given in conſequence 


the powder magazines of the forty j d 
having been blown up by a tl 1 
Six thouſand Turks are ſaid tokay 


been killed, and three thoulal 
made priſoners. The loſs of 
Ruſſians is eſtimated at 4000. 
The following is an authents 
copy of the account lately 
to Prince Gallitzin, Ambal 
dor from Ruſſia, at Vienna: 
% Oczakow was carried by 1 
fault on the 17th of Decembe 
The number of the befiegers we 
14,000 men, that of the gam 
12,000. There wete 7400 Ki 


thoſe-ſabred in the-houſes. 
There were found in the p 
300 metal cannon and mort 
The grand magazine blew up, 
a great quantity of ammunit 
of every ſpecies was taken. 
«« The number of inhabit 
are 25,000, amongſt whom 
very fine women. 
The Roſſians have loft 16 
men, including 180 officers. 
Pacha who commanded the ton 
has been made a priſoner vid 
garriſon ; bat the Aga who led 
s. was evt to pieces, n l- 
to ſurrender.“ f 
They write from Conſtants 
that the Divan, to excite the g's 
courage in the ſoldiers, have! 
new coin ſtruck, with the foll 
inſcription in Arabick : 55 


— 
— 
— 


Inns SA 


CHRONICLE 


„ There is one God; there is 


ne prophet, Mahomet is his name. 


he true victoties come from God, 
ho is our king, and with whom 
ahomet is our - advocate: he 
eaches us to pray, to believe, and 
aquer. The God of Mahomet is 


ur God ; the prophets of Gad are 


abomet, Abukekir, Omar, and 
j, O Mahomet, ſole maſter of 
iches and victory, let the blood 
ilt in battles agaioſt miſcreants 
dear and ſacred to thee !”” | 
Duo At his bouſe at Walcot- 
ace, Lambeth, in his 85th year, 
e celebrated Jn. Broughton, whoſe 
ill in boxing is well known, and 
ill ever be recorded in the an- 
$ of that ſcience. He was ori- 
nally bred a waterman. His pa- 
on, the late duke of Cumber- 
nd, got him appointed one of the 
men of the guards, which place 
enjoyed till his death. - He was 
ined in Lambeth church, on the 
it inſtant ; and his funeral pro- 
bon was adorned with the pre- 
nce of the ſeveral capital pro- 
lors of boxing. He is ſuppoſed 
have died worth 7oool, 
At Antwerp, aged 104, Philip 


bets, He was a ſoldier from his 


- Ne. _ in all the 4 
pns of Prince Eugene againſt the 
wks, In 1717 * at the 
pture of Belgrade ; at 40 years 
L he marries, and lived, with his 
| wife 12 years, by whom he 
L fix children and ten grand- 
loren, - At fixty years of age he 

| again, and had eight chil- 
„ from whom ſprang 30 grand- 
ven, He was fo rong, that, 
13 years of age, he hfted a. 
t of beer from a cart without 
leaſt trouble. Having loſt his 
nd wife, at 92 he married 
In, but had no children, He 


Ways in health, and pre- 
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ſerved all his ſenſes, except his 
hearing, till his death 


—_— 


FEBRUARY. 
On the fifth of December laft, 
Admiral Greig was interred with 
great funeral pomp at Revel, by 
order of her Imperial Majeſty of 
Ruſſia. Some days before the procel- 
ſion took place, the body lay in ſtate, 
dreſſed in the Admiral's grand 
uniform, having a crown of laurel 
on its head. The coffin, placed 
on ſix maſly, ſilver feet, was co- 
vered with black velvet, lined with 


white ſattin, and handles, fringes, 


and galons, all made of ſilver. The 
pillows for his head, and for the 
ſtate-bed, were of white fattin, 
trimmed with rich blond lace. On 
each fide of the bed were three 
tabourets (ſtools), covered with 
white ſattin, richly trimmed with 
fringe and tufts of gold. On theſe 
ſtools were placed the Admiral's 
ſta, and the five different orders 
of knighthood which had been con- 
ferred upon him, (The enamel 
of one of the points of the croſs 
of St. George had been carried 
away, and the point bent, by a 
ball he received 1n the fight in the 
Archipelago with the Turks laſt 
war.) On twelve ſands covered 
with black, and ornamented with, 
white crape and flowers, were pla- 
ced twelve large ſilver candleſticks, 


with funeral wax tapers. The three . 


flags of the deceaſed were hun 
at the head of the bed; ts” of; 
ficers of the State Major, aud fix 
Captains of the marine, who were 
alternately relieved, attended at the 
fides of the bed, and two Lieu- 
tenants, guarded the door of the 
hall, and ſub-officers. from thence © 
quite to the dor of the court; 
alſo a number of private — 


N 
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| that mark of the Aſſembly' 


The proceſſion was anſwerable, 
in every reſpect, to the grandeur 
1 the * ſolemnity. * bo- 

| awn by fix horſes, pro- 
perl « decorated * n 
placed in a tomb prepared on pur- 
poſe in the cathedral of Revel, 
amidſt a triple diſcharge of all 
the troops and cannon from the 
ramparts, together with thoſe of the 
fleet — Such honours were never 
before paid to any naval com- 
- mander in Ruſſia. | 
_ Advices are received from Ja- 
maica, that on Saturday the 15th of 
November arrived in Port Royal 
Harbour, from St, John's, in the 
Bay of Fundy, hie Nasen- 
frigate Andromeda, of 32 guns, 
commanded by his Royal Highneſs 
Prince William Henry. Immedi- 
ately: on bis arrival his Royal 

Highneſs was ſaluted by the forts, 
and his -Majeſty's ſhips. in Port- 
Royal Harbour. | 
On Tueſday the whole Houſe of 
Aſſembly waited on his Royal High- 
neſs with their congratulations. , 
Ong the 2d of December the 
Houſe - voted 1000 guineas, to be 
laid out in the purchaſe of an ele- 
gant ſtar, ornamented with dia- 
monds, to be preſented to his 
Royal Highneſs - Prince William 


Henry, his Majeſty's third ſon, as 


« an humble teſtimony of the very 
high reſpe&t and eſteem that iſland 
_ entertains for his eminent virtues, 
and the happineſs they feel in ſee- 
ing him amongſt them; as well as of 
the grateful ſenſe they have of 
the particular attention, which - his 
Royal Highneſs pays to the duties 
of a profeſſion which is the ſup- 

rt and defence of the Britiſh 

mpire in general, and of that 
| Iſland in particular.“ "* Hf 
His | Royal Highneſs recewed 


importance to the merchants”? 


pline on board of his ſhip, aa 


Tegan 
in a manner that gave ge 
ſatisſaction. 077, 0s 

Dundee, Feb. 4, Laſt week; 
boy, about 14 years of age, was in- 
priſoned here, for abſtracting a bil 
ot zal. iterling value from a letter 
which he took from the letter. hole 
of the  poſt-office, by fixing fone 
paſte or pitch, or ſome ſuch 2. 
ticle,' in the hole, and by tha 
means the letters ſtuck before they 
reached the box below. He u. 
ſorted to the hole at night, au 
carried away all the letters thx 
ſtuck, and afterwards opened then. 
A queſtion of the greateſt 


ſeryice, in reſpect to the Captain 
legal right to inforce good diſti 


to puniſh the breach of it, was de 
termined in an action againlt 
Captain of an Eaſt India fy 
at the ſuit. of his Boatſwain, whi 
was tried at Weſtminſter Hall, be 
fore Mr. Juſtice Heath, and a (pe 
cial jury. This action was brough 


in conſe quence of- the Capra anc 
having cauſed the boatſwain tol andre 
flogged on board his ſhip. Mr 
Captain, reſolved. to have ti K was 
point ſettled, which has lache the | 
riſe to that mutinous kind of cl Jar tho 
duct, (the effect of which has bee * 
too ſeverely felt in the loſs of (i: 48 
veral valuable ſhips) juſtified WW * tf 
baving given this flogging u abt 
puniſhment for the boat{vain's n N mi 
tinous bebaviour, in . refulng a 4* 
neglecting to do his duty on ba wag 


'The trial laſted three hours; 

the jury, under the direction of 

— Judge, gave a verdid 

9b without retiring! 
Cort, a 

+» T A Ws failed Com- 

modore. Cornwallis, with 11 


Los 


. — 


EH © 


Illowing ſhips for India, viz. 
— 17 | 8 Capt. Corn- 
allis; Pheœnix, of 855 Capt. 
ron; Perſeverance, of 36, Capt. 
wich; Atalanta, of 14, Capt. 


elgarno; and Ariel, of 14, Lieut. 


n 
The long- expected battle 


ith. pe. veen Johnſon and Ryan, 
ok place in a gravel pit, within 
quarter of a mile of the town 
fRickmanſworth, in Hertfordſhire, 
nd after a conteſt of 32 minutes 
d a half, victory was declared 
2 favour of Johnſan. 
The ſpot on which the ſtage was 
rected, was certainly the beſt cal- 
ulated of any ever known, as al- 
jough upwards of 6000 ſpecta- 
rs were preſent, yet no one perſon 
ould claim a ſuperiority of fitu- 
tio,—The feat of conteſt was in 
gravel-pit of great depth, flop- 
N gradually, and in the bottom 
it, the ſtage of 21 feet ſquare 
as erectetd. | | 
The door money, which was to 
divided equally between John- 
In and Ryan, -amounted to five 
mndred and twelve pounds.— The 
port was given out, that the con- 
& was to take place in the yard 
the Bell Inn; but when about 
dur thouſand people had ſubſcribed 
uneas, half guineas, and crowns, 
e tage, which had been depoſi- 
din the yard, was carrifd to the 
ot above mentioned, where all 
aks might equally be gratified. 
At half paſt two o'clock, Johnſon 
anted the ſtage, with Humphreys 
is ſecond, and in about two 
inutes after Ryan appeared, with 
maſter baker as. kf ſecond. — 
bon as they were on the ſtage, 
yor Hanger” appeared, and pre- 
Ited a hat to thoſe who had not 
ribed—When he had collected 


ie 
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about thirty guneas, the ſtage was 
cleared, | 
- When the combatants ſtripped, 
the odds were two to one in fa- 
vour of Johaſon, though Ryan ger- 
tainly appeared the largeſt man. 
The ſet-to was prodigiouſly fine, 
and after a few feints on each fide, 
Ryan put in the firſt blow on the 
cheſt of his opponent, and brought 
him down. hen the time was 
up, and each were on their guard, 
3 returned the compliment, 
y a ſevere blow on the left eye 

of Ryan, who before the end of 
the battle was nearly blind of that 
eye. Although there were about 
thirty rounds, -yet excepting three 
times, they were always in favour 
of Johnſon. One time in parti- 
cular Johnſon was beat round the 
ſtage, and Ryan placed a blow on 
his eye, but when they cloſed, 
Ryan always fell undermoſt. And 
at one time Humphreys offered to lay 
ten to one; the odds fluctuated from 
two to one to that enormous bett. 

A remarkable inſtance of the 
=E of conſcience lately occurred. 

e ſecretary of the Sun Fire-office 
received a letter, written in a foreign 


hand, incloſing a bank note of 100l. 


which the writer of the letter deſir- 
ed ſhould be carried to the account 
of the office, and acknowledged in 
a morning' paper ſome day the firſt 
week inJanuaty ; which was accord 


wwe rr. TORTS 

| Thirteen men brought a Jy 
waggon with a ton of coals ' 

from Loughborough in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, to Carleton- houſe, as a preſent 
to the prince of Wales. As ſoon as 
they were emptied into the cellar, _ 
Mr. Weltjie, clerk of the cellars, 
gave them four guineas, and as ſoon 


as the prince was informed of it, 


bis Royal Highneſs ſeat them twenty 
S -  guineas, 


—— — — — — 


1 1 


guineas. They performed their jour- 
. ney, which is 111 miles, in 11 days, 
and drew it all the way without any 


3 ak 
| his evening a youn 
$498 French gentleman of a mo 
elegant form, and genteely dreſſed, 
put the deſperate reſolution, which 
ſeems, by a letter found in his 
pocket, to have ſome time formed, 
in execution, by clapping a. brace 
of piſtols to his „ and putting 
himſelf to death. On 2 he 
came to Greenwich with a lady 
of "the town, as was ſuppoſed, and 
a ſervant, both of hom he diſ- 
miſſed on the morning previous to 
his committing the ſuicide ; giving 


his ſervant his trunk, his wearing 


apparel, and other valuable con- 
tents, and 

watches. The reſt of the day he 
paſſed in ſauntering about the town, 


and waiting upon ſome officers of this 


rank at Greenwich; among others 
Sir Hygb Palliſer, to whom it is 
as of offered money to be diſ- 

tributed amon penſioners, 
Which was lizely 3 He 
then ſeemed to think his money 
+ burden to him, and diſtributed 


— without any view to Charity, as 


objects preſented, To the woman 
who 55. the park gate he is ſaid 
'to haye given ſome gold and a bank 
vote, the gold ſhe Accepted ; the 
bank note ſhe returned to him, 


as perhaps not knowing its value. 


the young gentlemen of 
c 


Dr. Bo , 
Dr. Egan's ' Academy, th 
| 9 pe threw pr eV: | — 


* | them 
. eight guineas and à half, Ibis 


circumſtance, being reported to the 
Doctor, he was. K with ſuſpi- 


cion of the intended ſact, and the fatal 


Gentleman being ſeen to enter 
the Park, he diſpatched ene of 


i} mi affiſtants, together with a young 
7 1 | | 
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likewiſe two valuable 


from Epſom to Canons, about 7 


Gentleman, after him. 

cordingly croſſed him as he 
and entering into converſation, h. 
vited him to take tea at the Dye. 
tor s. He ſeemed 


. to meet ele 
with thoſe who could converſe um yer 
him, and, acknowledging the u. 
liteneſs of their invitation, pale yiel 
forth, a watch he had fill remain» ye 
ing, and forced it on the po n 
gentleman, requeſting him to war WW prix 
it for his ſake, obſerving he hin-W a6: 
ſelf ſhould have no further on 7 
ſion for it. : | —_ 
The Coroner's Jury ſat on „ 3.4 
the body of the above unfor- pan, 
tunate gentleman, and brought MMdg a. 
their verdi& lunacy. 1776 

The king pronounced per- 
fectly free from complaint "Wl — 
St. James s, Fob, 27. By hi 
majeſty's command, the * un 
x 1; Thy to be diſcontinued fr 
Ye | | 
Feb. 28th, Died at C g, 


d 25, the noted horſe Fey 
_— had made the fortune of 
maſter Count O'Kelly, and ſur 


ed him about a twelvemonth. ; 
heart . 1 31b, which enz wach 
him to do what he did in e divo 


and exerciſe. He won more matche 
and covered more mares, than # 
horſe of the race - breed was 
known to have done, and hu# 
leton is to. be preſerved. Hen 
at laſt ſo worn out, as to be und 
to ſtand, and was conveyed, 1 
machine. conſtructed on | 


ſummer laft. 
; Naples, Feb. —y Our count 
* d imo the greateſt { 
he ſmall- eems | 
tal to 2” ok Bow 
Since the death of youre, L 
Charles Janvier, tbeir Mah 
have another loſs in dat 


CHRONICLE | 
« The Court do therefore order |} 


Prince Lewis, who died 
” 45 of the ſmall-pox, aged 
dye months and fix days. He 
been inoculated ; and had got over 
eleven days from the operation 
very well, but the diſorder took 
4 turn, and his weak conſtitution 
jelded to it. Their Majeſties are 
very much afflicted, and to add to 
their grief, one of the Royal 
Prin is attacked with that 
diforder in the natural way. 
Venice, Feb. 14. The moſt Se- 
rene Polo Renier, Doge of Venice, 
died laſt night, aged ſeventy-nine 
years. He was elected to that 
dignity on the 10th of February, 
779. e 5 


MARC H. 
The Court of Delegates, pur- 
Faſtembled 


xl ſuant to adjournment, aſſe 
u Serjeant's-Inn Hall, to hear the 
puments of Counſel, and 
bounce judgment in the long - de- 
pending cauſe inſtituted by Lady 
drathmore againſt Mr. Bowes, for 
divorce, _ . 
Aſter Meſſrs. Erſkine and Cham- 
Ire, as Counſel for Mr. Bowes, 
ad animadverted upon the volumi- 
ous body of evidence in the cauſe, 
. conſulted for half an 
bur ; after which, ſentence of di- 
wrce was pronounced, the ſubſtance 
which was as follows: 
That Andrew Robinſon Bowes, 
eig unmindful of his conjugal 
and. not having the fear of 
before his eyes, did) on the 
il days and times mentioned 
the — of this cauſe, com- 
t the - ſeveral acts of cruelty 
wein mentioned, and did alſo, 
7 * therein ſet forth, com · 


ite heinous crime of adultery. It had been 


[2or 


and decree, that the ſaid Andrew 
Robinſon Bowes and Lady Strath- 
more be divorced, and hve fe 
rate m each other: but that 
neither of the parties marry during 
2 natural fe of the other of 
The re-hearing of the cauſe 
between the ſame parties, re- 3d. 
ſpecting the right of Lady Strath- 
more to the eſtates of her anceſtors, 
under a private deed of ſettle- 
ment made previous to her marri- 
age with Mr. Bowes, came on, and 
was determined by the Lord Chan- 
cellor at Lincolu's Inn Hall. 
The Counſel for Lady Strath- 
more, with infinite ability, ſup- 
ported the former decree pronoun- 
ced in favopr of her Ladyſhip by 
Mr. Juſtice Buller. | | p 
The Chancellor pronounced this 
deed to be valid, and that 2 
Strathmore was canſequently en 
tled under it to the poſſeſſion of her 
eſtates. His Lordſhip, therefore, 


ordered the former decree made by 


% 


Mr. Juſtice Buller to be affirmed. | 
Copenhagen, March 3. Laſt Wed- 
neſday was a day deſtined for a 
tragical event. Some traitors had 
reſolved on that day to ſet fire to 
the Ruſſian fleet, which is here 
at this time; they weuld at the 
ſame time have ruined our feet, 
if the plot had not previoully been 
diſcovered. . e 
A ftranger, who has refided in 
this capital for a conſiderable time, 
had bought of a Scotchman, for 
12,000 - rix-dollgrs, a .ſhip with 
its whole cargo, that was anchored 
near the citadel ; he gave him for 
the price agreed on, à lecond bill of 
er e, omitting that of tha firſt 
date. This veſſel was loaded with 
pitch, roſin, gunpowder, and rum. 
ed, that the ow- 
a nec 


* 
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ner was to ſet fire to the above 
veſſel, on the appointed day, and 
to ſteer it towards the Ruſſian 
ſquadron, with a promiſe that he 
Mould have 5000 rix-dollars for 
every ſhip that he ſhould deſtroy. 
' The owner, ſuſpecting ſome cheat 
in the bill of exchange, betrayed 
the plot. He was ſeized, and on 
Saturday night went through an in- 


terrogatory, which laſted till three 


d' clock. Notwithſtanding all the 
ſearch and the enquiries that have 
been made, the ſtranger is not yet 
diſcovered. In the mean while, the 


veſſel is detained. 
| 56 teel woman was walking along 
the Strand, a man, ſeemingly in great 
agitation, ran after her, and pulling 

à razor out of his pocket, drew her 
back and cut her throat. He was 
inſtantly apprehended, and after a 
ſhort examination committed to 


2.5 | | 
The Seffions, which began 
at the Old Bailey on Wedneſ- 


| 3th. 
day the 25th of February, ended, 
when eight convicts received ſen- 
"tence of death; 33 were ordered to 
be tranſported; 8 to be impriſoned 
in re 9 to be whipt and diſ- 


charged; and 24 to be diſcharged by 

proclamation. mg | 
Previous to paſling ſentence, 
George Stevenſon, who received 
. ſentence of death in july, 1782, 
and who had made his eſcape, and 
been at large, was. brought into 
Court to be identified. Mr. Aker- 
man, and. his ſervants were all poſi. 
tive to his perſon, and he was re- 
manded on his former ſentence,” © 


| The two. gold medals, of 


8 guineas each, given an- 


' noally by his Grace the Duke 
of Grafton, Chancellor of the 


Univerſity of Cambridge, for the 


encouragement of claſſical learning, 


This evening, as a very gen- 


were adjadged to Mr. Hey, d 
8 and Mr. Evans, & 
Pembroke -Hall, junior Batchelor 
of Fon ey * | 
ein day appointed for 

the King's meſſage to Parlia. lcd. 
ment, and an official declaration of 
the complete reſtoration of his Ma. 
jeſty's health, in the morning the 
bells rang in molt of the churches; 
at,noon the Park and Tower gun 
were fired; the ſtandard was hoik. 
ed on the White Tower, and the 
ſoldiers in garriſon were entertained 
at the expence of their colonel, thi 
duke of Glouceſter. | 

During the day the river beloy 
bridge diſplayed the colours of van- 
ous natzons; France, Spain. Holland, 
Pruſſia, Ruſſia, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden, Ireland, and even Anme- 
rica, gave their tokens of joy, ſome 
with devices on their ſtreamers, and 
the words Lang live the King in large 
capitals, either at the maſt-head, 
on the bowſprir. | 

Of the illuminations it is in- 
poſſible to give a deſcription. They 
were literally general. All the in. 
habitants ſeemed to vie with eich 
other who ſhould give the mol 
beautiful and pictureſque devices 
the occaſion, and who ſhould teſti 
their loyalty in the moſt conſpicuow 
manner. In ſhort, ſo general 80 
the tribute of affection to our be!or: 
ed Monarch, that, could his ro) 
eye have ſurveyed the ſplendour 
and witneſſed every accompanying 
demonſtration of gladneſs, he ou 
have retired with as proud feeling 
as ever animated the boſom 0 
King; it was a trophy that reflec 
as much true dignity on the . 
vereign as it did honour to the fer 
ings of the nation, der 

his day the foreign miniſ. 

ters hereafter mentioned bad 


* 


private audiences of bis Maj | 


: Excellency the Marquis del 
* Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
2nd Plenipotentiary from the Court 
of Spain, to deliver his Credentials ; 
he Count de Luſi, Envoy Ex- 
rraordinary from the King of Pruſ- 
{a, to take leave of his Majeſty ; 
«nd the Chevalier d' Alvenſleben, 
tis ſucceſſor in the ſame character, 
to deliver his Credentials. And 
they had, afterwards in the like 
manner private audience of her 
Majeſty. | 

e workmen employed in 
130. de aving the choir of St. 
George's chapel at Wiadſor diſ- 
covered a decay in the ſtones which 
cloſed up the entrance into the vault 
where Edward IV. had been de- 
polited, Two of the canons and 
the ſurveyor entering the vault, 
viewed the royal body incloſed in a 
leaden and a wooden coffin, reduced 
to a ſkeleton which meaſured fix 
feet three inches : the ſkull reclined 
to the left or north fide, with a 
quantity of long brown hair which 


They bad fallen off it, but no traces 
e 1n- ef envelope or cerecloth, nor any 
each Wnings or other inſignia. A liquor 


covered the bottom of the inner 
fin to the depth of about four 
nches, which on examination was 
ſound to be only the moiſture which 
lad drained from the body. On the 
King's coffin lay another of wood, 
only much decayed, which contained 
the ſkeleton of a woman : who, from 
Ihe marks of age about the ſcull, 
Nas 4 i to be that of his 
Veen, Elizabeth Widville, who 


omiinement at Bermondſey Abbey, 
and wag robably- buried with leſs 
emp. The body of his fifth 
bauphter Mary, who died the year 
before him, and was the only perſon 
if bis family. buried at Windſor, 
dot in this, vault, which from 


{rious circumſlances appeared to 


[ajeh 
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led three years after him in 


{203 
have. been opened and plundered 
at ſome former period. On the walls 
of the vault was written in chalk, 
in abbreviated characters of the 
time, E ard or Edwardus IV. and 
ſeveral names of workmen or afſiſt- 
ants at the funeral. 

Edward IV. died April 9, 1482, 
and was buried the 18th following 
in this chapel, whoſe foundation 
himſelf had laid. ; | 

The nine following male- geh. 
factors were executed before 
the debtors door at Newgate, pur- 
ſuant to their ſentence, viz. Hugh 
Murphy and Chriſtian Murphy, 
alias Bowman, for coining ; Charles 
Meſſenger and Tredway Pocock, 
William Collard, and John Nor- 
rington, for burglary; James Grace 
and Joſeph Walker, for coining, 
and William Craddick, for a w 8 
bery. They were brought upon the 
ſcaffold about half an hour after 
ſeven, and turned off about a quar- 
ter paſt eight. They behaved in a 
decent manner, and- ſeemed fully 
ſenſible of their unhappy ſituation, 
The woman for coining was brought 


out after the reſt were turned off, 
and fixed to a ſtake and burnt, 


being firſt ſtrangled by the flool 
being taken from under her, 
D1zp,—Lately, at Newburgh, 
aged 106, Thomas Houlcroft. 
At Manheim, in hjs 
Charles Prince Palatine, of Birken- 
feld, Duke of Bavaria, major-gene- 
ral in the ſervice of his Imperial 
Majeſty. * 


n KY a ns 1 


— 
APRIL. 

| 2 | 

© " Bologne. - There has lately been 

committed in this city a moſt |atro- 


cious and cruel murder. There 
were in Bologne a beautiful 


young dancer and her huſband—' 


within 


9 * 


th year, | 


. 


beautifal dancer, and, 


ln 
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within theſe few days an Italian, 
who arrived there by the Florence 
coach, waited immediately on the 
a mi- 


nute s converſation, plunged his 


Miletto in her breaſt. Whilſt ſhe 
was expiring, he attempted to blow 


his own brains out, but his hand 
trembling, he fractured his Kull in 
a moſt horrid manner, and after 
gering for ſome hours, this ſui- 
cide and murderer died-in the moſt 
excrucia 1 ting tortures. = 
; outrageous tumult has 
ad. happened at — in conſe- 
g-_ of the high price of bread. 
mob began to ſet fire to the town 
magazines, where the corn is de- 
ted. Having finiſhed here, they 
rnt two houſes belon ng © the 
principal corn-dealers, beſides ſome 


During theſe outrages, the com- 
mandant of the town, Count del 
Afſalto, ſhewed the utmoſt modera- 
tion, not wiſhing to ray things 
to extremities. he acted with 


greater ſeverity, the deſtruction 


would have been leſs, and the riot 


quelled in the firſt inſtance, being 


compoſed merely of the rabble. His 
Excellency, however, capitulated 
with the rioters, and made them 
every conceſſion, but the more he 
ſeemed difpoſed to be lenient, the 
more they perſifted in further de- 
mands. , 

Emboldened by his lenity, they 
demanded a reduQtion in the price 


of wine and oil. This was likewiſe 


allowed them. The mob then aſ- 
failed the Governor's btuſe, but 
wes kept off by the military, They 
arge cathe- 


6 * — * 


% 


firſt ult. a very numerous 


end to the riot, and the mob dl. 
„ 4... 
| Barcelona, April 3. About 
oo (among, them, no 

e innocent) taken up after th 
late ſedition on account of the hiph 
price of bread, are put on board 
frigate for Carthagena, where 
muſt all indiſcriminately ſuffer (4. 


very. 

By a number of private accoung 
received in town from Sweden, we 
learn, that the whole plot by which ( 


the Daniſh'navy was to be deſtroyed, WY tif 
_ _ diſcoy fol by the con. - 
emon ot one ies con- 
cerned. pn i. 
Was iſſued, by the King in bu 
council, a proclamation for the ** Wi fre- 
ſuppreſſion of riots and tumuln Wh who 
committed by colliers and others in Wi {aid 
the counties of Northumberland and trees 
Durham; and for apprehendiog and ſet oi 
bringing to juſtice the perſons ue mer 
have committed, or ſhall commit, 13th, 
the ſame. At Long Bruton collien 
a number of pitmen aſſembled on Augr 
the 1oth of March, and maliciouſ i ent 
damaged and dettroyed ſeveral en- Maje 
gines for drawing cogls, and ſet in dbeatr 
to a pit belonging to the ſane] Maze 
colliery, which continued on fire tui ons. 
whole days, to the immenſe damage urtal 
of the proprietors. The rioters pro ed a 1 
ceeded likewiſe on the ſame day ud 
damage and deſtroy the engines, . baron 
of other collieries. Now this wa with t. 
mation ſtrictly enjoins all juſtices uc, 
the peace, ſheriffs, and all ot May 
civil officers whatſoever, to uſe the Two « 
utmoſt endeavours for discover roll,! 
and apprehending the perſons c. Ti 
cerned in the ſaid outrages; 4 ted y 
promiſes further, that if any perla ad my 
concerned in the (aid outrages, u becde 
diſcover àny other perſon guilty Þ the et 
the | ah offences, on or before the N For 
of June next, ſo that he may be cn 


8 
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id by the commiſſioners. of the 

reaſury, Without any further war- 
rant in that behalf, 3 

On the fame day a proclamation 


was iſſued for a general thankſgiv- by 


iog throughout England and Wales, 
and the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, for his Majeſty's recovery ; 
and a like proclamation for Scotland, 
to take place on the 23d inſtant “. 
An order was ſent to Ireland for 
the ame purpoſe” _.. 

On the 15th inſtant, the beau- 
tiful and. much-admired wood, 
known by the name of Brayton 
Barff, near Selby, in Yorkſhire, 
was diſcovered to be on fire, and, 
notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of the 
fire-engines from Selby, and the 
whole force of the country, it is 
ſaid to have been burnt down. The 
trees were valued at fool. It was 
ſet on fire by the careleſsneſs of a far- 
mer in burning weeds cloſe to it. 
lech. Ia the evening ber beg, 
5 accompanied by the Princeſſes 
Auguſta and Elizabeth, went to Co- 
rent Garden Theatre, On her 


Majeſty's entering the box, the, 


theatre thundered applauſe. Her 
Majeſty ſenſibly felt the congratula- 
lions, When ſeated, the ordinary 


curtain was drawn up, and diſcover- 


ed a b drop- cloth, diſplaying 
tis Majeſty's arms ſuperbly em- 
blazoned, having a ſcrall over it, 
with the words tp LIVE THE 
une, and another underneath, 
Mar The Kix Liv FOR EVER. 
Two cherubs ſupported the lower 
Noll, waving wreaths of laurel over 
*. The whole painting was deco- 
nted with a rich faliage of roſes 
ad myrtle ſurrounding it, Its un- 


ppetted diſplay added 
beg * 


Fer a particular account of his Majeſty's: on to St. Paul's, on day 
| the Appendix to the Chronicle. "RY mT „ ee row 


Mr. Bannifter, with the principal 
fingers belonging to the theatre, 
then came forwards, who were join- 
ed in the ſong of God ſave the Kin 
the whole audience, and encore 
a firſt, ſecond, and third time; with 
which her Majeſty was fo impreſſed, - 
that ſhe ſhed tears of joy. . 
This evening Gen. Con- th. 
way*s elegant comedy of Falſe 
Appearances was preſented to the 
public, and received with the war- 
meſt applauſe. The epilogue, writ- 
ten by Gen. Burgoyne, was much 
„ Agesent and ſplendidtts 
ener: plen - 

2 took place through - 24th. 
out all London and Weſtminſter; of 
which, thoagh nearly all the pub- 
lic buildings, and many private 
houſes, well deſerve to be record- 
ed, the Bank of England was the 
moſt conſpicuous. EY 

Dix p near 100 years of age, John 
Hammond, gardener, the oldeſt 
freeman and inhabitant of Maid- 
ſtone. i ©2906 
© At Galſwhey, near Rippon, cv. 
York, in his 109th year, Wm. Preft, 
who worked as a labourer at Stud- 
ley-park till within theſe ten, years. 
He bo left a widow- and eight 
children, the eideſt of which is in 
her 88th year, and 2 T 16. 


n & 
F 


Annen 

va 

Letters from Fort St. George, 
dated the 25th of October, ſtate 

the death of the Ameer ul 'Om- 
rah, ſecond fon and Miniſter of 
his Highneſs the Nabob of Arcot. 
The Ameer having for many 
years paſt afted a principal pare 


an 
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in the politics of the Durbar, many 
changes will probably be occaſion- 
ed by .this event. The Ameer 
was about 40 years of age, Cap- 


tain General of his father's army, 


and Prime Miniſter, | 

| Fenice, May 1. On Wedneſday 
evening a courier arrived here 
with” diſpatches from the Bailo at 


* [Conſtantinople to the Senate, ac- 


them with the ſudden 


a | | 
each Abdul Hamid, the Otto- 


man Emperor, which happened on 
the 7th of April, without any vi- 
fible previous illneſs. He was born 
the” 2oth of March, 1725, and 
aſcen wha Ottoman 50 5 
the 21ſt of January, 1774, by the 
name of 4 the 40. He 
is ſucceeded, by his nephew Selim 


the third. F 2 
; Dublin-Caftl, May 5. Letters 
Patent. have been paſſed under tlie 


Great Seal of this Kingdom, in 


purſuance of. his Majeſty's" com- 
mands, conſtituting and appoint- 
ing the. Moſt Rev, . Father in God, 
Robert Lord Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
the Right Hon. Hugh Carleton, 
Chief Juſtice of the Court of Com- 
mon-Pleas, and Sir Sainuel Blad- 
_ * ſtreet, bart. one of the juſtices of 
the Court of King's Bench, to be 
commiſſidners for the keeping of the 
Great Seal of Irelane. 
6th, , The long expected battle 
between Humphreys and 
Mendoza took place on Wedneſ- 
day at Stikon,  A_ ſpacious am- 
phitheatre was erected, for the pur- 
pqſe of ſeeing this conteſt, in the 
ark of Mr. Thornton. 
fiſted of 2 "ringer; K wr round 
a {| of forty-eight feet in cir- 
ws dla, | 9 above a- 
nother, and capable of holdin 
between two aud three thoutan 
perſons. About that number of 


accompanied with Johnſon as hi 


It con- | 
The coroner's jury divided in tbei 


ſpectators were "preſent ; the hiok, 
eſt ſeat was removed at the d. 
tance of eighteen feet from the 
gon, and every man could fer 

combat clearly and diſtinQly. 
| Between one and two o'clock 
Humphreys appeared on the turf 


ſecond, and a perſon, whoſe name 
we did not learn, as his bottle. 
holder, and Mr. Coombs as his 
umpire. Mendoza ſoon afterwards 
entered the field of action, at. 
tended by his ſecond Captain 
Brown, his bottle-bolder Ryan, and 
his umpire Sir Thomas Appryce, 
They ſtripped, and ſetting to, the 
ſeconds, retired to the ſeparate cor- 
ners of the incloſure, according t 
the previous agreement of both 
parties. After a conteſt of an hour 
and à quarter, Mendoza was de- 
clared conqueror. 

As Ward the boxer, with othen 
of the fraternity, was travelling 
on the Lincoln flage to affſt a 
the boxing:match ceded Hum- 
phreys and Mendoza at Stilton; 
while the coach baited at the Black 
kent Enſield-highway, he wa 
challenged by one Swain, a black, 
ſmith of. Enfield, who was alway 
forward on ſuch occaſions. After 
ſeveral blows exchanged on boti 
fides, Swain gave out, and retreat- 
ed to the bar of the houſe. The 
other purſued him, and gave hi 
two blows, which inftantly diſpatci- 
ed him. Ward and his compant- 
ons made the beſt of their way 0 
London, but were ſtopt in a pol: 
chaiſe, and committed to priſon. 


verdict, nine deeming it manſaygh; 
ter and en murder; on wiuch 
Ward was not admitted to bal 
and the parties were bound to l. 
tend at the Old Bailey. - * 


Paris, May 7. On Tueſday laſt, 
ut twelve o'clock at noon, his 
lajefly opened the Aſſembly of the 
tes General, by a ſpeech from 
le Throne, which was received 


ich loud acclamations. - The Queen 


> <=” Bp + 


; as ſeated near the King, on his 
h band; Monſieur, and the Comte 
0 Artois, at a ſmall diſtance on the 
2 oht ; Madame, and Madame Eli- 
r deth, (his Majeſty's fiſters) ' to- 
a ether with Meſdames Victoĩre and 
Uelaide, (his Majeſty's aunts) on 
bet hand behind the Queen, 
* he other Princes of the Blood, 


ith ſome Dukes and Peers, were 
ſo on the right; the Marſhals of 


he rince, with others of the ſame 
, were on the left; the Garde 
4 es Sgeaux was alſo on the left, and 


other great officers of ſtate were 
n the right of the tbrone. The 
due d'Orleans, who is the only 
riace of the Blood choſen Deputy 
d ihe States General, took his 
at as ſuch amongſt the nobility, 
he Miniſters were ſeated cloſe 


(der the platform on which the 
akne was PR, As ſoon as his 
wa ey had finiſhed his ſpeech, 
>. erde des Sgeaux and Monſieur 
aſt ecker addreſſed his Majeſty and 


le Aſſembly ; and at about four 
* co:k in the afternoon the Kin 
de from his ſeat, and adjourne 
e meeting to the following day. 
Came on to be heard before the 


1 iges of the Court of Common 
ani. e, and a very reſpectable ſpe- 
1 l jury of the county of Norfolk, 
ol. e important cauie reſpe&ing the 
Gi gut of the Citizens of London 
heir in Exemption of the yearn 
ugh Exchange tolls, and all other 
jc Moms, upon the exportation of 


ods from any towu inWngland ; 
n whether thoſe Citizens poſſeſſ- 
| that privilege reſpecting goods 


n Nen 
exported from the Port of Lynn, | 


the plaiatiff. 
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who were not reſident therein. The 
Recorder of London opened the 
cauſe. He faid, he ſhould prove 
the right of the Citizens by pre- 
ſcription, by charters, and by the 
teſtimony of the witneſſes. This 
it appears he did, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the jury, as they found 


a verdict for the citizens of Lon- 


don. ©: 
The long-conteſted caſe re-- $th. 
ſpecting the Accommodation 

Notes, by which ſo many hundred 
thouſand pounds have been locked 


up in the bankers' hands for ſe- 


veral months paſt, was yeſter 
determined in the Court of King's 
Bench. It was introduced by a 
demurrer to evidence brought for- 
ward at the ſittifig in Guildhall. 
The cauſe was that of Tatlock 
ver/us Harris. The former was 
the bena fide holder of an accom- 
modation note. Harris was in this 
caſe both drawer and acceptor; It 


was made payable to Grigſon and 


Co. who, as it now appears, are 
names merely fictitious. It bore 


their endorſement, and alſo that 


of Lewis and Potter; by the lat- 

ter of whom it was paid to the 

plaintiff for a valvable conſidera · 

TIED | 
The queſtion was, 


y proving the hand ' writing of 
the firſt indorſer. 3 


the bona fide holders of theſe votes, 
and who have taken them for a 
valuable conſideration, are entitled 


to recover the amount, in all in- 


ſtances, from the perſons from 
whom they were aQually  receiy- 


ed. 3 ; 
Judgment was therefore given for 


14th. 


whether the 
PRONE was not to derive his title 


The Judges were of opinion, that . 


Clergy, whi 


| the rights of perſons 


Royalty Theatre, and impriſoned 


| Was held. the Anniverſary 
24th. caceting of the Sons of the 
was reſpectably and 

numerouſly attended. The collec- 
tion at St. Paul's, at the rehearſal 
of the muſic, on the 12th, amount- 
; — IL. 208 18 6 
On I — 27 0 
Iꝗ0r's Hall - - 624 11 1 
pl : 

SD Total 1108 14 7 
zom. | The king has ben pleaſed 
geh. . grant to his moſt dearly 
beloved ſan, Prince William iam Henry, 
and to his heirs male, lawfully be- 


—_ 


| gorten, the-dignities of Duke of the 
n 


of Great Britain, and of 
Earl in Ireland, by the names, 
Ry les, and titles of Duke of Cla- 
rence and of St. Andrew's in Great 
Britain, and Earl of Munſter in 
* Gaz. . 1 b 
| Royal aſſent was given 
commiſſion to 36 public . ori 
vate bills; among which were, an 
act for repealing the ſhop tax act; 
another for ſuſpending the act of 
laſt ſeſñions for the better ſecuring 
qualified to 
vote at Elections; and a third to 
enable his Majeſty te authorize the 
importation of proviſions from the 
United States of America into the 
Province of Quebec; a fourth for 
defraying the charge of the Militia; 


- the reſt were aQs tor particular pur- 


poſes of Roads, Churches, &c. 
This day James Robinſon, 


.. 220. william Robinſon, and Ri- 


chard Brooke, Eſquires, juſtices of 
the peace for the Tower Hamlets, 


were brought up for judgment, for 
_ diſcharging Charles Banniſter, Wil- 


liam Palmer, &c. who bad been 


committed as rogues and vaga- 


bonds, for acting plays, &c. at the 
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- duel. 


' high 


| he deſired to derive no protedion 


that, when not on duty, he wore 
a brown coat, and was 


14 days. Mr. Juftice Aſhurſt 
nounced the ſentence of the K 


which was, that each of the defend, to 
ants ſhodld pay a fine of tool. wi pe 
be impriſoned till it was paid, re 


A diſpute lately ha Wo 
between the duke of For 270. iv 
and colonel Lenox (nephew and 
heir to the duke of Ri 
which terminated yeſterday in 4 
This diſpute originated in 
an obſervation of his royal high. 
neſs, namely, that * colonel Lenox 
had heard words ſpoken to him u 
the club at Daubigny's, to which 
no gentleman ought to have ſib- 
mitted.” This' obſervation being 
reported to the colonel; he took 
the) op nity, while his royal 
s was on the parade, to 
addreſs him, defiring to knoy, 
what were the words which he had 
ſubmitted to hear, and by wen 
they were ſpoken. To this his . e 
al highneſs'gave no other anſwer att 
then, chan by ordering the colonel 
to his poſt. The parade being over, 
his royal highneſs went into the or- 
derly room, and ſending for the 
colonel, intimated to him, in the 

ſence of all the officers, that 


from his rank as a prince, and his 
fation as commanding officer; bt 


ready, as 
rivate gentleman, to give the c0- 
onel ſatisfa&tion. After this declu- 
ration, colonel Lenox wrote à ch. 
cular letter to every member of the 
club at Daubigny's, requeſting « 
know whether any ſuch words bas 
been uſed to him, and appointing 
laſt Monday for an anſwer fran 
each: their filence to be con 


dered aug declaration that no fucl 
words be recollected. On nne 2 
expiration of the term limited | ol 


TSL KNA 


CHRONICLE. 


in anfiver to bis circular letter, 
the colonel ſent a written meſſage 
to his royal highneſs, to this pur- 
: « That not being able to 
recolle& any occaſion on which 
words had been ſpoken to him at 
Dabigny's to which a gentleman 
voght not to ſubmit, he had taken 
te ep which appeared to him the 
of likely to gain information of 
he words to which his royal hagh- 
\ had alladed, and of the per- 
a who had uſed them; that none 
f the members of the Club had 
ren him information of any ſuch 
alt being in their knowledge; 
ad therefore he expected, in juſ- 
ice to his character, that his royal 
ikaeſe ſhould contradict the re- 
nt as publicly as he had aſſerted 
This letter was — ant — 
i highneſs on ay by 
** Winchelſes ; when the 
wer returned not proving ſatiſ- 
aftory, a meſſage was ſent to his 
mal highneſs deſiring a meeting, 
©d the time and place were ſet- 
that evening. | 
To preclude the unfounded repre- 
nations which may be propagated 
petting an affair that took place 
8 day, the ſeconds think it neceſ- 
to give the following authen- 
ated account tw oO 
in conſequence of a diſpute of 
a mu 1 2 
duc papers, is Royal Highneſs 
Duke of York 2 by 
Ml Rawdon,—and Lieutenant- 
nel Lenox, accompanied by 
Earl of Winchelſea, met at 
bledon common. The ground 
nrafired at twelve paces, and 
i parties were to fire upon a ſig- 
reed upon. The fignal being 
u, Liemtenant-Colone nox 
„ nd the ball grazed his 


| Highnefs's curl. The Duke gen 


Tork did not fire. Lord Raw- 
ER, - > 


A meeting of the officers- 
of the Coldlream regiment, . 5? 
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don then interfered, and ſ ud, 
That he thought enough had 
been done.” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lenox obſerved, That his Royal 
Highneſs had not fired.“ Lord 
Rawdon ſaid, ** It was not the 
Duke's intention to fire ; his Royal 
Highneſs had come out upon Liey- 
tenant-Colonel Lenox's defire, to 
give bim ſatisfaction, and had no 
animoſity againſt him.” Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Lenox preſſed that the 
Duke of York ſhould fire; which 
was declined upon a repetition of 
the reaſon. Lord Winchelſea then 
went up to the Duke of York, 
and expreſſed his hope, that his 
Royal Highneſs could have no ob- 
jection to iay, he conſidered Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lenox as a man of 
honour and courage; his Royal 
Highneſs replied, ** that he ſhould 
fay nothing; he had come out to 
give Lieutenant-Colonel Lenox ſa- 
tisfation, and did not mean to 
fire at bim ; if Lientenant-Colonel 
Lenox was not ſatisfied, he might 
fre again,” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lenox faid, ** he could not poſſibly 
fire again at the Duke, as his Royal 
— 2 did not mean to fire at 
On this, both parties left the 

The ſeconds think it pro- 
r to add, that both parties be- 
aved with the moſt perfect cool - 


neſs and intrepidity. | 
5 7 RAWDON. 


(Signed) 
WINCHELSEA. 
Tueſday Evening, May 26, 1789. 
th. 


on the requifition of Colonel 
Lenox, to deliberate on a queſ- 
tion which he had ſubmitted, 
«© Whether' he had behaved in 
the late diſpute as became a 
tlemen and an officer?” took 
place yeſterday morning ; and, after 

| 4 @] a con- 


Ul 
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a conſiderable diſcuſſion, adjourned 
to this day; when, haying renewed 
the ſubject, they came to the fol- 
lowing Reſolution : 

It is the opinion of the Cold- 
ſtream Regiment, that /ub/equent to 
the 15th of May, the day of the 


meeting at the Orderly Room, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lenox has behaved ' 
with courage; but, from the pecu- 


liar difficulty of his ſituation, not 


with judgment.“ 


Dizö.—Lately, at Corbally, in 
Ireland, aged 102, John Flannagan. 
At Stockholm, of an apoplectic 
fit, in his 78th year, Sevator Count 


Hopken.— He had been prime Mi- 


niſter from 1752 to 1761; and to 
him is owing the eſtabliſhment of 
the Academy of Sciences in chat 
capital. | 


"2fth. a At Paris, the Count de Sars- 


eld, great grandſon of the 
gallant Gen. S. who ſo greatly diſ- 


yo tinguiſhed himſelf at the fiege of 


Limerick, by intercepting the bat- 
tering artillery and ammunition 
deſtined to ſupport that ſiege.— 
From his fiſter is deſcended the pre- 
ſent Lord Lucan, who, when he was 


"raiſed to the peerage, made choice 
+ of that title. There 1s ſtill in France 


a nobleman defcended from the great 
Sarsfield, who bears the title of carl. 
of Lucan. 


— 


J UNE. 
On Monday the 1ſt of June, 
the monument at Kelbearn, to the 
memory of George Buchanan, the 
Scots Hiſtorian and Poet, was fi- 
,niſhed ; and, though in height 107 
feet, no accident whatever attend- 
ed the erection. 


Mr. Whaley arrived about this found 


time in Dublin, from bis journey 
KS 8 T8. 


| fion) was demanded by the lat 


to the Holy land, conſiderably wit. 
in the limited time of tuch 
months. The wager laid on the 
performance of that expedition wa 
C. 20, ooo. | 

The above wager, howeng 
whimſical, is not without a pre 
cedent. Some years ago, à bars Wh: 
net of ſome fortune in the Nu. 
laid a conſiderable wager that ill 
would go to Lapland, bring hone 
two females of that country, an 
two rein-deer, in a given tin 
He performed the journey, aud ei 
fected his purpoſe in every reſp 
The Lapland women lived it 
him for about a year, but harm un 
a wiſh to go back to their eri 
country, the baronet very generouk 
ly furniſhed them with means 
money. | 

Oxforz, June 10. This day wi 


-agitated a propoſition for reducii ov 
the time requiſite for a Docton 


in the civil law to the ſtand 
of the ſiſter univerſity, by makin 
it eleven inſtead of twelve ye 
This queſtion, when brought fe 
ward on the 25th ult.-was quake 
by the ſingle negative of the Vu 
Chancellor, not from any aver 


to the principle, but to the fo 
in which it was then propoſed. f to 
It was this day reſumed h ici 


form leſs objectionable; and, at 
one ſpeech in ſupport of 1t, 1 
another on the oppoſite fide of ben a 
22 a ſcrutiny (anſwering Wtntots 
ubſtance to a parliamentary d Nun. 


ſpeaker : the conſequence of ul 


was a conſiderable majority in emor, 


vour of the propoſed reduction: 

William Ward, the boxer, , 
was tried at the Old Bailey, for- 
the mgeder of Edwin Swaine, ble 
ſmithÞ at Enfield (ſee p. 200), 
ilty of manſlaughter 00 
to be fined one ſhilling, or” 
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iſoned 3 months: there being 
no evidence from whence to infer 
24a] malice, or whether the death 
pf the party happened from the 
blow that was actually given, or 
hether, from any extraordinary 
ertion, he might not _ died of 
bn apoplexy, or in a t, or b 
þ * 7 blood-veſſel. N 
Jun 9. A very curious experi- 
ment was tried; that of proving 
w far an entire copper veſſel 
ould anſwer the purpoſe of ſail- 
g. Mr. Williams, a joint pro- 
nietor of the great copper mines, 
the projetor—and a very 

umerous party attended the- ex- 
feriment, | 

It was launched at Deptford, 
d promiſes to anſwer every pur- 
ole for which it was deſigned. 
bhould it do ſo entirely, it will 
ore a very ſingular advantage 
the Britiſh navy. 


I be following intelligence was brought 
by a gentleman who was in- Cape 
Town, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Apr il laft * 


* Laſt February, a drummer, 
v had deſerted. ſixieen years from 
ge Dutch ſervice, ſurrendered him- 
if to the governor of the Cape, 
citing his pardon on the truth 
this ſtory.— That he had ſeen 
0 European ladies, who were 
den actually exiſting with the Hot- 
ots in the interior patts of the 


wuntry, and that, wich a proper 


rce, he would engage to recover 

The humanity of the Go- 
mor, which ſhore ſo conſpicu- 
ſly on a former unſucceſsful ſearch 


the unfortunate perſqns that 


re miſſing by the wreck of the 
mvenor, was immediately ex- 
med. He inſtantly diſpa 
Wien, with 15 or 16 natives, who 


ed 40 
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were conſequently perfectly ac- 
quainted with the manners and lan- 
guage of the Hottentots, in order 
to accompliſh the releaſe of theſe 


ladies from their wretched ſtate of 


ſavage exiſtence. Theſe two ladies 
being deſcribed, -are ſuppoſed to be, 
ſome of the paſſeagers whowere caſt 
on ſhore when the above ſhip was 
loſt. The party had not returned 


when the Kent Indiaman left the 


Cape. The drummer is with the. 
party, as a priſoner, and expects 
pardon on his proving the veracity. 
of what he has advanced as above 
ſtated.” | | 
June 18, Laſt night, betwixt 
the hours of ten and. eleven, -the 
Opera Houſe was diſcovered to be 
on fire, which, before any aſſiſtance 
could be procured, was entirely 
conſumed. | £ 
About ten o'clock on Wedneſday 
evening, the dancers were practiſ 
a dance, when ſuddenly ſevera 
lobes of fire were ſeen to drop 
rom the upper. part of. the build- 
ing. The appearance was ſo terri- 
fic, that the women made their 
eſcape in the linen jackets which 
they ear in 8 and without 
waiting for their uſual dreſſes.— 
'Their ſpeed was not too precipitate, 
for in a very few minutes the 
whole of the building was in one 
general blaze. The treaſury cheſt, 
1n which there were eight hundred 
pounds, was ſaved—lo were the 
3 — thing elſe of value 
was totally deſtroyed. Five houſes 
in Market-lane are entirely deſtroy · 
ed, as are the ſtables of the White 
Horſe. Inn. | | 
The blaze, which, from the-vaſt 
quantity of materials conſumed, 
was an object of amazement to 
the metropolis, was increaſed, , not 
only * 17 room full of muſic 


2 papers, 


̃ rs, but by à large quantity 
2 de ſed in = peliord by 
a friend of the manager. The 
latter, when the flame reached them, 
gave birth to a column of fire of 
particular brilliancy. Thoſe who 
75 the conflagration from 

eaſtern part of the city had 
a proſpet tremendouſly beautiful. 
The night being perfectly calm, 
the flame roſe in a ſpiral column to 
an extraordinary height, when it 
took a direction horizontal to the 
earth, and ſeparated into a num- 
ber of fiery clouds, that moved 
{lowly through the atmoſphere to- 
ward the ſouth-eaſt. St. Paul's croſs 
reflected the light with the moſt 


refulgent brightneſs, and the whole 


weſtern front of the cathedral was 
as minutely viſible in every part 
as at noon day. At a diſtance 
St. Bride's ſpire had the ap- 
3 of a pyramid of livid 
e; the effect was nearly the 
ſame on the ſpires of St. Cle- 
ment's, the New Church, St. Mar- 
tin's, and other churches. 5 


NMancheſter, June 19. This mor- 

ning betwixt twelve and one o'clock, 

a moſt terrible hre broke out in the 

8 Royal . this town, which 

read wich ſuch amazing rapidity 

| = the whole building, that by 

* the, time the engines were afſem- 

cM . wy, Coral 4 5 ” 
oppoſe, it with any proſpe 


Oxford, June 30. About four 
o'clock in the morning, an uncom- 
mon ſhock, attended with a violent 

- / ruſhing noiſe, was felt at St. Mary 
Magdalen's college, and cn the 
other fide of the water, occaſioned, 

as it afterwards appeared, by the 
falling of the venerable oak which 
food at che entrance into the Wa- 
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caſion. The founder directed tl 


ter-walk, and had for many age, 
by its magnitude and antiquiy, 
attracted the admiration of Hd 
gers. Its dimenſions were as fil. 
low © 7 | 
In girth — 21 feet 9 inches 
Height — 71 feet $ inches 
Cubic contents 754 feet, 
The capacious trunk, for more thay 
nine feet from the ground, wa 
reduced to a perſect ſhell ; but up. 
wards the tree ſeemed to be in 
fall vigour of vegetation, though 
it had long been kept from fallig 
by two or three roots, ſearcehi 
large as a two- inch cable, and thut 
at laſt reduced to duſt. With fa 
ſlender ſupport, it is wonderful tha 
it ſnould ſo long have repelled the 
ſtorms which at different times ha 
torn up huge elms in the adjacent 
grove, many 1 of which 


it has ſeen paſs away, Dr. Stuke-· t. 
ley, in 1724, ſpeaking, in his Ii *! 
1 or 


neratium Curioſum, of Magda 
college, ſays, The old oak 
yet left, nigh which be [the four 
der] ordered his college to Mt 
built.“ Now the college was found 
ed in 1448 ; and we muſt conclud: 
that a tree had ſomething peculut 
in its ſize or its age, to make it u 
object of attraction on ſuch an 0 


boundary on the north to be ves 
the great oak, But they, who 
at all acquainted with our ancien 
foreſts, will not think it incred 
ble, that an oak, of ſufficient in 
portance to attract William Ways 
flete's attention, ſhould boaſt of 
ceiving in its green old age 4 
from the Third. Its ant 
quity has indeed been aſcertain 
with tolerable accuracy, by l 
uſual of counting the nun 
ber of © circular lines in the gun 
cach of which is a mark of 


growth in all ſpecies of timber. 
ee it appears, that this oak 
u been increaſing for upwards of 
centuries ; and probably might 
re reared its romantic branches 
> diſtant ages, but that it evi- 
tly had been injured as far 


as the reign of Charles IT. 


hen the preſent walks were laid 
t; * a ſcheme which,“ accord- 
g to the etic witticiſm of 
. Purcell, «© conſiſted ſo much 
damning and /inking, that it mutt 
productive of miſchief.” For- 
pately this old tree fell into the 
low; had it fallen towards the 
and the walk, it muſt have 
cafioned much damage. 
The altar-piece at New college 
tow reſtoring, under the direc- 
n of Sir J. Reynolds and Mr. 
yatt, It was well known, that 
whole eaſt end of the chapel 
ordered by Horne biſhop of 
neheſter, in the early part of 
een Elizabeth's reign, to be 
ppletely hid, by plaiſtering it 
; and 'in the tion, where 
parts projected beyond their 
er level, they cut all even. 
few years fince a ſmall n- 
was made, which preſented 
un elegant ſpecimen, that the 
kety have now opened the whole, 
purpoſe to have it reſtored. 
colour is light-blue and gold. 
opened with great care. The 
je vere all demoliſhed. What 
u 18 Gothic work, and up to 
ling, with the niches empty. 
row has ſculp- 


of the nativity, &c. ; the fi- 

8 about a ſcale of nine inches. 
exceſive heavy rains during 
days, in the two laſt weeks 

we, by 

| of the kingdom, ſeem to 
fllen almoſt univerſally, and 


1213 
in ſome places have done conſi- 
derable damage. 

On Sunday evening June 21, 
Dorothy Shuttlewood, a young wo- 
man of Sileby, Leiceſterſhire, was 
unfortunately ſtrack dead by a flaſh 
of lightning in her dwelling- houfe, 
Juſt at the time ſhe was paſling to 
a cupboard by the fide of the 
fire-place to take out an hymn 
book. — An iron crane projecting 
from the chimney, cloſe to Which 
the poor girl paſſed, it is ſup- 
poſed, attracted the lightning. 

On the 23d, William Snell of 
Scothern, near Lincoln, had a 
cow ſtruck dead by — A 
cow, the property of Mr. Charles 
Beard, was killed by the lightning 
the ſame evening in the Monks. 
Leare, near this city, She had ta- 
ken ſhelter under a tree, to which 
circumſtance the misfortune may be 
attributed, , | 

During a violent ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning on June 24, a 
large quantity of electric fluid en - 
tered the houſe of Mr. Holmes, 
Attorney at Law, in EA, Ritford, 
by the chimney, and paſſing through 
the front attics, part burſt throu 
the ſtaircaſe windbw, and ſhatrer- 
ed it all in pieces. Another part 
was attracted by the bells and 
bell-wires, and entered the cham. 
bers. The bed in Mr. Holmes's 
lodging room was ſhivered into 
ſplinters, from therite the fire de- 
cended' through the floor into the 
common dining parlour, where three 
ſervants were fitting. It was there 
conducted by the bell-wite into the 
kitchen, and thoogh it conſiderably 
broke and tore the windows and 
furniture, yet no was in 
the leaſt injured. The ſervants 
were all ſttuck down, otie of them 
having a child in her arms. In the 

POTTY © © © "RI 
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kiteben the fluid paſſed from the 
bell to the peter - caſe, and ſpent 
its force there, every piece of 
pewter which was in contact with 


another being melted, and adher- 


ing like. ſolder to the other. In 
the front chamber it alſo ſhivered 
the bedſtead into ſplinters, and 
from thence deſcended through the 
floor into the front parlour, where 
its force was ſpent. The bricks 
were driven to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the chimney upon the 
adjoining buildings, and did great 
miſchief to the roofs, Mr. Holmes's 
gates were likewiſe injured, but 
providentially, though all the fa- 
mily (except Mr. Holmes) were in 


the houſe, no lives were loſt. 
At Oundle, on the 25th, a moſt 


remarkable whirlwind happened, 
whereby great numbers of trees 
were ſtript of their branches, and 


broke in half, and even torn up 


by their roots. In the yard and 
orchard of Mr. Gutridge, fell- 
monger, five trees were torn up 
by the roots, a great number broke 
in the half; the ſheep-ſkins ap- 
peared in the air like paper, fly- 


Ang nearly out of ſight, three cart- 


loads of which were gathered up 
at. more than a quarter of a mile 
diſtance ; three of the ſkins were 
lodged at the top of a very high 


. tree, more than a hundred yards 


from the place; ſome cloth, which 


lay out bleaching, was torn from 


the ground and carried almoit out 
of fight, it was found. more than 
a quarter of a mile diſtant; and 


it is ſuppoſed to have done about 
Sol. damage on this eſtate; a ſhort 
but very heavy bridge in the pa- 


Tiſh of Barnwell was torn up in a 
very remarkable manner ; -at Barn- 


well, two miles from Oundle, the 


ſpire ſteeple had the table ſtone 
cut in f, the ſouth fide of 


which was took away; on | 


trifling damage has been done t 


on the moor near this town. 


north fide the lead was torn of 
the church, and the eaſt wind 
broken to pieces; ſome houſes wer 
ſtripped, and a barn blown down 
a waggon and cart were taken fre 
under a hovel and driven to a con 
fiderable diſtance, the waggon y 
broke to pieces; ſeveral peopl 
were took off their feet and droy 
to a great diſtance; ſome othe 


trees and hedges in its way; h 
what renders this moſt remarkib 
is, though it can be traced ho 
ſouth to north (which was the ( 
rection it took for near ten miles 
it did not exceed two hundre 
yards 1n breadth. 

Liverpool, Tune 25. The dam 
done by the lightning, that | 
come . to our knowledge, are, 
barn at Eomby, ſet on fire, ! 
ſoon extinguiſhed ; a ; horſe kill 
in a held near Everton; two 
tlemen at a houſe in St. N. 
las* church-yard, while at dinnd 
were affected in their fingers 
if ele&rified ; and a cow Elles 
May-place, the ſeat of Rid 
Savage, Eſq. 

On the 27th, about one o'clo 
they had at Sheffield ſeveral ! 
mendous claps of thunder, acc 
panied by vivid and reptl 
flaſhes of lightning, one of wi 
had the awful and inſtantan 
effect of killing a man and e 


lightning entered his head, 
proceeding downwards penetra 
through the ſaddle, making 2 
about the ſize of a bullet. 

At Boddenden, on the 21% 
June, they had a moſt tremen 
ſtorm of rain, with thunder 
lightning, - remarkably vivid 
which the trunk of . a. lange 
tree was rent from top to 
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the branches broken, the bark en- membered in Ireland. It preceed- 
tirely ſtrip ed off, and parts of ed in a N. W. direction from 


the tree 
more than an hundred yards, 


No lives were loſt, but many peo- 
le felt the effects of the electrical 


bock. 

On june 27, Liverpool was again 
ifted by a furious thunder- ſtorm, 
by which many houſes were dama- 
ed. At the Townſide Mill the 


wing ſhivered the upper ſhaft, 


d paſing down the ſacx-chain, 


illed a girl of twelve years old. 
his ſtorm, which laſted only a 
r of an hour, filled the whole 


own with terror. 


The ſame day, about three in the 


rnoon, a fimilar ſtorm came on 
* Glaſgow, with repeated peals 
f thunder, and, what made it 
bill more aweful, an uncommon 
arkneſs obſcured the atmoſphere 
br more than half an hour. The 
lym abated ſoon after four, but 
| the evening it began again to 
„ and fo continued all night. 


[he lightning fell on the farm 


ule of Kilmondenny, ſinged ſome 
lankets on a bed there, but hurt 
At Whitehaven heavy rains have 
Wen daily, more or leſs, for ſome 
be; and at Birmingham and its 
gubourhood the inundations haye 
mucerably hurt the hay and 


li the neighbourhood of Hereford 


conſlant rains about the middle 


June not only ſpoiled the clo- 


that was cut, but threatened 
bre ſerious damages. The rivers 
fe and Lug laid their low mea- 
m under water, by which the 
ghbourhood of that city was 
Kipally ſupplied with hay, * 
On the 28th of June, in the 
. - Armag», the moſt violent 


bail came on ever re- 


iven to' the diſtance Tynan to Newtown Hamilton, 


accompanied by extremely vivid 
flaſhes of lightning. and tremendous 
claps of thunder. The hail- ſtones 
were in fact large pieces of ice, 
ſeveral of which, being. meaſured 
after the ſtorm, proved * inches 
in circumference, and remained 
undiſſolved for many bours. This 
rr pq which extended about 
alf a mile only in breadth, de- 
ſtroyed every thing within its com- 
paſs, by which many farmers have 
been ruined. - 

D1zp.—At the Maeſe of Killin, 
in his 8oth year, the Rev. Mr. James 
Stuart. He was the firſt who be- 
gan the tranſlation of the Bible 
into the Gaelic language, which 
has, in the ſucceſſion, been con- 
tinued by his ſon, the miniſter of 
Luf, and his ſon-in-law, the mi- 
niſter of Blair in Athol, as alſo 
by Dr. Smith, miniſter of Campel- 
ton. 
The Rev. James Ramſay, M. A. 
vicar of Teſton, in Kent, whoſe 
indefatigable labours have ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed him among, 
and endeared him to, the friends 
of the Africans. 


% 


- 


JULY. 


—— 


This evening, in conſs- _, 
quence of ſome expreſſions : 


reflecting on the character of | 


Lieutenant Colonel Lenox, pub- 
liſhed in a pamphlet, with the 
name of Theophilus Swift, Eſq; ' 


Colonel Lenox called on Mr. 
Swift, and demanded ſatisfaction: 


hey met at five o'clock JE | 
terday afternoon, in a field near 


the Uxbridge road ; attended by 
r 


1014 


metro 


Sir William Browne, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Phipps. A 
| was exchanged on each fide. 

en paces were meaſured by the ſe- 
conds, and it was agreed that Colonel 
Lenox ſhould bre firſt, The par- 
ties having taken their ground, 
Colonel Lenox aſked if Mr. Swift 
was ready ?On his anſwering 
that he was, Colonel Lenox fired, 
and the ball took place in the 
body of Mr. Swift, whoſe piſtol, 
on his receiving the wound, went 
of without e The parties 


then quitted the ground. 


It is but juſtice to add, that 
both gentlemen behaved with the 
utmoſt degree of coolneſs and in- 
trepidity. Mr. Swift has ſince 
recovered from his wound. 


4 Several. of the principal 
2d. Corn FaRtors AN the 
deſire of Mr. Pitt, in Downing- 
ſtreet, to ſtate how far the appli- 
cation from France, for a ſupply 


of 20,000 ſacks of flour, might 


be complied with, without injury 
to this country, Theſe gentlemen 
were clearly of opinion, that thaugh 
the demand did not exceed the 
conſumption of one week in this 
netropolis, yet, the uncertainty 
of the ſeaſon, and. other circum- 
ſlances conſidered, it muſt; if com- 


" plied with, for a ſhort time ad- 
vance the price of grain. 3 


In conſequence of this report, 


Government have given the French 


- dor — 7 * that they 
could not wi ence it 
the exportation of $0,000 ſick 
of flour applied for, without in- 
Jury. to the country at large, and 
particularly to the farther burthen 
of the poorer” part of the commu- 


nit). | 

'S The Ear! of Maſſareene, who 
was liberated from the priſon of the 
Chgteler by the rigts of Paris in 
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vantages to, be derived therefrom, 


the month of June laſt, and pot ſaſe 

to England, is a Peer of Ireland 1 
and head of the noble family of W 
Skeffington, His Lordſhip, in n WY re: 


early days, figured very conſpicy. 

ouſly in the walks * abi — 
When making the grand tow, 
ſoon after his coming into poſlel. 
ſion of his family titles and eſtates, 
his Lordſhip unfortunately at Pari 
became acquainted- with a native 
of Tripoli in Syria, who, from hi; 
artful ſophiſtry, prevailed upon the 
noble Lord to co-operate wiſh 
him in a plan he had formed gf 
ſupplying the kingdom of France 
with the article of ſalt, to be 
brought from the coaſts of Syria; 
and out ſuch apparent ad- 
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as induced the credulous young 
nobleman to enter into engage- 
ments for the payment of ſuch ſums 
of money as might be neceſſay 
for the accompliſhment of the obyed 
In a very ſhort time after, the Syrian 
adventurer ſet fail for Tripoli, and 
returned to Paris in dug courſe of 
time, with ſuch flattering account 
of the ſucceſs of the expedition, 
led Lord Maſſareene to plunge him 
ſelf into thoſe calamities which have 
proved the bane of the comforts whic 
from- his noble * 4% nat 
ight to expect. After being low 
ws confined in the Grand Chate 
let at Paris, in a moſt unplealan 
ſituation to a man of any rank 1 
life, the natural love of libert 
ſo far prevailed as to lead | 
Lordſhip: to lay a plan for his ef 
cape to his native. country; 
the carriage which was walt 
for his reception, was kept ſo ld 
hovering about the priſon, that 
cauſed; ſuſpicion among the 5 
keepers,, His Lordſhip was 
prehended as he was entering 


carriagy, and immedijatey 1g 
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4 dungeon many feet below the 
ſurface of the river Seine, upon 
which the Chatelet is built, He 
remained there in ſuch. a ftate of 
wretchedneſs, that his beard grew 
to a moſt immoderate length, and 
rendered him a moſt ſtriking 1 28 
of the viciſſitudes of human life. 
1 John Ward, George Green, 
'* Thomas Denton, and John 
ones, were executed, purſuant to 
their ſentence, | 
Denton was a native of the 
northern part of Yorkſhire; and 
though bred a tinman, from a taſte 
for letters kept a bookſeller's 
ſhop, about ten years ſince, in the 
city of Vork. He ſoon after re- 
turned to London, where ſeeing a 
jeaking figure made by ſome 
igners, he completed another 
in a very ſhort time, and by that 
means accumulated much money by 
exhibiting it in various parts of Eng- 
land. The ſpeaking figure he after- 
wards ſold to a printer in the city, 
and made a writing figure, which 
u fill in the hands of a friend. 
His abilities in the chemical line 
vere very conſpicuous; and he. 
iſterwards tranſlated Pinetti's book 
of Deceptions, ' with notes. From 
ks knowledge of chemiſtry he ob- 
tuned the art of plating coach 
lumeſſes, &c. which he carried on 
puntly, with the buſineſs of a book- 
fller, in Holborn, for ſome time: 
la this buſineſs he unhappily form- 
— with A noto- 
making plain ſhillings, 
Noſe powers that aſfiſted him to 
bake ſeveral mathematical inſtru- 
ments, as pentagraphs, &c. ena- 
bled him to imitate the current coin 
us manner that deceived the beſt 
ages, and held the court ſeven 
e his trial, and at laſt 
was acquitted of coining ; but 
ned of having the. Imple- 
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ments for coining in his poſſeſſion. 

Lord Malmeſbury, late am- q 
baſſador to the States Gene- 34 
ral in Holland, having obtained 
leave of his court to reſign that em- 
ployment, their High Mightineſſes 
reſolved, that a gold chain and 
medal, of the value of 6coo florias 
of Holland, be preſented to Lord 
Malmeſbury, as a token of their 
approbation and friendſhip ; and 
that another, value 600 florins, be 
preſented to his Secretary. ; 

A man ſet off for a wager, Sch. 
to walk one hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours. The ground 


was meaſured on Blackheath. He 


walked in a circle, which was an 
exat mile, one hundred times 
round. He won the wager with 
eaſe in twenty-two hours and a 
half. He ſtarted at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, on Monday, walk- 
ed all the night, and went the 
hundred miles by half paſt two 
o'clock on Tueſday. He did not 
appear much fatigued. _ 

On Saturday laſt a public 
examination of ſuch of the 


13th. 
gentlemen cadets as were judged 

lied for receiving commiſſions 
of ſecond lieutenants in the royal re · 
giment of artillery, was held at 


the royal military academy, at 
which his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond preſided. wo 

After the examination was over, 
Serjeant Bell's contrivance for 
blowing up the Royal George was 
tried upon a veſſel built by his 
direction, upon a ſcale of one inch 
to fifty, thickneſs of the Royal 
George's fide. This veſſel was 
ſunk in. eo = Job 
with 50 pounds er, after- 
— — to her magazine, 
was blown to pieces. The experi- 
ment took place at high water; 


and anf every expectation of 
* the 
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the inventor of it, contrary to the 


opinion of ſeveral gentlemen poſ- 
ſeſfed of great profeſſional know- 


- ledge in the ſcience of gunnery, 


and to whom the plan had been 

ſubmitted. - . 

Exrradt of a letter from an officer on 
board the Sirius in' Botany Bay, to 
his — at Edinburgh, dated 

* Tuly 12, 1788. 

The Bouſſole and the Aſtrolabe, 


which ſailed from France on diſ- 


* 


allow him to 


covery, came here two days ago, 
who gave the following account. 
As they were lying at one of the 
navigator iſlands, a group diſ- 


covered by Monſieur Bougainville 


to the northward, where they had 
been on a very friendly footing, 
and had carried on a traſſic with 
the natives for a long time with 
at ſucceſs until the day they 
d; after they had got under 
way, Monffeur L' Angle, captain 
of the Aſtrolabe, requeſted of Mon- 
fieur. Perouſe, the commodore, to 
o aſhore, and get 

one boat — more of water, 
which was all he wanted of being 
complete. The commodore wiſhed 
to diſſuade him from the deſign, 
by telling him, that as they had 
22 way, and would not 


ong at ſea, there was no oc-. 


caſion for having. ſo much water; 
but Monſ. L'Augle ſeeming very 
anxious to go, Monſ. Perouſe 
ſollowed him. He accordingly 
went aſhore with two armed boats, 
and in all about tharty-fix men. 
Whilft they were filling their water, 


- the natives ſeemed to be on the 


fame footing with them that they 
had always been formerly. Mean 


time. the ſhips, which had hove too 
off che iſland, had drifted to leeward 


of one of the points which formed 
the bay in which they were lying. 


When, however, Moni, L'Angle's 


the benefit of the Newcaſtle [nfr- 


people had filled their water, and 
were walking down to the boat, 
a great number of the natives . 
came down, and ſurrounded them 
ſo ſuddenly, and ſo cloſe, that a 
they had not power to uſe their 
fire- arms, and killed Monſ. L' An- 6 
gle and 31 of the men that were i 
with tim. The others ſwam of i 
to the ſhips, ſome of them very : 
dangerouſly wounded.” c 

D:izp. Mrs. Greville, authorefs F 
of the celebrated „Ode to In- a 
difference,” 

The Rev. John Rotherham, ef \ 
Queen's College, Oxford, where I: 
he was preſented with the degree f 1 
M. A. by decree of convocation, 
Dec. 11, 1753, for writing an ex- 
cellent piece, intiiuled, The Force 
of the Argument for the Truth of 
Chriſtianity, drawn from a collective 
View of Prophecy, 1752,” in anſwer 
to Dr. Middleton's Examination of 
the Biſhop of London's Diſcourſe on 
Prophecy. He next publiſhed A 
Sketch of the one great Argument, 
formed from the general concur- 
ring Evidences for the Truth of 
Chriſtianity, 1754; —An Eſly 
on Faith, and its Connection with 
Works, 1766 ;—** An Apology for 
the Athanafian Creed,..... * 
Sermon on the origin of Faith, 1761; 
another on the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence ;_ an inauguration ſermon, 
1762; another on the influence 
of Religion on human Jaws, an 
aſſize ſermon, 1763 ; another for 


mary, 1771 ; and one againſt Per- 
ſecution, 1780. He was preſented 
by Dr. Trevor, Biſhop of Durban, 
in 1769, to the rich rector) of 
Houghton-le-Spring, and the vita. 


rage of Seaham, co. Durham. pa 
At his houſe near Caerphilly, co. 
William Edward, hou 


Glamorgan, 
architeꝭt and bridge-builder, * 


«17th, 


the Rev. William Edward, for he 
{ſtained both characters with equal 
afiduity and ability. The celebrat- 
ed bridge on the river Taaff, called 
Pont y tu Pridd, by the Engliſh, 
New Bridge, was con ſtructed by 
this extraordinary man. It is the ſeg- 
ment of a circle, whoſe chord at the 
ſurface of the water is one hundred 
and forty-ſeven feet, and is the bol- 
deſt and largeſt -arch in Europe. 


He was then a common maſon, 


and a methodiſt preacher. 


At York, aged upwards of 80, 
n houſe in Coverdale (North Riding, 


Mr. Joſeph Randall, formerly 
maſter of the academy at Heath, 
near Wakefield, author of the 
„ Semivirgilian Huſbandry,” and 
other treatiſes on agriculture. ' 


— — „ — 


AUGUST. 


_2th. Royal Highneſs the Prince of 


Wales, who then entered into the 
28th year of his age, the ſame was 
obſerved with the greateſt feſti- 
vity His Highneſs received the 
uſual. compliments at the Marine 
Pavilion at Brighthelmſtone, where 
there was an entertainment, at 
which the Dakes of York, Cla- 
rence, and Cumberland partook. 
The ſame evening the gardens at 
Vauxhall were beautifully illumi- 
* in compliment to his High- 
5 


This day young Mr. Gor- 
don was executed at North- 
ampton, He was found guilty of 
murder, for killi the peace-offi - 
cer who. came"with a warrant to 
apprehend his father. It was ſaid, 
that the officer or his attendants 
had made an attempt upon the 


houſe, and that his mother bid 
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the youth fire the ſhot that killed 


pardon. 


| Being the birth day of his 
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the man. They. were both tried 


for the murder, and both. found 


guilty ; but a point of law ariſing, 
their caſe was referred to the Twelve 
Judges, who confirmed the ſen- 
tence of the ſon, The , youth, who 
was only nineteen, had been twice 
reprieved, and, it was generally 
ſuppoſed, would obtain his Majeſty's 
Account of the late STORMS . 
| continued. 


On the õth of July, near Horſe- 


Yorkſhire), on a moor there, 2 
man and two boys, digging peat, 
obſerved a ſtorm coming, and, 
running for ſhelter to an adjoin- 
ing hut, the lightning ſtruck 'the 
old man, tore his ſtockings and 
ſhoes, and burnt his legs: the 
elder boy, at a little diſtance be- 
hind the old man, was ſtruck dead, 
and rendered a moſt dreadful ſpec- 
tacle. The other boy, about twenty 
yards behind his companions, was 
alſo ſtruck ſenſeleſs, and remained 
ſo for ſome time, but afterwards 
recovered. The old man, it is 
feared, will be a cripple for-life. 
On the 22d of Auguſt they had 
a remarkable fall of rain and hail 
at Kelſo, in Scotland. It extend- 
ed but a ſhort way either to the 
South or North, and ſcarce at all to 
the Eaſtward, To the Weſtward, 
from whence it came, it was ex- 
ceedingly violent; and at Hawick 
was accompanied with a moſt tre- 
mendous ſtorm of thunder, light- 


ning, and hail, or rather angular 


pieces of ice, which fell in great 
abundance. \ 

But the moſt tremendous ftorm 
of thunder and lightning within 
the memory of man, in this eduntry, 
happened on the 3d inſtant, in the 
evening, 


wu appoint wo o 


evening, at Amerſbam, in Bucks, 
to the inexpreflible terror and 
conſternation of the inhabitants of 
the town and villages round it, 
the armoſphere exhibiting a conti- 
nued ſheet of blue flame, through 
which proceeded a heavy fall of 
hailſtones, in quantity and magnitude 
fi ng deſcription, which fell 
with ſuch violence, as to kill birds, 
deſtroy fruit-trees, cruſh garden- 
frames, and ſhatter the windows in a 
moſt aſtoniſhing manner. More than 
500 panes in Mr. Drake's houſe 
were broken. The ſame ſtorm 
furiouſly near Orford in Suffolk. 
His Royal Highneſs the 
24th. Prince of Wales arrived at 
York, w preſent 1 N 
| is Ro ighneſs was 
25th. aired _ the Sheri, to 
know when his R. H. would be wait- 
ed on by the Corporation ; when his 
Highneſs was rome pleaſed to 
clock the ſame day. 
At that hour the Lord Mayor 
and ten of the Aldermen, the two 
Sheriffs, and a numerous body of 
the commonalty, preceded by the 
city band of muſic, went in their 
formalities to the Deanry, where 
were received by the Prince, 
| ny elegant addreſs was then 
preſented to his Royal Highneſs, 
which was read by Mr. "Townſend, 


the town clerk, in which his R. H. 


i reſpectfully entreated to permit 
2 — — to be —— 
among the freemen of that an- 
cient city, and to accept the 
freedom thereof, which is thus 
humbly offered for bis R. H's 


gracious reception, 

To the they addreſs his R. H. 
returned a moſt polite anſwer, 
which concluded in theſe words : 
„ with pleaſure accept the free. 
dom of this ancient city, and your 
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one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 


offer of enrolling my name among 
its citizens. | | 

Edinburgh, Aug. 19. The Conven- 
tion of Delegates from the Burgeſſes 
of the Royal Boroughs met here, 
Mr. Graham of Gartmore as Prz. 
ſes, and Mr. Ewen of Aberdeen 
as Secretary. Before they proceed- 
ed to buſineſs, a letter was read 
from his Royal Highneſs the Prince 
of Wales, in anſwer to the addreſſes; 
from the Burgeſſes of many Bo. 
roughs, formerly preſented to his 
Royal Highneſs during the indi(- 
polition of his Majeſty. This letter 


. 


of acknowledgment was conceived ſtyl, 
in the moſt polite and obliging Wi pate 
terms, The hon. Sir Henry Erſkine WW pref 
moved an addreſs of th for his were 
Royal Highneſs's gracious conde- WW loyal 
ſcenſion in beſtowing this diſtinguiſh- ad 
ed mark of attention on the Bur. bens 
geſſes of Scotland; and Mr. Laird Wſberal 


of Strathmorton moved addreſſes 
of congratulation on his Majeſty's 
recovery, both to. the King and 
Prince of Wales, which were una- 
nimouſly agreed to. 
Came on to be tried at 3 
Appleby, before the Right? 
Hon, Sir Alexander Thompſon, 


an iſſue from the Court of King's 
Bench, to Meſirs. Hainſworth 
and Son, of $, merchants, on 
an information lodged againſt them 
for exporting worſted-yarn to Bilboa 
in Spain; when, after a — 
of more than four hours, in whi 
many ingenious arguments were u!- 
ged by the counſel on both ſides, the 
jury unanimouſly found the defen- 
dant, Thomas Hainſworth, gh 
both of the illegal ge and 
exportation thereof. | 

The Spaniſh ſhips deſtined zoth 
to make_diſcovenes, under 
the command of Don Alexander 

| | Malaſpina, 


Malaſpina, et ſail from Cadiz this 
day. Artiſts in every ſcience are 
engaged by his Catholic Majeſty 
in this expedition, - 


1 


SEPTEMBER. 


Earl Fitzwilliam gave a 
al magnificent Fete at Wentworth- 
houſe, in honour of his Royal High- 
refs the Prince of Wales. Nothing 
would be more ſuperb and ſump- 
tnous than the whole of the ar- 
rangements, It was in the true 
fyle of Engliſh hoſpitality. His 
gates, on being honoured with the 
preſence of the Heir Apparent, 
were thrown open to the love and 
loyalty of the ſurrounding country ; 
ad not fewer than 20, ooo per- 
ſons partook of his Lordſhip's li- 
derality, The diverſions (conſiſt- 
ng of all the rural ſports in uſe 
in that part of the country) laſted 
tie whole day, and his Lordſhip's 
park was the grand tage on which 
the numerous perſonages played 
tteir parts. The ſpecta 
ie Prince with his attendants, 
ud the nobility and gentry from 
part of the county without 


g's Wſltindion. The dinner was an 
orth emblage of every delicacy the 
„n ed could produce. The ball at 
dem elt, conſiſting of more than two 


ndred ladies, the flower of York- 
ure, — their ers, was = 
loſt brilliant ever ſeen_ beyon 

e Humber, 

In coming to town from Went- 
nh. houſe, the Prince encountered 
 Uarming accident. About two 
its North of Newark, a cart 
Wing the road ſtruck the axle 
Prince's coach, and over- 
md it. It was om the verge 
a ſlope, and the carriage in 


c ni OIL 


rial hurt. 


tors were, 


falling tumbled bottom upper- 
moſt, and was ſhivered to pieces. 
There were in the coach with 
his R. H. Lord Clermont, Col. 
St, Leger, and Warwick Lake, 
eſq;—two of the Prince's ſervants 
were on the box. Their eſcape 
was almoſt miraculous, not one of 
the company having received mate« 
Lord Clermont ſuffered 
the moſt, and was obliged to re- 
main at Newark, but is fince per- 
fectly recovered. 

Very early this morning, ſome 
hours before day, a very fine lunar 
rainbow appeared, more brilliant 
than that of Aug. 17, 1788. 

The following is the ſtate ch. 
of the Carron manufactory 5 
in Scotland, the greateſt perha 
of the kind known in the world: 
the weekly conſumption of coals 
amounts to 11,000 tons, at 45, 
per ton; and the conſumption of 
each day is equal to that of the 
city of Edinburgh during a whole 
week, As many coals, therefore, 
are conſumed in the Carron foun- 
daries as would ſuffice to ſupply 


a city of 700,000 inhabitants. 


A thouſand workmen are daily 
employed in this manufactory, 


whoſe wages amount to 7ool. per 


week, and 36,4o00l: per annum. 
The demands from abroad, and 
particularly from Spain, continue 
yearly to increaſe. | 
This morning Col. Roſs th. 
ſet out for York, on = wager 14 
with Mr. Pigott of 800 guineas, 
that he reached York (197 miles) 


in forty-eight. hours, on the ſame 


horſe. He performed the journey 
three hours within the time. 
Two plants of the cochineal o- 
puntia 
ardens, and ſeveral others broug] 
rom China, to Madras, where they 
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e been ſent from Kew 


are cultivated with ſacceſs, and 
promiſe 
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promiſe to rival the nopal of Mexi. 
co, from whence our rich ſcarlet 


- dye is extracted. It is therefore 


likely that this branch of commerce 


will fall into our hands; a circum- 


ſtance highly deſerving of notice, 
as the annual imports into Europe 
at preſent amount to upward of 
zoo, cool. ſterling. 

Seeds of the oldenlandia umbel- 
lata, from the roots of which plant 
it extracted the ſine permanent red 
dye ſo much — 2 India cot- 
tons, have been ſent to our Weſt 
India iſlands by Dr. Anderſon, of 
Madras. This plant is fo valuable 
in India, that it is fold there for one 
guinea per pound. Some prepared 
roots are alſo ſent to England, to 
try if the dye can be extracted from 
it in this country. If this can be 
effected, a trade will be eſtabliſhed 
in that article from India, to the 
28 benefit of our cotton manu- 

ures. 


The ſeſſions at the Old Bailey 


ended; when twelve convicts re- 


ceived ſentence of death, and fifty- 
four were ordered to be tranſ- 
rted for ſeven years. 
Brigbibelm ſtone, Sept. 15• About 
ſeven o'clock this evening 
Maupeau, ſon of the Chancellor of 
France of that name, in a fit of in- 
ſanity, ſhot himſelf in a field near 
this place. This unfortunate gen- 
tleman arrived here from Dieppe 
the preceding day. In his pocket 
was foond a packet of papers, 
among which were two letters of 
credit, one for 6000 livres on 


Ranſom, Morland, and Hammer- 
ley; the other on Meſſ. Aubert 


and Co. for whatever ſum he 
might have occaſion; alſo a paſſ- 
t for himſelf. The effects he 
rought with him to the New Ship, 


. lodged, were of conſi- 


derable value, among which were 


Monſ. 


two valuable gold watches, one of 
them ſet with diamonds ; two di. 
amond croſſes of the order of the 
Knights of Malta ; three miniature 
pictures of a lady ſet in gold; 3 
pair of diamond fleeve-buttons, 
and many other trinkets of infe. 
rior value; in money, thirteen 
louis d'ors and five ſhillings and 
fix pence looſe in his pockets, 
with a canvas bag, in which were 
140 French half crowns and nine 
ſhillings Engliſh ſterling: all of 
which were immediately ſecured 
by Mr. Simon, principal officer 
of the cuſtoms. On the outſide 


of the 2 of papers was writ- 


ten with a pencil, evidently with a 


trembling hand, Je meurs innocent, 
Jen alteſte le ciel. I call heaven 
to witneſs I am innocent.— His Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
whoſe humanity on all affecting 
occaſions is in a high degree con- 
ſpicuous, intereſted himſelf much 
in the affairs of this unfortunate 
foreigner. He otdered his ſurgeon 
to examine his head, leſt any fu- 
ture enquiries ſhould be made to 
aſcertain his death, and ordered 
the particulars to be qrawn up, 
and tranſmitted to - the French 
Ambaſſador ; and forbade ws ſteps 
to be taken reſpecting his funeral 
till he had received his Excel- 


This day 


- lency's anſwer. 


Shrewſbury, Sept. 5. 


were executed at the Old Heath 


near this town, Thomas Phipps, 
eſq. the elder, and Thomas Phupp 
the younger, (father and ſon, ) for 
forging and uttering a note of hand 
for 2ol. purporting to be the note 
of Richard Coleman of Oſweſtry, 
knowing the ſame to have been 
forged.— They both, from the time 
of their condemnation to the morn' 
ing of the execution, perfiſted i 
their innocence ; but, as the fe 


drew near, the youth re- 
opp and he confeſſed that he 


d father was Wholly innocent. 


coach to the place of execution, 
attended by a clergyman. On the 
way the father faid to the fon, 
„Tommy, Tommy, thou haſt 
brooght me to this ſhameful end; 
but | freely forgive thee 2”? ro which 
the ſon made no reply. The fa- 
ther was in the 44th year of his 
age; the ſon in his 2oth. The 


y year landed property, excluſive of 
i his buſineſs as an attorney. He 
1 has left a widow, and one daugh- 
ter, a moſt amiable young lady of 
ſixteen, to deplore his los. | 

DizD,—Alex. Fordyce, eſq. for- 
merly an eminent banker, and 
brother to Sir William and the 


's Rey, Dr Fordyce. 
Fi In the Downs, on board 


230, the Boſton Packet, in his 53d 
year, after four hours illneſs, Si- 
las Deane, eſq. a native of Gro- 


þ ton, in the State of Connecticut. 
br He was a member of the firſt and 
x ſecond Congreſs, where he was 


and great zeal for liberty [the 
clarateriſticks of the firſt plan- 
ters of New England, and of their 
deſcendants] ; and conſequently, in 


a 1776, was appointed | ambaſſador 
th by Congreſs to the Court of 
» France. Soon after his arrival at 
p Paris, he proved his ability, by 


<onvincing the Court of France 
that = intereſt would be pro- 
moted by giving ſapport to the 
American 4 NY bile Mr. 
Deane was in France, he wrote 
to ſeveral Members of Congreſs 
Alatary advice, not to puſk 
iteir refiſtance- into independence 
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committed the forgery, and that 


They were taken in a mourning . 


father was poſſeſſed of rl. a. 


diſtinguiſhed by his literary me- 
rits, mereantile knowledge, policy, 


on the Mother Country ; part. of 
which Letters were intercepted 
and printed. However, to help 
forward the claims of the Ame- 
rican Colonies, Mr. Deane pur- 


chaſed ſundry articles in France, 


and ſent them to Congreſs on cre- 
dit, to the value of nearly half 
a million of livres ; depending on 
the faith and promiſes of Con- 


greſs for a juſt and equitable pay- 
Congreſs, _— received 


nent. 


the goods ſent by Mr. Deane, re- 
called him from his embaſſy, and 


refuſed all kind of payment, be- 


cauſe Mr. Deane was not clear of 
a ſuſpicion of being not friendly 
to the Independence of America. 
This compelled Mr. Deane to 
leave France on a ſudden, and 
finally to take refuge in England, 
where he received a generous and 
a friendly ſupport, while his emi- 


nent ſervices, and juſt demands 


on Congreſs, were diſregarded by 
his Fellow Patriots in America. ; 


W — 


OCTOBER: 


The drying-ftove belongin 
to the powder mills near Fa- 
verſham took fire, and blew up 
about twenty barrels of gunpowder, 
with a dreadful exploſion. An old 
man, ſixty-five years of age, was 
blown up, and came don a dread- 
ful ſpectacle, too ſhocking to re- 
late. NN 

A few days ſince as Mr. Sch. 
Phillips, of Northumberland- 
ſtreet, was bathing in the ſea at 
Portſmouth, he was ſuddenly ſeiz - 
ed with tile cramp, and ſunk twice; 
which being perceived by the man 
attending the bathing machine, he 
jumped in to his aſtiſtance. Mr. 
Phillips caught hold of him, 2 
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34. 


bim ſaſe to ſhore. 
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fo entangled. both, that it was 
with great difliculty the man could 
ve even his own life. A 

ge Newfoundland dog ſeeing the 


danger Mr. Phillips was in, after 


the man had left him, jumped in 
and caught hold of his bathing 
and with the aſſiſtance of the 
ide, which was flowing, brought 
Gap har — 
baſed og. 1 
— the 2 — 
ed to ſave him. a 
The American States have at 
laſt obtained Bulls from Rome for 
conſecration of Dr. John Carrol, 


the 
the firſt Roman Catholic Biſhop, 


by the title of Biſhop of Baltimore, 
in Maryland; by which be takes 


in that See before all other 


* and has the direction of 
all Catholic affairs throughout that 


© vaſt extent of country. 


He is inveſted with full powers 
to. conſecrate others—to erect Col- 
ttle and eftabliſh Monaſ- 


teries, &c. &c. 1 


Theſe Bulls empower him to 
go to the * 


any place in Europe (where one 
Biſhop and two Prieſts can be pre- 
ſent), for. the purpoſe of his on 
conſecration ; after which, it is ſaid, 


' he will have the character of Le- 


e Apoſtolic to the States, This 

| arm 4a legally elected by his 
and it is a piece of po- 

hey worthy notice, that though the 
States ſanction this affair, the 

will not admit of any Church eſ- 

tabliſhment, to prevent feuds and 


i jeſty. This veteran is 101 
| 944-1 hire old; the cauſe 


- Tf his coming d London vas on 


done his buſineſs, he ſhall wall 


ons. of the Royal Artillery, who ſog- 
. Mac Leod, the 
was at St. 
1 s's, to preſent à petition to 
rag is an account, that, on the i# 
inſtant, a large warebouſe belong- 
ing to the Duke of Brid — 


account of his penſion bei 

at Chelſea: he ner Ty de. 
r. J. . ar, be 
man: he from Inverneſ 
in Scotland, and with him hy 
youngeſt ſon, whoſe age is eipht 
ears; his eldeſt ſon its eighty ; 


is countenance, and other 
ances, beſpeak a hale character of 
not more than ſeventy : he fought 
under king William, queen Anne, 
George the Firſt and Second, and 
bore arms for George the Third, 
The old man ſays, when he ba 


back * 14 c 

On Wedneſday the 7th inſt, xt 
the General Quarter Seſſions, held 
at Chelmsford, for the county of 
Eſſex, the opinions of Meſſ. Bear- 
croft and Shepherd were read, re- 
lative to a fine of 500]. laid upon 
the county by the Judge, after 
the laſt Aflizes, for not having in 
their county-gaol two diſtinct rooms 
for the male and female invalid 
within the ſaid priſon. Their | 
nions ſtated, with becoming 
fidence, |a doubt of the legality 
of ſuch fine z on which the Cour 
came unanimouſly to the follow- 
ing reſolution, viz. © To reſiſt the 
payment of ſaid fine, as not wat- 
ranted by law.“ | 

At Wookwich, an 
was made of an invention for'break- 
ing chains or booms laid acrol 
rivers, by means of a ming of gun- 
powder conveyed under the water, 
which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſi 
The invention is Serjeant Bell's 


ſted a mode of blowing up tit 


yal George. 2 
By a letter from Mancher thee 


EIN EI 


Li 
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2nd occupied by perſons trading 
on the Staffordſhire Navigation, 
was diſcovered to be on fire, The 
wind being very high, the whole 
building, with its contents, the 
hooks of accompts only excepted, 
was entirely conſumed. The loſs 
is computed at 50,000l. ; no part 
of which was inſured. 
Came on to be heard, be 
13th. juſtice Bond and Thomas 
Vaughan, Eſq. the information of 
Moſes Maurant againſt John Bur- 
tts, a notorious dog -ſtealer. The 
priſoner owned that the dog where- 


ih he was charged. followed 


im from the Hay-market, and 

he hung him in the fields 
eading to pſtead ; that he 
| hung ſeveral dogs, and that 
e followed the practice for a 
ng; that the fkin' of a dog 
ald fetch 15. 6d. and for a de- 
e larger 2s. and for a very 
woe one, from 28. 6d. to 3s. 6d. ; 
at de always fold them to a 
ner in Long-lane in the Bo- 


1300 guineas ; and to all the others 


in proportion. 


An extraordinary diſcovery is ſaid 


to have been lately made at Cha- 
2 arm, near Tiverton, where, 

in diggipg with a view to enlar 

a Be þ or workmen, at. SS 

ten feet deep, came to a ſpongy 

matter covered with hogs. briſtles, 

and digging ſtill deeper, the com- 


plete carcaſe of a hog was found, 


reduced to the colour and con- 
ſiſtence of an Egyptian mummy. 
Other carcaſes were found; and 
the account ſays, that this piggery 
— to the depth of twelve 
IP | | 
Northampton, Of. 9. A meeting 
of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gen- 
try, of this town and county, was 
held at the County-hall, to con- 
ſider of the propriety of eſtabliſh- 
ing a Preſervative Society for that 
county, when Mr. Dolben + 

ably opened the buſineſs, with a 
great variety of matrer, and his 
plan well, arranged. Mr. D. was 


hugh, who never aſced queſtions. ſupported by ſome of the moſt re- 
le was found guilty of the charge, ſpectable characters in the county, 


id, being unable to pay the penalty, 
s ſentenced to 12 months im- 
wonment. TED 

The remuneration of the King's 
plicians is finally ſettled.; but the 
ls have been erroneouſly ſtated 
nany of the public papers. The 
. 4s — following, ſtate- 
at may pended; upon 
To Dr, Willis, the father, 1500l. 
N f a IT 

- Willis, the ſon, 6col.. pe 

2 ths: | ky er 
19 the other phyſiciaus, thirty 
* for each ri to Winddor, 
ien guineas for each viſit to 
* This to Sir George Baker, 
| an the longeſt attendance, 
amount to more tha 

dr. XXI. BN 


and a ſubſcription was immedi- 


ately opened, exactly on the ſame 


footing as the Royal Humane 
Society. —It is ſincerely to be 
wiſhed, that this laudable example 
may be followed in other counties, 
where gentlemen of intelligence 
and fortune are on the [pot- to 
examine into the caſe, and to re- 


ward the aſſiſtants, The \necefii- 


ties of trade, and the comforts 
of life,” require - ſeveral canals, 
which are almoſt every day dig- 

ing in various parts of the king- 

m. Theſe are evidently more 
dangerous than natural rivers, 
Whenever the life of a fellow- 
creature, is endangered, there the 
means to reſcue and reſlore 

47] — _ them, 
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them, and to reward thoſe who worthy of their imitation, Ty 
perhaps may hazard themſelves propriety and grace with whit 
to fave another, ought to be provid- ſhe diſcharged the various relatie 
ed. duties was exemplarily conſpicuoy, 
PDD. —By a fall from his horſe, ' and, if univerſally adopted, vol 
Thomas Day, Eſq. of Anoingſley, not only add to the general fc 
co. Surrey; a gentleman diltin- of domeſtic happineſs, but cot. 
guiſhed for eminent abilities, ayd derably leſſen the miſeries tha 
author of the following publica- occur in the more extended ſpher 
tions: 1.“ Reflections upon the of ſocial life. As a daughter, wit, 
> oberg of England, and the and mother, her conduct was fa 
ndependence- of America.“ 2. above the ordinary level; nor u 
% Fragment of an original Let- ſhe leſs diſtinguiſhed for generof 
ter on the Slavery of the Ne-. and benevolence; in the exercl 
roes.” 3. A Dialogue between of which amiable qualities fie 
a Juſtice of the Peace and a Far- united delicacy with prudence: h 
mer. * Reflections upon the ear was always open, and her han 
Peace, Eaſt India Bill, and extended, to the children of aflic 
the preſent Criſis.” 5. “ A Let- tion; being, by a rigid (tho' u 
ter to Arthur Young, Eſq. on the penurious or inelegant) axconony 
Bill now pending in Parliament empowered to relieve numben 
to prevent the Exportation of without injuring thoſe whom Na 
Wool.” 6. ** The Hiſtory of Little ture had more particularly conſgt 
Jack,“ printed in the Children's ed to her attention and ſolicitude. 


LOND) 
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Miſcellany, 1788. 7. The Hiſ- 
'tory of Sandford and Merton ;”” a 
work intended for the uſe of chil- | j 
dren, 3 vols. Wa NOVEMBER. 
Mt Ealing, near Brentford, after : 2 - 
a very long and afflicting illneſs, Mrs. Salifury, Nov. 4. The oak bet 
Laſcelles (the once celebrated Miſs acroſs the upper or caſt end of f 
Catley), wife of Gen. L. Her diſ- choir of the cathedral was tak 
order was a decline. She has left down, under the direction of M 
eight children by the General, four Wyat, in the preſence of the bill 
fons and four daughters.” The eldeſt &c. It was eighty feet long, 
ſon is a cornet of dragoons, A four feet ſquare. The reaſon 
hort time before ber death ſhe its being put up is not eaſy to f 
mp an handſome houſe at unleſs to tie the walls toget 
Tang, for the future reſidence at the top: but as they | 
of her daughters, to "whom ſhe ſhrunk from it at each end, 
bas bequeathed the whole of her was not only diſagreeable to ! 
fortune, which was not inconfider- eye, but rather injurious than 
able. —Whilſt the youthful indifcre- aid to the fabrick. It weigh 
tions of this lady are held out to ſeveral tons, and was not at ll! 
the juvenile part of ber ſex as cayed. It was removed with gr 
beacons, to avoid the ſame courſe, caſe and ſafety, by erecting a ſcat 
the brighter ſide of ber character under the middle, by which 2 f 
may be recommended as a model ſawed out the centre part, and , 
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zorn before the two ends. The 
archite&t gave a handſome enter- 
minment in the evening to Meſſ. 
Leeſh, the clerks of the work, 
and the workmen, who are daily 
employed, to the number of fifty, 
in the alterations now executing 
in che cathedral. i 
00 About 5 minutes after 6 in 
the afternoon, a ſmart ſhock 
of an uake was felt at Comrie, 
zear Crieff, and the neighbouring 
places. At Lawers the ſhock was 
difin& and violent. A loud rum- 
bling noiſe was heard, reſembling 
wunder; and the ſhock appeared 
to ſtrike upwards from à great 
depth in the earth. Several per- 
ſons were nearly thrown down, 
and great numbers of the inhabi- 
ants of Comrie left their _ houſes 
dn the utmoſt conſternation. In 
the courſe of two hours after the 
rſt ſhock, no leſs than thirty dif- 
ſerent leſſer noiſes were diſtinctly 
beard, The progreſs of the firſt 
emed to be towards the North- 
zelt, but afterwards more to the 
Im. On Saturday morning 
the Vice-Chancellor of the 
nyerſity of Oxford, attended by 
de Beadles, waited on their Royal 
gdneſſes the Duke of Glouceſter, 
maceWilliam Henry, and Princeſs 
ou of Glouceſter, at the Star 
In, and conducted them to view 
principal buildings, &c. of 
at Univerty, After ſeeing Tri- 
„All Souls, Queen's College, 
de Theatre, Bodleian Library, &c. 
ey proceeded ; to Chriſt-Church, 
dere 22 received by the 
Ran and reſident Canons in the 
Library. The young Noble- 
that Society were then 
Felented to their Royal High- 
der Aſter viewing the. Library, 
de noble colleQion of paintings 


[227 
given to that Society by the late 
General Guiſe, they proceeded to 
the Dining-hall, Chapel, &c. After 
which they partook of a refreſhmeat 
at the Dean's lodgings. Their 
Royal Highneſſes left Oxford about 
two o'clock, highly pleaſed with 
the attention paid them by the 
gentlemen of the Univerſity. 
Lord Loughborough has or- th 
dered the Clerk of Afiize ſor 55 
the Home Circuit t to eftreat 
into his 5 Exchequer the 
fine of 500l. which he laid u 
the County of Eſſex at the laſt 
ſummer aſſizes. fo. 47 
The following melancholy acci- 
dent happened a few nights ago 
at Cambridge, to a ſoa of Sir 
Robert Sloper, an accompliſh:d 
youth - of - about 18 years of age, 
who is at College there—As he 
was returning home from ſpending 
the evening with a friend, in 
turning the corner of a ſtreet, he 
received a blow from a perſon he 
did not ſee, that at once broke 
both his jaw-bones, and otherways 
mangled his face in a ſhocking 
manner. As the aſſailant never 
fpoke, it is ſuppoſed he was way- 
laying ſome perion to revenge an 
injury, and unfortunately miſtook 
Mr. Sloper for that perſon, The 
heads of the colleges have offered 
one hundred guineas reward, but 
hitherto without ſucceſs. | 
Yeſterday the Lord Bi- Lak,” 
ſhop of London, afliſted: 7 
by Sir William Scott, Chancellor, 
and the Rev. Dr. Parker, Rector 
of the Pariſh of St. James, Weft- 
minſter, conſecrated a burial ground 
for the ſaid pariſh, conſiſting of 


four acres of land, purſuant to 


an act paſſed in the laſt ſeflion of 


Parliament, fituated in the road 
leading from Tottenham Court to 
Kentiſh Town, near the Turn- 

[P 2] . pike, 
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pike, and incloſed with à brick 


wall ten feet hi 
2. fa punt 


of the New 


each ſeparately en 
, flal; in fo curious a manner, 
the could be diſtinly lad 
read. In the other were depoſit. 
ad ſeven rolls of vellum, contain- 
| Ing the original and 


of the princi 
Provoſt - of 


„which land is 


iſh for ever. 

On — 5 ſoundation ſtone 
lege at Edinburgh, 

to cryſtal bottles were incl 


therein; in one of theſe were put 


different coins of the ent reign, 


in cry- 


ſtate 
the Univerſity, &c. with a liſt 


inburgh, the magi- 
ſtrates, and officers of the Grand 


Lodge of Scotland. The bottles, 
property ſealed up, were covered 


4 plate of copper; wrapt in 
— and upon the — 
fide of the copper were engraved 
the arms of the City and Univer. 


ty, as alſo of the Grand ' Maſon. 


Upon the upper fide was the follow- 


iption: 


Et jam, poſt duo fecula, pene ruinofis ; 
Novi hujus zdificii, | 
: , Ubi commoditati ſimul et elegantiz, 
Tanto doftrinarum Tori icilio. dignz, 
Conſulereter, ; 

- Primum lapidem poſult, | 
Plaud. infgenti omi orùinum frequentia, 
Vir nobiliflimus Franciſcus Dominus Na- 


Rei pub, Architect. an. ScotosCur. Max- 
XVI. kal. Novemb, 


Anno ſalutis humanz MöcclxxzIx. 


Erie archite@orpicz 199 Moec LxxxI x. 


Comſule Thomas Elder, 


Acalemiæ Præfecto Gulielmo Robertſon, 


Arxchitecho Roberto Adam. 
ee. 


 "Gfonceſter; Nov. 19, This 


* «+ 


was "effected the | greateſt He 


* 


Southampton o 


ipal officers, the Lord 


of internal navigation in this king. 
dom. The Severn. was united 1 
the Thames, by an intermediate 
canal aſcending by Stroud, throush 
the vale of Chalford, to the heig 
of 343 feet, by 28 locks; ther 
entering a tunnel through the hill 
of Saperton, for the length of tw 
miles and three furlongs, and def. 
cending 134 feet by 14 lock, 
it joined Thames near Lech. 
Wc) 


Wich respect to the in 
commerce of the kin _ 


tended with the moſt benefcil 
kw, 1 as even ſtores from 
the Baltic, and 


great commendation. | | 
Mr. Adam moved for judg- 1 
ment again Dr, Wixhers, "I 
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zoainkt Mrs. Fitzherbert. cumſtance that ſeldom occurs; 
made an excellent viz. all the planets were above 
the horizon, and perfectly viſible, 
the atmoſ; being remarkably. 
nent; — . — e * hours, 
zulxed in the rt o - ercury, Mars, and Jupiter, 
0 2 himſelf, He avowed the in the morning; and Veae? Sa- 
- n 
blication of the pamphlet in turn, and the Moon, in the 
eſtion, he ſaid, not knowing that evening. | a 
e truth was a libel. His ſpeech Was tried at the Admi- 4. 
Id not ſeem to make a very ralty ſeſfons at the Old 24 
bep impreſſion on the Court in Bailey, Captain John Weſtwich, 
u favour, —The ſentence of of the bi:g Pilgrim, from Cork 
he court was, That you Philip to Briſtol, for the murder of his. 
ithers do pay a fine to the carpenter, by violently ſtriking 
ling of zol; that you be im- him with a pump handle. It was; 
iloned, in his Majeſty's gaol of clearly proved, that the witneſſes, 
, for one year; and that, in conjunction with an attorney, 
| the expiration of that time, had entered into a conſpiracy a- 
i give ſecurity for your good be- gainſt the captain, who was ho- 
ricur for the term of five years, nourably acquitted, and a copy 
urſelf in gool. and your two of the indidment was grant 
his day the Logogra ght priſoners were tried for, 
. Printer. was called up to making a revolt, on board the 
Court of K. B. to receive Gregſon, Captain W. Coran, at. 
ence for publiſhing a. libel Dick's Cave, about à league and 
ninſt his R. H. the Duke of a half from the coaſt of Africa; 
ok, Mr. Juſtice Afhurſt pre- two of whom, John Williams, 
ed the ſentence with an admi- and Hagh Wilba, were capital-- 
ble addreſs to the Defendant ; ly convicted. | 
er which he pronounced the A fire happened on Mon- »th, 
ence of the Court, which was, day night at Houghton-Hall, 77, 
ine of gol; a year's impri- Norfolk, the ſeat of Lord Orford. 
ent in! to ſtand on 
pillory for one hour, between 
13 and _ bb 1 — 
into recognizances thought, would have enti 
good behaviour for ſeven years, ſtroyed the whole building, ix Its 
| Defendant in gool, and two progreſs had nat been impeded 
unties in tool. each. - dy a ſtone arcade which divides the 
| | r — 4 | 
&- | ' E744 n action was brought 1 
DECEMBER, Captain Parflow, tu recover gh, 
ö - ' from the Defendant, Mr. Sykes, 
Aſtronomical obſer vers were ſatisfaction in damages for ſeduci 
Füge this, day by a chr. deb and carrying away, 
[P3 , wife 
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wife of the Plaintiff. —The 2 
were laid at ten thouſand pounds; 
the whole of which was given 
by the verdict of the Jury. | 
Sch. On Saturday laſt, Sir Joſeph 
199 Banks, attended by ſome other 
gentlemen, viſited the Diſcovery, 
anew ſhip equipping at Deptford, 
for remote ſervices, to fix on a 
proper place for a receptacle for 
an 
lected by Mr. Menzies, a gen- 
leman of much botanical know- 
| ledge, who is to accompany cap- 
tain Roberts on this voyage; his 
Majeſty being at all times anxious, 
when the nity offers, to 
enrich his gardens at Kew. 
Accounts have been received 
that Omai, of Otaheite, is dead; 
he did not chuſe to live in his 
native iſland, and therefore ſettled 
in another, and ſoon ſquandered 
or gave away the greateſt part of 
his property; but there being a 
cow, and a few European animals, 
belonging to him, the kighgof Ota- 
heite, his liege lord, demanded 
them of the king under whoſe 
protection Omai died; they were 
. refuſed ; the conſequence was, 2 
war between the two chiefs, which 
ended in the ruin of the princi- 
pality of the latter. 


lis Majeſty experienced 
24th, A narrow eſeape, a few days 
fince, - from being overturned in 
his carriage in Colabrooke river, 
which ſeparates Iver and Uxbridge 
Moor: when returning from hunt- 
ing, the two leaders fell into; a 
' hole ; but, fortunately, were im- 
mediately- extricaced by the extra- 
ordinary agility and preſence of 
mind of the poſtilfon. Two days 
after, a waggon loaded with corn, 
was overturned at the ſame ſpot, 


ſence of the Lords of his Majeſty's 


new- plants which may be. j 


ſtandard of his Majeſty's exche. 


— its way to Uxbridge My. 
et. 

Tueſday was held a trial cf 
the pix of moneys, coined at the 
Mint in the Tower of London, 
by the Earl of Effingham, in pre. 


Moſt Honourable Privy Council, 
at Weſtminſter Hall, when, upon 
the firiteſt ſcrutiny, by an able 
of Goldſmiths, the coins 
were found fully agreeable to the 


uer. i 
x At the trial of pix the other 
day, the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer did not attend; and the 
Lord, Chancellor, in his charge 
to the jury, ſaid, that ſo ſacred 
was the trial by jury, that he 
truſted in God the people of Eng. 
land would always conſider it s 
their indefeſible right, and t! 
under no pretence, either of e. 
venue or of any thing elſe, would 
this great ſafeguard of their pn 
perties be entrenched upon; that 
an infringement of this right 
an act for which the longeſt lik 
of che moſt exalted minitter ths 
this country was ever bleſſed: 
could never atone. In maint 


nance-of theſe ſentiments, be 1 by 
lated the evils that had been (uh * 
fered the country in the @ * 


baſement of the coin, when a 

of the pix by jury was not ne 
ceſſary, previous to a N. 
the Mint receiving his quietus. 
The pix is a box kept at l 
Mint, into which one piece 
every journey is put. A Journt 
is the technical term for the co 
age of a certain weight of gi 
Each journey contains 677 f 
neus and a half. Out of this 
iwo pieces are taken j' one 1 


to the Tower to be aſſayed, the 
other is put into the pix, to be 
tried by a jury before the Maſ- 
ter can have his quietus, The 
nomber in the pix, therefore, 
aſcerains pretty accurately the 
% cuaticy coined, by whch at leaſt 
the public may form a conjecture. 


al, The money iſſued from the 


Mint, which Lord Effingham ren- 
tered an account of on Tueſday 
po u the trial of the pix in Welt- 

winter Hall, amounted to eight 
millions eight hundred thouſand 
pounds, His Lordſhip's profits 
pon this, is about nine thouſand 


pounds, N 

Dip. —At Wincheſter, aged 
, the Rev. Harry Lee, LL. D. 
den of Wincheſter College, 
rector of Rouſham, co. Ga 


Near Neſtle, in Picardy, M. 
ambray, ove of the firſt theo- 
ic architects in Europe. He had 
inen on the riſe and fall of 
dthic architecture, in which the 
ters, proportions, &c. of the 
tique were elaborately treated of, 
Ak St. Nicholas's poor-houſe, 
caſtle, of which he was the 
zeper, Mr. Wm. Umfreville.— 
| ſeveral indubitable evidences 
| his, poſſeſhon, he appeared to 
the ſole entative of one 
the greateſt names and moſt 
luſrious families in the North. 
ee traces back the fa- 
y to Umfreville, lord 
| Tours and Vian in the time of 
lam the Conqueror. He had 
| us cuſtody a ſword which be- 
gee to Sir Robert Umfreville, 
(-admiral of England abont the 
be of Richard II. Mr. U. died 
very indigent circumſtances, 


hay. left a widow and one 
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At Marcham, Berks, Jn. Elwes, 
eſq. M. P. for that county, aged 


y- 
„ due, and the builder 
nt 
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upwards of fourſcore ; and a more 
reſpectable member never ſat in 
parliament, His property in land 
and money was immenſe. The 
former devolves to his nephew, 
the ſon of the late Colonel Timms, 
of the horſe guards, This is eſti- 
mated at 7000], per annum. The 
latter, to the amount of near 
300,000l. excepting ſome few le- 


gacies, is equally divided between 


his two ſons.—- Mr. E. had, dur- 
ing Lord North's adminiſtration, 
been offered an Engliſh peerage ; 
but as, under his circumſtances, 
it could not have been hereditary, 
he declined it. Great part of the 
Circus Buildings, Seymour-ſtreet, 
&c. were his property. 
man of clear perception, ſound 
judgment, and unſhaken integrity. 
In ſuch high eſtimation was he 
held for his love of juſtice, thax 
numberleſs diſputes amongſt his 
conſtituents and others, which 
would have been decided by courts 
of law, were left. to his ar- 
bitrement; and his determination 
was ſure to be thoroughly ſatiſ- 
faRory to the judicious. - Yet, not- 
withſtanding his great and good 
character, he was a man (reſpect- 
ing himſelf) of an extraordinary 
penurious or ar turn, About 
25 years ago, he would: trayel a 
be of, day, viz. from his ſeat in 
Berkſhire to London, on borſcback, 
without baiging, He, at that time, 


was not only in the habit of gam- | 


ing very high, but alſo lent large 
ſums on mortgage to an eminent 
builder. The money he lent was 
ſupplied by inſtallments, . as the 
work was carried dn. It happen- 
ed, that on a Saturday 2 


P41 Vent 


He was a - 


— — — wü .  —— 
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went to his houſe in Marlborough. 
ſtreet, - Finding it ſhut up, he en- 


quired at the ing-houſe he 
—4 2 to, and was informed 
that certainly was in town. 


(Mr. E. at this time, kept not 
even a man or maid - ſervant in town, 
to attend upon him.) The build- 
er, being diſtreſſed, went back to 
Marlborough - ſtreet, but could gain 
no admittance, At laſt, he 
lied to the landlord of the 
_lie-houſe adjoining, for leave to 
| fer over the garden -wall, which 
obtained, and by that means 
entered the houſe, went up ſtairs, 
and found Mr. Elwes in his bed, 
in ſuch an ill ſtate of health as 
not to be able to get out, and 
nothing near him but part of a 
halfpenny roll aud a glaſs of wa- 
ter. The builder, procuring a 
chair, had him conveyed to his 
own houſe near Portman-ſquare, 
where he continued to lodge and 
board for ſeveral years afterwards. 
© At Scrooby, near Bawtry, aged 
101, Mr. Thomas Loveday. 


had 12 the occupation of 
a bla 


mith and farmer 75 years ; 
and has left a ſon, who is now 


a' farmer of the ſame place, aged' 


718 an advanced age, Johanna 
Horrel, of Exeter. Cho as left 
a fortune of er of 10, oool. 
amongſt ſeveral poor relations, one 
of whom was in the workhouſe 
at the time of her deceaſe, This 
ſum was amaſſed þy her very rigid 
tomy. Aſter her death ſeve- 
fal thoaſaud pounds value of Bank 
- 1 r *. in 

er ings; yet, u - 
ſeſſed an * her 2 


ance beſpoke great poverty; and 
in the ie weather” 4.84 her 
1 to ſit in the open ſtreet, 


wats . 


pub-= 


with a few lemons and nuts fie 
ſale to paſſengers. 

At Liantriffent, co. Monmouth, 
aged 109, J. Howell, yeoman. 
At Galſton, aged 100, Mario 
Gibſon.—About ten years ago ſhe 
received a new ſet of teeth, and 
her eye-ſight was ſo clear tha 
ſhe could read the ſmalleſt print, 
At Paris, aged 81, the cele. 
brated Vernet, marine-painter 90 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, fo de. 
ſervedly eminent for the ation 
and ſpirit of his figures, for the 
light and elegant taſte of hi 
landſcapes, for the piQurelque 
choice of the views he took fron 
Nature, and, above all, for the 
ſoftneſs and harmony of his d- 
louring. 

In France, in his 73d jeu, 
James Paine, eſq. the celebracd 
architect. Be - 

At his country-ſeat in the count 
of Meath, aged 75, the celebn 
ted George Cleghorn, M. D. pr 
feſſor of anatomy in Trinity Cd 
tege, Dublin, fellow of the Ro 
al Society of Medicine at Pari. 


—— 2 Py "TY 


—— 


BIRTHS for the year 1789. 


Jan, 8. Lady of the Right 
Charles Townſead, 


daughter. 
The Jady of the 
the Maſter of 
Rolls; a ſon. 


114. Lady Elizabeth Ve 
| a a daughter. - 
15. The Hon, Lady Ch 


a . | 
16. Ducheſs of Northunbe 
| * land, à ſon. | 
Feb. 2. Right Hon. Lady Ve 
non, a daughter. 
33 voy 


A 


Ju 


Jal 


23 Comte of Aylesford, 
28, Lady Auguſta Clave- 


, ring, a daughter. 
* Lately, iſcounteſs 
de Maitland, a ſon. 
al | Ducheſs of Leinſter, a 
that daughter. . 
: Lady of Sir E Egerton : 
oh. Logs Bart. a daugh- 
r i 
de. March 2. Lady Louiſa Macdo- 
ion | nald, a fon. 
the 9. Counteſs of Cavan, a 
a9 þ ſon. 
ſque 11. Lady of Sir Francis 
from Vincent, Bart. a daugh- 
dhe ter, 
W 13- Lady Craysfort, + 
daughter. 
19. _y Theodoſia Maria 
ner, a ſon. 
29. Lads of Sir William 
Lemon, Bart, a daugh- 


April 3. Lady of Samuel Whit- 

bread, jun. Eſq. a ſon. 

21, Lady 11 Sir Henry 

Tichborne, Bart. a ſon. 

30. Lady of Sir George 

Cornwall, Bart. a 
daughter, 


a ſon, 
June 1. Georgiana, Dowager 
Middleton, 


Baroneſs 
wife of Edward Miller 


2 a  daugh- 
14 7 of the Right Hon. 


23. 3 Deerhurſt, a 
30. — of Plymouth, 


a ſon, 


July 3. Vicounteſs Galway, a 
ſon, 
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8. Lady Sarah Creſpigny, 


6. — Catholic Majeſty, - 


a princeſs, named Ma- 


ria Iſabella, &c. &c. 
8. Counteſs of Mexbo- 
; rough, a daughter. 
14. Counteſs of Saliſbury, 
a daughter. 
15. Lacy Arden, a daugh- 


28. 1 Melbourne, a 


daughter. x 
29. Lady of Lord Saltoun, 
| a daughter 


Aug. 4. Lady of Lieutenant 
Gen. John Hale, a 
» her one 
twentieth child. 

12. Counteſs of Glaigow, & 

| ſon, 
14. Lady of Sir John Tho- 
rold, Bart. a ſon. 

Sept. 8. Lady of the Hon. Co- 

lonel Rodney, a fon. 
12. Counteſs Poulett, a ſon; 
Lady of Sir Gregory 

Page Turner, Bart, a 


18. Lady of the Hon. Mr. 
Petre, a daughter. 
27. Lady of the Hon. Mr. 

i Juſtice Wilſon, a ſon. 
OR. 2. Lady bf Sir James Tyl- 
ney Long, Bart. a 
daughter. 
6. Lady of Sir William 
Burrel, Bart. a daugh- 


a ter. | 
8. Lady of Lord Boſton, a 


12. Lady of Sir Geo. Army- 
tage, Bart. a daugh- 


1 . Lady of the Hon James | 
; | Thomas Twilleton, a 


| daughter. f 
18. Counteſs Spencer,'a ſon. 
30. Princeſs 


Wy 


—— 
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30. Princeſs Frederica of 
Denmark, a daughter. 
Nov. 5. Lady Geo. Henry Ca- 
vendiſh, a ſon. 
18. Lady Balgonie, a daugh- 
ter. 
Lady Mary Martin, a 
ſon. | 
29. Lady of the Right Hon. 
Thomas Orde, a fon. 
30. Lady of Sir Tho. Rum- 
|  - bold, Bart; a daughter. 
Dec. 2. Counteſs Dowager Wal- 
| | _—_— a daughter. 
3. Lady Mary Horton, a 
daughter. 


11. Lady of Lord Napier, 


a daughter. 
134. Viſcounteſs Stormont, a 
daughter. 
16. 


Ducheſs of Leeds, a 

25- Counteſs of Abergaven- 
np, a ſon. 

MARRIAGES for the year 1789. 


an. 4- George Talbot, Eſq. 
7 ſon of the late — 
and Rev. Dr. Talbot of 
Barton, to Miſs Char- 
lotte Drake, daughter 

of the late Rev. Dr. 
Drake, of Amertham. 
3. Nicholas Calvert, Eſq.” 
to the Hon. Frances 
Pery, daughter of viſ- 
count 8 of Ireland. 

| Wright, jun. Eſq. 
— n-Hall, El. 
ſex, to Miſs Eliza Law- 
ſon, daughter of Sir 

© John Lawſon, Bart. 

11. Major Henry Gage, ne- 
pbew and heir to Lord 
. Gage, to Miſs Skin- 


8 


Feb. 16. General Rainsford to 


ner, daughter of ti, 
late General Skinner. 
18. Major-General Sir H. 
Calder, Bart. to Miſs 
Oſborne, daughter 9 
the late Admiral Ol. 
borne. ; 
19. Edward Hales, Eſq. (6n 
of Sir Edward Hales, 
© Bart. to Miſs Lucy 
Darell, daughter df 
Henry Darell, Eſq. 
Lately, Lord Roſehill, 
fon of the Earl of Nor. 
theſk, to Miſs Richettz 
daughter of Willian 
Eenry Richetts, Eſq, 
of Longwood, Hants, 
Charles Blois, Eſq. el. 
deſt ſon of Sir John 
Blois, Bart. to Miß 


| Clara Price, daughter 
+ of Jocelyn Price, EI 
of Camblesforth, York- 
ſhire. | 


Mare 


Miſs. Cornwallis Mo- 

lyneux, daughter of 
the late Sir More 
Molyneux. 

17. Charles Owen Cam- 
bridge, Eſq. to the 
Hon. Mrs. Cochrane. 

21. The Hon. Richard Edge- 
cumbe to Lady Sophia 
Hobart, daughter of 
the Earl of Bucking- 
hamſhire. 

23 John Holden Strutt, 

Eſq: ſon to John Strat: 

Eſq. M. P. for Mal. 

den, to lady Charlotte 

Fitzgerald, fiſter t0 

the duke of Leinſter. 

Thomas Ivie Cooke, 

Elq. to Lady Amel 


. Thv\ 


Apr 


24. 


Tho. Strickland, Eſq. 
of Sizergh, Weſtmore- 
land, to Miſs Lawſon, 
daughter of Sir John 
Lawſon, Bart. 

In Ireland; the Hon. 
Robert Rochford, to 
Miſs Smyth, of Dum- 
cree. 

Lately, Lord de Clif- 
ford of Ireland to 
Miſs Mary Bourke, 
daughter of the Arch- 
biſhop of Tuam. 
Jacob Aſtley, Eſq. el- 


ward Aſtley, Bart. to 
Miſs Browne, daugh- 
ter of the late Sa- 
muel Browne, Eſq. 
of Lynn. 


March 11. Thomas Horton, jun. 


_ Eſq. of Holroyde- houſe, 
Vorkſhire, to Lady 

Mary Gordon, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. 

22. John Lord Lindores, 
to Miſs Jane Reeve, 
daughter and coheireſs 
of the late Sir Tho- 
mas Reeve, Bart. 

25. Rev. Edward Town(- 
hend, nephew to the 
late Charles, viſcount 
Townſhend, to Miſs 


Louiſa Milner, daugh- 


ter of the late Sir 
William Milner, Bart. 


April 1. Henry Lord Apſley, 


to Miſs Georgina 
Lenox, daughter of 
Lord George Lenox. 
3. Sir Robert Sinclair, 
Bart. to' Lady Made- 
lina Gordon, daughter 
of the duke of Gordon. 
Lately, at Utrecht, 
Lord Aghrim, ſon of 
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24. Bernard Edward How- 


deſt ſon of Sir Ed- 
May 16. Sir John Caldwall, 


the Earl of Athlone, 
to Miſs Munter. 

23. Duke of Aoſt, ſon of 
the king of Sardinia, 
to the Archducheſs 
Maria Thereſa. 


ard, Eſq. of Farnham, 
Suffolk, to Lady Eliza- 
beth Bellaſyſe, daugh- 
ter of Earl Faucon- 
berg. 

Lately, Captain Bar- 
rington Price, to Lady 

Maria Bowes, daugh- 
ter of the late Earl 
of Strathmore. 


count of the ſacred 
Roman empire, and 
Bart. to Miſs Harriot 

Meynell, daughter of 
the late Hugh Mey- 
nell, Eſq. 

20. Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. 
to Miſs Olmius,daugh- 
ter of the Hon. John 
Luttrel Olmius. 

23. Lord Leſlie, fon of the 
counteſs of Rothes, to 
the Hon, Miſs Pelham, 
daughter of Lord Pel- 
ham. : 

John Sullivan, Eſq. 
of Ritechin's Park, 
Bucks, to Miſs Hen- 
rietta Anne Barbara 

. Hobart, daughter of 
the Hon, George Ho- 
bart. 


Edw. Deſbrowe, Eſq. of 
Walton upon Thames, 
to Miſs Charlotte Ho- 
bart, daughter of the 
Hon. George Hobart. 

28. The Hon. Mr. Talbot, 
brother and heir to the 

Earl of Shr ewſbury, to 

Miſs Clifton, ſecond 

| daughter 
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daughter of the late 
Thomas Clifton, Eſq. 


of Leatham, Lanca-- 


| ſhire. 
* June 6. Mr. Markham, ſon of 
| the Archbiſhop of York, 
en” to Miſs Sutton, daugh- 
ter to Sir Richard Sut- 
ton, | 
9. Cholmoley Dering Eſq. 
fecond ſon of Sir Edw. 
Dering, Bart. to Miſs 
Yates, daughter of the 
late Sir Joſeph Yates. 
15. Lord William Murray, 
to Miſs Hodges, grand- 
' daughter of the late 
Sir James Hodges. 
16. Thomas Loekwood, jun. 
Eſq. to Miſs Char- 
lotte Manners Sutton, 
daughter of the late 


Lord George Manners 


Sutton. 

22. John Maxwell, Eſq. fon 
of the biſhop of Meath, 
to the Hon. Miſs An- 
neſley, daughter of viſ- 

, count Valentia, 

30. The Earl of Newburgh 
to Miſs Webb, niece 
to- Sir John Webb, 
Bart. 

Sir Wm. Foulis, bart, 
to Miſs Mary Anne 

843.5, Turner. 
July 1. Viſcount- Powerſcourt. 
to Lady Catharine 
Meade, daughter to 
the Earl of Clan- 

5 william. 

3. Fitzwilliam Barrington 

' » Eſq. ſecond ſon o 

Sir Fitzwilliam Bar- 
nington, Bart. to Miſs 


Marſhall, daughter of 


6, | tain Samuel Mar- 
Mall of the Navy. 
11. George Douglas, Eq. 


Aug. 3. The Hon. W. Find, 


of Cavers, to Lay 
Grace Stewart, daugh. 
ter of the Earl 0 
Moray. 

Bord William Ruſſel, 
to Lady Charlotte Vil. 
liers, daughter of the 
earl of Jerſey, 

16. Sir Charles Watſon, 
Bart. fon of the 
late Admiral Watſon, 
to Miſs Juliana Cop. 
ley, daughter of the 
late Sir Joſeph Cop- 
ley, Bart, 4 

27. The Hon. Col. Fane, 
to Miſs Lowe. 

28. John Campbell, B. 
to Lady Caroline How- 
ard, daughter of the 
Earl of Carliſle. 


brother to the Earl 
of Aylesford, to Mi 
Brouncher, daughter af 
0 the late Henry Broun- 
cher, Eſq. of St. Chil 

topher s. 
4. James Fox Lane, Eſ 
to the Hon. Miſs Pin, 
daughter of Lord N. 

vers. 

6. Charles Cameron, Ela, 

daughter of the la 

Earl of Errol. 

7. Michael Angelo Taylor, 
Eſq. M. P. for Pools, 
to Miſs Vane, daugb- 
ter of Sir Heury Vibe, 


Bart. 

Lawrence Palke, EA 
only ſon of Sir Roben 
Palke, bart. to Lad 
Mary Bligh. | 

Lately, at Lintz, u 
Upper Luſatia, Ge 
Sheldon, Eſq. to tf 
Counteſs Dow. vel 


daughter of Charles 


pold Count Daun, ä Lord Nort. 
rince of Tiano, in Oc. 12. Robert Blencowe, Eſq. 

Naples „and ſon of the 

celebrated Marſhal ct. 


10. Charles Stirling, Eſq. 
of the navy, ſon of Sir 


Geo. Robinſan, Bart. 
In Ireland, Sir John 


ne William Stirling, to Hort, Bart. to Miſs 
Ns Miſs Charlotte Grote, Aylmer. \ 
P daughter of the late 14. Sir William Dolben, 
( Andrew Grote, Eſq. Bart. to Mrs.. Scotch- 
Op- 12. Sir Patrick Blake, Bart. mer, relict of the late 
to Miſs Phipps, of Joha Scotchmer, Eſq. 
* Bury. | of Bury. 
0 Lately, William But- Nov. 4. Sir James St. Clair, 
+ ler, — to the Hon. to Miſs Bouverie, 
ou Miſs Maſſey, daugh- niece to the Ear! of 
ter of the late Lord | Radnor. 
< D Dec. 29. Henry Hare Townſhend, 
rar Henry Cavendiſh, el- E Efq. of Bruce · caſtle, 
Mi deſt ſon of the Right toMiſs Charlotte Lake, 
* Hon. Sir Henry Ca- daughter of Sir James 
55 vendiſh, Bart. to Miſs Lake, Bart. 
ri. Cooper. 30. Captain Sutherland, of 
19. Earl of Maſſareene to : "whe Navy, to Mis 


Madame Mary Anne Louiſa Cole 


7 Barcier, the Lady that daughter of Sir Geo. 

Ri lately accompanied him Colebrooke, Bart. 
John in ann 3 © UB = 

. 3 Eſq. dats ſon of Sir vb bo 500 

"I  Jobn Daſhwood, Bart. PROMOTIONS for the year 1789. 
to Miſs Broadhead, | 


daughter of Theodore January 5. Right hon. William 

Broadhead, Eſq. of Wyndham Grenville, ſpeaker of the 

Carſhalton. | hopſe of commons. © 

Sept. 9. Lieutenant-Colonel bh. — 14. Right bon. Wm. Brabazon 

Lenox, to Lady Char- Ponſonby, and Charles lord Loſtus, 

lotte Gordon, daugh- to be joint poſtmaſters. general of 

ter of the Duke of Ireland. _- | F | 

- _ Gordon, Feb. 27. Robert Lawley, Eſq, 

16. Henry / | Afton, eldeſt ſon of Sir Robert Lawley 

Eſq. to the Miſe Bart. to be * to the Duke 
Ingram, daughter to of Cumberland. 3 

8 the late Lord Irvin, March 11. Earl Delawar, oo” 

| 2 


% 


© CCH'R © NAdI.C EE; : foggy 


26. Sylveſter Douglas, Eſq, 
prince of Averſperg, to the Hon. Mis 
and widow of Leo. _. North, daughter of 


of the Inner Temple, 
| to Miſs Penelope Ro- 
Daun. binſon, daughter of Sir 
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a lord of the bed-chamber. 
— 12, Major-general Weſt Hyde, 
to be Col. ot the 2oth regiment of 


l 
| General Joſeph lord Do- 
| ver, to Col. of the iſt regiment 
; of life- 


Gen. Studholme Hodgſon, to be 
— * 11th regiment of light 
— 17. It. General Sir Charles 
Grey, K. B. to be Col. of the 7th 
ment of dragoon guards. 
ajor-General Prince Laſcelles, 
to be Col. — * 8th regiment 
of light dr 
221. Dr. Samuel Halifax, biſhop 
of —— to be biſhop. of St. 
— 28. Dr. Euſeby Cleaver, to 
be biſhop of Cork and Roſs. 
- Rev. Mr. Sergrove, elected maſ- 
ter of Pembroke College, Oxon, 
vice Dr. Adams, deceaſ; 
April 3. John Earl of Chatham, 
to be a privy-counſellor. 
— 7. Hon. George Cranfield 
Berkeley, to'be maſter ſurveyor of 
the ordnance. / 
— 9. Prince Edward, to be Col. 
of the yth regiment of foot. 
* — to. Major-General William 
Gordon, to de Col. of the 71ſt 


regiment of fopt. 
— 16. Lord Robert Fitzgerald, 


he SOA of the embaſly to 
ren, Bart. aud Charles Morn 


. "Fury, np N to be a. 
0 Canter , 


Rev. William Fee . 
41 waſter of St. John's College, and 


Cambridge, vice Dr. Chevalier, 
| Qeceaſed. * 


The hon. major Robert Hobart, 
to the Lord 


and a privy- 


to be chief — 
Lieutenant of ele 


the Duke of Clarence. 


and the latter, ph 


1789. 
counſellor of Ireland. 


20. Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
— B. to be - a privy-counle. 
or. 
May 5. Robert, archbiſhop df 

Dublin, the Right hon. Hugh * 
ton, chief juſtice of the common 
pleas, and Sir Samuel Bradfiree;, 
one of the juſtices of the King's 
Bench, to be commiſſioners for the 


= ing 1 the Great Seal of lre. bu 
. — 15. "Right hon. Sir Willian ; 
Wynne, to be a privy-counſellor. " 

George Duke of Montague, tobe \ 
em Lieutenant of Huntingdon. ! 

ire 

216 Right hon. Alleyne Fitz * 
herbert, e envoy extraordinary WW. c 
and miniſter plenipotentiary to the L 


ſtates general of the United Provin- 


ces. 

19. Prince William Henn, 
to be Duke of Clarence and 9 
Andrews in Great Britain, and Eul 
of Munſter in Ireland. 

— 30. Dr. Richard Beadon, to be 
biſhop of Glouceſter. 

Earl of Leven, to be High Con- 
miſſioner to the General Alen 
of the church of Scotland. 

June 1. Hon. Captain Georye 
Keith Elphinſtone, to be treaſure! 
and comptroller of the houſhold & 


Captains Sir John Borlaſe Wu 


Pole, and Col. Wm. Dalrymple, u 
be ho grooms, .of _ bedchamber to 
ghaeſs. 


1 dee nc 


John Byde, to be his 2 
Dr. Wm. Blane and Dr. Beat 
min Moſely, to be his phylician 
ylician of f 


houſhold. © | 


Thomas Keate, Eſq. to be Sur- 


n. 
ger Mr. Weſton, to be a pre- 
bendary of Durham, vice Dr. 
Chaytor, deceaſed. 

— 2. Hon. Tho. Francis Wenman, 
LL. D. to be profeſſor of the civil 
law in Oxford. | 
Sir William Gibbon, Bart. to 
de Commiſſioner of the fick and 
hurt office, vice Corbet, deceaſed. 

— 5. Right hon. Wm. Wynd- 
ham Grenville, to be ſecretary of 
ta 


te. : 
Major-General. George Ainſlie, 
to be Col. of the 13th regiment 
of foot. | | 
— 6, General James Murray, to 
de Col. of the 21ſt regiment of foot. 
Lieutenant General Lord Adam 
Gordon, to be commander in chief 
of the army in Scotland. 

Lieutenant General James Grant, 
o be Governor of Stirling Caſtle. 
—8. Henry Addington, Eſq. to 
de ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons. 
— 9, Thomas Lord Sydney, to 
e viſcount Sydn ex. 

— Ty, Thong viſcount Sydney, 
d be chief juſtice in Eyre South of 
rent. 6 


Dr. Euſeby Cleaver, biſhop of 
ork and Roſs, to be biſhop of 
igblin and Ferns. 

Rev. Wm. Forſter, A. M. to be 
bop of Cork and Roſs. _ 
— 16. Hon, Jotiy Trevor, envoy 
rtraordinary to the court of Turin, 
d be miniſter | plenipotentiary to 
an court. | —_— 
Rev, Tho. Poſflethwayte, B. D. 
0 be maſter of Trinity College, 
ambridge, 2 ' 

= 20. Right hon. John Fitzgib- 
on, to be Lord Chancellor 2 


= 23. The Duke of Clarence; 
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and the Right Hon. Henry Adding - 
ton, to be privy- counſellors. 

July 6. Right Hon. John Fitz- 
gibbon, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
to be Lord Fitzgibbon. 

Major General Robert Preſcott, 

to be Col. of the 28th regiment of 
foot. * 
217. John Lloyd and John Mit- 
ford, Eſqs. to be jaſtices of the 
counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
&c. and alſo King's Counſel. 

— 18. Martin Eden, Eſq. envoy 
extraordinary at Dreſden, — de mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary there. | 

Charles Henry Fraſer, Eſq. to be 
ſecretary of embaſſy at the Court of 
Madrid, and miniſter pleni 
mg in the abſence of the Am 

or. 

Alexander. Strutton, Efq. to be 
ſecretary of legation at the Court of 
Vienna. a 

William Lindſey, Eſq. the fame 
at the Court of Peterſburgh. 

Francis James Jackſon, Eſq. to 
be the ſame at Berlin. 

Peter Holmes, Richard Town- 
ſend Herbert, Edward Fitzgerald, 
Samue! Hayes, and George Raw- 
ſon, Eqrs. to be Cmmi rs of 
the ſtamp- duties in Ireland. 

Charles Lord Loftus, and 
Charles Earl of Bellamount, poſt- 
maſters - general of Ireland. 

Edward Tighe, Eſq. Sir Frede- 
rick Flood, Hart. Charles Henry 
Coote, aud John Reilley, Eſqrs, 


with the auditor of o impreſt 


for the time being, 'to be Com- 
mĩſſioners of extraordinary and im- 
preſt accounts. cont N 
The Rev. Dr. Pearce, maſter of 
the Temple, to be maſter of Jeſus 
College Cambridge, vice Dr, Bea - 
don, reſigned. ee 
W. Roſe, Eſq. to ecordet 
of 155 City of London, vice Mr. 
| | Serjeant 


7 
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' Serjeant Adair, reſigned. , 


' © Charles Yorke, Elq..to be chief 


juſtice of Ely, vice Partridge 
. refigaed. TS? 
— 21. Rev. William Bingham, 


M. A. to be Archdeacon of Lon- 


Aug. 8. Right Hon. William Pitt, 
Hon. Edward James Eliot, Rich- 
ard Earl of Mornington, John 
| — viſcount Bayham, and 
ry Lord Apſley, to be Lords of 
James Marquis of Graham, to 
| - privy counſellor, and preſident 
.of the Committee for the conſidera- 
tion of all matters relative to trade 
andToreign plantations in the ab- 
ſence of Lord Hawkeſbury. 


In InzLAanND, 


13. Henry Earl of Clanrickard, 


to be Marquis of Clanrickarde. 
Randal William Earl of Antrim, 
to be Marquis of Antrim. 


George Earl of Tyrone, to be 
Marquis of che country of Wuter- 


ford. ; 
- Wills Earl of Hill ſborough, to be ſecond 


Marquis of Dow 


Francis Charles viſcount Gle- 


rawly, to be Earl Anneſley. 


William viſcount Enniſkillen, to 
be Earl of Enniſcillen. 


Jahn viſcount Erne, to be Earl 


Jobn Joſhua Lord Carysfort, to 


be Earl of C 


Carysfort. | 
Jobn Lord Isfort, to be viſ- 
count Clonmell. 


John Newport, Robert Bateſon 
Harvey, Samuel Hayes, and Robert 
Hodſon Barry, Eſqrs. to be Baro- 
„ Eſq. to be 2 
counſellor and attorney - general. 
John Toler, Eſq. to be folicitor- 


Eyre North of Trent. 


ohn Earl of Glandore, aud Joby 
Jothua Earlof Carysfort, to be guy: 
dians and keepers of the Rolls, | 

Aug. 15. Joſeph Ewart, Eſq, e. 
voy extraordinary at Berlin, to be 
miniſter . plenipotentiary at thy 


John Earl of Chatham, Rich 
Hopkins, Eſq. Charles Geo 
Lord Arden, Samuel Lord Hoo, 
Sir Francis Drake, Bart. Roher 


viſcount Belgrave, and the H 
John Thomas Townſhend, by k 
Lords of the admiralty, the 


— John Lord Mal. 
ave, an ames Marquis d 
raham, to be paymaſters- genen 
of the forces. 

— 18. James Earl of Saliſbun, 
to be Marquis of Saliſbury. 

Thomas viſcount Weymouth, u pris 
be Marquis of Bath. ce 0 

George viſcount Mount Edy- 
cumbe and Valletort, to be 


of Mount Edgecumbe. 
Hogh Lord Forteſcue, to lic b 
Earl Forteſcue and viſcount Ebriꝶ 20 
— 19. Hon. Joſeph. Hewit, to be 
Serjeant at law in Ireland 


— 29. Ce | Evelyn cout *. 7. 
Falmouth, to chief juſtice . gen, 


Sept. 9. Right Hon. H rl 
wn, ci julie o Ly oe 


Pleas in Ireland, to be Baron Cut 

ton of Ireland. | UE. 
Right Hon. William Eden, to! and 
Baron Auckland of Ireland. 


Right Hon. Luke Gardine!, 
be Baron Mountjoy of Ireland. 
Right Hon. Robert Stewart, 


. 
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Baron Londonderry of Ireland, 
dir lohn Browne, Bart. to be 


von Kilmaine, of Ireland. 

dir Nicholas Lawleſs, Bart. to be 

con Cloncurry of Ireland. 

Henry Gore, Eſq. to be Baron 

analy of Ireland. L 

Sir Sampſon Eardley, Bart. to 
Baron Eardley of Ireland. 

u. Lord Walfingham, and 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, to be 

imatters-general. ' | 

Fark of Cheſterfield to be maſter 

the mint. | 

Timothy Caſwall, Eſq. to be 

mmiſſioner of Exciſe. | 

Joha Armſtrong and John Agar 

qrs, to be privy-counſellors of Ire- 


13, Thomas Loftus, Eſq. to 


principal Wrekeeper of the ord- 


ce of Ireland. 
obert Wynne, Eſq. to be clerk 
te deliveries. : 
lokn Armit, Eſq. to be ſecretary 
e board of ordnance. , 

20. John Joſhua Lord Carys- 
, to be a privy-counſellor of 


26. Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. 
refident at Venice. 
eutenant General John Doug- 
to be colonel of the 5th regi- 
of dragoon-· guards. 
lexander Earl of Balcarras, to 
dlonel of the 634 regiment of 
| | 
t 7. Duke of Dorſet, to be 
 fteward of the houſhold. -. 
14 John Earl of Weſtmore- 
o be a privy counſellor of 
yaa and Lord Lieutenant 


il Hamilton, daughter! of the 
and Rey. George Hamilton, 
canon of Windſor, decaſed, 
r of 5 James Earl of 
rn, to 

Err 7 ave PIT = 


the daughter of an Earl of the 
kingdom of Great-Britain, by the 


name of the Right Hon. Lady 


Cecil Hamilton. . 

— 31. Ilay Campbell, Eſq. of 
Succoth, to be preſident of the 
College of [uftice in Scotland, 

Robert Dundas, Eſq. of Arniſ- 
ton, to be 'Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land. 

Robert Blair, Efq. to be Solicitcr 
for Scotland, —- © | 

Nov. 2. Major Francis Groſe, to 
be Lientenant Governor of New 
South Wales. 3 

— 3. John Laforey, Eſq. Captain 
in the Royal Navy, to be a Bart, 

— John Wm. Roſe, Eſq. Re- 
e of London, to be Serjeant at 
aw. 

— 7. Earl Fauconberg to be Col. 
of the North York militia. + 


—— 1 
—_— 
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DEATHS for the year 1789. 


Jan. 1. The Right Hon. Fletcher 
Norton, Lord Grantley, Baron of 
Markenfield in Yorkſhire, a lord 
of trade and plantations, Chief Juſ- 
tice in Eyre of his Majeſty's foreſts. 


South of Trent, Recorder of Guild-. 


ford, Surrey, one ef his Majeſty's 
moſt Honourable Privy Council, 


and LL.D.—He was born june 23, 


1716; and married, May 22,1741, 
Grace, eldeſt daughter of Sir 
William Chapple, 
the judges of the court of King's 
Bench; by whom he has left iſſue, 
1. William, the preſent Lord, born 


in 1742; 2. Fletcher, a baron of 
the Exchequer in Scotland, born 


in 1744; 3- Chapple, a Major- Ge- 


neral in the Army, and Colonel in 
the ſecond Regiment of Elie 
in 


and M. P. for Guildford, born 
21 | 1746. 


ight, one of 


. = - 
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1746. Grace, born in Novem- 
ber, ,1752. — In 1761, he was 
appointed Solicitor-General, upon 
= reſignation of the Hon. Cha. 
Yorke, and was at the ſame time 
knighted. In 1763, he was made 
Attorney-General. In 1765, he 
was removed from the latter, and 
Aucceeded by Mr. Yorke. In 1769, 
he was made chief juſtice in Eyre, 
South of Trent, which place he 
held until his death. In 1770, he 
was choſen Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, in which ſtation he 
continued till 1780.—In 1782, he 
was. created a peer.—His Lordſhip 
was deſcended, paternally, from a 
very ancient family in Yorkſhire 
and Suffolk; and was maternally 
deſcended from Suſan, daughter of 
Richard Nevil, Lord Latimer, in 
1531, deſcended from the firſt Earl 
ot Weſtmoreland, by a daughter of 
John of Gaunt; Puke of Lancaſter, 
ſon of Edward III. | 


2. The Right Hon. Charles Wol- 


fran Cornwall, Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, and Chief Juſtice in 
Eyre, North of Trent. 
Sir Robert Bernard, Bart. 
Lady Betty Archer, fiſter to the 
late Earl of Halifax, and reli& of 
Henry Archer, Eſq. | 
Sir William Maxwell, Bart. 
6. The Right Hon. Noe! Hill, Lord 
Rerwick. He was created a peer 
May 19th 1784. He married, N - 
vember 17th 1768, Anne; dauugh- 


ter of Henry Vernon, of Hilton 
in Staffordſhire ; by whom he has 
left iſſue, Thomas, the preſent Lord, 
born October 7th 1774, William, 
Richard, Henrietta Maria, Anne, 


and Amelia Louiſa. 
Don Genara, ſecond ſon of their 
Sicilian Majeſties. 

11. Sir Charles Barrow, Bart. 
M. P. for Glouceſter. ; 


Lately, James Viſcount Cl 
of 4 29 
22. The Hon. Anne Herbert, 
relict of the Hon. Nicholas Herbert 

Lieutenant General Will 
Wynyarxd. 

The Hon. Harriet Emma Mai 
ana Devereux, danghter of Vico 
Hereford. 

25- Admiral James Young, 

Hon. Mrs. Temple, 
ther of Lord Palmerſton. 

Feb. 3. Don Carlos, young 
fon of their Sicilian Majeſſies 

Anne, Dow. Viſcounteſs Bang 

8. Hon. Mr. Talbot, brother 
preſumptive heir to the Eal 
Shrewſbury. | 

14. Lady Henrietta 
daughter of Ajexander, 
Duke 22 ö 

15. Lady Dowager Bau. 
ack of Sir Charles — | 
Bamfylde, Bart. 

Rear Admiral Matthew 
well, younger brother to I, 
Howard de Walden, 

17. The Hon. Miſs Johak 
ſiſter to the Marquis of Ar 
dale. 

22, The Hos. Eleanor Ct 
ney, ſiſter of Viſcount Courtne): 

25. Lady Robinſon, relict of 
William Robinſon, Bart. 

March 7. The Hon. Frances 
tharine Legge, daughter of U 
Lewiſham. 

11. In her 81ſt year, Right i 
Ellis Agar, Counteſs of Bran 
Her Ladyſhip was married in 
year 1726 to the Right Hon. 
Theobald Burke, Bart, afters 
Lord Viſcount Mayo; and, 
years after his deceaſe, to thek 
Hon. Francis Lord Athenry, | 
mier baron of Ireland; after 
deceaſe, in the year 1755. 
was created Countels of Þ 
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2J In his 76th year, the Moſt 
ble Thomas Oſborne, Duke of 
4s, Marquis of Carmarthen, Earl 
Danby, Viſcount Latimer and 
\mblain, Baron Oſborne of Kive- 
„ Knight of the Maſt Noble 
ler of the Garter, Baronet, one 
his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
ivy-council, LL.D. and F.R.S. 
Grace was the only ſurviving 
of Peregrine Hyde, Duke of 
ds, by his firſt wife, the Lady 
beth Harley, daughter of Ro- 

Earl of Oxford and Earl Mor- 
tr, Lord High Treaſurer of 
gland; was born November 6th 
„ and ſucceeded to his father's 


urs and eſtates May gth, 1731. 


bth, 1740, he married the 
ly Mary, youngeſt daughter of 
cis E. of Godolphin, who de- 
ed this life Auguſt 3d, 1764, 
hom he had iſſue a ſon, born in 
1, who lived but a few days; 
ietta, born in 1744, who died 


after ; Thomas Marquis of Car- 


ten, born January zpth, 1750, 
ed up by writ to the Houſe of 
in May 1776, as Baron Oſ- 
of Kiveton,) now Duke of 
„ and one of his Majeſty's 
pal Secretaries of State. 
ml zd. At Edinburgh, the 
t Hon, John Lord Leod, 
General in the Britiſh ſer- 
and Colonel of the 7 iſt regi- 
ol foot, alſo Count Cromartie, 
k commandant of the order of 
Word, in the kingdom of 
u. He was the eldeſt fon of 
e Earl of Cromartie, and at 
period of life entered into 
army, where he for 
years ſerved with great repu- 
On the breaking-out of the 
an war, he came home, raiſed 
* regiment of two battalions 


dyn countrymen, with whom 
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he went to the Eaſt Indies. On the 
forfeited eſtates being reſtored, in 
1784, his Lordſhip had the family 
eſtate of Cromartie reſtored to him. 
He married, in 1786, the eldeſt 
daughter of Lord Forbes, but has 
left no iſſue. 

3. William Holles, Viſcount 
Vane of Ireland, great grandſon 
of the famous Sir Henry Vane» 
He was born February 4th 1713-14, 
and married, in 1735, Frances, the 
widow of Lord William Hamilton, 
and daughter of William Hawes, 
Eſq. of Purby, Berks, who died in 
March 1788, {ſee vol. XXX. p. 
* where, by miſtake, Suſannah 

iſcounteſs Fane, is inſerted inſtead 


of Frances Viſcounteſs Vane.] She 


was the celebrated beauty of that 
without iffue, 


name, and, dying 
the title is extinR. . 
7. Achmet IV. . 

8, John Earl of Caithneſs. 
The title devolves on Sir John Sin- 
clair of E J i 

9. Sir rooke Boothby, Bart. 

13. Brigadier General Hope, 
Lieutenant Governor of tlie Pro- 


vince of Quebec. 9 | 
daughter of 


22. The youn 
Lord Vernon. ge LAT Mþ a 
29. The Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, 
ſiſter to Lord Caſtle wart. 
James Viſcount Lifford, Lord 
CR of o_ F- 4 1 
May 6. The Hon. George By- 
ron, brother to Lord Byron? 2 
12. The Hon. John William 
Townſhend, only ſurviving ſon of 
the late Right Hon. Charles Town- 
ſhend, and heir to the barony of 
Greenwich, on the death his 
mother, Carolina Counteſs Dowa- 


of Dalkeith. ” 
o Willam Tak 
y Bliza- 
- beth 
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beth Coventry, daughter of Viſ-' vourite amuſement was dancing; ig 
count Deerburſt. Ti which ſhe indulged to the lalt week 
29. Georgiana Lady Dowager of her life. - 

Middleton, wife of Edward Miller 27. Oſwald Moſley, eldeſt fh 
Munday, Eſq. - | of Sir John Moſley, Bart. 
31, Lieut. General Mackay, 28. Connteſs of Charleville, 
commander in chief for Scotland. 29. Sir Watkin Williams Wyny 
+ June 2. At Berlin, Baron Knyp- Bart. in his 41ſt year, of Wynn 

bauſen, an Heſſian general, in the co. Denbigh, M. P. for that couny 
Britiſh ſervice in the late war. Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulont 
3. Lady of Lord Ducie. | of Merionethſhire, and a Vice-Pre 
4. Louis Joſeph Xavier. Bene- dent of the Weſtminſter Ger 

dict, dauphin of France. Piſpenſary. He married, fir, Ly 

' _, The Hon. Mrs. Vane, reli& of the Harriet Somerſet, ſiſter to the Da 
Hon. Raby Vane, brother of the of Beaufort, who died without ift 
Earl of Darlington.  a2dly, Miſs Grenville, ſiſter to 

7. Sir Stanier Porter, knight, Marquis of Buckingham, by wk 

15. Sir John Silveſter Smyth, Bart. he has eight children. 

26. Ralph Viſcount Wicklow of 30. The Dowager Lady 
helaid.—He was the ſon of Dr. berry. | 
Robert Howard, Biſhop, of Elphin, +31. Richard Viſcount Boyne 
and married the heireſs of William The Hon. Gen. John Fitzwilli 
Forward, Eſq. of the county of Do- , Counteſs Dowager of C 
negal. | aven. a | 


beg - : A : 

30. Lady Frances. Steuart, fiſ-' Aug. 3. Elizabeth Lady Dt 
ter of the Earl of Wemyſs, and re- ger Cathcart : — ſhe was four ti 
lict of the late Sir James Steuart married, and died without iſſve 


Denham, Bart. | Right Hon. Sir John Goodn 
. Jay 1. Miſs. Hannay, daughter Bart. M. P. for Ripon, and forn 
of Sir Samuel Hannay, Bart. ly Ambaſſador to Sweden. 
8. Mrs. Mary Craven, mother 8. Louiſa Marchioneſs of la 
of Lord Craven. am 1 +.+ downe, ſiſter of the Earl of U 
.-12; James 'Brydges, Eſq. ſon Offory: She has left a ſon a 
of the late Hon, and Rev. f Dare daughter... 
Brydpes, brother to the firſt Duke 14. The Hon. Miſs Soul 
of Chandos. By his death the in- daughter of the late Lord C 
heritanceof the Earldom of Carnar- of ppleby. | 4 
von becomes extinct. Lady Mitchell, relict of Sr 
17. Counteſs of Lauderdale. drew. Mitchell, Bart. 
21. The Earl of Stair: he is 16, Lady Anne Cole, aged 
ſucceeded by his Son Lord YViſcqunt: daughter, of the Earl of Enit 
Dalrymple, Ambaſſador at the Court Her. death was occaſioned by d 
of Pruſſia. ing cold lemonade when beat 
23. © Chriſtabella Dowager Viſ- dancing. " 
counteſs Saye and Yele-:—ſhe' was 17. Mrs. Burrell, grand 
the daughter of Sir Jehn Terrel, to Sir Peter Burrell, the dee 
Bart. and died, having been thrice of Northumberland and Ha 
married, at the age of 94. Her fa- and Lady Lovaine. k 
1.19% * M + : 


© 
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1 James Earl of Lauderdale, 
Viſcount Maitland, Lord Thurle- 
fore, Mafſelburgh, and Bolton, 
heritable Royal Standard-bearer of 
&othand, Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
and formerſy Lord Lieutenant and 
High Sheriff of the county of Edin- 
burgh, and one of the Lords of 
police. His Lordſhip was the eld- 
ef of eight ſons of Charles ſixth Earl 
ff Lauderdale, by the Lady. Eli- 
zabeth Ogilvie, daughter of James 

arl of Findlater and Seaheld, the 
Lk Chancellor of Scotland. He 
nas born in the year 1718; ſuc- 
ceeded his father in 1744; was one 
pf the fixteen repreſentatives of the 
cottiſh peerage in the tenth and 
leventh-parhaments of Great Bri- 
ain, and again elected, July 24, 
782, during the courſe of the fit- 
zenth parliament. He ſerved early 
| the army, roſe to the rank of 

ieutenant-Colonel, and had the 
ommand of the 16th regiment of 
ot, which he held for ſeveral years, 
ut reſigned in conſequence of a 
araality diſcovered in the promo- 
bon of a junior officer. In 1749 
e married Mary Turner Lombe, 
uphter and coheireſs of Sir Tho- 
as Lombe, of the county of Kent, 
boſe lamented death happened on 
de 18th of laſt month. His Lord- 
lip is ſucceeded in honours and eſ- 
tes by his eldeſt ſon James Lord 
count Maitland, M. P. for 
alnſbury, now Earl of Lauder- 
e, 


20. Lord Carlingford, only ſon 
the Earl of Tyrconnel. 
Sept, 4. The ducheſs' of St. Al- 
ns, | 


« Counteſs of Dyſert. 
Luely, the Hon. Caroline Sack - 
ile, filter to Viſcount Sack ville. 

1% Sir Robert Barker, Bart. 

ly years commander in chief of 
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the Faſt India company's forces in 
Bengal, | | * 

19 Counteſs of Donegal. 

27. Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Miller, Bart. of Glenlee, preſident 
of the court of ſeſſion in Scotland. 

29. James Duke of Chandos, 
Marquis and Earl of Carnarvon, 
Viſcount Wilton, and Baron Chan- 
dos, Lord Steward of His Majeſty's 
Houſhold, Ranger of Enfield Chace, 
High Steward of the city of Win- 
cheſter, one of His Majeſty's Moſt 

onourable Privy Council, and 
LL. D. He was grandſon of the firſt 
Duke of Chandos, and by the fe- 
male fide he was royally deſcended. 
His mother was the coheireſs of 
Charles Lord Bruce, afterwards Earl 
of Ayleſbury, who was the repre- 
ſentative, through the noble fami- 
lies of Seymour and Grey, of the 


eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of 


Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, 
and Mary Queen - Dowager' of 
France, his wife, youngeſt daugh- 
ter of Henry VII.— His Grace was 
born Dec. 27, 1731;-and at the 
general elections in 1754, and 1761, 
he was elected knight of the ſhire 
for Radnorſhire. He ſucceeded his 
father Nov. 28, 1771; On the ac- 
ceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, he 
was appointed one of the Lords of 
his Majeſty's bed-chamber, which 
he reſigned in 1764; and, Dec. 
26, 1783, he ſucceeded William. 
Earl of Dartmouth in the office of 
Lord Steward of His Majeſty's 
Houſehold. —His Grace was twice 
married; his firſt lady was Mar- 
aret, daughter and ſole heir of 
Jotn Ivicol, eſq; of Minchenden- 

uſe, Southgate, who died Aug, 


14, 176, and by whom he had no 
iſſue. Eis ſecond lady was the pre- 
ſent Ducheſs, Anne-Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Richard Gamon, eſq; and 


(N]3 


widcw 


— — 2 — — — > 
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—— 
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widow of Roger Hope Elletſon, eſqz He was ſummoned by writ to dle 
lieutenant governor of Jamaica, Houſe of Peers of Ireland in! 6; 
| married to the Duke June 21, 1777, ſucceeded his father as Earl of 4. 
| and by whom he had two daughters, bercorn, Jan. 13, 1744; and wa 
| LadyGeorgiana-Charlotte,to whom created Viſcount Hamilton, Aug, i, 
their Majeſties were ſponſors in 1986. His Lordſhip died unmar. 
perſon, who died the day following, ried. His Lordſhip is ſucceeded in 
and Lady Anna-Eliza, his only ſur- his honours and eſtates by his oe. 
viving child, born Oct. 22, 1979; phew, James Hamilton, Eſq. M.) 
on whom the bulk of his large for- for St. Germain's. 
tune | deſcends. — He was the laſt 12. John Dalrymple, Earl d 
| male iſſue of James Brydges, eighth Stair, and Viſcount Dalrympl, 
| Lord Chandos; his couſin, Mr. He is ſucceeded in titles and efay 
AM James Brydges, ſon of the Arch- by his ſon John, now Earl of Stii, 
deacon of Rocheſter, dying iſſueleſs late one of His Majesty's ambaſl 
about three months before him. The dors at the court of Berlin. 
barony is claimed, by the Rev. Ed- 16. Lady of Lord Macdonald, 
ward Tymewell Brydges, of Woot- 17. At the Earl of Aylesford\ 
ton-court, in Kent, as next heir ſeat at Packington, co. Warwick, 
male of the body of the firſt Baron in the Right Hon. — Waldegravs 
1554; and he accordingly has peti- Earl Waldegrave, Viſcount Chew: 
tioned for his writ of ſummons. ton, and Baron Waldegrave, Mala 
Lady Margaret Graham, relift of the Horſe to the Queen, Ad-. 
of the. late Nichol Graham, Eſq, camp to the King, Colonel of d 
OR: 2. Francis Earl of Hunting- 63d regiment of foot, and one d 
don, tenth Earl of Huntingdon, Ba- his Majeſty's moſt honourable Pr 
ron Moels (by writ of ſummons 27 vy Council. He*was born Nov. 
Edward I.) Molines (21 Edward III.) 1751 married May 5, 1782, 
Zotreux (42 Ed. III.) Hungerford of Lady Elizabeth- Laura aldegrar 
Heyteſbury (7 Jan. 1425, 4 Henry eldeſt daughter of his uncle, E 
VI.) and Haſtings of Aſhby de la — and her Royal Highneſs 
Touch (26 July, 1461, 1 Edward Ducheſs of Glouceſter, by wie 
IV.) He was born April 5, 1729, he had iſſue one daughter, be 
8 and died unmarried. The earldom July 14, 1783, and a fon, be 
is ſuppoſed to be extinct, but the July 13, 1784. ; 
, baronies deſcend to his only ſurvi- 18. Lady Mannock, relid 
ning fiſter, Elizabeth Counteſs of Sir James Mannock, Bart. 
Moira, of the kingdom of Ireland. 20. Anne Counteſs Dowage! 
9. Rt. Hon. James Hamilton, Earl Albemarle. ' 
of Abercorn and Baron Pai in Nov. 8. Admiral John Vaughal 
Scotland, Viſcount Hamilton in Eng- The Hon. Mrs. Howard, wi 
land, and Viſcount Strabane in Ire- of Henry Howard, Eſq, and day 
land ; alſo a privy counſellor of that ter of the laſt Lord Archer, 
kingdom. He was born in the year 18. Rear Admiral Sir Fru 
1712, and was the only nobleman in Samuel Drake, Bart. 
the kingdom who united in his own Sir John Read, Bart, 
perſon the honours of the peerage Thomas Beddingfield, Eq. 
of England, Scotland, and Sir Richard Be ddingßeld, Jan, 
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At Bologna, the Ducheſs of Al- 
any, natural daughter of the late 
pretender, who ſent for her from 
ance ſome time before his death, 
id had her legitimated. Her com- 
aint was an abſceſs in the fide, 
id is attributed to a fall from her 
we ſome time before ſhe left 
rance. She was the laſt direct 
leſcendant (if a natural child can 
e ſo called) of the Stuarts, except 
he Cardinal of York, who 1s her 
ir, excepting a few ſmall lega- 
es to domeſtics, 

20. Archducheſs Maria Anna of 
aſtria. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull, 


21. 


art, 
Dec. Lately, Sir J. Liſter Kaye, 
S | 


13. Lady of the Hon. George 


ath Elphinſtone. 

22, At Florence, the Right Hon. 
orge Naſſau Clavering Cowper, 
arl Cowper, Viſcount Fordwich, 
aron Cowper of Wingham, and 
aronet of England and Nova Sco- 
la; Prince of Milan in the Holy 
oman Empire, and Kaight of the 
ider of St. Hubert. He was born 
bug, 26, 1738, and ſucceeded. his 


uber, Earl William, Sept. 18, | 


164. His Lordſhip was married, 
the year 1775, to Miſs Hannah 
» youngeſt daughter of 

trles G. eſq. of Southampton; 
ſwhom he has left iſſue. 1. George - 
lupuſtus, born Auguſt 9, 1776, 
loſueceeds to his titles and eſtates; 
Peter - Leopold - Louis-Francis, 

m May 6, 1778; and, 3. Ed- 
ad-Spencer, born July 16, 1779. 
The late Lord was grandſon to 
de famous Sir William Cowper 
"o, in 1705, was made lord- 
eper of the great ſeal, created 
won of Wingham in Kent, Nov. 


11706, and Viſcount Fordwich, 


1247 


and Earl Cowper, March 18,1718) 
and was created a Prince by the 
preſent Emperor. | 
26. Lady Forbes, relict of Sir 
William Forbes, Bart. 

27. At Melville-houſe in Scot- 
land, John Lord Ruthven, great- 
grandſon of Thomas firſt Lord, by 
his grand- daughter Iſabella, the 
wife of Col. James Johnſton, ſum- 
moned to the coronations of Geo. I. 
and II. as Baroneſs Ruthven. The 
honour, forfeited by the famous 
Gowrie conſpiracy againſt James I. 
was revived by Charles II. 1651, 
in the perſon of Sir Thomas Ro- 
bert Freeland. —His Lordſhip mar- 
ried, in 1776, Lady Mary Leſlie, 
daughter of the Earl of Leven, and 
has left a numerous family. He 
ſucceeded his father in 1783, who 
had been twice married; firſt, to 
Miſs Janet Neſbet, of Dirleton, who 
was the mother of the late Lord; 
ſecondly, to Lady Anne Stewart, 
fiſter to the Earl of Bute, by whom 
he had ſeveral children, 


SHERIFFS appointed for the 


Year 1789. 


Berkfpire. Edward Golden, of 
Maiden Earley, Eſq. 
Bedfordſhire. Samuel Boyden, of 
Milton Erneſs, Eſq. | 
Bucks. Richard Davenport, of 
Great Marlow, Eſq. | 
Camb. and Hunt. Thomas Pan- 


ton, of Fen Ditton, Eſq. 


Cheſhire. Sir John Chetwode, of 


Agden, Bart. , 


Cornwall. Robert Lovell Gwat- 


kin, of Kiliow, Eſq. 


Cumberland. Thomas Denton, of 
Warnal-hall, Eſq. - 
Derbyſhire. Martin Farnell, of 
Coton in the Elmes, Elq. | 
1214 Devonſbire. 


— 
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Devonſhire. Montague Edmund 
Parker, of Whiteway, Eſq. 

Dorſetfſhire. Frederick Thomas 
Wentworth, of Henbury, Eſq. 

Ee. Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
of Earl's Colne, Eſq. : 

Gloucefter ſhire. George Miller, of 
Ozleworth, Eſq. 

Herefordſhire. William Taylor, 
of Tillington, Eſq. 

Hertfordſhire. Drummond Smith, 
of Tring Park, Eq. 

Kent. John Cartier, of Bedgbu- 


ry, Eſq. 


Leiceſter ſhire. Joſiah Cockſhutt, of 


Oibaldiſton, Eſq. 
Lincolnſhire. Lewis Dymoke, of 
Screvelſby, Efq. . F 


Monmouthſhire. Thomas Lewis, 


of Saint Peer, Eſq. 

Norfolk. Brampton Gurdon Dil- 
. of Letton, Eſq. 

orthamptonſhire. Richard Han- 

well, of Long Buckby, Eſq. 

Northumberland. Robert Liſle, of 
Acton, Eſq. _. 

Nortingbamſbire. John Chamber- 
lin, of Sutton Bonnington, Eſq. 

Oxford ſbire. John Blackall, jun. 
of Haſley, Eſq. | 

Rutlandſbire. Benjamin Cramp, 
of Oakham, Eſq. 
Shropſhire. Joſeph Oldham, of 
Cainham, Eſq. | : 

Somer/etſhire. George Templar, 
of Shapwick, Eſq. © | 

Staffordſhire. Thomas Leverſage 
Fowler, of Penford, Eſq. 

Suffolk. Nathaniel Lee Acton, of 
Livermore, Eſq. | 

County of Southampton. William 
Harris, of New Arlesford, Eſq. 


* = 


Fern, Eſq. 


Surrey. Thomas Sutton, of B 
Moleſey, Eig. 

Su/ex. Sir Ferdinando Poole, of 
Lewes, Bart. 

Warwickſhire. Thomas Ward, g 
Moreton Morrell, Eſq. 
VV orceſterſpire. John Spooner, d 
Leigh- court, Eiq. 

Wiltfhire, Thomas Grore, d 


Yorkſhire. , Walter Fawkes, d 
Farnley-hall, Elq. 


SOUTH WALES 
Carmarthen. Walter Thomas, de 


cot 

Wainrhydod, Eig. the! 
Pembrote. George Roche, « and 
Clareſton, Eſq. 10 
Cardigan. John Jones, of Dem com! 
Ormond Eiq. who 
Glamorgan. John Lewellyn, vate 
Welch St. Donats, Eſq. Maj 
Brecon. Jeffreys Wilkins, of e offer 
con, Eiq. logs 
Radnor, Thomas Duppa, car u 
Knighton, Eſq. * 
\ bed 
NORTH WALES, WW" 


Angle/ea. John Williams, of Nat 
tannog, Eſq. 

Carnarvon. William Hughes, ( 
Nantcall, Eſq. 

Den bighſhire Charles Brown, ( 
Marchwiel, Eſq. 

Flint. Richard Wilding, of! 
tatyn, Eſq. ; 

Mericneth, Edward Lloyd, 
Palan, Eſq. 

Montgomery. Francis Lloyd, ( 
Domgay, Eſq. | 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE. 


March 2, 1789. 


Norder has been made by the 
lords of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy council for diſ- 
continuing the form of prayer for 
the recovery * of his majeſty's health, 
and reading in lieu the following : 

„% Aimighty God, Father of all 
comforts, and the ſtrength of thoſe 
who put their trult in thee ; we proſ- 
trate ourſelves before thy Divine 
Majeſty, and humbly preſume to 
offer up our praiſes and-thankſgiv- 
ings for thy mercy vouchſafed to 
our moſt gracious ſovereign. 

Thou haſt raiſed him from the 
bed of ſickneſs; thou haſt again 
liſted up the light of thy counte- 
tance upon him, and bleſſed him 
vith ſare truſt and confidence in thy 
protection, Confirm, O Lord, we 
deleech thee, the reliance which we 
hre on the coatinuance of thy 
foodnels ; and ſtrengthen and eſta- 
dlih in him, if it be thy-good plea- 
Pure, the work of thy mercy. 

* Grant that he may lead the re- 
dae of his life in thy fear, and to 
lay glory: that his reign may be 
bug and proſperous ; and that we, 
bs ſubjects, may ſhew forth our 
lankfulneſs for thy loving-kindneſs, 
td for all the bleſſings which, 
rough his juſt and mild govern- 
dent, thou beſtoweſt upon us. To 


* See Appen dix to Chronicle in the Ann. Reg. for 2768. 


this end may we be enabled by thy 
grace to maintain a deep and lively 
ſenſe of thy good providence, to pay 
due obedicace to his lawful autho- 
rity, to live in chriſtian charity to- 
wards each other, and to walk be- 
fore thee in all virtuous and godly 
living. | 
% Finally, we pray thee to keep 
him in perpetual peace and ſafety, 
and to grant that, this life ended, 
he may dwell with thee in life ever- 
laſting, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord. and Saviour. Amen.“ 


— 
hs — — * 


Account of the Proceſſion to St. Paul? 
Church on the Day of Thankſgiv« 
ing for his Majeſty's Recovery. 

Whitehall, April 25. 

HURSDAY laſt being ap- 

pointed by his majeſty's pro- 
clamation to be obſerved as a day 
of general thankſgiving to Almighty 

God for the ſignal interpoſition of 

his good providence, in removin 

from his majeſty the late ilnel | 
with which he had been afflited, 

his majeſty was pleaſed, for the 
greater ſolemnity of the day, to go 
to the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
accompanied by the queen, their 
royal highnefles the prince of 

Wales, the duke of York, the prin- 

ceſs royal, the ur the 


- princeſs | 


princeſs Elizabeth, the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the duke of Cum- 
berland, and his highneſs prince 
William ; and attended by both 
houſes of parliament, the great of- 
fierrs of ſtate; the judges, and other 
public officers, to return thanks to 
God far his great mercies and bleſ- 
Bun 8 
15 he proceſſion was begun at eight 
Hock in the morning by the houſe 
of commons, in their coaches, fol- 
lowed by their ſpeaker, in his ſtate- 
coach; Next came the maſters in 
chancery, the judges, and after them 
the peers, in the order of preceden- 
, as they were marſhalled by the 
officers of arms at Weſtminſter, the 
baron going firſt, and the 
chancellor, in his ſtate coach, 
dofing this part of the proceſſion. 
Such of the peers as were knights 
worte the collars of their reſpective 


orders. 


Aſterward came the royal family, 
in order of precedency, with their 
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which the proceſſion paſſed wer 
guarded by the queen's light dra. 
goons. From Temple-bar to the 
church, the ſtreets were lined by the 
artillery company and the militia of 
the city ; the peace officers attend. 
ing both within and without the city, 
to preſerve order. 

At Temple-bar his majeſty wiz 
met by the lord mayor in a gown 
of crimſon velvet, by the ſherifi 
in their ſcarlet gowns, and a depy 
tation from the aldermen and com- 
mon-council (being all on horſe- 
back) when the lord mayor ſurren- 


« dered the city ſword to his majeſty, 


who having returned it to him, be 
carried it bare-headed before the 
king to St. Paul's. 

is majeſty being come to 8t 
Paul's was met at the weſt door by 
the peers, the biſhop of London, 
the dean of St. Paul's (biſkop of 


Lincoln) the canons refidentiary, 


and the kings and other officers d 
arms; the band of gentlemen pen- 


attendants, efcorted. by parties of fioners, and the yeomen of the 


the royal regiment of horſe- = 

Their majeſties ſet out from the 
queen's palace ſoon afterteno'clock, 
in a coach drawn by eight cream- 
coloured” horſes, (in which were al- 
Jo two of the ladies of her majeſty's 
bed- chamber) followed by their roy- 
al highneſfes the princeſſes, and 
proceeded through the gate at the 
ble-yard, alon Pall-mall, and 
through the Strand, amid the loyal 


. acclamations of a prodigious con- 


courſe of people. 


* Phe fireets were lined, as far as 
12 by the brigade of this occaſion. The foreign mim 


guards; the grenadier compa- 


nies of which were poſted in St. 


Paul's church, and in the church- 
ard, and patrolled by parties of lower 


the royal regiment of horſe guards. 


. 


"The avenues into the ſtreets thro, 
| | 3 | 


guard attending. | 
The ſword of ſtate was carried 
before his majeſty by the marqui 
of Stafford into the choir, where 
the king and queen placed thew 
ſelves under a canopy of ſtate, neu 
the weſt end, oppoſite to the alu. 
The peers had their ſears in tit 
area, as a houſe of lords, and tit 
commons in the ſtalls. The uppet 
galleries were allotted to the ladies 
of her majeſty's bedchamber, de 
maids of honour, and ſuch oth! 
ladies of diſtinction as attended df 


ters were placed in the two lower 
galleries, next to the throne; and 
the lord mayor and aldermen in 
galleries near the altar. 

e prayers and litany WR 


Th 
read and chanted by the mi 
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nons. The Te Deum and anthems 
compoſed for the occafion were ſung 
by the choir, who were placed 1n 
the organ · loft, and were joined in 
the chorus, as alſo in the Pſalms, 
by the charity children, in number 
about fix thouſand, who were aſſem- 
bled there previous to their majeſties 
arrival. The communion ſervice was 
rad by the dean and reſidentiaries; 
and the ſermon preached by the lord 

biſhop of London, from Pſalm xxvii. 

16. „ O tarry thou the Lord's 

leiſure: be ſtrong, and he ſhall 

comfort thine heart : and put thou 

thy truſt in the Lord.“ 8 
Then followed this anthem, ex- 

preſoly ſelected and commanded by 

the King. 
Three voices. 

Contratenor, Rev. Mr. Clarke, 
M. A. — Tenor, Mr. Hodſon, 
M. B.—Baſs, Mr. Sale, ' 

1, « O Lord, thou haſt ſearched 
me out, and known me; thou 
noweſt my down-fitting and mine 
w-rifing ; thou underſtandeſt m 
tdoughts long before.“ | 
Solo. Baſs Rev. Mr. Hayes, M. A. 

2. * Thou art about my path, 
ad about my bed: and ſpieſt out 
all my ways. 

3. For lo, there is not a word 

d my tongue, but thou, O Lord, 

knoweſt it altogether,” 

dolo. Contraterior, Rev. Mr. 

Clarke, M. A. 

6. Whither ſhall I go then from 
By ſpirit, or whither ſhall I go 
en from thy preſence ? | 

7. IF climb up into heaven, 
ac art there; if I to hell 
pu mim bd whe wg . 

6 If I take the wings of the 
ring, and remain in the utter- 
Pot parts of the ſea. ? 

Three voices. 


wu * Rev. Mr. Clarke; 


Tenor, Mr. Guiſe'; Baſs, Rer. 

Mr. Hayes, M. A. and Chorus. 

9. © Even there alſo ſhall thy 
hand lead me; and thy right hand 
ſhall hold me.“ 

The patrons of the charity chil- 
dren appeared with large gold and 
ſilver medals by Pingo, pendant on 
ribbands, in commemoration of the 
royal viſit. On the face of the me- 
dal is the portrait of his. Majeſty. 
Motto, GEORGIUS 11t. MAG. BB. 
ET HIB. REX. 

On the reverſe is the weſt front 
view-of St. Paul's cathedral. Motto 
round the legend,--LAETITIA CUM 
PIEBTATE. On the exergue, 520 
OPT. MAX. REX PIENTISS, PRO 
SALVTE. REST. v. s. L. u. APE» 
23, 1789. 

Divine ſervice being ended, their 
majeſties returned with the ſame ſtate 
to the queen's palace, at about half 
an hour after three o clock. The 
guns in the Tower and in the Park 
were fired three times, firſt upon the 
king's ſetting out, ſecondly at the 
ſinging of Te Deum, and thirdly up- 
on his majeſty*s'return ; after which 
the brigade of foot guards fired a 

feu de joie in St. James's Park, be- 
ing drawn up in the front of the 
queen's palace. | | | | 

The public demonſtrations of joy 
and loyalty by the inhabitants of 
London and Weftminſter, on the 
occaſion of his majeſty's firſt appear= 
ance in public fince 'Þ happy reco- 
very, exceeded all expreſſion; aud 

ſterday evening the 4llaminations 
in all parts of this metropolis ſur- 
paſſed in ſplendor and magnificence 
all former exhibitions. 


” 


Among the mow — 
given upon the Recovery F "the 
King, the following were 2 m 


The Gala given by the Princeſs Royal 
at Windſor, on the It May. 


HE cards of invitation were 
in her royal highneſs's name 
to the. unmarried branches of the 


occaſion ; the married were invited 
by Lord Aileſbury, in the name of 
the queen. 

The company, conſiſting of all the 
foreign ambaſſadors, and thole of the 
nobility and commoners who were 
foremoſt in diſtinguiſhing themſelves 


during. the late 3 diſputes, 
made two hundre 


and twenty-eight 
perſons, who began to aſſemble in 
the ball room about eight o'clock. 

The dreſſes were the Windſor 
uni form, with a ſmall diſtinction be- 
tween the old and the young ladies, 
the former having a long purple 
train, the latter without any traia 
at all, a 

The gown. was white tiffany, with 
a garter blue body. The ſleeves 
were white, and ornamented, as was 
the coat, which bad three rows of 
fringe at equal diſtances from each 
other, to anſwer the fringe at the 
bottom of the gown, which fell only 
juſt low enough to appear like ano- 
ther row of fringe over the upper- 
moſt of thoſe three, as if there was 
no. ſeparation between the gown and 


coat. ; 

All the ladies wore bandeaus 
round the front of their head dreſſes, 
with the words God fave the 
King; and many of them had 
beautiful medallions of his majeſty, 
ſome plain, ſome in pearl, and ſome 


ſet in diamonds. 


The dances did not begin until 
near ten o'clock, their majeſties and 


the princeſſes being more than an 


hour intermixed with the company, 
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nobility, and other perſons of diſ- 


tinction who were honoured on this at the upper end, oppoſite the cen. 


converſing in the moſt affable mar. 
ner with every perſon in the room. 
The fix princeſſes were preſent, 
The ſupper exceeded any thing of 
oo. kind ever given ia this king 


There were two long tables, and 


ter, one table under a throne, laid 
out for thirteen, and raiſed above 
the reſt, to which the king led his 
conſort, and then, wiſhing the con 
pany a good aight, retired, 


At the royal table fat 
The Queen. 

On her left, On her right, fe 
Duke of York, Priace of Wales, d 
Princeſs Auguita, Princeſs Royal, hi 
Duke of Cumberland, | Duke of Glouceſtet, | 
Princeſs Mary, Princeſs Elizabeth, W 
Duke of Glouceſter's Duke of Gloucch 0t 

daughter. | ter's ſon. de 
Her majeſty's table was diſſis- 
guiſhed by gold plates, gold diſhes, pc 
gold tureens, gold ſpoons, gold car- 80 
dle- branches, and gold knives and te 
forks, pa 
On the ground-works of the royal F; 
table were the figures of Peace aud pi 
Plenty, with the olive-branch and in 
cornucopiz,— the accompaniments | 
various Genii weaving wreaths df bo 
flowers, — the pedeſtals preſented 55 
vaſes of fruits. thc 
On one ot the long tables, the ſea 
platform was covered with dancing pre 
figures, the other had emblemati- eve 
cal figures, Hope, Charity, Peace, tar 
Plenty, Britannia, &c. &c. which kin 
being done on ſand, gliſtened with rel 
the reflected light of the candles. the 
That part of the ſupper which va 250 
hot, conſiſted of twenty tureens of tha 
different ſoups, roaſt ducks, turk*} ; 
pouts, cygneis, green geeſe, land eac 
rails, chickens, aſparagus, peas, i on 
beans. The cold parts of the co bra 
lation were the ſame kind of pou 


try boned, and ſwimming N 


;ng ig the center of tranſparent jel- 
lies, where they were fupported by 

alte pillars not in circumference 
thicker than a Kknitting-necdle. 
This, with the lights playing from 
the candles, and reflected on by the 
poliſh of the plates and diſhes, made 
a moſt beautiful appearance. 

Crayfiſh pies of all kinds were 
diſtributed with great taſte ; and 
the ham and brawn in maſquerade, 
ſwimming on the ſurface of pedeſ- 
tals of jelly, ſeemingly ſupported 
but by the ſtrength of an apparent 
liquid, called for admiration. 

The ornamental parts of the con- 

ſectionary were numerous and ſplen- 
did. There were temples four feet 
high, in the different ſtories of 
which were ſweetmeats. The vari- 
ous orders of architecture were alio 
done with inimitable taſte. 
Tune ſide-tables contained lafge 
gold goblets, and a new ſervice of 
gold and filver plates. In the cen- 
ter of the latter were emboſſed that 
part of the hiſtory of the Roman 
Father, where his daughter is in the 
pious and filial ct of feeding him 
in priſon with her own milk. 

The deſert comprehended all the 
bot-tiouſe was competent to afford 
—and, indeed, more than it was 
thought art could produce at this 
ſeaſon of the year. There was a 
profuſion of pines, ſtrawberries of 
every denomination, peaches, nec - 
tarines, apricots, cherries of each 
kind, from the Kentiſh to the Mo- 
rella, plums, and raſberries, with 
the beſt and richeſt preſerved fruits, 
35 well thoſe that are dried as thoſe 
that are in ſyruß. 

There were forty ſilver branches, 
each holding two large wax tapers, 
on the long tables, and fix gold 
branches on the queen's tables 
and at the ſide· boards were two 
4 1 » | 
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magnificent candelabra, which gave 
a very great light, 

The hall was elegantly illumi- 
nated, and in a ſtyle ſuperior to 
what it ever before experienced. 

The ſtone gallery on one fide was 
hung with tranſparencies by Re- 
becca, and on the other with paint- 
ings by Weſt. It had a pretty ef- 
fect. | 

The Prince and Duke of York 


arrived abcut\five in the afternoon, ' 


and ſet off for Newmarket at a 
quarter paſt four in the morning. 


French Ambaſſador's Gala. 


At this magnificent entertain- 
ment were pretent the royal family, 
and ali the principal nobilityof both 
parties. | 

His excellency's houſe, which is 
on a large ſcale in Portman-ſquare, 
was laid out in the moſt convenient 
ſtyle the apartments could afford. 

On the ground floor, at the right 
of the grand entrance, was an ob- 
long temporary room, raiſed ſor the 
occaſion, with a ſpace in the centre 
railed in for a certain number of 
dancers, which his excellency had 
ordered for the amuſement of the 
company W 
Ar the head of the room was a 


chair of ſtate, prepared for her ma- 


jefty, and chairs on each ſide, for 
the Prince of Wales, Duke of Vork, 
Duke of Clarence, Princeſs Royal, 
Princeſſes Elizabeth, Auguſta, and 
Mary; Dukes of Glouceſter and 
Cumberland, Prince William of 
Glouceſter, and his fiſter Princeſs 
Sophia. ; 

On each fide of the grand ſaloon 
was a tranſparent painting that 
on the right of her majeſty, repre- 


ſenting the genius of France con- 


gratulating the genius of Englandon 
" the 


valled amongft thin 


1 


* * 
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the recovery of the kiog, an excel. 
lent likeneſs of whom the goddeſs 
of health held in her hand; —on the 
leſt was a repreſentation of the 


| graces attending her majeſty, and 


an angel preparing to crown her. 


I be dances continued until near 


one o clock, when the ſupper rooms 
were opened, and diſplayed a ſcene 
of luxury and magnificence ſcarcely 
About nine hundred cards of in- 


Grand Gala at Ranelagh, May 7. 
The club at Bootle's gave their 
iſed ſete in remembrance of 
s majeſty's recovery. — which, in 
point of magniicence, ſtood unri- 

of this ſort. 
porary buildings were 
erected on the occa which, 
that near the canal, at the 
bottom of the garden, was of extra- 
ordinary dimenfions, being 150 feet 

in length, and 100 in width. 

It was finiſhed within in the moſt 
ſuperb ſtyle, with pillars, painted in 


Two t 


lights the moſt brilliant imagin- 
able. 


The ſupper was profuſe, and 
well =. 


In ſhort, nothing was 
wanting to make it 'the moſt mag- 
nificent entertainment perhaps ever 


given in this country. 


Spaniſh Ambaſſadors Gala, 
June 9. The Marquis del Cam- 

gave his promiſed fete, at 
Ranelagh, in compliment to the 


Queen of England, on his Majeſty's 


e Abels of the external front 
of Ranelagh-houſe was illuminated 
in a novel manner, and with uncom- 


mon brilliancy. 


imitation of marble, and hung with 
_ ave the — 


The anti · rooms were all ſplen. 
didly decorated, and gave a 
miſe of what was to follow. 
| The portico immediately leading 
to the rotunda, was. filled on each 
fide with rows of myrtle and roſe. 
trees, with carnations and pinks 
3 

e rotu » At firſt in 
to the ſight, had the — 
ap ce ever ſeen. The conti. 
nued lamps ſpread around the roof 
had a ftriking effeQ. 

The lower boxes of the rotundz 
formed a Spaniſh camp, ftriped 
blue and — 5 Each tent guarded 
by a boy, dreſſed in a beautiful 
Spaniſh uniform. The gallery 
formed a Temple of Flora, which 
was lighted by a great number of 
gold | 
pers, ornamented*with roſes, &c. 

A rich fire-work was diſplayed in 
the garden, which her Majeſty had 
an opportunity of viewing from the 

llery behind her box. It wa 

rmed in the ſhape of a triumphal 
arch, with tranſparent medallions 
of the King and Queen, and over 
the bow the inſcription of God 


At one o'clock, on a ſignal given, 
the curtains before the receſſes were 
inſtantly. drawn, and an elegant 
ſupper diſcovered at one moment. 

The company amounted in the 
whole to two thouſand. | 


Coronation of the King of Spain. 

Madrid, Sept. 28. 

N the 21ſt inſtant, being the 
day appointed for the cere- 

mony of the King of Spais's coro- 

nation, or, as it is here termed, 


Public Eatry, their Cathal Be 


ets, containing wax ta- 


lv ol Spain, in different ſtate- 
4 —* by the three 
companies of life guards, and the 

at officers of ſtate, and followed 
by the attendants iu waiting of each 
individual of the roy al family, in dif- 
ferent late carriages, forming alto- 
ether a moſt numerous, ſplendid, 
and magnificent proceſſion, left the 


ing, and proceeded through ſome 


to the church of St. Mary, where 
Te Deum was ſung; and from 
thence their Majeſties returned, in 
like manner, through other ſtreets, 
to the palace. The ſtreets through 
which the proceſſion paſſed, were 
lined with the foot guards, and the 
gther troops in garriſon here, and 
orders had been previouſly given 
for all the houſes to be decorated 
and illuminated in the bet manner 


* >, BY hos fo. fo > Nw», © GWewu 


lowing days. 

On the 22d in the afternoon, 
their Majeſties and the royal family 
vent in the ſame ſtate to the Plaza 
Mayor, or principal ſquare in the 
city, to ſee the royal bull-feaſt. On 
n, ſack occaſions it has been the an- 
* tient cuſtom for the bulls to be 
at fought by noblemen, or gentlemen 
of diſtinguiſhed” birth,: on the pre · 
he ſent, four gentlemen entered the 
lis, and fought the fix firſt bulls 


> ASA > = 


0 horſeback ; they have been re- 


mrded in the uſual manner with a 
1 penſion, and with the rank of Ca- 
ballerizo de Campo, or Equerry to 
b the King, —The reſt of the bulks 
were fought by the moſt famous 
bull-ighters that could be collected 
he from every part of the kingdom. 
e· The balconies of the firſt, ſecond, 
0- ad third ſtories of the houſes in the 
us ſquare were appropriated to the re · 
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jellies, together with all the royal 


palace about ſix o'clock in the even- 


of the principal ſtreets of this city, 


poſſible on that and the two fol- 


ception of the great officers of ſtate 
and their ladies, of both the male 
and female part of the royal houſe- 
hold; the members of the council of 
Caſtile, thoſe of the other ſupreme 
councils of the kingdom, and of the 
heads of many other departments 
of the ſtate, who all attended, with 
their ladies, in court dreſſes, - The 
ambaſſadors and other foreign mi- 
niſters were invited to the feaſt, and 
a balcony was allotted to each the 
ambaſſadors had their ſeats on the 
firſt ſtory, and the miniſters of the 
ſecond order and. the es des 
affaires on the ſecond. By the-moſt 
exact computation of the number 
of ſpectators in the ſquare; they a- 
N to about forty-five thou» 
On the 22d their Majefties and 
the royal family went early in the 
morning, in private, to the old pa - 
lace of the Buen Retiro, to which 
the church of St. Jerome joins. At 
nine o'clock the King and Queen, 
with the Prince of Aſturias; and the 
Infant Don Antonio, entered the 


church. Their Majeſties took their 


ſeats on a throne to the right of the 
high altar, and the Prince of Aftu« 
rias, and the Infant Don Antonio, 
on chairs to the left of the throne, 
oppoſite to which was ſeated the 
Cardinal Patriarch af the Indies, 
and next to his eminence thirteen 
archbiſhops and biſhops on a bench. 
The remaining ſpace of the plat- 
form raiſed before the high altar 


was occupied by the great officers 


of ſtate, and of the houſehold. Ar 
the entrance of it ſtood four heralds 
at arms, and on the ſteps: four mace- 
bearers with the roy 
the body of the church was ſeated, 
according to their rank, a certain 
number of the grandees of Spain, 
of the Titulos of Caſtile, and the 

Procuraderes 


a, 


maces, In | 


/ 
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Procuraderes de Cortes, or repreſen- ſinging Te Deum. The di 
tatives of thoſe cities and towns tic doty were invited to 7 
who have” the right of vote in the folemn act, and a gallery Oppoſite 
 cortes of the nation. Aﬀer the maſs to the throne was allotted for they 
Vas ended, at which the cardinal reception. Their majeſties and the 
archbiſhop of Toledo officiated, his — family dined at the Ben Re. 
eminence took his ſeat at the foot ire, and late in the evening re. 
of the high altar, and before him turned in ſtate to the palace. 
- was placed a table, with the book The decorations and illuming- 
of the goſpel © n, and a golden tions of ſome of the houſes of the 
croſs on it. The ſenior herald grantees and others of the nobility 
at arms then read the procla- which happened to be ſituated i 
| mation for the oath of allegiance, the ſtreets through which the pro- 
| which was afterwards repeated ceſſion paſſed on the three before 
dy the ſenior law. officer. This oath mentioned days, were very ſplendi 
declares allegiance to the king of and coſtly ; and thoſe of the Play 
| Spain, and to the prince of Aſturias, Mayer, and of the great ſquare be. 
| acknowledged his royal highneſs to fore the palace, were executed with 
be the prince of this realm during the utmoſt magnificence. 
his majeſty's life, and to be tbdbe 


| lawful king, lord, and heir of the N 
dotninions of Spain, at his majeſty's Account of the , New Seitlement a 


| 
l 
j 
| 
| 
| 


fl |. death; After the oath was read, Botany Bay. 

ft the Infant Don Antonio moved | A N authentic account has been WR 
| from his ſeat, and knelt before the received, that his Majeſty 8 © 
| ite 


8 . cardinal archbiſhop to ſwear to the ſhips the Sirius and Supply, under 
obſervance of it. His royal high- the command of commodore Phil. 
neſs then'did homage to the king, lips, with the tranſports under theit 
and after embracing his majeſty and convoy, having the convicts on 
the queen, and the prince of Aſtu- board for Botany Bay, have made 
rias, returned to his ſeat. The good their paſſage, It was not till 
prayordomo, mayer, or lord ſteward the 14th of January, 1788, after 
of the houſehold, was then appointed having left the Cape of Good Hope 
by the king to receive the homage on the 16th of September, 17% 
of all thoſe who were preſent. The that the Commodore arrived at'the 
cardinal patriarch role firſt, who, place of his deſtination. On the 
| having ſworn before the archbiſhop 28th, the lieutenants Shetland and 
* and * mayordemo, mayor, kiſſed King landed, The natives, wiv 
their majeſties and the prince of had in ſmall bodies witneſſed their 
Aſturias bands. The ſame cere- approach, appeared in great cos. 
mony was ſucceſſively obſerved, fternation, on ſeeing theſe offcen 
firſt by the relates, next by the on their territory, and after ſetting 
grandees, after them by the zitu/os, up a yell, fled to the woods. The) 
and laſtly by the procuraderes de returned ſoon after more compoſed, 

* * cortes. The patriarch then took and from the figns made by Cap 
the archbiſhop's place, in order to tain Phillips, were prevailed on 0 
adminiſter the oath to the latter, receive ſome preſents of beads 
nud the ceremony concluded with necklaces, and other ris) 
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| 3 
they were depoſited on the ground, 
ind the captain withdrawn to a 
difance, before they would venture 
i take them. After this, they 
appeared ſo friendly as to conduct, 
by ſigns, the officers to a rivulet, 
where they found ſome excellent 
water, though not in a very abun- 


dnt ſupply. In the evening the 


ommodore, with his party, re- 
zrned on board; and 5 day 
he three tranſports, which he had 
utfailed, came to an anchor; on 
hich the commodore went again 
n ſhore, principally to cut graſs 
for the uſe of the cattle and ſheep; 
he hay on board being nearly ex- 
uſted. On the dawn of the day 
bllowing, the Sirius, Captain Hun- 
er, with the remainder of the tranſ- 
ports under his convoy, appeared 
hk fight, and three hours after 
jrought to, and anchored in the 
day x . 


Captain Hunter immediately 


nited on the commodore; and 


ntlemen, with a ſmall party 
Mcers and men, went on ſhore 
Fein towards the ſouth coaſt of 
botany Bay, the former viſits hav- 
lg been made to the north of the 
ly. — Here, as in moſt of the 
wly interviews with the natives, 
pmmodore Phillips uſually laid his 
uſquet on the ground, and ad- 
ting before it, held out preſents. 
| green bough held aloft, or their 
ucez thrown down, were like 
z Of amity in them. —It was a 
alice with the ſeamen, in theſe 
Mercoutles, to dreſs up the inha- 
ants with ſhreds of cloth, and 
of coloured aper; — and when 
e ſurveyed each other, they would 
n in loud laughter. and run hol- 
ung do the woods. — The marines 
ae before them, 

| ohe Sora, 
Wor A the kfe, but led at 


tele 
70 


flag.—Theſe ſhips rov 


the ſound of the drum, and never 


more would venture near it. ä 


On the convicts being landed, 
Mr. Phillips aſſumed his office of 
governor, and cauſed the commiſſion 

iven him by the king, to exerciſe 

ach authority, to be read; and alſo 
the abridgment of the code of laws 
by which he was to govern.— By 
this the ſettlers were informed, that 
four courts would occafionally be 
held, as the nature of the 57 han 
required; namely, "oe 

- A C1vir Coux r., 

A Carminar Court, 
AMiLiTary CourT, | 
And an AomirRalTY Cour: 
The ſettlers were-then told, that 
nothing could draw theſe laws intq 
exerciſe, but their own demerits ; 
and as it was then in their power 
to atone to their country for all the 
wrongs done at home, no othet ad- 
monitions than thoſe which their 
own conſciences would dictate, it 


was hoped, would be ne 1 2 
proſpe- 


effect their happineſs an 


* 


rey in their new country. 
at ſuch, is the invetera 


.* 
- 
13 
© | 


bf view 


that neither lenient meaſares, nor - 


ſevere whipping, operated to pre- 
vent theft 4 e Re 
therefore adopted, and after à for- 
mal trial in the criminal court, two 
men were hung in ohe day, and 
ſoon after two others ſuffered in 
like way. EE 
It is here neceſſary to 6bſerve, 
that while the ſquadrqn were under 
way from Botany Bay to Jackſon's 
Port, two ſtrange ſail appeared, with 
their hulls jufl in view 3 and, ſoot 
after Governor Phillips had lande 
in Sydney's Cove, be was waited 
upon by à party — a French 
| to he two 
French frigates, which ſailed ſrom 
Europe in Auguſt 1785, under the 
[8] command 


— 
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command of Monſ. La Peyrouſe, on 
a voyage of diſcoveries to the South 
Seas. They were in ſome diftreſs 
for ſtores and proviſions, but the 
governor could not contribute 
much to their relief. However, 
hey remained five weeks in Botany 
ay, and during that time viſits were 
continually and reciprocally made, 
as the diſtance from that place to 
Sidney's Cove was but ten miles 
acrdſs the land. | 
The convicts, during this inter- 
val, were employed in cutting 
wood for fences, and to collect pro- 
vender for the cattle and ſheep, as 
the, ſoil produced very indifferent 
iſture, alchough it was in the mid- 
le of the New Hollanders ſummer. 
An averſion to labour, however, in- 
duced ſome of the new ſettlers. to 
roject an eſcape for Europe, on 
Conn of the French ſhips ; theſe 
efforts were, however, in a meaſure 
fruſtrated ; the officers of the French 
ſhips would not hearken to any pro- 
except thoſe made by the 
air; for it was diſcovered, two days 
after Monſ. La Perieux had failed, 
that w'o women were miſſing. We 
maſt not omit ſaying, that Monſ. 
Perieux loſt two boats crews in a 
' florm, and that he related he had 
fourteen of his people murdered at 
Navigator's Iſland. | 
The natives killed three of our 
men in the woods, two of whom 
were gathering buſhes for thatch- 
ing; but they did not cat them, as 
their bodies were reſtored and bu- 
ried. Aſter this hoſtility, they be- 
came very ſhy, and did not for ſome 
time approach the colony, 


a AM... ll... 


— 


si — — 
ert wo Meapr approve of the 


" Javege Prafices recorded in the 
- © flowing Detail; yet, as it con- 


4 


* 


tains an authentic Account of thy 

Mode of Boxing at preſent prafiijd 

by the moſt celebrated Profeſers of 

that Art, aue have given it a Plaus 
in the Appendix, 


October 22. 


Th S day, at Banbury in Ox. 
fordſhire, the much-talked. 
of fight, between Perrins, of Bir. 
mingham, and Johnſon, of Londay, 
took place, 

At twenty minutes before one, 
the combatants ſet-to. 

Great caution was exhibited a 
either fide in the onſet, and neu 
five minutes elapſed before one bloy 
was attempted, and that blow wa 
aimed by Perrins. 

His antagoniſt ſeeing it come 
with great force, and knowing no 
other way of avoiding it, droppet 
upon his knee. 

Here an inſtant murmur aroſe, ad 
a cry of Foul! foul!” was heat 
from ſeveral parts of the ring. 

By the articles, many inliſted, 
and as many contended againft i, 
that the battle was loſt, Johaſa 
having failed to meet his opponent 
in the manly manner expreſſed it 
the agreement. Perrins, with 4 
commendable gallantry, put an end 
to the diſpute himſelf, declaring 
that he did not wiſh to take advat 
tage of what might only happen . 
accident, - 

- The conteſt was immediately 


- commenced. © 


In the next ſet- to, almoſt inſas 
taneouſly Johnſon gave, what 
termed, a 4nock-dewn Blu -an 
in the dire& following rounds, 
others, 

After this ſeveral falls enſuede 
ſually—but on the whole, for 
fk twenty minutes or half an hen 


55 


Perrins ſnewed the utmoſt ſlrength 
and agility, having at leaſt thrown 
in three blows for two of his adver- 
ſary s. | | 
"About this time, Johnſon began 
to ſtand up to his man—and fought 
2 round or two fiſt to fiſt—blow for 
blow in the ſtriking and taking 
of which, he ſeemed equally ſtrong 
with Perrins. One extraordinary 
froke he now darted at the eye, 
and as he ſeldom ſtruck but with 
ſecurity; he ſucceeded in it, and 
nearly cloſed it up. 

The victory appeared to be juſt 
hovering over Johnſon 3 for beſides 
the loſs of half his fight; Perrins, 
at this time, looked to be much out 
ef wind, turning himfelf, whenever 
he fell, on his belly to recover it. 


Another hard blow followed on 


hs noſe, which, to appearance, ſhew- 
ed as if it had been cut through. 
Bets now run very high—and odds 
offered with ſo vaſt a difference as a 
hundred to ten, | 1 

In a few rounds, however, Per- 
nns much regained his breath, and 
fooght with freſh vigour, and di- 
refed a blow which took place in 
Johnſon's right eye. | 

The next half hour was obſti- 
pately Kept ap, during which John- 
lon received numberleſs hits; but 
dot plied with a power to do much 
mrm. In his torn, it may well be 
oppoſed he was not idle, but dealt 
dout him with ſome fury. 


Perrins now, as a laſt ſtake, had 


ourie to a blow with the back of 
W hand, which . ſtood. him in ſome 
ad, and annoyed his opponent at 
ft greatly-»but after, receiving 


" or three ſtrokes in that way, 
jinſon,” with his collected 7 
"nc now to guard againſt it. 
Foiled at this, his vtmoſt effort, 
n recetying a full blow under the ways 


* 


hoor and 4 quarter. 


1 


* 


ear, Perrins gave in—having main 
tained the moſt ſevere battle almoſt- 
ever beheld, for the ſpace of an 


Perrins, at his firſt ſetting-to, 
kept his guard cloſe to his body, 
ſeldom altering it, and coolly wait- 
ing for the attack of his adverſary. 
Seeing Johnſon, however, repeat- 
edly ſhifring and running round the 
ſtage, he attributed it to fear, and 
preſſed him cloſe. By a frequency 
of this practice, he winded himſelf, 
and was oftentimes induced to ſtrike 
out of all meaſure, 

Along blow, underneath, he was 
particularly fond of aiming, and 
on which he depended, bat it did 
not once ſucceed. ene 

In reſources he was always fruit- 
ful—if he miſſed in one, he had 
recourſe to another ſuch as back 
handed blow the long one noticed 
Land an attempt to trip up the ad- 
variced foot of his opponent—Theſe . 
were all put in uſe occaſionally, © __ 

Too much'reliance was placed in 
ſtrength, and that ſtrength would 
certainly have prevailed; had iĩt un - 
dergone a previous exerciſe. Some - 
thing too was to be attributed to 
the want of a proper ſecond; not 
but that Perrins's brother was ac- 
tive and attentive, | yet he wanted 
that art, and, may be, that petu- 
lance, which ſeemed to be no mean 
excellence in the ſecond of John- 
. a — Mees 

Of Johnſon's ng; little need 
be ſaid—it belag fo 57 — 
All that differed from his uſual cou 
duct here, was a perpetual ſhift 
copied, as it ſeemed, from Ward; 
ſo different from his cuſtom, that 
the ſpectators — hooted at his 
ſabterfuges. © Scarcely throughout 
the battle did he dare attack; al- 
waiting for the aſſault. Much 
[R]3 


- 
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* 


may be ſaid i be 2 * when 

er to againſt 

Th lage on ab they fought 

4 by 24 feet, erected on a 

| gion a Ho t of ground within 


Yy a wall and re on 
3 er * W Krongly 1 
When n ommenced, t e 
mob b N gl — afterwards 
were extremely orderly. 
Talletos, and Mr. Mea - 
dow from Birmingham, were the 
umpires. 
Bil and joe Ward, were John 
ſon s ſecond and bottle-holder.—— 
Perrins brother, and Pickard, thoſe 
Perrins, 
The door money amounted to 
near 700 l. 
Above three thouſand people wi 
were within the quadrangle, 


Ferrive, at this place, was only a 
pre lude to ſimilar conteſts ; and the 
difcomfture of the Birmingham hero 

| Wah unfortanately, but too omi- 


all his eguntry men who 85 
oy „ 4 
n 
— Johnſon, but 
| 2 t one o'clock — 9 9 


the liſts after him; 
Friday 9 «. dreadful tonflit of 
| 8 acombs 
ig Ben, the 
quondam 
| Who had paid forfeit, that Perrins 
be indulged. 2 
; E A entered the ri ring ; after 


the- uſual * of n 
. they /et-r0. * 
wh. ne, Big Ben » was | 
ven times; from this cir- 


prone Gn the bets. were conlider- 
againſt, him; but recovering 
his Dye be attached his antago- 
the utmo ferocity, and 
lowed up.bis blows with fo 2 
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the combs? ſecond and bottle -holder we 
oY which was defended on two 


The battle between Johnſon and 


tory, which before ſeemed doubt. 
1 was now declared in his fl. 


"Bill Ward was ſecond, Joe Ward 
bottle- holder, to Big Ben. |. 


have not learned. 

The N for one hundred 
pounds a ſide; and Jacombs, the 
ually unſueceſsſul, fought in a 
ſtile far ſuperior to Perrins, „ 

he ſeemed to poſſeſs the ſame dif 

proportion to his antagoniſt, bei 
at lea three ſtone tt T 
In about a a quarter of /an hour 
after theſe champions quitted the 
ſta George the brewer; and 
Pickard, - (Perrins's ſecond) had 
perhaps the moſt bloody conflid 
that Lin ever remembered upon any 
This battle, though fought 
t any attempt at manceuvrs 
or —_— whatſoever, laſted half ay 
hour; and our correſpondent addy, 
that leſs humanity, between may 


— CE) ris, 


and man, was abſolutely impoſible. 
Savage ferocity ſeemed to poles 
the minds of he combatants, who, 
in their thirſt for victory, were al- 
moſt tranſporte d to madneſs ; and 
Pickard, in won 3s — ſo dread- 
fully ——— about the face, that it I bey 
would have been impoſſible for hin en 
to be recognized by his moſt int. n 
mate frie In this fituation be ih 
8 reſigned the palm ol Wi ont 
OO: to gas the er. dern 
Mayo 
. — — — — Counc 
Account of their 22 Fury \ oh 
ho om Cre wb. 
dug, June 25. w 


HEIN Majeſties, with the 

three eldeſt Princeſſes, (Pris 

25 _—_— —— 
en 

« a mordin 


morning, on their journey to Wey- 
mouth; and at ten minutes after 
three in the afternoon arrived at 
Lyndhprſt, ip . health.—In 
their way, Sir Charles Mills, wha 
holds the manor of Langley on 
condition of preſenting the King 
with a brace of white greyhounds 
with filver collars, coupled with à a 
gold chain, and. led with a filken 
ring whenever his Majeſty paſſes 
the foreſt, waited on his 
= and performed the coye- 
nant. In like manner all the keep- 
ers, ip their green uniform, with 
round hats laced with gold, deco- 
rated with ribbands inſcribed,” God 
ſave the King, met their Majeſties at 
the entrance of the foreſt, and rode 
with them to the King's houſe. The 
concourle of people that lined the 
wad was aſtoniſhing. —The Duke 
of Glouceſter received their Majeſ- 
ties at the King's houſe, which in 
the evening was 
minated. 

Friday 26. Their Majeſties and 
ide royal ſuite went to Southampton, 
and were received by the corpora- 
hop in their audit-houſe, where a 


Enn 


Tan 30. Their Maieſſies, 
wh their ſuite, arrived at Wey- 
pond abogt four o'clock in the af- 
— — OW Were * 2 the 

, ermen, =" 


n 


1 * walking in proce, wah 
{goers fle ing, i 
ing: God ſaye the 155 At 


er arrival at Glouceſter-lodge, a 


al late of 21 gun as given 
bu the men of war 


þ the Wd, and rezurned. froy * 
diy | CORN Eſp a Gar 11 
*. ie wk — 1 . — 2 
min 


d, de e car dut. Aller 
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men, and common council, waited 
on 27 55 with an addreſs, 50 


Tugſday 
bathed is in the 4 
Tburſday 9. The Auge 
came to an anchor in pr - 
222 her arrival was dif, 
ſplendid naval gane 
tle before, five o'clock, f 


4— rowed by ten men * 


and two cutters manned with eight 
each, all in uniform, were ſeen 
coming from Portland-road to the 
Pier in the bay, each command 
by an officer, —At fix their Majeſ- 
ties, the Princeſſes with their Tuite, 
embarked on board the barges, an 
were rowed into. Portland-roa 
The barge that carried their Ma- 
— was the 24 1g W þ 
ent on purpoſe u 
for their accommodation. Sbe Was 
ſteered by the firſt lieutenant of the 
agnificent, As ſoon as their = 


Jeſties turned Portland Point, in fu 
view of the ſhips of 22 NN 
ſalute of 21 guns from 

place, —The: Hag ſince fax 
finds his health "onfderably 
proved —He uſually riſes at 
walks, the Parade tall eig e 1 2 
breakfaſt * K Lu Y 

dines at 4 mea 70 
wmepade with 

ceſſre till — 5 in the 1 —.— 
vided the weather is fine. 
Manar 13. Their, Majeſtie 


malic notpei thſtanding the rain and 
in 2 .barg 
ther . — 
mage 2 hört excurßon round 


Southampton frigate, w 
dowe ver, they found reel 


Ay half. after three the 
and landed. at the Fier: e en 
Thur x On a 

Ra 425 


— — — ———'—— — — 
= 
— > — = _ — = 


- 
e es p ee i — wo . 
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bore the rolling of the ſea with 


their Majefties, with the Princeſſes, 
embarked at the quay, and were 
rowed round che' Magnificent on 
board the Southampton. Both theſe 
ſhips were manned, ang richly 
drefſed, and made a fine appear- 
ance; Very ſoon after the royal 
viſitors were on board, the South- 
ampton weighed, and ſtood out of 
the bay for the channel. After 
failing round Portland, and in the 
moyth of the channel; at half paſt 
two their Majeſties returned, and 
Janded at the Pier. | 
* Weaneſday 15. Their Majeſties, 
in the evening, went to the play. 
Mr. Hughes, the manager, intended 
erecting a ſuperb box for the royal 
family; but their Majefties with 
great condeſcenſion forbad it. 
hree rows were therefore raiſed in 
front for | their accommodation; 
aud over the center was placed a 
beautiful canopy of crimſon ſatin, 
richly fringed with gold, which had 
à very effect. . 
' Thar/day 16. © Their Majeſties 
—— the fine ſeut of Mr. Pitt, at 
ipgfton, near Dorcheſter,” In the 
evening they went on board the 


* 


Magnificent in the bay. 
PE Mende 20. Their Majeſties 


mbarked very early in their boats, 
to 85 on board the Southampton, 
Which they accompfiſhed about ten, 


thobgh it blew freſti with à hollow 


ſea; The frigate on- their entrance 
Jnſtantly pat to ſea; and was Bull 
dowy by one. ' The King and Prin- 
celſes"experienced*little” or nd in- 


yenience from far out to 
dur her Majeſty was very ſea- 
nch and it was with great di ulty 
de kept from falntipg till ſhe 
reached che ſhore; When ſhlanded 
e noe quite & well (ak 


Fo eng 


war Gra 


Abe ere 


A 


aſtoniſhing firmneſs. 
Tueſday 21. Notwithſtanding 
her Majeſty's indiſpoſition the day 
before, ſhe was not ſo much daunted 
as to truſt his Majeſty to the pexil 
of the ſea without her friendly care; 
At eleven their Majeſties went again 
in their barges from the new pier, 
on board the Southampton, when 
ſhe weighed and ftood out for the 
channel. After a pleaſant trip of 
five hours, they returned, and were 
landed at the pier, whence they 
walked to Glouceſter-houſe to din. 
ner. . 
» Weazneſday 22. His Majeſty ba- 
thed in the ſex early, and walked 
on the ſands till breakfaſt; Soon 
after ten the Royal Family with their 
attendants embarked on board the 
Southampton, which ſoon weighed 
and put to ſea, with'a ſmart breeze 
at S. W. After acruize of ſeveral 
hours, on an unruffled ocean, they 
put back by her Majeſty's deſire. 
Friday 24. The royal party 
went on board the Magnificent in 
the Bay, where they lay at anchor 
till two o'clock, while the South. 
ampton kept manceuvring round 
the men of war, 1. 
Monday Aug. 3. His Majeſy 
having fignified his pleaſure to make 
his long-1ntended viſit to Lulworth 
caſtle; the ancient and hoſpitable 
ſeat of Mr. Weld, the South» 
ampton was | 2 - 
convey their Majeſties and ſuite 
to car delightful ſeat; bot bot, 
wind and tide proving contrary 
they were more than hx hours on 
their age. At four in the af- 
ternoon, the company were (afely 
landed on the beach, and eo: 
in their on catriages [two miles] 
to the caſtle. As ſoon as they f- 
prodehed the gate, they wets 1 


by the country-people for ſome 
miles round, aſſembled in ſporting 
groups about the caſtle, with muſic 


joy ; and, on their entrance, were 
received with the utmoſt politeneſs 
by Mr. Weld and family. On af- 
cending the ſteps, eight of the 
children, dreſſed in uniform, and 
placed one above another, joined in 
chorus, ſinging God ſave the 
King,” as their Majeſties entered 
the veſtibule. Their Majeſties, 
tighly gratified, ſtaid and partook 
of an elegant collation, ſerved in 
new gilt plate, and diſplayed in 
the higheſt taſte. They then were 
ed conducted to the beautiful chapel, 
where they heard an anthem per- 
formed in ſo excellent a ſtyle, 
he that their Majeſties could not 
ed help expreſſing their approbation 


nftrumental. The rg of the 
hey alle fired a royal ſalute both on 

weir Majeſties approach, and at 
nty their departure: and though they 
* were {ix hours in beating - up, they 
hot were not more than two on their 
* return, Their Majeſties were land- 
ed at the pier at Weymouth at a 
me after nine, in high ſpirits, 


11 wing ate, drunk, and ſung, the 
ake ole trip. | 5 

oth Tuſday 4. The Royal Family 
ade e Weymouth early, in order to 


nit Sherborn caſtle, the ſeat of 
d Digby. [1 
daturday 8. At eight o'clock the 
ey. council met at Glouceſter- 
lle, which did not break up till 
welye z after which their Majeſties, 
«onpanied by the Duke of Leeds, 
a ſhort trip at ſea, in the 
wthampton, for three hours; and 
in the evening the whole Court 
en {0 the play. This day a long 


playing, in the higheſt extaſy of 


of the performers, both vocal and 
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liſt of psomotions took place in 
Council. | 

Sunday 9. The Royal Family at- 
tended divine ſervice in the morning, 
accompanied by the Duke of Leeds, 
Mr. Pitt, and molt of the miniſters 
who compoſed the Privy-council 
the day before. In the evenin 
they went to Stacie's rooms, — 
continued there till a late hour. 

Thurſday 13. Their Majeſties, 
with their whole ſuite, ſet off for 
Plymouth; for which port the 
Southampton ſet fail the ſame 
day. 

On their arrival at Exeter, in the 
evening, they were met at the 
bounds of the city by the Mayor 
and Corporation, with an excel. 
lent band of muſic; and, at the 
entrance of the city, the Kin 
was preſented with the keys, which 
his Majeſty politely returned, ſay- 
ing. They are already in very 
good hands. The Royal Family 
were then conduQed to the Deanery,' 
where, after ſhewing themſelves 
at the windows, to gratify the 
eager curiosity of the populace, 
they partook of an elegant ſupper 
provided for them by the Dean. 


Friday 14. About eleven o'clock” 


in the morning, the Mayor and 
Corporation attended with an ad- 
dreſs, followed by an addreſs from 
the clergy of the dioceſe. Theſe 
ceremonies over, the Royal Part 

proceeded to view the cathedral,” 
where the organ was touched by 
Mr. Jackſon, and the choir ſung 
Te Deum laudamus in a maſterly 
ſtyle. They then, attended by 
the Mayor, Dean, &c. p | 
to view every thing curious or in- 


tereſting that was to be ſeen, and 


returned, to dine at the Dean's. 


In their journey, on, TR 


8 
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at, Axminſter, they ſtopped to fee 
the carpet manufactory, and were 
ſhewn the whole proceſs. The 

ave orders for ſeveral pi 
and a handſome ſum was left to 
de diftributed among the work- 


le. 
= 1;. The Royal Family, 
with their ſuite, ſet off for Plymouth, 
about nine in the morning; and 
- about three in the afternoon reached 
Saltram-houſe, the ſeat of Lord 
Horingdon, near Plymouth. Their 
— was announced by a royal 
ſalute. In the evening Saltram- 
houſe was brilliantly illuminated. 
Monday 17. Their Majeſties and 
the Princeſſes left Saltram-houſe 
about nine in the morning. , 
er 


the entrance of the town of By 
mouth, were received u 
4 triumphal arch by the Mayor 
and Corporation, and condu 
to the bottom of Stonehouſe- 
lane, where the Corporation took 


leave. 
About eleven they reached the 
Dock, where they were received 
by the troops in garriſon, and 
by a feu de joye. The can- 
non on the ramparts were fired, 
and- were anſwered by another 
ſalute from the fort at Plymouth. 
Their. Majefties alighted at Com- 
miſſioner Laforey's in the Dock- 
yard, where they were received by 
os Rack of Cheſterhteld, Chatham, 
and. Howe. 
Alter taking ſome refreſhment, 
the Royal Family went on board 
the Impregnetile, of 90 guns, Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Bickerton. As 
their Majeſties aſcended the Im- 
pregnable, a royal ſalute was fired, 
as well from her as from every 
other ſhip in the harbour and in 


Sound. The citadel and ſmall 
|. paid the ſame reſpect. The 


Ll 


es, 


Lynx, à Dutch ſhip of war, 2h 
dreſſed ſhip and ſaluted. Their Ma. 
jeſties ſtayed on board near an hour, 
A ſoon as their Majeſties pu 
off from the Impregnable, the 
ſtandard and admiralty flags ven 
hauled down, and in their ſtead, 
in leſs than a minute, the fhi 
was drefſed in all the variega 
colours that the world could ſupply. 
A "el hand{ame cutter, rowed 
by fix fine young women, and 
ſteered by a ſeventh, all habited 
in looſe white 2 with nankeen 
ſafegyards, and black bonnets, each 
wearing a ſaſh acroſs her ſhouiders 
of royal purple, with Long ly Y 


their Majeſties ! in gold, accon- WW full 
panied the royal barge till it re- WW faly 
turned to ſhore, man 
At half after three, his Majeſu, bi 
the Queen, and Princeſſes, left the WW jelly 
Dock, and proceeded, in flate- WW the 
barges, up Catwater to Saltran, WW ado 
attended by an immenſe number of WW The 
oops, barges, and boats; the fort, bine 
1 the ſhips at anchor, and laily Wang 
all the guns in the park, Caluting WW liter 
them as they paſſed.” each 
Tue/day 18. This day the Na nent 
Review took place.—About eight Wl cannc 
in the morning, his Majeſty ww nnd 
rowed on board the Southampton. u the 
in the Sound. At half after nine In 
the Southampton got under wa,, both 
The Duke of Richmond attendedMWirt li 
in his yacht. In a few minve eal, 


the firſt ſhip in the fleet appeared mer 
off Statton Height, ſteerin dx : 


weſt, the wind eaſt, with Rople 
points to the ſouth, blowing Ul op, 

entle breeze. When the. King er the 

ip had weathered Mowſtone Poi wee » 
2 dn the photo of irs 2 biced | 
and fired one gun. At our. 
the Eds was beautiful beyond de after an 
ſcription, ' there being abo "ine ct 
hundred different fels, wn | His 


god in motion, and the ſhore 
24 80 ſpectators. 
The feet formed in two ſeparate 


nes of battle. Capt. M*<Bride, 
: pe Cumberland, with three 
: Aber ſhips, formed a line a-head, 
| ed for the enemy. _ 
ommodore Goadall, in the Car- 
; natic, formed the line with the 
. other ſhips. As ſoon as he got up 
di the enemy's rear, he engaged. 
ad The next ſhip paſſed to wind- 
ed ward, and attacked the next ſhip 


1 bead, and fo till the rear ſhip of 
the Britiſh line was oppoſite the 
yan of the enemy. | a 
When the Southampton came in 
full view of the fleet, a general 
ſalute took place; after this cere- 
any was ended, and the Captains 
having been introduced to his Ma- 
jelly, as he paſſed the line of baitle, 
the diſpoſitions were made for an 
a0, WY ation between the two diviſions. 
Ide Magnificeat had by this time 


jined the ſecond line. After 
\kly BN manceavring for ſome time upon 
ting  dilſerent tacks, in order te bring 
each other to action, the engage- 
anal vevt began with a moſt furious 


out cannonade between the two Com- 
nuß anders; the others ſpeedily joined 


chin the thundering ſeſtivity. . 

ine In about a quarter of an hour, 
way. both fleets wearing weſtward,” the 
ae en line gave way, and were furi- 


aul aſſailed by the ſecond, and 
Nr in their flight by Capt. 

ride, the Commodore. The 
Rople on ſhare conceived it was 
ul over, but they were miſtaken, 
| the French line (as it was called) 
dre upon the larboard tack, and 
led the Engliſh with redoubled 
eur. This continued until half 
er ane, when they were a ſecond 
une obliged to give way. 


e e recuped, highly 
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ed with his excurſion, about 
| half after three, under a ſalute of 
the fort, &c. 5 
accompanied by any of the Royal 
Family, left Saltram, and went jo 
the Victualling Office, to examine 
the ſtate of the proviſions. He 
ordered a caſk to be opened, and 
a piece to be taken out, and ſent to 
Saltram, for his own taſting. He 
then vifited the Lower Fort, the 
citadel, the ramparts, the ſtorehouſe, 
and laſt of all the ſubterraneous 
works, the mines, &c. in which 
no perſan but the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord George Lenox (the 
Governor), and the Chief Engi- 
neer, was permitted to accompany 
him. When he mounted the upper 
— of the garriſon, he was received 
y the Mayor and Corporation, the 
Invalids, and a detachment of the 
South Devon militia, their muſic 
playing God ſave the King, and 
who attended in his walk round 
the ramparts. When he came to 
the Governor's houſe, the Mayor 
and Corporation were admitted tothe 
Royal preſence, and a dutiful and 
loyal addreſs was preſented, and 
molt gracioufly received. The Cor- 
poration had the honour of kiffing 
hands. His Majeſty; left the fort, 
and proceeded by water to the Gun 
Wharf, and furveyed the ordnance. | 
Friday 21. Their Majeſties viſits 
ed Mount Edgcumbe.—Qn their 
laading, fixteen young maidens, 


dreiſcd in white, preceded the Royal 


Pair, — roſes, carnations, and 
myrtles; and when they came to 
the ſteps that lead to the grand 
arcade, each maiden, on her knee, 
eſented a curious flower to their 
ajeſties, which was graciouſſy re- 
— ho. ans oh! Ch 
were ſumptuous and elegant. 4 
b 


* 
—— — —ʒ· —— — — 


et, Axminſter, they ſtopped to fee 


the carpet manufactory, and were 
ſhewn the whole proceſs. The 


ave orders for ſeveral pieces, 


and 1 ſum was left to 


_ "ie * among the work- 


* TY 1;. The Royal Family, 
with their ſvite, ſet off for Plymouth, 
about. nine in the morning; and 


- about three in the afternoon reached 


Saltram-houſe, the ſeat of Lord 
2 , near Plymouth. Their 
arrival was announced by a royal 
ſalute. In the evening Saltram- 
houſe was brilliantly illuminated. 

Monday 17. Their Majeſties and 
the Princeſſes left Saltram-houſe 
about nine in the morning. At 


tze entrance of the town of . 
er 


mouth, they were received u 

4 triumphal arch by the Mayor 

and Corporation, and condu 

to the bottom of Stonehouſe- 

2 where the Corporation took 
ve. 

About eleven they reached the 


Dock, where they were received 


= 


by the troops in garriſon, and 
Gluted by a feu de joye. The can- 
non on . ramparts were fired, 
and- were anſwered by another 
ſalute from the fort at Þirmonch, 
Their 7 alighted at Com- 
miſſioner Laforey's in the Dock- 
yard, where they were received by 


the Earls of Cheſterfield, Chatham, 
Howe 


and. X 

After taking ſome refreſhment, 
the Royal Family went on board 
the. 19. able, of 90 guns, Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Bickerton. As 
their Majeſties aſcended the Im- 
pregnable, a royal ſalute was fired, 
as well her as from every 
other ſhip in the harbour and in 

Sound. The. citadel and ſmall 
ſorts paid the ſame reſpect. The 


/ 
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Lynx, .a Dutch ſhip of war, al 
drefled ſhip and ſaluted. Their Ma. 
jeſties ſtayed on board near an hour. 

| ſoon as their Majeſties put 
off from the Impregnable, the 
ſtandard and admiralty flags wer 
hauled down, and in their ſtead, 
in leſs than a minute, the hi 
was dreſſed in all the 4. 
colours that the world could ſupply. 

A very handſome cutter, rowed 
by fix fine. young women, and 
ſteered by a ſeventh, all habited 
in looſe white gowns, with nankeen 
ſafeguards, and black bonnets, each 
wearing a ſaſh acroſs her ſhoulders 
of royal purple, with Long la 
their Majeſties ! in gold, accon- 
panied the royal barge till it re. 
turned to ſhore. 

At half after three, his Majeſty, 
the Queen, and Princeſſes, left the 
Dock, and proceeded, in flate- 
barges, up Catwater to Saltram, 
attended - an immenſe number of 

oops, barges, and boats; the fort, 

the ſhips at anchor, and laſtly 
all the guns in the park, ſaluting 
them as they paſſed. 

Tue/day 18. This day the Navi 
Review took place.—About eight 
in the morning, his Majeſty was 
rowed on board the Southampton, 
in the Sound. At half after nine 
the Southampton got under way. 
The Duke of Richmond attended 
in his yacht. In a few minute: 
the firſt ſhip in the fleet appeared 
off Statton Height, ſteering due 
weſt, the wind eaſt, with tw 
points to the ſouth, blowing # 

entle breeze. When the. King 

ip had weathered Mowſtone Point. 
ſhe deſcried the whole of the fleet 
and fired one gun. At this ume 
the view was beautiful 5 — 1 
ſcription, there bein r 
hundred different velſels, 191. 


aud yachts in motion, and the ſhore 
eovered with ſpectators. 

The fleet formed in two ſeparate 
lines of battle. Capt. M*<Bride, 
in the Cumberland, with three 
ather ſhips, formed a line a-head, 

for the enemy. | 
mmodore Goodall, in the Car- 
date, formed the line with the 
other ſhips. As ſoon as he got up 
with the enemy's rear, he engaged. 

The next ſhip paſſed to wind- 
yard, and attacked the next ſhip 
bead, and fo till the rear ſhip of 
the Britiſh line was oppofite 
yan of the enemy. | 6 

When the Southampton came in 
full view of the fleet, a general 
flute took place; after this cere- 
nqny was ended, and the Captains 
having been introduced to his Ma- 
jelly, as he paſſed the line of baitle, 
the diſpoſitions were made for an 
ation between the two diviſions. 
The Magnificeat had by this time 
jined the ſecond line. After 
nanæuvring for ſome time upon 
different tacks, in order te bring 
exch other to action, the engage- 
nent began with a moſt furious 
ſannonade between the two Com- 
dandets; the others ſpeedily joined 
u the thundering ſeſtiyity. 

In about a quarter of an hour, 
both fleets wearing weſtward, the 
in line gave way, and were furi- 
wly aſſailed by the ſecond, and 
Ar in their flight by Capt. 

Bride, the Commodore. Ihe 
Rople on ſhare conceived it was 
ul over, but they were miſtaken, 
Fn the French line (as it was called) 
Wore upon the larboard tack, and 
ied the Engliſh with redoubled 
eur. This continued until half 
Iſer one, when they were a ſecond 
une obliged to give way. 
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leaſed with his excurſion, about 
alf after three, under a ſalute of 
the fort, &c. | 
Thur/day 20. His Majeſty, un- 
accom 
Family, left Saltram, and went jo 
the Victualling Office, to examine 
the ftate of the proviſions. He 
ordered a caſk to be opened, and 
a piece to be taken out, and ſent to 
Saltram, for his own taſting. He 
then vifited the Lower Fort, the 
citadel, the ramparts, the ſtorehouſe, 
and laſt of all the ſubterraneous 


the works, the mines, &c. in which 


no perſan but the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord George Lenox (the 
Governor), and the Chief Engi- 
neer, was permitted to accompany 
him. When he mounted the upper 
— of the garriſon, he was received 

y the Mayor and Corporation, the 


Invalids, and a detachment of the 


South Devon militia, their muſic 
playing ** God ſave the King, and 
who attended in his walk round 
the ramparts. When he came to 
the Governor's houſe, the Mayor 
and Corporation were admitted tothe 
Royal preſence, and a dutiful and 
loyal addreſs was preſented, and 
moſt gracioufly received. The Cor- 
poration had the honour of kiſſing 
hands. His Majeſty left the fort, 
and proceeded by water to the Gun 
Wharf, and furveyed the ordnance. , 
Friday 21. Their Majeſties viſits 
ed Mount Edgcumbe.— On their 
laading, fixteen young maidens, 
dreiſed in white, preceded the Royal 
Pair, ſtrewing roles, carnations, and 
myrtles; and when they came to 
the ſteps that lead to the grand 
arcade, each maiden, on her knee, 
eſented a curious flower to their 
ajeſties, which was graciouſly re- 
ceived. The dinner and deſert 
were ſumptuous and elegant. po 
b 


panied by any of the Royal 


At ſix the King 
water, accompanied by a large fleet 
of boats and barges, and was rowed 
through the Sound of Saltram. 

Saturday 22. The Royal Family 
viſited Marſlow, the ſeat of Mr. 
Hayward, ſituated on the banks of 
the Tamar. The woods belonging to 
this gentleman extend nearly three 
miles down the river, in the molt 
ſtriking and romantic ſituations. 
Several new roads were cut through 
theſe woods, for the accommoda- 


tion of the Royal Viſitors, who ſpent 


two hours in admiration of their 


' beauties, and repeated their viſit on 


Monday the 24th, | 

The two following days were 
ſpent in exploring the courſe of 
the Tamar, On Wedneſday, they 


| Janded at Kitley, an ancient ſeat 


of the Edgecumbe family, ſituated 
abour fourteen miles up the Tamar, 


' 'Friumphal cars, with four wheels 


each, and two ponies, were provid- 
ed to convey their Majeſties and 
the Prineeſſes to the caſtle, which 
Rands on a proud eminence, about a 

uarter of a mile from the banks of 
the river. On their arrival at the 
outer gate 21 pateraroes were fired. 
After viewing the ancient curioſities 
of the caſtle, amongſt which are 
ſeveral pieces of old armour, and 


partaking of ſome refreſhment, the 


whole party reimbarked, and re- 
turned to Saltram at two in the af- 
ternoon, highly gratified by the no- 
velty of the freſh-water navigation. 

The next morning they left Sal- 
tram, on their return to Weymouth. 


| Before his Majeſty's departure, he 
leaſed to confer 


was graciouſly 
the honour of knighthood on Tho- 
mas: Bayard, Eſq; Captain of the 
Impregnable, who had the bonour 
to ſteer his Majeſty's barge in his ex- 
curſiona during his ſtay at this port. 
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retired, and took 


, Friday 28. Their Majeſties 2. 
rived at Weymouth ; where Lord 
Thurlow, and ſeveral other great 
officers of ſtate, waited to attend 
the King in Council. 

Monday 31. 'The weather, which 
for ſome days paſt had proved un- 
favourable, cleared-up; and their 
Majeſties recommenced their ſea. 
excurſions. - | 

The Queen this day preſented 
to Captain Douglas, a ſmall gold 
medallion of the ſhip he commands, 
to be given by him to Mrs. Doug. 
las, as an' ornament to be worn 
about, her neck; and which the 
ladies of her Majeſty's ſuite are 
likewiſe in poſſeſſion of. 

Friday 4. His Majeſty bathed, 
and afterwards took his uſual exer- 
ciſe on horſeback. | In this excurſion 
he was overtaken by a ſmart ſhower, 
and returned dripping wet ; but 
fortunately took no cold. | 

Saturday The whole Royal 
Family, with their ſuite, made 
an agreeable trip, on board the 
Southampton; and were ſo well 
ſatigfed with their excurſion, 
that they extended the uſual di- 
tance, and exceeded confider- 
ably the wonted time of their re- 
turn. Notwithſtanding which, they 
honoured the theatre with their 
preſence in the evening, when Mr, 
Chalmers, from the Dublin thes- 
tre, made his firſt appearance, in 
the character of Marplot, and ww 
favourably received. : 

Sunday 6, The Royal Family 
attended divine-ſervice on 
the Magnificent. The Rev. Mr, 
Clifton officiated, and delivered 
an excellent diſcourſe on the 2 
ter-deck, of which the Nigg; 
Queen, and Royal Family, occupied 
the ſtarboard fide, under the qui 
ter-deck awning. The lee 
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i leſt, contained the Nobleſſe. In 
e centre of the quarter-deck fat 
be officers of the ſhip ; and behind 
em were placed the ſhip's com- 
any and. marines, who formed 
\emſelves into a creſcent. 
As ſoon as ſervice was over, 
eir Majeſties went forward to the 
jergyman, and thanked him for 
i ſermon, and the Queen expreſſed 
der with to have it tranſcribed. — 
de Princeſs Elizabeth, with her 
wonted good-hamour and affability, 
ent to the foremoſt part of the 
pangway, for the curioſity of ſeeing 
he ſeamen's dinner ſerved to them; 
where ſhe remained near ten mi- 
utes, ſeemingly highly delighted. 
At two o'clock, his Majeſty, 
ter partaking of ſome refreſh- 
ments-in the great cabin, deſired 


his boat might be manned ; when | 


ie (ame etiquette took place as on 
lisentr4, viz. manning the yards and 
cheering. WS: 
Monday 5, Their Majeſties viſited 
ion: Abbey, and were received 
u the entrance by Lord Milton and 
Mis Damer. Green baize, ſtrew- 
| with flowers, was ſpread from 
e carriage to the ' houſe. The 
Praceſs Royal, Lady Courtoun, 
and Miſs Damer, got into an open 
ariage, drawn by fix grey-ponies, 
wunted by three poſtillions. The 
Priaceſſes Auguſta and Elizabeth, 
mth Lady Waldegrave, accompani- 
ethem in the ſame kind of vehicle. 
tis Majeſty, . Lord Milton, and 
tendants; rode on horſeback. 
They went round the grounds, and 
newed the ſurrounding country. 
be company returned about four 


Flock to: dinner, which was ſump- 
n and elegant, and worthy of the 
Rojal Gueſts. Their Majeſties left the 
lodge about half after fix, and arriv- 
lu Glouceſter-lodge at balf after 


nine, well pleaſed with their viſit. 
Tueſday 8. In the evening, a 
ſelect party met at Glouceſter. . 
houſe, by invitation of their Ma. 
jeſties, to dance and ſup. | The 
Noblemen who had the honour of 
ſtanding up with the Princeſſes were 
the Lords Weſtmorland, Chatham, 
Cheſterfield, and Courtoun; ten 
couple were as many as they could 
muſter, and they did not break up 
till near three in the morning. 
This feſtival was in celebration 
of their Majeſties marriage, it being 
the annivertary of that happy event. 
The three following days were 
ſpent in excurſions upon the ſea on 
board the Southampton; and his Ma- 


jeſty was pleaſed to confer the hon- 


our of knighthood on Andrew Snape 
Douglas, captain of the Southamp- 
ton frigate. a 

Menday 14. This day the Royal 
Family took their departure from 
Weymouth. On the King's ſtep- 
ping into his coach, the guns from 
the "batrery were fired, and the ſa- 


lute returned by the Magnificent 


and Southampton, wlth every ſhip 
in the harbour. 8 

In the evening, the Royal Fa- 
mily arrived at Longleat, the ſeat 
of the Marquis of Bath, where they 


reſted during the night, and the 


next day were entertained - with 
viewing the delightful profpetts 
that every where ſurround that 
beautiful manſion. 
On the 16th, they ſat out from 
Longleat, about eleven :ofclock, 
and arrived at Tottenham Park, 


the ſeat of Lord Ayleſbury, about 


four in the afternoon. Here they 
were not leſs magnificently receiv- 
ed, nor leſs aſſid uouſly attended. 
Whatever could charm the eye, or 
gratify taſte, abounded fa ull 
On 


profuſion. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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On the 17th, they left Totten- 


ham Park about ten in the morn- 


ing; and, | 
On the 18th, their Majeſties and 


Princeſſes arrived at Windſor, about 


three in the afternoon, in full 


| health, and joyous ſpirits. 


— 


A x —_ —— _ a — 


Carre& and authentic Copies of the 


Twwelwe Propoſitions, ſubmitted, on 
Tee Curing, by Mr. Wilber- 
_ force, to the Configderation of the 
\ Committee, to whom the Report of 
* the Privy Council, yarious Petitions 
"for the Abolition of the SLAVE 
+ TRADE, and other Papers relative 
therato, had been referred: which 
Fes Propofitions were, by Con/ent , order. 
e 1 lie on the Table, 
dead. 1. 6 
HAT the number of ſlaves 
1 - © annually carried from the 


: coaſt of Africa, in Britiſh veſſels, 


is 'fuppoled to amount to about 

38, ooo. ; | 
That the number annually car- 

red to the Britiſh Weſt-India 


Iſlands has amounted to about 
22, 500, on an average of four 


years,'to the year 1787 incluſive. 
That the number annually re- 
tained in the ſaid iſlands, as far 


as appears by the cuſtom-houſe 
- accounts, has amounted;” on 'the 


R 


| That much the greater number 


of the Negroes carried away by 


European veſſels are brought from 
the interior parts of the continent 
of Africa, and many of them from a 
very great diſtance, ' oo 


That no preciſe information ap- 
fr 


pears to have been obtained o 
manner in which theſe perſons have 


been made ſlaves. 


But that from the accounts, as 


caſion frequent and cruel 


tries. 


4 38 Wa 12 4 40 - 22 
That the continent of Africz, 


far as any have been procured on 
ſubje&, with reſpect to the flaw 
brought from the interior part of 
Africa, and from the informaticg 
which has been received reſpefting 
the countries nearer to the coal 
the » ſlaves may in general be 
claſſed under ſome of the following 
deſcriptions : | 
1ſt. Prifoners taken in war, her 
ad. Free perſons ſold for debt 
or on account of real or impute | 
crimes, particularly adultery ui ict 
witchcraft, in which caſes they ebe 
frequently fold with their whol 
families, and - ſometimes for Me; 
profit of thoſe by whom they at 
condemned. - 
zdly. Domeſtic ſlaves fold for ti 
profit of their maſlers, in fon 
places at the will of the maſien 
and in ſome places on being car 
demned by them, for real or | 
Ach. Perſons made flaves by 
rious acts of oppreſſion, violence 
or fraud, committed either. by ti 
princes and chiefs of thoſe cot 
tries on their ſubjeQs, or prin 
individuals on each other, or lafl 
by Europeans, engaged in 
trafic. > - 2290 


' III. * 
"That the trade carried on Þ 


European nations on the coalt en 
Africa, for the purchaſe of {lavei 


has neceſſarily a tendency to © 


amopg the natives, to produce ut 
juſt convictipus and puniſhment 
for pretended or aggravated crime 
to encourage acts of "oppreiudt 
violence, and fraud, and to obi 


the natural courſe of civilizati 
and” improvement in thoſe cout 
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ö preſent ſtate, farniſhes ſeveral 
Juahls articles of commerce, 
zghly important to the trade and 
nafactures of this kingdom, and 
ich are in a great meaſure pecu- 
x to that quarter of the globe. 
that the foil and climate have 
bound by experience well 
bpted to the production of other 
cles, with which we are now 
der wholly or in a great part 
pplied by foreign nations, 
That an extenſive commerce with 
rica in theſe commodities might 
bably be ſubſtituted in the place 
that which is now carried on in 


res, ſo as at leaſt to afford a re- 


| for the ſame quantity of goods 
has annually been carried thither 
pritiſh veſſels :. and laſtly, that 
th a commerce might reaſonably 


expefted to increaſe in propor- 


| to the progreſs of civilization 
| improvement on that conti- 


nt. 

„ | 
That the Slave T'rade has been 
nd by experience to be peculiarly 


urious and deſtructive to the Bri- 
ſeamen, who have been em 


ed therein. And that the mor- 
yy among them has been much 
er than in his Majeſty's ſhips 
oned on the coaſt of Africa, 
lan has been uſual in Britiſh veſ- 
I" "4 other trade. + 
| VI. 

at the mode of tranſporti 
faves from Africa to the Welt 


er, neceſſarily expoſes them to 


If and grievous ſufferings, for 
© da regulations can provide 
equate remedy ; and that in 
quence thereof, a large pro- 
u of them has annually pe- 
during the voyage. 
VII. 


at a large proportion of the 


ſlaves fo tranſported has alſo perifh- 
ed in the harbours in the Weſt 
Indies, previous to their bein 
ſold : That this loſs is ſtated by the 
aſſembly of the Iſland of Jamaica, 
at about four and a half per cent. 
of the number imported ; and is by 
medical perſons of experience ia 
that iſland aſcribed in great men- 
ſure to diſeaſes contracted duri 
the voyage, and to the mode of treat- 
ment on board the ſhips, by which 
thoſe diſeaſes have been ſuppreſſed 
for a time, in order to render the 
flaves fit for immediate ſale, 

Fl ; I. 8 

t the loſs of newly · imported 

negroes, within the firſt — years 
after their importation, bears a large 
proportion to the whole number 
imported. 

That the natural increaſe of po- 
pulation among the ſlaves in the 
iſlands appears to have been im- 
peded principally by the following 
cauſes. a 
1. The inequality of the ſexey | 
in the importations from Africa, 

2d, 'The general diſſoluteneſs of 
manners among the flaves, and the 
want of proper regulations for the 
encouragement of . marriages, and 
of reariog children, 

3d. The particular diſeaſes which 
are prevalent among them, and 
which are in ſome inſtances "attri» 


buted to too ſevere labour, or rigo- f 


rous treatment, and in others too 
inſufficient or improper food. | 
4th. Thoſe diſeaſes which affect 
a lar opor tion of negro children 
in 2 and thoſe to which 
the negroes newly imported from 
Africa have been found to be par- 
That the whole number of the 
flayves in the iſland of Jamaica, 
| in 


| 


. * - ä 
8 
0 ; 
- 
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ia 1768, was about 167,000 
That the number in 
1774 was, as ſtated by 
- GovernorKeith, about 193,000 
And that the number in | 
December 1787, as 
ſtated by Lieut. Go- 
vernor Clarke, was | 
- about ' — — — 256,000 
That by comparing theſe numbers 
with the numbers imported into 


and retained in the iſland in the 


ſeveral years from 1768 to 1774 
incluſive, as appearing from the 
accounts delivered to the Com- 
mittee of Trade by Mr. Fuller, 
_ and in the ſeveral years from 1775 


incluſive, to 1787 alſo inclufive, ' 


as appearing by the accounts deli- 
vered in by the Inſpector General, 
and allowing for a loſs of about 
3-224 part by deaths on ſhip-board 
after entry, as ſtated in the reports 
of the Aſſembly of the ſaid iſland 


of Jamaica, it appears, that the 
annual exceſs of deaths above births 


is the iſland, in the whole period 
of 19 years, has been in the pro- 

rtion of 7-8ths per cent. comput- 
ing on the medium number of 
ſlaves in the iſland. during that 
period. That in the firſt fix yeafs 
of the ſaid nineteen, the exceſs of 
deaths was in the proportion of 


rather more than one on every 


hundred on the medium number. 


That in the laſt thirteen years of 
the ſaid nineteen, the exceſs of 


deaths was in the proportion of 
about three-fifths on every hundred 


on the medium number: and that 


a number of flaves, amounting to 


154000, is ſtated by the report) of 


the iſland of Jamaica, to have 
riſhed during the latter period, 


- conſequence of repeated hurri- 


canes, and of the want of foreign 
fypplies of proviſions. 1 4 


That the whole number of ſlay 
in the iſland of Barbadoes wu, ü 
the year 1764, according to the 
account given in to the Committees 
Trade by Mr. Braithwaite, 70,7% 
That in 1774, the number 

was, by the ſame account 74,8, 
In 1780, by 2 68,27 
In 1781, after the hurri- 

cane, according to the 

ſame-account — — 64, 
In 1786, by ditto — — 62,1 

That by comparing theſe nun 
bers with the number imports 
into this- iſland, according to thy 
ſame account, (not allowing fi 
any re- exportatiou) that the an 
nual excels of deaths above birth 
in the ten years, from 1764 t 
1774, was in the proportion « 
about five on every hundred, com 
puting on the medium number 
flaves in the iſland during th 
period. 

That in the ſeven years frat 
1774 to 1780, both incluſive, ti 
exceſs of deaths was in the propo 
tion of about one and one-third « 
_ hundred on the medium nut 

1. 3 

That between the year 1780 


1781, there appears to have been 


decreaſe in the uumber of ſlay 
of about 5000. 
- That in the fix years from 171 
to 1786, both incluſive, the excel 
deaths was in the proportion of n 
leſs than ſeven-eighths in every l 
dred on the mediom number. 
And that in the four years it 
1783 to 1786, both incluſive, 
exceſs of deaths was in the propo 
tion of rather leſs than one-til 
in every hundred on the med! 


number. 


| And that during the whole | 
riod there is no doubt that © 
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ere from the iſland, but 
afderably more in the firſt part 


i this period than in the laſt, 
XII. 


That the accounts from the lee- 


iſlands, and from Dominica, | 


renada, and St. Vincent's, do not 
imiſh ſufficient grounds for com- 
ming the ſtate of population in 
be ſaid iſlands at different periods, 
th the number of ſlaves which 
ze been from time to time im- 
xted into the ſaid iflands, and 
worted there from. But that from 
be evidence which has been re- 
wed reſpecting the preſent ſtate 
theſe iſlands, as well as of Ja- 
aica and Barbadoes, and from a 
cnfideration of the means of ob- 
ating the cauſes which have 
therto operated to impede the 
atural increaſe of the ſlaves, and 
leſſening the demand for manual 
hour, without diminiſhing the 
ft of the planter, it appears that 
d confiderable or permanent in- 
wenience would reſult from diſ- 
ainung the farther importation of 
can ſlaves. | 


* 


HE public ſtatue of the late 
Sir G. Savile, Bart, is at 
beth finiſhed, and erected in York 
tedral, It is fixed on an ele- 
tmarble pedeſtal, fix feet high, 
the frize of which are introdu- 
ithe emblems of Wiſdom, Forti- 
and Eternity. Sir George is 
Relented leaning, on a pillar, 
ung in his right hand a ſcroll, 
N written, The Petition of 
reebulaers of the County of Ter A. 
back ground is of b 4 

| the whole height of the monu- 
ti ſixteen feet, and is executed 


malterly a ſtyle as to, do grea 


#4$* 1b > 


„ 


\ 


credit to the ſtatuary, On the froat 
of the pedeſtal is the following 
inſcription : 
To the memory of 
Sir GzoRGE SAviLs, Bart. 
-; +.*. 
In five ſucceffive parliaments, 
Repreteated the county tf 
York, | 
The public love and eſteem of his 
Fellow citizens 
Have decreed this 
Monument. 
In private life he was benevolent and 
ſincere; | "Ry 
His charities were extenſive and ſecret ; 
His whole heart was formed on principles 
Of generoſity, mildneſs, juſtice, and 
Univerfal candour. , 
In public, the patron of every national 
improvement ; | 
In the Senate, incorrupt; 


In his commerce with the world, diſin- 


tereſted. 
By genius enlightened in the means of 
doing good, . 
He was unwearied in doing it. 
His life was an ornament and a 
to the age in which lie lived ; 
And, after death, his 
Memory 
Will continue to be beneficial to mankind, 
By holding forth an example of 
Pure and unaffected virtue, 
Moſt worthy of imitation, 
To the lateſt poſterity. ' * 
He departed this fe, January the gth, 


1784, | 
In the 58th year of his age, 
Beloved and lamented. 


— * 4 ä 


1111. 


Account of the Opening of the Academy 
at Windſor in Nova Scotia. 


Halfar, Nev. I. 

N Saturday the 1ſt of this 
month, the Academy at Wind- 

ſor was opened by the Right Reve- 


rend the biſhop of Nova Scotia 


A, numerous and reſpectable cam- 
pany, conſiſting of the magiſtrates 
and principal. gentlemen es 

is $:,) nty 


'evunity of Hants, attended, which 
much to the ſolemnity that 
was obſerved on an becafion fo 
truly pleaſing as the founding and 
— the oy public ſeminary 
for learning in this province. 

The Baier with prayers, 
and then delivered 4 Latin oration, 
in which he pointed out the many 


- advantages the public would derive 


from the inſtitution ; and ſeverally 
addrefied the magiſtrates, the tu- 
tors, and the ſtudents. 

He vert tead over the regula- 
tions that were eſtabliſhed by the 
—— appointed to undertake 

general government of the 
Academy=Thefe regulations are 
well calculated to preſerve order, 
to enforce diligence in the tutors, 
and promote. application and im- 
provement in the ſtudents; and 
the books to be read by the ſeveral 
claſſes are ſpecified, being the ſame 
that are 


in England. © . 
Seventeen ſtudents, the number 
then preſent, were next admitted 
into the Academy; and the Biſhop 
very earneſtly addreſſed them and 
the-tutors, in Englifh; on the ſab- 
ject of their reſpeRive duties. 

The buſineſs of the Academy 
being finiſhed, the magiſtrates and 

n of the county of Hants 


preſented the following Addreſs to 
rhe Biſhop * 


The magiſtrates and gentlemen 
who have the honour to attend you 
this day, in behalf of themſelves 


aud che inhubiranrs of Hants, box 
n 


leave to expreſs their happi 
on the occation, when the eftzbliſh- 
ment of 

6 learnin 7 


and | hope, that the thildren, 
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mable advantage of ſuch education 


read in, the beſt ſeminaries 


FIR 


as well as in general the you d 
this province, will have © 


as forms the man of learning, with 
the ſentiments that diſtiuguiſh the 
gentleman, and the morality and 
rey of the true chriſtian, 

a as the occafion is, it h 
rendered infinitely more ſo to ns, 
as well as to every parent, a 


£82 ws Tc 


every perſon in the diftri wil © 
reprefent, by the particular (ail ” 
faction arifing from the influence 1 
our prefence and encouragement of 
as had with all claſſes of people; 
and, we truſt, will yield en * 
blefling to be expected from pitty * 
morality, and learning, while the % 
charge allotted to you in this H 
vince is ſupported with ſuch em 5 
nent abilities and zeal for the pu g. 
lic good. ry 
We humbly offer our grate „. 
thanks to our benign Sovereign en 
for the gracious and diſtinguiſe f. 
mark of his regard for this province 
in the proce of a divine ., 
poſſeſſed of every virtue and qui, 7 
cation, to inſpire” univerſal eig c 
rence, affection, and love of reli * 
gion, as Biſhop of this pro = 
to fuperintend this eſtabliſhnen z 
and to extend the light of the pen 
pel among his faithful ſubjech = 
and to Heaven we offer ou = Pro 
rayer, that you may live hanf | 
- complete the work you I * 
begun, and long to witneſs eh, 
comfort and happineſs of al many. 
benefit by thoſe inſtances of Ro le 
$006 
T 
need 
lape: 
Fo 
total] 
ly 
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dreſs, for which be pleaſed to ac- 
cept of my ſincereſt thanks. 


Permit me at the ſame time to 


congratulate you on an event ſo 
intereſting, as the founding and 
opening a ublic ſeminary of learn- 
ing at Windſor, which promiſes 
many advantages to the province. 
This inftitution, and its concomi- 


tant benefits, originated from our 


moſt gracious and beloved Sove- 
reign, who, among other inſtances 
of his royal attention to the welfare 
of his faithful ſubjects, ſtrongly re- 
commended the meaſure ; and the 
legiſlature of this province, with 
a promptneſs and zeal which reflect 
honour on all its members, inſtantly 
adopted, and took the proper ſteps 
to carry into effect the Royal in- 
lruction—— Happy in promoting 
the beneficent views of his Majeſty, 
and in co-operating with my worthy 
fellow · ſubjects in jA uſe ful a deſign, 
| endeavoured, with all good faith 


ad fincerity, to execute the truſt. 


repoled in me; and that the buſi- 
nels is happily brought to its pre- 
ſent Rage, is greatly owing to the 

concurrence and aid which I 
received from his Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor, and the other 


gentlemen, who, with me, were 


appointed by the late Act of the 
Province to undertake the general 
porernment of the Academy. The 
probation which you are pleaſed 
b deflow on my canduct is very 
tering, and will ſerve to ſtimu- 


my future exertions in the ſame 


good cauſe. 
To you, gentlemen, it would be 
derdleſs to enlarge on the advan- 
pes of literature and a virtuous 
ation, as you a r to be 
tally ſenfible af 92 I ſhall 
ah obſerve, that from ſcience the 
filiphtened philoſopher derives bis 
Vor. XXXI. 


ſuperiority over the untutored ſa- 
vage, and that to the diſcipline and 
inſtructions received in early youth, 
the devout Chriſtian is indebted 
next to God, for thoſe enlar 
and liberal ſentiments, that inte- 
rity of heart, and glowing ardour 
or the good of others, which place 
him ſo high above the ignorant, 
— and felfiſh part of man- 

nd. ö 

As this Academy is fixed in your 
vicinity, I earneſtly recommend it 
to your patronage and aſſiſtance ig 
any difhculties that may occaſion- 
ally ariſe. In particular, I re- 
queſt the worthy magiſtrates ri 
rouſly to enforce the laws againſt 
— 2 profane ſwearing, pro- 
fanation of the Lord's-day, and 
other vices, agreeable to his Ma- 
* late proclamation, that the 
ſtudents may not be injured by bad 
examples. IN 

It is unneceſſary to aſſare you, 
that I feel the utmoſt anxiety for 
the ſucceſs of this Academy. May 
the Almighty bleſs and proſper it! 
—may it flooriſh, and become, as 
it is intended, a public blefling !— 
and may uſeful- learning, pure 
religion, virtue, order, and loyalty, 
flow from hence, as from a com- 
mon ſource, and extenſively diffuſe 
their ſalutary effects through every 
part of the province! 


= . * _— 


Mr. Burke's Letter to Mr. Montague, 
on the Subject of the Cenſurt moved 
in the Houſe of Commons, reſpecting 
Words ſpoken by him in Weſtminſter 
Hall. 


- My dear Sir, | 
11 the conſent, as you 

W know, and the approbation 

of the Committee, I am teſolved to 


"7 RE} - ' perlevers 


— 


call 


thin 


fn 


* 
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re in the reſolution I had 
formed, and had declared to the 
Houſe, that nothing ſhould per- 
ſuade me, upon any occaſion, leaſt 
of all upon the preſent, to enter 
into a laboured, litigious, artificial 
defence of my conduct. Such a 


mode of defence belongs to another- 


fort of conduct, and to cauſes of a 
different deſcription, . 

As à faithful and ingenuous ſer- 
vant, I owe to the Houſe a plain 
-and fimple explanation of any part 
of m haviour, which ſhall be 
in queſtion before them. [I 
have given this explariatioo ; and 
in doing ſo, I have done every 
which my own honour and 


my duty to the Houſe could poſſibly 
__ at my hands. The reſt 
belongs to the Houſe. 

They, 1 have no doubt, will act 
in a manner fit for a wiſe body, at- 


tentive to its reputation. I muſt be 
ppoſed to know ſomething of the 
duty of a proſecutor for the public; 


' otherwiſe neither ought the Houſe 


to have conferred that truſt upon 
me, nor ought I to have accepted 
it. I have not been diſapproved 
-of by - the firſt abilities in the 
kingdom, appointed by the ſame 
authority, not only for my aſſiſt- 
ance, but for my direction and 
controul. You, who have honoured 


. me with a partial friendſhip, con- 
_ .tinued without intermiſhon for 


twenty-four years, would not have 
failed in giving me that firſt, and 
moſt deciſive proof of friendſhip, to 
*enlighten my ignorance, and to 


rettify my miſtakes. You have 


not done either; and 1 muſt act 
on the inference. It is no com- 


pliment to mention what is known 
to the world, how well qualified 
vou are for that office, from your 


parliamentary knowledge, 


and your perfect acquaintance with 


all the eminent examples of the 
ancient and modern world. 

The Houſe having, upon an opi. 
nion of my diligence and fidelity, 
(for they could have no other 
motive) put a great truſt into 
my hands, ought to give me an 
entire credit for the veracity of 
every fact I affirm or deny: but 
if they fail with regard to me, it 
is at leaſt in my power to be true 
to myſelf. I will not commit ay. 
ſelf in an anbecoming. contention 
with the agents of a criminal, 
whom it is my duty to bring to 
juſtice. I am a member of a Con- 
mittee of Secrecy, and 1 will not 
violate my truſt, by turning my- 
ſelf into a defendant, and bringing 
forward in my own exculpation, 
the evidence which I have pr. 
pared for his conviction. I vil 
not let him know on what docu- 
ments I rely. I will not let hin 
know who the witneſſes for the 
proſecution are, nor what they 

ve to depoſe againſt him. Though 
I have no ſort of doubt of tie 
conſtancy and integrity of thoſe nit. 
neſſes, yet becauſe they are men, and 
men to whom, from my own fitus- 
tion, I owe protection, I ought not 
to expoſe them either to temptation 
or to danger. I will not hold then 
out to be importuned or menaced, 
or difcredited, or run dewn, 0 
poſſibly to be ruined in their for 


tunes by the power and influence d 


this delinquent, except where tt 
national ſervice ſuperſedes all othet 
* conſiderations. If I muſt offer 
I will ſuffer alone! No man fhu 
fall a ſacrifice to a feeble ſen{bilit 


on my part, that at this time © 


day might make me impatient ( 

thoſe libels, which, by deſpifn 

through ſo many years, 1 = 
; <<. 


% 


by 
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L-ogth obtained the hononr of being until they are handed over to the 1 
ined in commiſſion with this Com- Court competent to give a final 1 
nee, and becoming an hum- deciſion on their value. In that Nl | 
le inflrument in the hands of pub- Court the agent of Mr. Haſtings 14 
y juſtice.” will ſoon enough be called upon to 
The only favour T have to ſuppli- give his own teſtimony with regard 
ie from the Houſe is, that their to. the conduct of his principal. 
dreſs would ſpare to the weakeſt The agent ſhall not eſcape' from 
their members any unneceſſary the neceſſity of delivering it; nor 
hour; by letting me know, as will the principal eſcape from the 
eedily as poſſible, whether they teſtimony of his agent. 
iþ to diſcharge me from my pre- l hope I have in no moment of 
n office, If they do not, I ſo- this purſuit (now by me continued, 
naly promiſe them that, with in one ſhape or other, for near eight 
d's afiftance, I will, as a mem- years) ſhewn the ſmalleſt ſymptoms 
of their Committee, purſue of colluſion or prevarication. The 
ir buſineſs to the end— That no laſt point in which I ſhould wiſh to 
mentary disfavour ſhall ſlacken ſhew it, is in the charge concerning 
y diligence in the great cauſe pecuniary corruption—a corruption 
have undertaken— That I will ſo great and fo ſpreading, that the 
open, with the force of irrefiſti- moſt unſpotted characters will be 
proof, this dark ſcene of bri- juſtified in taking meaſures for 
, peculation, and groſs pecuni- guarding themſelves againſt ſuſ- 
corruption, which I have begun picion. Neither hope, nor fear, 
fold, and in the midſt of which nor anger, nor wearineſs, nor diſ- 
courſe had been arreſted. eouragement of any kind, ſhall 
tis poor Indian ſtratagem of move me from this truſt—nothing 
ling the accuſer into a defendant, but an act of the Houſe, formally 
deen too often and too uniformly taking away my commiſlion, or 
uſed by Devi Sing, Mr. Hal. totally cutting off the means of 
nd Gunga Govant Sing, and performing it. 1 truſt we are all 
t Banyans, black and white, to of us animated by the ſame ſenti- 
ay longer the ſlighteſt effect ments, ; 
| me, whom long ſervice in This perſeverance in 7 may be 
Committees has made well called obſtmacy, inſpired by malice. 
unted with the politics of Not one of us, however, has a cauſe 
uu. If the-Houſe will ſuffer of malice. What knowledge have 
1 go on, the moment is at we of Sir Elijah Impey, with whom, 
hen my defence, and includ. you know, we began; or Mr. Haſ- 
di the defence of the Houſe, tings; whom we afterwards found 
e made in the only way, in in our way? Party views cannot 
nz truſt permits me to make be our motive. Is it not notori- 
proving juridically on this ous, that, if we thought it con- 
$enminal the facts and the ſiſtent with our duty, we might 
which we have charged have at leaſt an equal ſhare of 
im. As to the relevancy the Indian intereſts, which now is 
the Committee of Im- almoſt to a man againſt as? 
went muſt be the ſole judge 1 * I reverence the Houle, 
„ as 


Gerrard fret, 
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as a member of Parliament and 


an Engliſhman ought to do; and 
ſhall ſubmit to its deciſion with 


due humility, I have given this 


apology for abandoning a formal 


defence, in writing to you, though 


it contains in effect not much more 
than I have delivered in my place. 
But this mode is leſs liable to 


miſrepreſentation, and a trifle more 


permanent. —[t will remain with 
you either for my future acquittal, 
or condemnation, as I ſhall behave. 
I am, with ſincere affection and 
reſpect; 
| My dear Sir, 
Your faithful friend, 
And humble ſervant, * 
(Signed) 
May 1, 1789. EDmund Burke. 
(A Tus Corr.) 


— 


De following is ſaid to be an authen- 


tic Tranſcript of the Speech of Mr. 
Haſtings, addreſſed to the High 
Court of Parliament. 


« My Lords, 
1e A I be permitted to 
. offer a few words to your 
Lordſhips :ﬀ=— 

I feel myſelf unequal to the oc- 
caſion which ſo ſuddenly calls upon 
me to ſtate to your, Lordſhips what I 
feel of the unexampled hardſhips 


of this trial. I came here to-day 


utterly unprepared for ſuch an event, 

as that which I perceive now im- 

pending; I therefore entreat your 
Tordihips to indulge me for a few 

moments, while I recolle& myſel.— 
% | muſt beg you will be pleaſed 

to conſider the ſituation in which 

I ſtand, and the awe which I muſt 

unavoidably feel, in addreſſing this 

auguſt aſſembly. I have already, 


Many of them have proportia 


as neceſſary for the remainder 


in a petition ented to 
Lordſhips in ee 4 
year, repreſented the hardſhips a 
nn and but a part of ty 
ardſhips and prievances, which 
thought I had ſuſtained when ol 
one year of this Impeachment hy 
paſſed ; theſe have accumulated, 


ably accumulated, with the tin 
that has fince elapſed, but in n 
ſenſe of them, they have be 
infinitely aggravated, when I hy 
ſeen ſo little done, and ſo mc 
time expended ; ſuch a long peri 
conſumed, and yet not one tent 
part, of one ſingle article of ü 
twenty, which compoſe the charg 
brought to a Saber no on the parti 
the proſecution only. If five mont 
have been thus conſumed, wi 
period, my Lords, ſhnll I eftin 


the Impeachment ? My life, in 
eſtimation of it, will not be (a 
cient, It is impoſſihle that I fh 
ſurvive to its cloſe, if continued, 
it has hitherto proceeded : and 
though I know not what to n 
the ſpecific prayer of my petition 
do beſeech your Lordſhips to car 
der what injury my health, and! 
fortune muſt ſuſtain, if it be) 
determination that I muſt wait 
it ſhall pleaſe the juſtice, or 
candour of the honourable hows 
Commons, which has impead 
me before your Lordſhips, toc 
this proſecution. 

« My Lords, I hope I ſhall 
be thought to deviate from the 
ſpe& which I feel, equally, | 

ure, with any man living, for 
high court, if I ſay, that bad u. 
cedent exiſted in England, « 
man accuſed, and impeached 
have been, whoſe trial had a 
been protracted to ſuch a lengh 
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1 had conceived it poſſible that 
wine could have been ſo protract- 
4, I hope your Lordſhips will 
ardon me if I ſay—I would at 
Lace have pleaded guilty ; I would 


+ have ſuſtained this trial; 1 


ld have reſted my cauſe and 
wy character, which is much dearer 
o me than life, upon that truth, 
zhich ſooner or later will ſhew itſelf. 

his, my Lords, I would have 
one, rather than have ſubmitted 
t a trial, which of itſelf has been a 
uniſhment a hundred times more 
Gere, than any puniſhment your 

ardſhips could have inſſicted upon 
me, had I pleaded guiky. What 
wut I not continue to experience, 
by 2 life of impeachment ? 


« And now, my Lords, I beg 
leave to ſubmit my caſe to your, 


rdſhips, well knowing that if it 
i in your power to apply a remedy 
dthe hardſhips which I have fuſtain- 


d, and to thoſe which I am yet 
tkely to ſuffer, your Lordſhips will 
it. I cannot be ſo unreaſonable 

to expect that your Lordſhips 
ould waſte more time in the con- 


tinuation of this trial, when the 
year is ſo much advanced, and 
when, as I believe, by the cuſtom 
of Parliament, it has been uſual for 
* Lordſhips to retire from the 

uſineſs of the ſeſſion; I do there- 
fore humbly ſubmit myſelf to your 
Lordſhips juſtice and goodneſs. Yet 
if the honourable managers could 
propoſe a ſhort time, ſuch a period 
as | cop Lordſhips could afford, in 
order to cloſe this impeachment, 
which I have been told, (perhaps 
falſely) was to end with the preſent 
article, I ſhould be willing in that 
caſe even to wave any defence, 
rather than protract the deciſion 
to another year—it may be for 


many years; I would pray your 


Lordſhips to proceed to judgment 
on the evidence which my proſeeu- 
tors have adduced for my con- 
viction. 5 | K 
My Lords, I hope I have ſaid 
nothing that 1s diſreſpectful to your 
Lordſhips, I am ſure I have felt no 
other ſentiment than thoſe of de- 
ference and reſpect for this great 
aſſembly,” 
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been reported as buried within the Bills of Mortality. 


Th 
4 
A GENERAL BILIFE 
- 4 } , 4: 
| OF j 
| 6 | / 
All the CHRISTENINGS and BURIALs, Ml / 
From DrerusER 16, 1788, to Dzcemnr 15, 1789. | 
: Males 41 „ F Males 10611 | Wh 
Cheiftened Penle, zzfH Bene! | Females 107 38|[Increafed in the Buri Wh 
; — this Year 1052. N 
18163 207 | 4 
* \ - 
ied under Two Years 6936 |--Fifty and Sixty 16861 A Hundred and Two Ma 
tween Two and Five 2237|—Sixty and Seventy 1455] A Hundred and Three Oat 
Five and Ten $00 | —Seventy and Eighty 1093] A Hundred and Four 0 
ren and Twen $10|—Bighty and Ninety 415 A Hundred and Five a 
—Twenty and Thirty 1459 |—Ninety and a Hundred 66] A Hundred and Si Bea 
Thirty and Forty 1889 A Hundred Pea 
Forty and Fifty 1893! A Hundred and One 1 0 
f { 
DISEASES. Diabetes . — 534/ CASUALTIE, 
| Bortive and Stil- Dropſy 909] Miſcarriage Ml IT bya mag 5 
born 7250 Evil $ Mortification 212 Broken Limbs Je 
vice 16] Fever, malignant Fe- Palſy 79] Bruiſed ' wh 
' 1278 ver, Scarlet Fever, Pleuriſy 111 Burnt | Bar 
Ague 4] Spotted Fever, and|Quinſy 4| Choaked Zea 
Apoplexy and Sud-| Purples 2380 Raſh 2|Drowned Vs. 
den 216] Fiſtula 4| Rheumatiſm 8 Exceſſive Drinking! 
Aſthma and Phthi-|Flux 17|Rickets 1] Executed , Ma 
fic 4770 French Pox 44 Ring of the Lights of Found Dead Oat 
Bed-ridden $8] Gout 66{ Scald Head of Fractured Oat 
Bleeding 9| Gravel,Strangury,and|Scurvy 3 Frighted Pex 
Bloody Flux of Stone 45] Small Pox 2077|Frozen 0 
Burſten and Rup-|Grief 20 Sore Throat 6 Killed by Falls 10 
ture 12 Head- Ach 1|Sores and Ulcers 8 ſeveral other Ac 
Cancer 78| Headmouldſhot, Hor- St. Anthony's Fire 2| cidents j 
Canker 7] ſhpehead, and Wa-|Stoppage in the Sto-| Killed themſelves 2 
Chicken Pox of tet in the Head 45] mach 4| Murdered 
Childbed 177 — a 410 Surfeit 1] Overlaid | 
Cholic, Gripes, twiſt-jImpoſthume 2| Swelling 6] Poiſoned Wh 
. ing of the Guts 9 Iaflammation 190 Teeth 474|Scalded | 
Cold 4] Itch of Thruſh 54|Shot Wh 
Conſumption 51720 Leproſy 1] Tympany 1|Smothered Rye 
Convulſions 4651 | Lethargy 1 Vomiting and Looſe - Starved Bar 
9 * Hooping- 12 1} neſs 2 | Suffocated Oat 
0 ick * 
8 2 374} Lunat 71] Worms 4 IF . 
* Fa 2 
® Theze have been 29 executed, in Middleſex and Surry; of which number g only ta Pea 
lud 
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Tie following authentic Extracts from the Corn-Regiſter, are taken 
from Accounts collected from the Cuſtom- Houſe Books, and delivered 
to Mr. John James Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament. | 


hr Account of the Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and 
imported into, England and Scotland, with the Bounties and Drawbacks 
jaid, and the Duties received, thereon, for one Year ended the 5th of 


January 1790. 


6 SS. 2 © KS 
1789. | BAITISs . Fokticn.| Bounties and 
ENGLAND. Quarters. | Quarters. | Drawbacks paid. 
| Wheat . 66,820 6,983? L. 4. 4. 
is Wheat Flour - - -| 185,770 | 3-310 
WS - -. 37,089 2,718 
Barley - - 190, 197 360|]. 
Milk - + - 12049 5 76,551 16 1130. 
; E 23,997 15434 ' 
Oatmeal - - - = $37 194] Nil Dr. 
Beans [ 149374 4126 | 
BY 0 OR 8,931 238. 
SCOTLAND. 
—_—_- -.-' - 3.289 J 
Wheat Flourt +» 2,346 
2 . 139 | 
ley - <* = = = 19,127 - | 
nie, hullel = N = | 
bear or Big 10,972 | 
1 „ * Feen 
— ; 
T1 1,402 
Vatmedl «© - = = 5,118 
keaſe and Beans 222 
broats - - = = = 8-7 
* LM. 7? 0 3:3» 
1789. I Duties 
ENGLAND. Quarters. received. 
R 2,37 3 
Wheat Flour - + - — 5 
fe. - - - J 14-844 
e 
W'. .-..- ene ee 3 72 
Hume! 6,213 | 
3 162 
Z 99 
Indian Corn — 9 
114 1789. 
| \ 


1789. 
SCOTLAND. 
Wheat 
Wheat Flour 
Barley W - 


.Oats - += 


. Peaſe and Beans 


The following is an account of the average prices of corn in Englay 
and Wales, by the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel, for the year 1789. 


Barley. 
4. 


16 4413 8}|2 02 13 4 
N. B. The prices of the fineſt and coarſeſt ſorts of grain generally es. 
| ceed and reduce the average price as follows, viz, 


Barley, Oats. 
3d. 


| Wheat. 
s. 4. 


Wheat. Rye. 
4 


Per buſhel, 6 d. 


836 00 
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Rye. 


| 


$ - d. 4J. 


Quzrters. 
19,722 
2,228 
2,378 


63,754 
130 


| 


j 


Duties 


received, 
£ . 4. 4. . 


1,334 1 9 


Beans. 
4 


Oats. 
4. 


4. 4. 


Beans. 


3d. 64. 
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on of the Sixteenth Parliament of 
8.45 ritain. 


Ai to repeal the duty on 


8. 
Wa © Apes, for a limited 


Lee, an act of laſt ſeſſions, for the 
better ſecuring of the rights of free 
Holders at county elections, and for 


jindemnifying the perſons appointed 


to carry it into execution. 
Act for repealing the ſaid act of 
laſt ſeſſion. | 

AR for the importation of bread, 
Aour, corn, &c. from the United 
States of America'into the province 
of Quebec. 


Ad to continue an act for the en- 
couraging of the arts of deſigning 


and printing linens, &c. 


Ad to amend the hawkers and 


dlars act. | 
Act to incorporate certain perſons 


under the name of the Northumber- 
land fiſhery . 


Act for repealing the duties on 
writs, &c. in Scotland. 
Act to indemnify 
have omitted to quali 
for public offices, &c. 
; AR for allowing further time for 
the enrollment of the deeds and 
wills of papiſts, ccc. 
Act to prevent the wilful burning 
and deſtroying ſhips, or deſtroy ing 
any woollen, linen, ſilk, or other 
goods 1n Scatland, SR, 


ons who” 
themſelves 


Act for granting additional duties 


on horſes and carriages. 
A& for granting additional du- 
ties on probates of wills, letters 
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| Pablic 4, paſſed in the Sixth Sef- of adminiſtration, receipts for leg, 


and exportation of corn, ſtarch, 


tercourſe bill. 


cies, &c. 
Act for granting additional du. 
ties on newſpapers, advertiſ 
cards, and des. \ Tae; 
AR for the more effectual en. 
couragement of the manufacture of 8 
flax and cotton. 

Act reſpecting the importation 


rapeſeed, xe. 
Act to — the American in. 


Act to regulate the Newſound. 
land, Greenland, and Souther 
whale fiſheries. 

Act to regulate the trade of pay. 
brokers? 

Act reſpecting piece goods wore 
in this kingdom, perſons licenſed u 


For 


retail ſpirituous liquors, &c. For 

AR for allowing a drawback 0 * 

oy exportation of tea to Gueruley, 1 
c. d 

Act for appointing commiſſionen 
to enquire into the emoluments df 

the officers of the cuſtoms in Scot- 

Act for continuing for a time the 
ſlave-trade regulating bill. 

Act for appointing commilſoner Wh for 
to enquire further into the loſſes df an 
the American loyaliſts, For 

Act for the more effectual execut ral 
ing the laws reſpecting gaols. For 1 

Act to enable the Eaſt India con- tw 
pany to raiſe money by further in- ker 
creaſing their capital ſtock. re, 

Act for repealing the duties n the 
tobacco and ſnuffs, and granting Fora 
new duties in lieu thereof, 1 


? 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament for 
the Year 1789. 


NN: A FF 


MarcH 17. : | 
OR 20,000 men, including 3, 860 marines, at 41. . s. d. 
per man per month — — — 1,040,000 © o 
May 21. 
For the ordinary of the navy, including half pay of , | 
the marines . — — 713,000 © 0 


For the extraordinaries of the navy, for byilding and 
repairing veſſels, over and above the allowance for 


vear and tear — — — 575.570 0 © * 
Total of the navy — 2,328,570 0 o 
** | 
| | Mack 17. 
For 17,448 men, including 1,620 invalids, as guard 1 : 
and garriſons in Great Britain — — 638,562 14 1 
For forces and garriſons in the plantations and Gibb- | 
raltar — — — — 315,915 8 9 


for making good the deficiency in the difference be- 

ween the Britiſh and Triſh'eſtabliſhment for 1788 - 2,391 17111 
tor defraying the difference between the ſame for. 7 

regiments of foot ſerving in North America, and N 

the Welt Indies, for one year _ — 8,245 10 1 
Por advance of pay to the forces in the Eaſt Indies — 11,435 12 10% 
For the deficiency in full pay of ſuperannuated officers - 

for 1788 we — — — 1,023 11 10 
For the charge of full pay to the ſame for 1789 — 10,871 14 104 
tor the pay of general and general ſtaff- officers in 

Great Britain — — — 6,4% 8 0 
For allowances to the poſtmaſter general, ſecretary at * 0 

var, &c. — — — — 93.043 5 0 
fa reduced officers of the land forces and marines - 172,7 


Bo 
? | | 
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For the reduced officers and private gentlemen of the . . 4 

troops of horſe and grenadier guards — — 212 14 7 

For the officers late in the Dutch ſervice — 3.392 14 2 
For the reduced officers of Britiſh American forces — 55,092 10 q - 

For allowances to ſeveral of the ſame — — 4.9 10 0 

For officers widows, and expences attending the ſame 9,943 3 3 

For the Heſſian ſubſidy — — — , 36,093 15 0 

For the Chelſea penſioners — — 177,465 08 

Mär 28. "AT 

For the army extraordinaries for 1788 — — 198. 769 1 ; 

Total of the army — ——— 17 f 
ORDNAN CE, 
a Mack 17. 
| For the charges of the office of ordnance for the land 
ſervice for 1789 — — — 220, 576 15 8 
For five companies of military artificers — 9,620 00 
March 19. Bet” 

For land ſervice, not provided for in 1788 - — 9,306 4 1 

For extraordinaries for 1789 — — 218,017 8 4 

For one company of military artificern-—— — 1,924 18 

Total of ordnance — 459,444 7 9 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES, 


- Marcn 17. 


For Scotch roads and bridges ö — — 4,000 


APRIL 28. 


To the Britiſh muſeum — — — 3,000 
Mar 28. 


'To pay off the exchequer bills of the laſt ſeſſions — 5,506,000 


To the commrflioners of American err — 2,111 
For American ſufferers — — 41,559 


To diſcharge bills drawn by the — of Nova 


Scotia, the Bahama Iflands, and New Brunſwick - 1,286 
For the ſame, drawa by the e at New South | 


Wales — — OBE 2,075 
For American and Eaſt Florida ſufferers — 313,659 
For money iſſued in purſuance of addreſſes — 34,370 
For the convicis at Plymouth and o the Thames — 56,598 
To the clerk to the commiſſioners of fees and offices = 761 
To the ſecretary of the commiſſioners for regulating 

the ſhipping of llaves _ — — 500 


"x Fm Þ 


n= </I EY) I I noi II OS ..3 


— 


1212 


© oo 


6-30.53 0 


SS 0Ow©.e © © =  » 
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| 4 
To the commiſfioners of crown lands - 1. $000 0 © 
To the ſecretary of the 8 of = Eaft Flo- 
rida claims — — 900 o o 
Jo ditto of American lo um — — 4,693 8 6 
Civil eſtabliſhment of "2a Scotia — — 6,218 17 6 
The like of New Brunſwick — m — — 5400 0 © 
The like of St. John's Iſland — — 1,900 © o 
The like of Cape Breton _ — — 2,100 o © 
The like of Newfoundland — — 1,182 10 0 
The like of the Bahama Iſlands = — 4,080 0 o 
The like of New South Wales — — 2,877 10 0 
To the chief juſtice of Dominica — — oO © 
To ditto of the — Iſlands — —— 580 0 0 
Jux z 15. | 
For ſecret ſervice- -money abroad — — 191,342 13 © 
For Carlton houſe — — — 35.200 © © 
For the African forts — — — 13,000 © © 
Jury 7. | 
To John Reader, eſq. a compenſation for his loſs by 
diſmantling. of an won foundery in Jamaica, in 
1782, by order of fir Archibald Campbell =— 3,000 o © 
JuLy 20. | 
For proecmien of Warren Haſtings, eq. — 20,312 6 4 
* 
Total of miſce]laneous ſervices — 6, 256,309 2 21 


DEFICIENCIES. X 


| Juns 15. 
Deficiency of laſt year's grants — 


— 331,649 18 


Recapitulation of the Supplies, ; 
Navy „ 2,328,570 
Army — — 


Ordnance — , 
Miſcellaneous ſervices . 6,206 dog 


0 


1,917,062 17 


7 
2 


Deficiencies — — 331,649 18 


Total of ſupplies for 1789 — 11,293,036 


6 


\ 


o 
— — — —— — tr yo yt” my 
— — — — — — 
— — — — 
— . 


} 


Ways and Means for raifing 
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the aboye Supplies, granted to his Majifty js 


the Year 1789. , 
|  Maxcn 23. . 4. J. d, 
By land-tax, at 48. in the pound — — 2, , ooo o 9 
By malt duty . — 7530, ooo o 0 
e « Juns 11. 
By annuities with benefit of ſurvivorſhip — _ 1,002,500 d 0 
Dy annuities for 184 years, from April 5, 1789 — 187, c o o 
” Profit on 50,000 lottery tickets, at 15]. 8s. 71d. 271,562 10 0 
Exchequer bills — — — 5, 5oo, ooo o o 
Surplus of conſolidated fund ; — — 1,530,000 © 0 
| ULY 21. | | 
Balance in the hands of the paymaſter general — 398,769 o 0 
== | Tl.uota ways and means — 11,639,831 10 0 
Wl N Total ſupplies — 11,293,036 6 1} 
Wl - | - — 
Exceſs of ways and means . 346,795 3 10! 
* | NEW TAXES. 
Additional halfpenny on newſpapers — — _ 28,000 o o 
A ſixpence on adveriiſements — 9,000 © o 
———— duty on cards aud dice _ — 9.000 © 0 
—— _ probates and wills — — 18,261 0 0 
—— — legacies to collateral relations only 5, o o 0 
duties on carriages and horſes, — 41,739 © © 
| 113 „000 o © 


— 


1 


| 


The Report of the Committee appointed 

to examine the Phyſicians cobo have 
attended His Majeſty, during his 
lilne/+, touching the Siate of His 
Majeſty's Health. 


Defer Richard Warren called 4 


and examined. 


TT 7HETHER, in his opinion» 
VY the ſtate of his Majeſty's 
health is, or 1s not, ſuch as to ren- 
der his Majeſty incapable, either of 
coming to parliament, or of attend- 
ing to public buſineſs ? 

His Majelty's ſtate of health is 
ſuch as to render him incapable of 
coming to parliament, or attending 
public buſineſs, 

What hopes has Dr. Warren of 
his Majeſty's recovery? 

Fhe hopes of his Majeſty's re- 
covery muſt depend on the pro- 
bability of cure; and that can only 
be judged of by what has happened 
to others in ſimilar caſes; and as the 
majority of others have recovered, 
there is a probability that his Ma- 
jeſty may recover likewiſe. | 

Can Dr. Warren form any judg- 
ment, or N eonjecture, of 
the time which his Majeſty's illneſs 
13 Wy to laſt? 

0, 


What 
Dr. Warren had of the particular 
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degree of experience has 


ſpecies of diſorder with which hig 
Majeſty is afflicted ? 

In the courſe of 27 or 28 years 
pra@ice I have ſeen many perſons 


diſordered in a manner fimilar to 


that of his Majeſty; ſome have 
ſoon recovered under my ſole care ; 
when that has not happened, I 
have always called in the perſons 
who make this branch of medicine 
their particular ſtudy, and have 
ſomerimes attended in conjunction 
with them, but have oftener left the 
patients to their care, and have after- 


wards attended in conſultation only, 


and in many caſes not at all. 

Whether, when Dr. Warren 
ſpeaks of others in fimilar caſes 
to that of his Majeſty, he means 
to include all the different ſpecies 
of the diſorder, or to confine him- 
ſelf to that particular ſpecies with 
which his Majeſty is afflicted ? 

I do not mean to confine myſelf 
to that particular ſpecies with which 
his Majeſty is afflicted, but to in- 
clude all the different ſpecies of 
the diſorder. d 

Can Dr. Warren ſtate how many 


particular ſpecies there are of this | | 


diſorder ? 

8 Ai & ſpecies 

Can he ſtate any diſtin ſpeci 
of the diſorder ? R 

Yes—though the immediate cau- 
ſes of this diſorder cannot be aſcer- 
tained, yet ſome of the remote 
ones 
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ones are well known. Injuries re- egg afflicted with this malad 
ceived from blows or falls—ſudden have been ſo, owing, to each of 
affections of the mind—the effect the cauſes he bas enumerated, ay 
of fever. Beſides theſe, there are what proportion, where it can he 
- ſeveral internal cauſes of this diſ- referred to no aſſignable cauſe ? 
order; namely, exoſtoſes, indura= I cannot ſtate any preciſe propor. 
| tions, and ill-conformation of the tion; but, out of a great number, 
= "329 | there are very few caſes where it i 
z Whether this diſorder may not poſſible to aſcertain that it pro- 
memetimes exiſt, when it cannot ceeds from any aſſignable cauſe. 
be referred to any of thoſe cauſes Is there any one of the partica. 
which Dr. Warren has ſpecified. lar canſes enumerated, to which 
2 Dr. Warren can ſay, that the diſer. 
Is his Majeſty's diſorder, in your der with which his Majeſty is afli. 
opinion, referrible to any of the ed is not to be referred? 
|  Exuies enumerated by you, or can I do not think his Majeſty's dif. 
bil you align any known cauſe to order appears to proceed from any 
Wich, in your judgment, it is one of the cauſes enumerated by 
WM | referrible? td me. 
= I cannot aſſign his Majeſty's Can Dr. Warren ſay with cet. 
| malady to any cauſe whatever, as I tainty, whether his Majeſty's dif 
| Have not data ſufficient. to ground order may, or may not, have pro- 
| an anſwer upon. . © , ceeded from injury by blows cr 
42 In thoſe ſpecies of the diſorder, falls? 
| which are not referrible to any I cannot. 
| aſſignable cauſe, is the probability Can Dr. Warren ſay with cer- 
| pk cure greater, or leſs, than the tainty, whether his Majeſty's dil. 
| 
| 


— — os — 


robability . eſtimated on all the order may, or may not, have pro- 
ſpecies taken together? ceeded from ſudden affections of the 
I cannot tell. 5 | mind ? 
© | Can Dr. Warren ſtate what the I cannot. 
comparative probability is, in each of Can Dr. Warren fay with cer- 
the cauſes which he has aſſigned? tainty, whether his Majefty's diſor- 
The diforder proceeding from der may, or may not, have been the 
external injures, ſuch as blows, effect of fever? 
is frequently cured if medicine be I can ſay with certainty it ha 
expeditiouſly applied. When the not. 
malady ariſes from ſudden 'affec- Can Dr. Warren ſay with cer- 
tions of the mind, it is very fre- tainty, whether his Majeſty's diſor- 
_ quently cured—when from the ef- der may, or may not, have proceed 
tet of fever, it is oftener cured ed from any of the internal cauſes 
than when from any other cauſe. he has mentioned? | 


When the malady proceeds from I cannot. 955 
the internal cauſes mentioned Whether, in thoſe ſpecies of the 
medicine: --- to any aſſignable cauſe, the probs 


Cau Dr. Warren ſtate what por- bility of cure may not be various in 
portion, of the whole number of different eaſes, according 10 m6 
| | | n 
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K 
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Wee Kerk can be done by diſorder which cannot be referred 
| 
| 
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mptoms of the particular caſe, or 
ie apparent degree of the diſorder ? 

[ think not, unleſs ſigns of con- 
aleſcence are coming on. 

Whether the knowledge of the 
mote cauſe is of aſſiſtance towards 
wmoting the cure? 

ln many caſes I think it is, but 
dmetimes not. 

Whether, in his Majeſty's diſ- 
der, Dr. Warren ſees any preſent 
gas of convaleſcence ? 

No. 
Whether every cure, in the ſame 
erſon, of a diſorder which has re- 
med, 1s included in the calcula- 
ons of the whole number of cures ? 

[ conſider every caſe that comes 


a new caſe, and have included - 


hem in that calculation; but I 
eleve that, excluding them, the 
ujority (till are cured, 


Whether, of thoſe perſons whoſe * 


order cannot be referred to any 
ipnable_cauſe, the greater num- 
er have, or have not, been cured ? 
L cannot anſwer that with ac- 
uracy, ; | 
Has the ter number of men, 
at have been afflicted with this 
order, recovered ? 

Yes, 355 
Has the greater number of per- 
Ins recovered, whoſe diſorder has 
led, without ſigns of convaleſ- 
ence, as long as that of his Majeſty 
_— done ? | | 

es, 


George Baker called in, and ) 


examined. 
* 


"Whether, in your opinion, the 
Me of his Majeſty's health is, 
1 not, ſach as to render his Ma- 
* capable, either of coming 
parliament, or of attending to 
Wie buſineſs? ? 


You XXL 
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I think that the ſtate of his Ma- 
jeſty's health is ſuch, as renders 
him incapable of coming to parlia- 
ment, or of doing any other public 
buſineſs, | 

What hopes has Sir George Ba- 
ker of his Majeſty's recovery ? 

I hope that his Majeſty will re- 


cover, becauſe I think it probable. 


My own experience, and the ex- 
perience of other phyſicians, leads 
me to think that his Majeſty's diſ- 
order is curable. 

Can Sir George Baker form any 
judgment, or probable conjecture, 
of the time which his Majeſty's 
illneſs is likely to laſt ? | 

I can form no judgment or 


conjecture as to the probable dura- 
tion of his Majeſty's diſorder. 


What degree of experience has 
Sir George Baker had of the par- 
ticular ſpecies of diſordet with 
which his Majeſty is afflicted ? 

I was formerly a pupil of Dr. 


Batty's, who attended an hoſpital, 
where I had an opportunity of 


ſeeing many inſtances of this diſ- 
order. I have likewiſe had private 
patients, from to time, under that 


diſorder ; but whenever the diſor- 


der has been of ſome continuance, 
I have deſired the aſſiſtance of phy- 
ſicians who particularly attended 
perſons ſo diſordered. | 
Whether Sir George Baker 
founds his opinion, in his anſwer 
to the ſecond queſtion, \ nx the 
articular ſymptoms of his Ma- 
eſty's caſe, or upon his experience 
of the diſorder in general, or 
upon both ? | 
Upon my experience of the diſ- 
order in general. ORE - 
Whether, in his Majeſty's dif- 
order, Sir George Baker Jevs 
any preſent ſigus of convalel>_ 
cence'? .. 


171 Ido 
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I do not ſee any preſent ſigns of 
convaleſcence. 
Whether Sir George Baker 
learns from experience, that the 

reater number of perſons, who 
"have been afflicted with this diſ- 
order, have recovered ? f 
Upon general experience, the 
greater part have recovered. 


Whether every caſe, in the ſame 


perſon, of a diforder which has 
returned, is included in the calcu- 
lation of the whole number of 
cures? 

I will not undertake to anſwer 
that queſtion,  _- 

Has the greater number of men, 
that have been afflicted with this 
- diſorder, recovered? . | 

I think fo. | 

Has the greater number of per- 
ſons recovered, whoſe diforder has 
laſted, without figns of convaleſ- 
cence, as long as that of his Ma- 
jeſty has already done? | 

Yes, I can anſwer that in the 
affirmative. | 

Was Sir George Baker in atten- 
dance upon his Majeſty, as his 
phyſician, previous zo his being 
afflicted wich his preſent diſorder ? 

. Yes. | 
Whether Sir George Baker can 
—_— any known cauſe, to which, 
in his judgment, his Majeſty's 
preſent diſorder is referrible ? 

I can aſſigu no known cauſe to 
which his Majeſty's preſent diſor- 
der 1s referrible. 

Was the attack of his Majeſty's 
"diſorder ſudden or gradual ? 

Sudden. | ; 

When did that attack take 
place ? | 
The firſt ſuſpicion I had of this 
diſorder was in the evening of 
ny the 22d of October 


| Majeſty is afflited ? 


Whether - any fever, or oths 
complaint, had preceded that g. 


tack ? 


There had been fever and ole 
complaints ; but on that morning 
his Majeſty had no fever. 

Whether, in caſes where th 
attack has been ſudden, the recovery 
has been ſudden alſo ? 

My obſervations on this diſorde 
do not enable me to anſwer thy 
queſtion, 


"The Reverend Doctor Francis Will 


called in, and examined, 


Whether, in his opinion, the 
ſtate of his Majeſty's health is, « 
is not, ſuch as to render his M 
jeſty incapable, either of coming 
to E or of attending 
public buſineſs? | 

He certainly is not capable. 

What hopes has Dr. Willis of h 
Majeſty's recovery? 

I have great hopes of his) 
jeſty's recovery. If it were at 
other perſon but his Majeſty, 
ſhould ſcarce entertain a doubt 
when his Majeſty reflects upon 
illneſs of this. kind, it may d 
preſs his ſpirits, and retard his e 
more than a common perſon. 

Can Dr. Willis form any judp 
ment, or probable conjecture, 
the time which His Majelty's illael 
is likely to laſt? 

] cannot. 5 

What degree of experience 
Dr. Willis had of the particu 
ſpecies of diſorder with which | 


A great deal for twenty-el 
years; I imagine | have never! 
leſs than thirty patients every j 
of the time. 

Whether DoQor Willis fo 
his opinion, in his anſwer *. 


* 


TEP 


ond queſtion, upon the particular 
mptoms of his Majeſty's caſe, or 
an his experience of the diſorder 
general, or upon both? 

Upon both. 

Whether, in his Majeſty's diſor- 
„Dr. Willis ſees any preſent 
ps of convaleſcence ? 

| cannot ſay that I do; at the 
pe time there is every thing lead- 
> towards it, as the irritation has, 
i preat meaſure, ſubſided, which 


it precede convaleſcence, or any 


xearance of it: it muſt come on 
V gradually. 
hether Dr. Willis learns from 


erience, that the greater num- 


of perſons, who have. been af- 


ded with this diſorder, have re- 


ered ? 
Avery great majority: I do not 
KI ſhould ſpeak falſe, if I ſaid 
out of ten, of thoſe- that have 
| put under my care, within 
xe months after they had begun 
Pe afflicted with the diſorder. 
Whether every cure in the ſame 
bn, of a diſorder which has re- 
ted, is included in the calcula- 
of the whole number of cures ? 
fa perſon has been twice brought 
er My care, and twice cured, I 
Kon two Cures, as I ſhould of a 


Was the greater number of men, 
tave been afflicted with this 
Ker, recovered ? | 

never calculated that; I did 

nk there was any difference 
en the two ſexes as to the fa- 
h of cure, 

ut ſtate of his patients does he 
k * cure? 

rr deing able to take upon 
dlelves the conduct of their — 

and to do the ſame buſineſs 
ere uled to do before they fell 


4 
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What is the ſhorteſt ſpace of time 


within which, in his experience, he 


has known perſons, affected as his 


Majeſty is, reftored to health? 


Six weeks or two months is the 
ſhorteſt, I believe. | | 

Does Dr. Willis ſee any thing in 
his Majeſty's caſe which enables him 
to pronounce that his Majeſty may 
not be reſtored to health within that 
compaſs of time from the com» 
mencement of his attendance on his 
Majeſty ? | 

I do not ſee any thing to enable 
me to pronounce that he may not. 

Does Dr. Willis ſee any thing in 
his Majeſty's caſe, which enables 
him to pronounce that his Majeſty 
will be reſtored to health within 
that ſpace of time ? 

- cannot preſume to ſay that he 
will. | f 

What has been the longeſt ſpace 
of time for which the diſorder has 
laſted, in the caſe of ſuch patients 
as have been brought to him with- 
in three months from the begin- 
ning of the attack, and have reco- 
vered 7 | 
A year and a half, I believe, has 
been the longeſt of ſuch patients as 
have been brought to me; and few 
have been ſo long. | 

What is the moſt ordinary ſpace 
of time he has found neceflary for 
the cure of ſuch patients? 

I ſhould think five or fix months, 
as near as I can calculate. 

How long has Dr. Willis attend- 
ed his Majeſty ? | 

Since Friday morning laſt. | 

Whether, from your own obſer- 
vation, or from the particulars 
which have been communicated to 
you, you can aſſign any known 
cauſe to which, in your judgment, 
his Majeſty's diſorder is referti- 
ble ? 5 

712 From 
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From my, own experience with 
regard to his Majeſty, I cannot ſay 
any thing ; but trom a very parti- 
cular detail of his mode and man- 
ner of life for twenty-ſeven years, I 
do imagine, that weighty buſineſs, 
ſevere. exerciſe, and too great abſte- 
miouſneſs, and little reſt, has been 
too much for his conſtitution.—It is 
very early to give an opinion, and 
I may be miſtaken ; but I am the 
more inclined to think myſelf right, 
becauſe the medicine that has been 
given his Majeſty ever fince Sunday 
morning, and was intended to meet 
and counteract thoſe cauſes, has had 


as much effect as I could wiſh ; and 


his Majeſty has certainly been gra- 
dually better from the firſt fix hours 
of his taking it. — 
Whether you have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the circumſtances you 
have enumerated are frequently 
cauſes of this diſorder ? 
; I believe they are very frequent- 


"Where the diſorder has ariſen 


from ſuch cauſes, have you fre- 
uently known it cured ? 
Very frequently. 
ve- the greater number of 
thoſe caſes been cured or not ? 
Certainly. I believe they are 


more eaſily to be cured, than where 


the diſorder proceeds from exceſſive 


drinking, or other intemperance, 


or ſome other cauſes. 


| D:&er Thomas Giſborne called in, 


and examined. 


Whether, in his opinion, the ſtate 
of his Majeſty's health is, or is 


not, ſuch as to render his Majeſty 


incapable of coming to Parliament, 
or of attending to public buſineſs ? 
a? think ke 18 abſolutely incapa- 
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What hopes has Doctor Gily 
of his Majeſty's recovery 

I think there are hopes. 

Can Dr. Giſborne form 
judgment, or probable conjedn 
of the time which his Majeſty's i 
neſs is likely to laſt ? 

I think that is impoſſible. 

What degree of experience 
Dr. Giſborne had of the parti 
ſpecies. of diforder with which 
Majeſty is afflicted? 

Not much particular experien 
I have ſeen perſons affected int 
ſame way, even to a greater 
gree, who have recovered. 

Whether Dr. Giſborne founds 
opinion, in his anſyer to the ſeco 
queſtion, upon the particular ſym 
toms of his Majeſty's caſe, or i 
his experience of = diſorder 

eneral, or both ? 

J Upon — 

_ Whether, in his Majeſty's d 
der, Dr. Giſborne ſees any prel 
ſigns of convaleſcence ? 

I think that can hardly befaid, 
Whetber Dr. Giſborne can al 
avy known caufe to which, in 
judgment, his Majeſty's | 
diſorder is referrible ? 
No. 


Doctor Anthony Addington e 


in, and examined. 


Whether, in your opinion, 
ſtate of his Majeſty's health k 
is not, ſuch as to render his M 
ty incapable either of coming 
Parliament, or of attending t0f 
lic buſineſs ? 

I think he is incapable, at 
he was when I ſaw his Majelly 
It was about a week ago. 

What hopes has Dr. Addug 

of his Majeſty's recovery ? 16 
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\ think there are very good 


gunds of hope. 
Can Dr. Addington form any 


zment, or probable conjecture, 
the time which his Majeſty's ill- 
is likely to laſt ? 
It is a very hard matter to form 
certain judgment or conjecture, 
What degree of experience has 
, Addington had of the particu- 
ſpecies of diforder with which 
Majeſty is afflicted? 
[ had patients, in a houſe that I 
ilt at Reading, for five years 
ecedent to the year 1754, when 
me to London. 25 
Jo you found your opinion, in 
r anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, 
n the particular ſymptoms of 
Majeſty's caſe, or upon your ex- 
ence of the diſorder in general, 
upon both? A | 
think there is ſome reaſon to 
nd it upon ſymptoms, as well as 
erience, Though I have ſeen 
Majefty very - unquiert, it did 
uiſe to that degree of inqui- 
le which denoted a diſeaſe that 
Id be of very long duration. I 
aht there was ſomething in the 
abit of body, as well as in his 
ely's complexion, and in what 
been his way of life, that, was 
| favourable to a cure. Where 
is not a very. great exertion 
body or mind, perſons who have 
Un the way his Majeſty has 
ue very rarely liable to this 
From the account I had 
| my brethren, who had the. 
r do attend his Majeſty, I had 
peat expectations that it would 
tappily, from this circumſtance 
it had not for its forerunner 
nelancholy which uſually pre- 
a tedious illneſs of this fort. 
e knew an inſtance of an ill- 


t, under proper care, run to 


[ 


_— 
any great length, which had not 
been ſo preceded, —As for experi- 
ence, I have viſited a conſiderable 


number of patients in that diſeaſe, 
in and round Reading.—Finding 


they could not be taken ſo much 


care of as they dught to be in their 
houſes, and that I might be as little 
interrupted as poſlible in the prac- 
tice of other branches of my pro- 
feſſion, I built a houſe, contiguous 


to my own, for the reception of 


ſuch patients.—l viſited them there 
conſtantly every day.—l had from 
eight to ten patients there uſually at 
a time. During that time, two pa- 
tients were 3 who were 
reaſonably deemed to be incurable 
at the time of their coming, and for 
years before. During the charge 
of my patients, for five years toge- 
ther, at that houſe, I never had 
more than two other patients that 
were not cured within the year, 
and continued well, as far as ever I 
knew. Some recovered” in much 
ſhorter time; and I had ſeveral 
that were quite well within a quar- 
ter of a year. If any of thoſe per- 
ſons had relapſed, I believe, from 
the partial opinion of their families, 
I ſhould have heard of it. Where 
there is a relapſe, I ſhould not call 
it a perfect cure. | 

What ftate of the patients did 
Dr. Addington confider at a cure? 

When the patient was able to do 
every thing that a man in health 

8. 

What were the. particular cir- 
cumſtances of the two patients be- 
fore mentioned by Dr. Addington, 
which occaſioned their being deem- 
ed incurable? | 

One of thoſe perſons had been for 
many years under the care of a very 
ſkilful phyfician, in an houſe for the 
reception of patients under this diſ- 

LET order. 
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order. It was a caſe that was dif- 
ferent from all others with which I 
have been acquainted, both in the 
cauſe, and in the circumſtances 
which preceded and attended it. 
The other was a patient who, I be- 
lieve, had been illevery many years; 
ſhe had been for ſome time under 
the care of an eminent phyſician, 
who wiſhed her to be put into a 
houſe where ſhe might be taken 
care of for life; ſhe was atrabilious 
in the higheſt degree, and died, 
from the effects of that diſorder, in 


about a week. 


Whether the majority of the pa- 
tients under your care were men or 
women ? | 

I think nearly equal. 

Whether Dr. Addington profeſſed 
to take, and did in fact take, all pa- 
tients that were offered him ? 

'T had not always room. I ex- 


cluded none on account of the na- 
ture of the diſorder. 


What has been Dr. Addington's 
attendance on his Majeſty ? 
I ſaw his Majeſty for three days 
ſucceſſively, and for twice each day 
for a conſiderable time. 
Whether, during the time of that 


attendance, he obſerved any fgns 


of actual convaleſcence in his Ma- 
jelly ? . 

No. 

Whether, from your own obſer- 


vation, or from the particulars ' 


which have been communicated to 
you, you can aflign any known cauſe 
to which, in your judgment, his Ma- 


jeſty's diſorder is referrible? 


] cannot pretend to ſay wh t the 


cauſe was, either from what I ſaw, 


or what was communicated to me. 
Ido not chuſe to hazard a conjecture. 


Sir Lucas Pepys called in, and 
examined, 


Whether, in your opinion, the 


ſtate of his Majeſty's health is fh 
as to render his Majeſty incapib 


either of coming to parliament, ſt 
of attending to public buſinek? be 
The ſtate of his Majeſty's hal 
is certainly ſuch as to render Me 
incapable of coming to paul 
ment, or attending to public bil 
.neſs. or 
What hopes has Sir Lucas Pe 
of his Majeſty's recovery ? of 
I have the ſame hopes of his N md 
joſty's recovery as I ſhould have WW 
he were labouring under any al al 
diſeaſe, of which I knew that 0 
majority labouring under it did be 
cover. That the majority do tee 
ver, I am fatisfied from my oy”! 
experience, and from the aum u 
of a perſon who has moſt experie \ 
in caſes of this ſort. by 
Can Sir Lucas Pepys form ai 
judgment, or - probable conjed | 
of the time which his Majelty's i un 
neſs is likely to laſt? } 
It is impoſſible to form any cont Put 
jecture on that ſubject. prel 
What degree of experience | jel 
Sir Lucas Pepys had of the put [ 
cular ſpecies of diſorder with ul that 
his Majeſly is afflicted:? ther 
I have occaſionally ſeen ere | wi 
perſons under that diſorder, fot * 
times alone, but more frequeſſi Na 
with thoſe whoſe practice leads i obe 
more particularly to attend to i: 
Whether, in his Majeſty's i oſt 
der, Sir Lucas Pepys ſees au * 
ſent ſigns of convaleſcence? * 
His Majeſty is more quiet as 
he has been; but there arg 0} * 
ſent ſigns of immediate con- — 
cence. | ”y 
Are there any actual {ympt _ 
at preſent, which lead Sir 1 1 * 
Pepys to entertain more fas — 
hopes of his Majeſty's rec bat 
than he has hitherto had ds 
attendance ? 


] 
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[ think there are very material 
\mptoms, as his Majeſty's general 


fate of health is certainly much 


better than it was. 

[5 the amendment that has taken 
place, only in his Majeſty's gene- 
ral ſtate of health, or is there 
ay abatement of his particular diſ- 
order? 

From his Majeſty's general ſtate 
of health being better, his ſleep is 
more quiet, his appetite 1s better, 
aud he is more in his uſual ftate ; 


all which circumſtances muſt pre- 
noully occur before recovery; but 


theſe are only leading ſteps towards 
tecorery - the diſorder ſtil] remains; 
itis difficult to ſay whether it 1s ac- 
wally abated. | 

What does Sir Lucas Pepys mean 
by bis Majeſty being more in his 
wual ſtate ? 

More quiet, and 
turbed ſtare, | 

Whether it is Sir Lucas Pepys's 
qinion, that there is, or is. not, at 


in a leſs per- 


preſent any abatement of his Ma- 


klty's diforder ? 

[ have anſwered it, by ſaying 
that it is difficult to ſay whether 
there is any actual abatement, and 


| wiſh to explain my meaning in 


bele words, The only way of ex- 
planing it is by analogy to ſome 
ther complaint. In the caſe of a 
fortification, where the bark would 


noſt probably effect a cure, I could 


Wt ſay, during ſeveral hours after 
bb being taken, whether there was, 
* vas not, any abatement of the 
fortification ; ſo, in the caſe of his 
Majeſty, I cannot ſay whether the 
turn of general health has, or has 
nt, yet produced any actual abate- 
went of the particular diforder ; but 
ich a return of general good health 
wald lead me to be of opinion 
bat an evident abatement might 
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be expected. I can, however, ſay, 
that no actual evident abatement 
has yet taken place. 

When Sir | rea Pepys, in his 
anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, ſtates 
that the majority of perſons labour- 
ing under the ſame diſorder with 
his Majeſty do recover, does he 
mean to include all the different 
ſpecies of the diſorder, or to con- 
hne himſelf to that particular ſpe- 
cies with which his Majeſty is af- 
fected? 

I mean in that eſtimate to ſpeak 
of the diſorder generally, and not 
ſpecially. 

Can you aflign any known canſe 
to which, in your judgment, his 


Majeſty's preſent diſorder is refer - 


rible ? | 
I know no evident or aſſignable 
cauſe, ; 

Is his Majeſty's a frequent ſpe- 


- Cies of the diſorder ? 


It is a frequent ſpecies of the dif. 
order, 
In this ſpecies, do the majority 


recover? 


Certainly, in this ſpecies the ma- 
jority do recover. 5 


Doctor Henry Revel Reynolds called 


in, and examined. 


Whether, in your opinion, the 
ſtate of his Majeſty's health is, or 
is not, ſuch as to render his Ma- 
jeſty incapable, either of coming 
to parliament, or of attending to 
public buſineſs ? 

His Majeſty is certainly incapa- . 
ble of it. 

What hopes has Doctor Reynolds 
of his Majeſty's recovery? 

I think there are well-founded. 
hopes of his Majeſty's recovery. 

Can Dr. Reynolds form any 

"REES judgment, 


— 


bg 


the time which his Majeſty's illneſs 
is likely to laſt? | 
a k 
What degree of experience has 
Dr. Reynolds had of the particular 
ſpecies of diſorder with which his 
Majeſty is afflicted ? 
I have been almoſt twenty years 
in buſineſs, and in the courſe of 
that time I have ſeen a great num- 
ber under this diſorder, both ſingly 
and together with others. 
Whether you found your opinion, 
in your anſwer ta the ſecond queſ- 
tion, upon the particular ſymptoms 
of his Majeſty's caſe, or upon your 
experience of the diſorder in ge- 
neral, or upon both ? 8 
Rather upon general experience; 
though I think there is nothing pe- 
culiar in his Majeſty's caſe which 
forbids the preſumption of reco- 
very. 


Whether, in his Majeſty's di-. 


- 


+ order, you ſce any preſent ſigns of 
* convaleſceace ? * 


do not ſee any preſent ſigns of 
convaleſcence; though I think his 
Majeſty's being quieter, and in a 
berter ſtate of general health, would 
lead me to hope that it is a Rep to- 
wards it. I 4 5 1 


Whether Dr. Reynolds learns 


from experience, that the greater 
number of perſons afſlicted with 
this diſorder have recovered ? | 
The greater number, I think, 
have-recovered. 270 39; 
'+ Whether Dr. Reynolds appre- 
Kends, that in calculations founded 
on general experience, every cure 
the ſame perſon is included? 


| = I apprehend that it is—they con- 


ſider every diſtant relapſe as a new 
n 
Whether Dr. Reynolds can aſ- 
ſign any known cauſe to which, in 
4 5 2 * 


*. 
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judgment, or probable conjeQure, of his judgment, bis Majeſty's die. 


der 1s referrible ? 
No; I cannot. 


Reſelution- of the Houſe of Con. 
_—_ delivered to the Lords at 
Conference on the 23d of Decen- 
ber Pl 1788. ; 4 


I. HAT it is the opinion of 
this Houſe, 
That his Majeſty is prevented, 


« by his preſent indiſpoſition, fron 
** coming to his parliament, and 
« from attending to public bu. 
% neſs, and that the perſonal exer. 
ce cile of the royal authority i 
«© thereby for the preſent inter- 
be rupted. . 

II. That it is the opinion of thi 
Houſe, . © 

«« That it is the right and duty 


{© of the Lords ſpiritual and ten- | 
« poral and Commons of Great Wn"! 
, Britain now afſembled, and las- 1 
« fully, fully, and freely repre- K 


« ſenting all the eſtates of the peo. 
« ple of this realm, to provide the 
«« means of ſupplying the deſect of 
<< the. perſonal exerciſe of the royal 
4 authority, ariſing from his Ma- 
«« jeſty's ſaid indiſpoſition, in ſuch 
«« manner as the exigency of the 
« caſe may appear to require.” 
«« RESOLVED, 

That for this purpoſe, and fer 
** maintaining entire the conluts- 
* tional authority of the King, 
is neceſſary that the ſaid Lows 
«fpiritual and temporal and Com, 
«« mons of Great Britain ſhould 
determine on the means whereby 
«< the royal aſfent may be given 0 
& parliament to ſuch bill as may be 
«« paſſed by the two Houſes of Par: 
« liament reſpecting the exe 1 
<<. of the powers and authorities 


= and 0b 


« the behalf of the King, during the 
« continuance of his Majeſty's pre- 
« ſent indiſpoſition.“ 


—— Ä—ů OC tEnney 


* * 


a (AR F the Lords, on the Regency. 


N HE order of the day being. 


read for taking into conſidera- 

ou of AY tion the report from the Committee 
of the whole Houſe appointed to 

ated, uke into conſideration the ſtate of 
fron WW the nation, and the reſolutions of 
aud WW the Commons relative to his Ma- 
bu. WW jefty's indiſpoſition, and the means 
exer- Nef ſupplying the defect of the per- 
ty is onal exerciſe of the Royal Autho- 
nter- ny arifing therefrom, delivered at 


a conference on the 23d December 


f this MMWiaſtant, which were referred thereto. 
And the report of the ſaid reſolu- 
| duty ons being read by the clerk, 
tem- Moved to agree with the Com- 
mons on the ſaid refolutions. 
The queſtion was put thereupon. 
Reſolved in the affirmative. 


epree 
] peo · Diſſentient. 
de the iſ, Becauſe we adhere to the an- 


tient principle recognized and de- 
red by the act of the 13th of 


Idinance with the force and virtue 
If 2 law, can be made by either or 
both Houſes of Parliament, without 
ie King's aſſent, a principle ſtand- 
0g as a bulwark to the people a- 
int the two Houſes, as the two 
buſes are their ſecurity againſt 
lie Crown, - 


Com- 24ly. Becauſe this principle is 
ſhould ty admitted by the third reſo- 
hereby "ton, while it overthrows the prac- 
ven e dy the ſimilate appearance of 
nay be Royal Aſſent undes a com miſ- 
ere paſs bills, a commiſſion 


would be inconſiſtent with 
be Proviſions of an act of the 33d 
ary the Eighth, requiring that 
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aries the Second, that no act or tr 
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every commiſſion ſhall be ſigned by 
his Majeſty's hand. In our preſent 
unhappy ſituation that eſſential re- 
quiſite being unattainable, we can- 
not condeſcend to give a ſanction to 
a counterfeit repreſentation of the 
Royal ſignature, and we dare not 
aſſume a power to diſpenſe with the 
law which makes that ſignature eſ- 
ſential to the validity of a commiſ- 
ſion to paſs bills. 
zaly. Becauſe we conceive that 
the unqueſtionable rights of the peo- 
le, fo fallaciouſly repreſented as 
ing upheld by theſe reſolutions, 
are violently infringed by an un- 
neceſſary aſſumption on the part of 
the two Houſes, of powers beyond 


thoſe which the nation has aſſigned 


them. Invariable practices in all- 
ood times, and poſitive laws eſta- 
Pied by compleat parliaments, 
truly and conſtitutionally repre- 
ſenting the nation, have defined 
thoſe powers. And we cannot but 
regard with the utmoſt apprehen- 
fron, any propoſal to overſtep thoſe 
boundaries, when the conſequence 
of ſuch uſurpation is ſo fatally 
marked in the hiſtory of our coun- 


ET OR: | 

4thly. Becauſe it was confeſſed 
in the debate, that the powers of 
this commiſſion were not to be con- 
fined ſolely to the act of appoint- 
ing a Regent ; to what other pur- 
poles they may extend were not 
explained. State neceſſity, the a- 
vowed ground of the meaſure, may 
ſerve as the pretext to any diminu- 
tion of the juſt prerogative of the 
Crown, and of the liberties of the 
people, that beſt ſuits the deſigns of 
ambition, Fatal experience had 
ſhewn to our anceſtors the bound. 
leſs miſchief of power thus uſurped 
under plauſible appearances : and 
it is particularly the duty of the 


— — 
— 
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Houſe of Peers to check the re- 


newal of a practice to aſſume the 
name, without the ſubſtance of the 
Royal Authority, by which this 


Houſe was once annihilated, the 


monarchy overthrown, and the li- 
berties of the people ſubdued. 


Sthly. Becauſe theſe dangerous 
«as alarming. conſequences of the 
meaſure adopted, would have been 


obviated by the amendment re- 
jected, It propoſed to ſubſtitute a 


- meaſure conformable to the practice 
of our anceſtors at the glorious zra 


of the revolution. They ſeized not 
upon public neceflity as a conveni- 
ence. for the uſurpation of new 
powers, but proceeded in a plain 


and explicit form to the revival of 


the Royal Authority with full effi- 
cacy, before they entered upon the 
exerciſe of their legiſlative func- 


tions. Purſuing a ſimilar courſe, 
the amendment propoſed the imme- 


diate. nomination of the natural re- 
preſentative of the King, the Heir 
Apparent of the Crown, to whom 
alone, it was univerſally admitted, 
the eyes and hearts of all men, du- 
ring the preſent unhappy conjunc- 


ture, were turned: that with a per- 
ſect and. efficient legiſlature, ſuch 
future proviſions. might. be enacted 


as the preſervation of the full and 
undiminiſhed authority of the 
crown, and the liberties of the peo- 
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Letter from the Right Hon. Willian 


Pitt to the Prince of Waki 
Dec . 30. | | 
ir, 
HE 


oceedings in parlit 
— 


ng now brought t04 


point, which will render it neceſſary 
to propoſe to the houſe of common 


the particular meaſures to be wit 


e MRS é e a amr as AA x IS ee AE IE i, 


2» OS mt Pom a wy -- 


ſor ſupplying the defect of the 

rſonal exerciſe of the royal au- 
thority, during the preſent interval, 
and your Royal Highneſs. having 
ſome time ſince ſignified your plea- 
ſure, that any communication on 
this ſubject ſhould be in writing, 
I take the liberty of reſpectfully 
entreating your Royal Highneſs's 
permiſſion to ſubmit to your conſi- 
deration the outlines of the plan, 
which his Majeſty's confidential 


ſervants humbly conceive (accord- 


ing to the beſt judgment which 
they are able to form) to be proper 
to be propoſed 1n the preſent cir- 
cumſtances. | | 

It is their humble opinion, that 
your Royal Highneſs ſhould be em- 
powered to exerciſe the Royal au- 
thority in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majeſty, durivg his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs, and to do all acts 
which might legally be done by his 
Majeſty; with proviſions, neverthe- 


leſs, chat the care of his Majeſty's 


royal perſon, and the management of 
his Majeſty's houſehold, and the di- 
retion and appointment of the offi- 
cers and ſervants therein, ſhould be 
in the Queen, under ſuch regula- 
tions as may be thought neceſſary, 
— That the power to be exerciſed by 
your Royal Highneſs ſhould not ex- 
tend to the granting the real or 
perſonal property of the King, (ex- 
cept as far as relates to the renewal 


of leaſes), to the granting any 


office in reverſion, or to the grant- 
Ing, for any other term than dur- 
Ing his Majeſty's pleaſure, any 
penſion, or any office whatever, 


except ſuch as muſt by law be 


granted for life, or during good 
viour ; nor to the granting any 
rack or dignity of the peerage 
al this realm to any perſon except 
his Majeſty's iſſue who ſhall have 
Ataned the age of 21 years. 
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no long duration. 


mate any other mode in which 
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Theſe are the chief points which 
have occurred to his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants. I beg leave to add, that 
their ideas are formed on the ſup- 
poſition that his Majeſty's illneſs 
is only temporary, and may be of 
It may be diffi- 
cult to fix beforehand, the preciſe 
period for which theſe proviſions 
ought to laſt ; but if unfortanately 
his Majeſty's recovery ſhould be 


protracted to a more diſtant period 


than there 1s reaſon at preſent to 
imagine, it will be open hereafter 
to the wiſdom of parliament, to re- 
conſider theſe provifions, whenever 
the circumſtances appear to call 


for it, | 
If your Royal Highneſs ſhould 


be pleaſed to require any farther 


explanation on the ſubject, and 
ſhould condeſcend to ſignify your 
orders, that I ſhould have the ho- 
nour of attending your Royal High- 
neſs for that purpoſe, or to inti- 


your Royal Highneſs may wiſh to 
receive ſuch explanation, I ſhall re- 


ſpectfully wait your Royal High. - 


neſs's commands. 
I have the honour to be, 
Wich the utmoſt deference and 
ſubmiſſion, 
Sir, > 
* Your Royal Highneſs's 
Moſt dutiful and devoted ſervant, 
\ 1 W. Pier. 
Dewning-ſtreet, Tue/day Night, 
December 30, 1788. 


— * 


— 


Anſwer to the foregoing Letter, de- 
livered by his Royal Highneſs to the 
. Lord Chancellor, Jan. 1, 1789. 


HE Prince of, Wales learns 
| from Mr. Pitt's leiter, that 


the proceedings in parliament are 
” own 


nos in a train, which enables Mr. 


in his former letter, to communi- 
- cate to the Prince the outlines of 
the plan which his Majeſty's con-\ 
kdential fervants conceive to be 


t circumſtances. | 
Concerning the ſteps already ta- 
ken by Mr. Pitt, the Prince is 
Glent. Nothing done by the two 
houſes of parliament can be a pro- 

ſabject of his animadverſion; 
t when, previouſly to any diſ- 
cuſſion in parliament, the outlines 
of a ſcheme of government are ſent 
for his conſideration, in which it is 
propoſed that he ſhall be perſonally 
and principally concerned, and by 
which the Royal authority, and the 
public welfare, ray be deeply affect- 
ed, the Prince would be unjuſtifi- 
able, were he to withhold an expli- 
cit declaration of his ſentiments. 

His filence might be conſtrued into 

a previous approbation of a plan, 

the 18 of which every 

motive of duty to his father and 
fovereign, as well as of regard 
for the public intereſt, obliges him 
to conſider as injurious to both. 
In the ſtate of deep diſtreſs, in 
which the Prince and the whole 
Royal Family were involved, by 
the-heavy calamity which has fallen 


when government, deprived of its 
chief energy and ſupport, ſeemed 
peculiarly to need the cordial and 
united aid of all deſcriptions of 
good ſubjects, it was not expected 
by the Prince, that a plan ſhould be 
offered to his confideration, by 
which government was to be-ren- 
dered difficult, if not impracticable, 
In the, hands of any perſon intend- 
ed to repreſent the King's authority, 
much leſs in the hands of his eldeſt 


Pitt, according to the intimation 


r to be propoſed in the pre- p 


upon the King, and at a moment 


ſerving that it is not _— 


- 
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ſon—the heir apparent of his king. 
doms, and the perſon moſt bound to 


the maintenance of his Majeſty's juſt 


prerogatives and authority, as well 
as molt intereſted in the happineſ,, 
the proſperity, and the glory of the 

eople. | 

The Prince forbears to remark 
on the ſeveral parts of the ſketch of 
the plan laid before him ; he appre. 
— it muſt have been formed 
with ſufficient deliberation to pre. 
clude the probability of any argu- 
ment of his producing an alteration 
of ſentiment-in the projectors of it. 
But he truſts, with confidence, to 
the wiſdom and juſtice of parlia- 
ment, when the whole of this ſub- 


ject, and the circumſlances connect. 


ed with it, ſhall come under their 
deliberation. 

He obſerves, therefore, only ge- 
nerally on the heads communicated 
by Mr. Pitt—and it is with deep 
regret the Prince makes the obſerva- 
tion, that he ſees in the contents of 
that paper, a project for producing 
weakneſs, diſorder, ang inſecurity 
in every branch of the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs. A project for divid- 
ing the Royal Family from each 
3 ſeparating the court 
from the ſtate; and therefore, by 
disjoining government from its 
natural and accuſtomed ſupport, 2 
ſcheme for diſconnecting the au- 
thority to command ſervice, from 
the power of animating it by re- 
ward; and for allotting to the 
Prince all the invidious duties 

overnment, without the means of 
oftening them to the public, by 
any one act of grace, favour, or 
benignity. 

The Prince's feelings on contem. 


plating this plan, are alſo rendered 


ill more painful to him, by ob- 


0 r = 


err 


„ 


inciple, but is cal- 


neral 
4 to infuſe jealouſies and ſuſ- 


picions (wholly groundleſs, he 
truſts) in that quarter, whoſe confi- 
dence it will ever be the firſt pride 
of his life to merit and obtain. 

With regard to-the motive and 
object of the limitations and reftric- 


tions propoſed, the Prince can have 


but little to obſerve. No light or 
information is offered him by his 
Majeſty's miniſters on theſe points, 
They have informed him bat 
the powers are which they mean to 
refule him, not why they are with- 
held, 

The Prince, however, holding as 
be does, that it is an undoubted 
and fundamental principle of / this 
conſtitution, that the powers and 
prerogatives of the crown are veſted 
there, as a truſt for the benefit of 
the people; and that they are ſa- 
cred only as they are neceſſary to 
the preſervation of that potſe and 
balance of the conſtitution, which 
experience has proved to- be the 
true ſecurity of the liberty of the 
lubjet—muſt be allowed to ob- 
krve, that the plea of public uti- 
lity ought to be ſtrong, manifeſt, 
and urgent, which calls for the 
extintion or ſuſpenſion of any one 
of thoſe eſſential rights in the ſu- 
preme power or 1ts repreſentative; 
or which can juſtify the Prince in 
conſenting, that in his perſon an ex- 
periment ſhall - be made, to aſcer- 
tun with how ſmall a portion of the 

ugly power the executive govern- 
ment of this country may be car- 

On. do. 
„Ide Prince has only to add, that 
if ſecurity for his | Majeſty's re- 
Poſſeſſing his rightful government, 
Whenever it ſhall pleaſe Providence, 
in bounty to the country, to remove 
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afflicted, be any part of the ob- 
jet of this plan, the Prince has 
only to be convinced that any mea- 
ſure is neceſſary, or even conducive, 
to that end, to be the firſt ta 
urge it as the preliminary and 
paramount conſideration of any fet- 
tlement in which he would conſent 
to ſhare. 

If attention to what is preſumed 
might be his Majeſty's feelings 
and wiſnes on the happy day of 


his recovery, be the object, it is 


with the trueſt ſincerity the Prince 
expreſſes his firm conviction, that 
no event would be more repagnant 
to the feelings of his royal father, 
than the knowledge, that the go- 
vernment of his ſon and repreſenta- 
tive had exhibited the ſovereign 
power of the realm in a ſtate of 
degradation, of curtailed authority 
and diminiſhed * ſtate, 
hurtful in practice to the proſperity 
and good government of his 2 
and injurious in its precedent ta 
the ſecurity of the monarch, and 
the rights of his family. 

Upon that part of the plan which 
regards the King's real and perſon- 
al property, the Prince feels him- 
ſelf compelled to remark, that it 


was not neceſſary for Mr. Pitt, nor 


proper to ſuggeſt to the Prince, the 


reſtraint he propoſes againſt the 


Prince's granting away the King's 
real and perſonal | | 
Prince does not concetve, that, dur- 
ing the King's life, he is, by law, 
entitled to make any ſuch grant; 
and he is ſure, that he has never 
ſhewn ghe ſmalleſt inclination to 


poſſeſs any ſuch power, But it re- 
mains with Mr. Pitt to conſider the 


eventual intereſts of the Royal Fa- 
mily, and to provide à proper and 
natural 


ty. The 


' Reſolutions agreed to by the Lord; 


% 


natural ſecurity againſt the miſma- 
nagement of them by others. 


The Prince has diſcharged an 


indiſpenſable duty, in thus giving 
his free opinion on the plan ſub- 


mitted to his conſideration. 


His conviction of the evils which 
may ariſe to the King's intereſts, to 
the peace and happineſs of the 


- Royal Family, and to the ſafety and 


welfare of the nation, from the 
vernment of the country remain- 


ing longer in its preſent maimed 


and debilitated ſtate, outweighs in 
the Prince's mind, every other 
conſideration, and will determine 
him to undertake the painful truſt 
impoſed upon him by the preſent 
melancholy neceflity (which of all 
the King's ſubjects he deplores the 
moſt) in full' confidence, that the 
affection and loyalty to the King, 


the experienced attachment to the 


houſe of Brunſwick, and the gene- 


roſity which has always diſtinguiſh- 


ed this - nation, will carry him 
through the many difficulties, in- 


ſeparable from this moſt critical 


fituation, with comfort to himſelf, 
with honour to the king, and with 


advantage to the public. 


(Signed) 
Carleton Houſe, G. 


Tanaary 2, 1789. 


— 8 


— 


and Commons, and preſented to the 
Prince of Wales, on Friday, Jan. 


30. 


Ty) ESOLVED, that for the pur- 

poſe of providing for the exer- 
ciſe of the royal authority, during 
the continuance of his Majeſty's 
illneſs, in ſuch. manner, and to 


ſuch extent, as the preſent circum- 


* 
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ſtances and the urgent concerns of 
the nation appear to require, it is 


. expedient that his Royal Highneſ 
'the Prince of Wales, being reſident 


within the realm, - ſhall be em. 
powered to exerciſe and adminiſter 
the Royal Authority, according to 
the laws and conſtitution of Great 
Britain, in the name and on the he. 
half of his Majeſty, and under the 
ſtyle and title of Regent of the 
065 a z and to uſe, execute, and 

rform, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majeſty, all authori- 
ties, prerogatives, acts af porern- 
ment, and adminiſtration of the 
ſame, which belong to the king 
of this realm to uſe, execute, and 
perform, according to the laws 
thereof, ſubje& to ſuch limitations 
and exceptions as ſhall be pro- 
vided. 

Reſol ved, that the power, ſo to 
be given to his Royal Highneſs 


the Prince of Wales, ſhall not ex- 


tend to the granting of any rank or 


_ dignity of the peerage of the realm 


to any perſon whatever, except 
to his Majeſty's royal iſſue who 
ſhall have attained the full age 
of twenty-one years. 

Reſolved, that the ſaid powers 
ſhould not extend to the granting 
of any office whatever in rever- 
ſion, or to the granting of any office, 
ſalary, or penſion, for any other 
term than during his Majelty's 
pleaſure, except ſuch offices as are 
by law required to be granted 
for life, or during good beha- 
viour. | 

Reſolved, that the ſaid powers 
ſhould not extend to the grant- 
ing of any part of his Majeſty's 
real or perſonal eſtate, except ſo 
far as relates to the rene 


leaſes. 
| Reſolved, 
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Reſolved, that the care of his 
Majeſty's Royal Perſon, during the 
continuance of his Majeſty's ill 
neſs, hould be committed to the 
Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty; 
and that her Majeſty ſhould have 
power to remove from, and to 


nominate and appoint ſuch per- 


ſons as ſhe ſhall think proper, to 


the ſeveral offices in his Majeſty's 
houſehold ; and to diſpoſe, order, 
ud manage all other matters and 
things relating to the care of his Ma- 
jefy's Royal Perſon, during the 
time aforeſaid : and that, for the 
better enabling her Majeſty to 
diſcharge this important truſt, it 
is alſo expedient that a council 
ſhould be appointed, to adviſe and 
aſſt her Majeſty in the ſeveral 


matters aforeſaid, and with power 


from time to time, as they may 
ſee cauſe, to examine upon oath 
the phyſicians and others attend- 
ing his Majeſty's perſon, touching 
the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, 
and all matters relative thereto. 


Die Mercarii, 280 Januarii, 1789. 

Reſolyed, that a committee be 
appointed, to attend his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales with 


the reſolutions which have been Be | 
of conferring the rank and privi- 


agreed to by the Lords and Com- 
nons for the purpoſe of ſupply- 
0 the defect of the perſonal exer- 
ile of the Royal Authority dur- 
ug his Majeſty's illneſs, by im- 
povering his Royal Highneſs to 
tterciſe ſuch authority in the name 
ind on the behalf of his Majeſty, 
libjet to the limitations and re- 
Iritions which the circumſtances 


of the caſe appear at preſent to 


Rquire; and that the committee 
© expreſs the hope which the 
ſpiritual and temporal, and 
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Commons, entertain, that his 
Royal Highneſs, from his regard 
to the intereſts of his Majeſty and 
the nation, will be ready to un- 
dertake the weighty and impor- 
tant truſt propoſed to be inveſted 
in his Royal Highneſs, as ſoon as 
an act of parliament ſhall have 
been paſſed for carrying the ſaid 
Reſolutions into effect. 


nn 


Proteſt of the Lords, who woted; on 
Friday Jan. 23, againſt agreeing to 
the aforeſaid Reſolutions delivered 
at a Conference on the preceding 
Tueſday. 


Di1s$SENTIENT. 


1ſt, DECAUSE we firmly ad- 


here to the principles 
and arguments, on which we diſ- 
approved the. Refolutions formerly 
paſſed by this houſe, eſpecially 
when the legiſlative power of the 
two Houſes of Parliament, uncon- 
ſtitutionally aſſumed by thoſe Reſo- 
Jutions, is meant to be employed 


to reſtrift or ſuſpend many impor- 


tant and effential branches of the 

royal power, at the moment of the 

declared incapacity of the King. 
2dly. Becauſe we think the power 


leges of the peerage, as a reward 
to merit, is neceſſary to the royal 
authority, in order to afford an in- 
citement .to vigorous exertions in 


the ſervice of the ſtate, and is more 


peculiarly neceſſary (like all other 
parts of the prerogative) when 
the regal power is to be exerciſed 
by a — with an authority 
uncertain and precarious in its dura- 
tion: but eſpecially on the preſent 
occaſion, as it is the only branch 
of the prerogative ſufficiently * | 
11 
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ul to afford a remedy againſt ſuch 
- a combination in this houſe, as 


other parts of this ſyſtem of reftric- 
tion and mutilation, have a natu- 


ral and obvious tendency to pro- 


And becauſe we conceive that 
this reſtriction may create an inte- 
xeſt in the members of this houſe, 
to withhold their aſſent to reſtore 


the ancient powers of the crown in 


3dly. Becauſe we conceive, that 


« 


dy the ſubſilting Jaw of the land, 


Bis Majeſty's property is ſufficiently 
ſecured from any, uu itt fition 
and alienation, and the R 


effect, but to convey to the public 
injurious ſuſpicion, and unjuſt im- 
putation, on the character and in- 
tentions of his Royal highneſs the 


Prince of Wales. 


4thly. Becauſe we are of opinion, 


that in order to maintain the pro- 


r dignity of the crown, and pre- 
ſerve the due influence and reſpect 


which ariſes from the great offices 


_ . perſon exerciſing the Royal Autho- 


8 
\ 


of the ſtate, it is neceſlary that the 


Fity in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majeſty, ſhould be attended 
by thoſe diſtinguiſhed ſervants, 


- + whoſe functions have been eſtabliſh- 


ed for the purpoſe of adding weight 
and ſplendor to the regal office, 


We cannot agree to a diviſion of 


the royal power ; to the creation of 
a fourth eſtate, unknown to the con- 


Kitution of this country. 
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wer of the Prince of Wales to the 
Lords and Gentlemen, appointed to 
deliver to him the foregoing Reſolu- 
tions, ? | 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
THANK you for commanicat- 


ing to me the Reſolutions agreed 


pon by the two houſes 3 and I re · 
uelt you to aſſure them, in my 
ame, that my duty to the King 
by father, and my anxious concern 
Ir the ſafety and intereſts of the 
eople, which muſt be endangered, 


Va longer ſuſpenſion of the exer- 


le of the Royal Authority; toge- 
er with my reſpect for the united 
teires of the two houſes, outweigh, 


i my mind, every other confidera- 


bon, and will determine me to un- 
frtake the weighty and important 
ult propoſed to me, in conformity 
the Reſolutions now communicat- 


dio me. I am Tenfible of the 


ficulties that mult attend the exe - 


tion of this truſt, in the peculiar 
rcumſtances in which it is com- 
ited to my charge, of which, as I 
n acquainted with no former ex- 
ple, my hopes of a ſucceſsful ad- 
ſtation cannot be founded on 
i palt experience. But confidin 

at the limitations, on the exerciſe 


de Royal gr 
Yor, Xx 1 deemed 
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neceſſary for the preſent, have been 
approved by the two houſes only as 
a temporary meaſure, founded on 
the loyal hope, in which I ardent! 

participate, that his Majeſty's diſ- 
order may not be of long duration, 
and truſting, in the mean while, 
that I ſhall receive a zealous and 
united ſupport in the two houſes 

and inthe. nation, proportioned to 
the difficulty attending the diſ- 
charge of my truſt in this interval, 
I will entertain the pleaſing hope, 
that my faithful endeavours to pre- 
ſerve the intereſts of the king, his 
—2 and people, may be ſucceſs- 


itn. li — —_— — — 8 e 


Reſolutions agreed to by the Lords and 
Commons, preſented to Her Majeſty 
os Friday, Jan. 30, 1789. 


ESOLVED, that the care of 

his Majeſty's Royal Perſon, 
during the continuance of his Ma- 
jeſty's illneſs, ſhould be committed 
to the Queen's moſt Excellent Ma- 
jeſty, and that her Majeſty ſhould- 
have power to remove from, and to 
nominate and appoint ſuch perſons 
as ſhe ſhall think proper, to the 
feveral offices in his Majeſty's houſe- 
hold, and to diſpoſe, order, and 
manage all other matters and things 
relating to the care of his Majeſty's 
Royal Perſon, during the time 
aforeſaid, And that, for the better 
enabling her Majeſty to diſcharge 
this important truſt, it is alſo ex- 
pedient that a council ſhould be ap- 
inted, to adviſe and aſſiſt her 
Majeſty in the ſeveral] matters, and 
with power, from time to time as 
they may ſee cauſe, to examine upon 
oath the phyſicians and qthers at- 
RN] Majeſty's perſon, touch- 


* 


Fig duty wherein the 
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ing the ſtate of his Majeſty health, 
and all matters relative thereto. 
Reſolved, that the reſolution 


- agreed to by the Lords and Com 


mons, reſpecting the care of his 
Majeſty's Royal Perſon, and the 
direction of his Majeſty's houſehold, 
| be laid ' before her Majeſty, with 
an humble addreſs, axprefing the 
hope which the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal and commons entertain, 
that her. Majeſty will be graciouſly 
| pleaſed to undertake the important 
| truſt propoſed to be inveſted in her 
Majeſty, as ſoon. as an act of parlia- 
ment ſhall have been paſſed for 
bt the ſaid Reſolution into 


„ 


— * . 
* '& 
. / 


Her Majeſty's Anſwer to the Lords 
and Gentlemen, who delivered the 
foregoing Reſolutions. 


M duty and gratitude to the 


king, and the ſenſe. I muſt 
ever entertain of my great obliga- 
tions to this country, will certainly 
engage my moſt earneſt attention to 
the anxious and momentous truſt in- 
tended to be repoſed in me by par- 
liament. It will be a great conſola- 


tion to me to receive the aid of a 


council, of which I ſhall ſtand fo 
much in need, in the diſcharge of a 
happineſs of my 

future life is indeed deep) intereſt- 
ed, but which a higher object, the 
happineſs of a great, loyal, and af- 
- feQtionate people, renders fill more 
important. 5 


: the. g . — 
. 1 e 4 wy = a - 
_ 
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 Specchof Earl Bathurſt, in the Name 


4 


ſon, and for the adminiſtration of the 


May, 1784, and that it had afte 
wards been adjourned and pre 
Togued, from time to time, aut 


the zcch of November laſt; ® 


ed by his Majefly's Conniſin 
under = 8 to declare * 
tain Cauſes of the Meeting of Pg. 
liament, Tueſday, Feb, v 7 


Lords and Gentlemen, 
I purſuance of the author 

given to us by his Majefy' 
commiſſion under the great (ey, 
which has been read, amongſt othe 
things, to declare the cauſes of 
your preſent meeting, we have oil 
to call your attention to the melaz 
choly circumſtances of his Majeſy' 
illneſs ; in conſequence of which, i 
becomes ' neceſſary to provide fa 
the care of his Majeſty's royal 


Royal Authority, during the con 
tinuance of this calamity, in ſi 
manner as the exigency of the c 
ſeems to require. 


1 683 — * 


— 


Speech of the Lord Chancellor to bu 
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Houſes of Parliament, Tueida 
arch 10. | 
My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
18 Majeſty not thinkibg it 
I be preſent here this day 1 © 
his royal perſon, has been pleaſed i 7 
cauſe a commiſſion to be iſſued und 100 
lis great ſeal, authorizing and com ha 
manding the commiſſioners, whoa! " 
l by former letters pater 
to bold this parliament, to open a . 
declare certain further cauſes f * 
holding the ſame: which commiſſi ahi 
you will now hear read. _ 1 
[The commiſſion ſtated, - 45 
whereas his majeſty had ſound * 


convenient to call his parliament 


g — 4 


[ 
that as his Majeſty, for certain rea- 
ſons, could not then attend in per- 
ba, it had undergone various ad- 
journments, until the February fol- 
lowing, when he had been pleaſed 
o iſſue his orders, that it ſhould be 


by commiſſion, a pointing 


he archbie of Canterbury, the 
lord chancellor, lord privy ſeal, 
preſident of the council, lord ftew- 


ir of the houſehold, duke of Rich- 


mond, lord chamberlain, viſcount 
Wentworth, lord Bathurſt, the two 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and the lord 
chief juſtice of the court of King's 
Bench, commiſſioners for that pur- 
poſe; and that, as there were ſtill 
certain reaſons why he could not at- 
tend in parliament in perſon, as 
uſual, he had thought proper to 
command another. commiſſion, ap- 
pointing the ſame commiſſioners to 
communicate his royal meſſage to 
parliamens. ] SI, 

And the faid' commiſſion being 
read accordingly, the lord chancel. 
lar ſaid, 5 


In obedience to his Majeſty's 
commands, and by virtue of both 
commiſſions already mentioned to 
you (one of which has now been 
read), we proceed to lay before you 
loch further matters as his Majeſty 
tas judged proper to be now com- 
nunicated to his parliament. | 

His Majeſty being, bythe bleſſin 
of Providence, happily recover 
from the ſevere indiſpoſit®32 with 
vich he has been afflicted ? and be- 
ng enabled to attend to the public 
dirs of his kingdom, has com- 
nanded us to convey to you his 
warmeſt acknowledgments for the 
aditional proofs which you have 
given of your 2 
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make the 


i of ffectionate attach- 
zent to his perſon, and of your 
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zealous concerfi for the honour and 
intereſts of his crown, and the ſecu- 
rity and good government of his do- 
minions, hs 

The interruption which has ne- 
ceſſarily been occaſioned to the pub- 
lic buſineſs, will, his Majeſty doubts 
not, afford you an additional incite- 
ment to apply yourſelves, with as 
little delay as poſſible, to the differ- 
ent objects of national concern which 
require your attention. 

His Majeſty has likewiſe ordered 
us to acquaint you, that, ſince the 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, he has con- 
cluded a treaty of defenſive alliance 
with his good brother the King of 
Pruflia, copies of which will be laid 
before you: that his Majeſty's en- 
deavours were employed, during 
the laſt ſummer, in conjunction with 
his allies, in order to prevent, as 
much as poſſible, the extenſion of 
hoſtilities in the North, and to ma- 
nifeſt his defire of effecting a gene- 
ral pacification : that no opportuni- 
ty will be neglected, on his part, to 
promote this ſalutary object; and 
that he has, in the mean time, the 
ſatisfaction of a wer». from all 
foreign courts, continued aſſurances 


of their friendly diſpoſitions to this 


country, 5 
' Gentlemen of the Hin of Com- 


Mons. | , 
Weare 8 by his Majeſ- 
ty to acquaint you, that the eſti- 
mates for the current year will forth- 
with be laid before you z' and that 
he is perſuaded of your readineſs to 
neceſſary proviſions far 
the ſeveral branches of the public 


ſervice. | 


I. Lordi and Gentlemen, . 
We 1 it particularly in charge 
from his Maja that 

[V2] you *- 


: 1 


— — — — . — — 
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faithful peop 


; The humble Addreſs of the Houſe of 


*, Indif 
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you cannot ſo effectually meet the 
moſt earneſt wiſh of his Majeſty's 


form exertions for the public wel- 
fare, and by improving every occa- 
fion to promote the proſperity of his 
te, from whom his Ma- 
jeſty has received ſuch repeated and 
affecting marks of invariable zeal, 


loyalty, and attachment, and whoſe 


happineſs he muſt ever conſider as 


inſeparable from his own. _ 


N.. _— —— ” 


— — 


Common to the King. 


- Moft Gracious Sovereign, 

E, your Majeſty's moſt duti- 
fal and loyal ſubjects, the 
commons of Great Britain 1n par- 


- Hament aflembled, beg leave to re- 


turn your Majeſty our humble 
thanks for the ſpeech which has 
been delivered, by your Majeſty's 
command,.to both hoaſes of parlia- 
ment; and to congratulate your Ma- 
jeſty on the happy event of your 
Majeſty's recovery from your late 
tion, and on your being en- 
abled a0 attend to the public affairs 
of your kingdoms. | 
We acknowled 
heartfelt joy and gratitude, the 


1 5 R of Almighty God, in re- 


oring your Majeſty to the wiſhes 
and pray ers of your faithful ſubjects; 
und earneſtly hope that your Majeſ- 
ty may long continue to rule over 


an affoctionate and grateful people, 


Permit us to lay before yaur Ma- 
jeſty our dutiful acknowledgments 
For the favourable ſenſe which your 
Majeſty entertains of our affectionate 


attachment to your Majeſty's per- 
ſon, and of our concern for the ho- 
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ment of your dominions. 
heart, as by perſevering'in your uni- 


able diſpoſition of the other cours {i +: 


with the moſt 


I N 1 


* 


and the ſecurity and good govern 


It will be our conſtant endeavour 
to merit your Majeſty's good opi. 
nion, by labouring to promote the 
happineſs of your people ; and we 
will apply ourſelves, with as little 
delay as poſſible, t e different 
objects of national concern which 
require our attention. 

e beſeech your Majefty to ac. 
cept our humble thanks, for being 
graciouſly pleaſed to order a copy 
of the treaty of defenfive alliance 
between your Majeſty and the King 
of Pruſſia to be laid before us, and 
to be aſſured that we are deeply ſen. 
ſible of your Majeſty's juſt regard 
to the intereſts of your ſubjects, and 
the peace of Europe, in your en- 
deavours to prevent the extenſion 
of hoſtilities in the North, and your 
deſire to effect a general pacifica- 
tion. We learn with great fatiſ- 
faction, that your Majeſty continues 
to receive aſſurances of the favour- 


= z 2 3» = 4 


of Europe towards this country. 1 
We ſhall not fail 52 proceed, with w 
cheerfulneſs and diſpatch, to make 


the neceflary proviſion for the ſeve- Jr 
ral branches of the public ſervice. 

We ſhould be wanting to our- 
felves, and to thoſe whom we repre- 
ſent, if we did not teſtify, in the 
warmeſt manner, the gratitudewith 
which we obſerve the paternal er- the 
preffions- of your Majeſty's reg z. 
tor the happineſs of your people, 


whoſe ¶ variable ſentiments of zeal, WW . | 
loyal, and attachniegit to your Bn. 
Majeſty are animated und confrm. - 
ed by the uniform experience a 
your Majeſty's virtues, and by ie N 
ſenſe of the bleſſings which they . 
enjoy under your Majeſty's'aup x 


- C10Us government . gf 
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An addreſs to the ſame purport 
rs of preſented by the houſe of 


„ DW 

we L ns — 

de eb elbe Lord Chancellor to Loch 
5 Houſes of Parliament, on Tueſday, 
| Auguſt 11. | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
E have it in command from 


you the ſatisſaction with which his 
Majeſty has obſerved the continued 
proofs which you have given, dur- 
ng the preſent ſeſſion, of your uni- 
form attention to the public buſi- 
neſs, and of your zealous concern 
for the honour. and intereſt of his 
frown, and the welfare and proſ- 


Ferity of kis people. 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 


Mons, | 
His Majeſty has particularly 
direted us to return his thahks 


wh for the readineſs with which you 
ake WY luve granted the neceſſary ſupplies 
ve. r the feveral branches of the pub- 
. lic ſervice, | MN 
ce, 
"My Lords and Gentlemen, 


wm Although the good offices of his 
* Majeſty and bis allies have not hi- 


* derto been effectual for reſtoring 
eegcral tranquillity of Europe, 

e be bas the ſatisfaction of ſeeing that 

* the further extenſion of boſtilities 


las been 23 and that the fi- 
ation of affairs continues to pro- 
mie to this country the uninter- 
rapted enjoyment of the bleſſings of 
Peace © 4 ; 4 1 i 


Magelty's command, ſaid, 


| My Lords and Gentlemen, t 
{is his MajeBy's royal will and 


we 
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his Majeſty, to expreſs to 


pleaſure, that this parliament be 
prorogued to Thurſday, the 29th 
of October. next, to be then here 
holden ; and this parliament is 
accordingly prorogued to Thurſday 
the 2gth day of October next. 


— — 


Speech of the Marquis of Bucking- 

ham, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
te both Houſes of Parliament, on 
+ Thurſday, Feb. 5. 


CU CS 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I'TH the deepeſt concern, I 
. find myſelfobliged, on open- 
ing the preſent ſeſſion of parliament, 
to communicate to you the painful 
infor mation that his, Majeſty has 
been for ſome time afflicted by a 
ſevere malady, in conſequence of 
which he has not honoured me with 
his commands upon the meaſures 
to be recommended to. his, parlia- 
ment. . HA 
I have directed ſuch documents 
as I have received reſpecting his 
majeſty*s health to be laid before 
you; and I ſhall alſo communicate 
to you, ſo ſoon as I ſhall he enabled, 
ſuch further information as may aſ- 
ſiſt your deliberations on that me- 
lancholy ſubjeck. by ets 


Fi 
Gentlemen of tht Hyuſe of Com- 
mans. *% Anh, 


Deeming it at all times my indiſ- 
penſable duty to call your attention 
to the ſecurity of the public credit, 
and to.the maintenance of the civil 
and military eftabliſhment,, I have 
ordered the 


LI 


My Lani and Gentlemen, 
It is unneceſſary for meſto expreſs 
to you my, earneſt wiſhes for the 


welfare and fperity of Ireland, 
* 2 which, 


14913 
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ublic accounts to be 
Then the lord chantellor, by his - 


CET RET ER AS 
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— 
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| 


nel 


which, in every fituation, I Mall al- 
be anxious to promote: nor 
need I declare my confidence in that 


fffectionate attachment to his majeſ- 


and in that zealous concern for 


"5, 1 united intereſt of both king - 


fan oms, which have manifeſted them- 
Coy in all Ee proceedings, 


A. 
* yr 


= * 


9 


295 preſented to the Frites of 
Wales, Feb. 27, by the Delegates in 


from both Hexjes of Parliament in 
Ireland. 


1 Fob gl ibn ne 


: HE 4 addreſs of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, 


nd knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 
in parliament aſſembled. | 
* it ple 
| "Wh. 1 . 's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritu- 
kl and temporal, and the commons 
of Ireland in parliament aſſembled, 
5 leave to apptoach your royal 
hi ghneſs, with carts fol of the 
moſt loyal and affectionate attach 
ment to the perſon and 8 
df your roya of father, to expreſs the 
open and moſt atefal "ſe ſenſe of 
the numerous blefings which we 
— enjoyed e is illuſtrious 
ſe; whoſe acce ſſion to the throne 
of theſe realms has eftabliſhed civil 
und conſtitutional libeftics upon a 
baſis which, we truſt, will never be 


ſhaken ; and at the fe time to ing 


- ondole with your royal highneſs 
the grievous malady with 


upon 
A which it has pleaſed Heaven tae 
hy beſt of ſoyergigns,  _ 
We have, however, the conſola- 
Ion of reflecting, that this ſevere 
| Plamity Rath not bee 
* * virtues 
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| N th 
tle of prince regent of Ireland, in 


Regal Highneſs. . 
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highneſs have been ſo matured is t 
enable your royal highneſs to dil. 
charge the duties of an im 
truſt, for the eee x. whereof, 
the eyes of all his majeſty's ſubjcch 
of both kingdoms are directed u 
your royal highneſs. 
Wha, therefore beg leave humbly 
ueſt, that your royal highnels 
will pleaſed to take upon you 
the government of this realm, dur: 
ing the continuance of his mejeſ. 
ty's preſent indiſpoſition, and 50 
longer; and under the 


the name and on the behalf of his 
majeſty, to exerciſe and adminiſter, 


accordin to the laws and conſtitu- and 
tion of this kingdom, all regal pow 
ers, juriſdictions, and — ; 
to the crown and government theres 
of Cheloaging, : In 
cant 
Prog the Peers of Ireland, wh Wire: 
voted, on Monday, Feb. 16, againf Ber, 
the dairy to the Prince of Wales, can 
requeſting bis 5 Highneſs dent 
tals upon him the Office of Print Met d 
at. our | 
Dife bationt, y — 
iſt. NECAUSE the addreſs in nj 
B queſtiqn to his royal high en 
neſs the PA nce of Wales, is an 7 much 
dreſs, requeſting that be will be * 
pleaſed to-take upon him the g0- drac. 


vernment of this realm in ſuch man, 
ner as is therein men 

to exerciſe and adminiſter, accord 
to the laws and —_— * 
this kingdom, all royal powers, 
riſdiction, and hid a to the 
crown and government thereof be⸗ 
longing, without any law or auth0- 
rity whatſoeyer, we know dd, 


authorizing him ſo to do. 


/ 


conſtrued to be a meaſure tending 


rh to diſturb and weaken that great 
ant conſtitutional anion, whereby, as 
of fully declared, enacted, and ſpeci- 
wi fed in ſundry acts of parliament in 


this kingdom, this realm of Ireland 
is for ever united and knit to the 


23 a member, appending and right- 
fully belonging thereto, _ | 
zaly, Becauſe, although in every 
ſentiment of duty, affection, and re- 
pet, towards his royal highneſs, 
we bold ourſelves equal to, and 
ill not be exceeded by, any of 
tale who join in the ſaid addreſs, 
or by any other perſon whatſoever ; 


lay down our lives and fortunes in 
he ſupport and maintenance of the 
juſt rights of our moſt gracious 
bvereign, and of every branch of 
w royal and auguſt family: we 
ennot pay any compliment to his 
wal highneſs, or to any one, at the 
expence of what we conſider as great 
conſtitutional principles ; nd we 
cannot; (for ſuch” are the workings 
of duty, affection, and 10 
aur breaſts,) join in the ſaid addreſs, 
mich may, as we are apprebenſive, 
bring difficulty and embarraſſment 
— lis royal highneſs, already too 
nu 

ty 


hich hath befallen our moſt 
2 n, his royal father. 


Li rok p, C. 
RK. Dustin 
HaznzrToN 
CRY 
VaienTia | 
MoxnincTto 
NGFORD {| | | 
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and are, and ever ſhall be, ready to 


oppreſſed by the great calami- 
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inperial crown of England, and 


\ 


regent of Ireland, 
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Difentient, | | 
For the ſecond reaſon in the fore- 
going proteſt, FAR 
And alfo, becauſe feeling every 
ſentiment of duty, reſpe&, and at- 
tachment to his royal bighneſs the 
Prince of Wales, and thinking him 
the only, proper perſon to be ap- 
pointed to this high ſtation, I con- 
fider, that to addreſs his royal high” 
nefs to accept the regency of this 
kingdom, beſore we have any au- 
thority to know, that he is as yet 

ointed regent of Great Britain, 
is inviting him to affume a power, 
which r che actual and exiſling 
conſtitution of Ireland, he cannot 
exerciſe, inaſmuch. as by ſtatute 
10 of Henry VII. no bill can re- 
ceive the royal aſſent here, that 
is not certified from Great Britain 
under the great ſeal of England, 
and until his royal highneſs ſhall 
have authority to direct the uſe of 
that great ſeal, he cannot! diſ e 
the functions of the regal office for 
Ireland. It is 8 according 
to the laws and conſtitution of this 
kingdom, that any perſon ſhould be 
is not at the 

ſame time regent of Great Britain, 
GLanDoRB. \ Nee 


Diſſent 


22 n an 7 . des 
that the regency of this king- 
dom, during his majeſty's indiſpo- 
fition, ſhould be conferred on his 


royal highneſs the Prince of Wales 


in a manner moſt expreſſive of re- 


ſpeR and affe&ion to his royal highs 
= and. convinced that his — | 
1914 bighneſs 


* 
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highneſs will think that mode of And alſo, becauſe we conſider, 
appointment moſt expreſſive of du- that if by virtue of this addref 
ty and affection, which is conſtitu- alone, his royal highneſs the Prince 
tional, and muſt conduce to preſerve of Wales ſhall take upon himſelf the 
the connexion between Great Bri- regal powers of this kingdom, his 
tain and Ireland inſeparable, we royal highneſs will by ſuch aſſump. 
conſider an addreſs of the two tion be drawn in to decide upon an 
| houſes of parliament," purporting of important conſtitutional queſtion, 
Ats own authority, to confer royal equally affecting Great Britain and 
3 at a time when they are ful- Ireland, - | 
Iy competent to paſs a bill for the And alſo, becauſe we conſider 
| purpoſe of enn | theſe words in the addreſs, . and 
e exerciſe of the ſame, to be a no longer, as unneceſſary, and at 
moſt dangerous violation of the ſun- the ſame time diſreſpectful to the 
damental principles of the conſtitu- Prince of Wales, tending to convey 
tion. a2 enideathat this country can confer, 
Adly. Becauſe the connexion be- or that the Prince might continue to 
tween Great Britain and Ireland hold over the powers of a regent for 
(on which the ſafety of the conſtitu - a longer time than the continuation 
tion in church and ſtate depends) is of the king's indiſpoſition incapaci- 
preſerved and maintained by the tated his Majeſty from being reſtored 
unity of the executive power alone; to the full exerciſe of the powers ap- 


* and yet the addreſs N pee by the e to the crowns of Great 
, | 


reſolution now paſſed, is to appoint Britain and Ireland. 
his royal bighneſs regent of Ireland, + Catnamyron 
without our being certain that his Conyncuan. 
Foy highneſs is or will be regent » + + A 
pk Great Britain, and without mak - * REI anc 


ing any proviſion,” that his royal Agaven of theLord Lieutenant o be t 
*  highneſs hall not continue to be re- ade of both Houſes, requeſting tot 
gent of Ireland longer than he ſhall . bim to rran/mit their Addreſs to the mer 

e regent of Great Britain. Thus Prince of Wales. | be | 


- Expoling to chance and accident te | to 1 
preſervation of the only bond of that My Lords and Gentlemen, to 
connexion between the countries, ND ER the impreſſion which Gen 


upon which all that Ia dear to us de-. I feel of my official duty, and ſtty 
_ pends, and making a precedent that of the oath which I have taken 3 real 
may be of the moſt fatal conſe- chief governor of Ireland, I an and 


uence to poſterity, . obliged to decline tranſmitting this of 
* 1 ien, addreſs into Great Britain. the 

. <4 Wm Opronr 4. * For I cannot conſider myſelf var. fn 
W. Letcniin and Fexwns ranted to lay before the Prince of wor 
© | © BELLAMONT\ 1 Wales an addreſs, purportiag to in- the 


| veſt-his royal highneſs wih powe!? tenc 

Diſſatint, do take upon him the government ban 
For the firſt reaſon in the proteſt of this realm, before he thall be el 8 
reinen ene i ee 


* 
ww % . . pe <4 
> * 2 
jp . 
* 


prince R 


tions vote Feb. 19, afferting the 
P rince Regent, 


Diſentient . 7 a 
ECAUSE the undoubted right, 
and the ind iſpenſable duty, de- 
dared in the ſaid reſolution to have 

deen exerciſed and diſcharged 
the lords and commons of Ireland, 
and to which it is alledged they are 
alone competent, do not, in any le- 
gal or ſound ſenſe, appear to us to 
have any exiſtence —And- becauſe 
the aCuming a right in the lords and 
commons alone, to confer upon 
his royal highneſs the Prince of 
Wales the government of this king- 
dom, under the ſtyle and title of 


name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jelly, to exerciſe and adminiſter, 
according to the laws and conſtitu- 
non of this kingdom, all regal pow- 
ers and prerogatives to the crown 
and government thereof belonging, 
« the addreſſing his royal highneſs 
totake upon himſelf ſuch govern- 


nent in manner aforeſaid, before 


be be enabled by law ſo to do, ſeems 
tous altogether unwarrantable, and 
to be highly dangerous i its ten- 
dency to diſturb and break the con- 
kitational union, whereby this 
realm of Ireland is for ever knit 
and united to the i ial crown 
of England, on which connexion 
the * of both kingdoms eſ- 
ſeatially depends; and we are the 
more apprehenſive of danger, leſt 
tte ſo doing ſhould be conſidered as 
ending to the prejudice, diſtur- 
batce, or derogation of the King's 


Right of both Houſes to declare a 


nt of Ireland, in the 


mjeſty-in, of, or for the crown of 
Ws alm of Ireland; RELIES . 
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Proteff of the Minority in the Iriſh 
tf Lerds, againſt the Reſolu- 
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Proteſt of the' Lords againſt the ite 
of Cenſurt on the Lord Litutenant, * 


ſentient, 
CAUS 
the lord lieutenant, his M 

ty's repreſentative here; hath told 


us, that under the impreſſion of his 


official duty, and of the oath that he 
hath, taken as chief governbr of this 


kingdom, he is obliged to decline 
tranſmitting to Great Britain the ad- 
dreſſes of both houſes of parliament 


to his royal highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, it doth not conſiſt with that 
decorum, with' that juftice, and 
with that grave 
which this the great and der- 
niere court of juſtice, ſubuld ever 


when his excell 


roceediag witk 


* 
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act, to proceed to a condemnation 
and cenſure of his excellency, with- 
out being allowed to enquire and 


look into the conſtitution of his 


. office, or into his oath :—and be- 
fides we cannot conſider it as a 
want of. reſpett to his royal high- 
neſs the Prince of Wales, the not 
' tranſmitting the ſaid addreſs to him, 
as it would expoſe his royal highneſs 
do difficulty and embarraſſment, by 
'. + daying him under the diſagreeable 
| 1 of deciding upon great, 
legal, and conſtitutional principles, 
in which his royal highneſs's future 
intereſts, and the rights of that im- 
ial crown which he is born to 
inherit, may be very deeply con- 
cerned:— and, -moreover, we con- 
ceive this houſe ht ever to be 
mindful of the ſtation in which the 
conftitution hath it, and 
ought to reſiſt every thing which 


en ex- 
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maintain inviolate the concord and 


. | 
ve done, 4 heart that muſt re 
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Anſwer of the Prince of Wales 10 th 
— preſented by the Delegate 

the tewo Houſes of Parliament 
— ; 


„ 


| My Lords and Gentlemen, 

| HE- addreſs from the lords 
| ſpiritual and temporal, and 
commons of Ireland, which you 
have preſented to me, demands my 
warmeſt and earlieſt thanks, If 
any thing could add to the efteen 
and affection I have for the people 
of Ireland, it would be the loyal and 
affectionate attachment to the per. 
ſon and government of the King, my 
father, manifeſted in the addreſs of 
the-two houſes. | 

What they have done, and their 
manner-of doing it, is a new proof 
of their undimmiſhed duty to his 
Majeſty, of their uniform attach. 
ment to the houſe of Brunſwick, 
and their conſtant attention to 


connexion between the kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland, fo in, 
diſpenſably neceſſary to the prob 


rity, the happineſs, and the liber-Mh vii 
te of 3 3 
If in conveying niy mY ON 
timents on — . , in relation en n 
to the King, my father, and to tee, d 
I e intereſt of the two king. rn: 
doms, I find it impoſſible to expreß rn! 

adequately my feelings on what te. tee 
lates to myſelf, I trutt you will 10888 Icon 
be the leſs diſpoſed to believe, e! 


I have an underſtanding: to com 


member, and principles that vil 
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+ ſafer me to abuſe their conk- 


gence. 
zut the fortunate change which 
u taken place in the circumſtance 
ich gave occaſion to the addreſs 
reed to by the lords and commons 
{ [reland, induces me to delay, for 
few days, giving a final anſwer, 
ſting, that the joyful event of his 
wiely's reſuming the perſonal ex- 


eile of his royal authority, may 
en render it only neceſſary for me 
prepeat thoſe ſentiments of grati- 
ue and affection to the loyal and 
enerous-people of Ireland, which 
feel incelibly imprinted on my 
. 


— 


— ———_ 


ad Anſwer of the Prince of Wales 
to the Deputation from both Houſes 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

HE bappy event of the King's 
recovery, and the conſequent 
aſamption of the exerciſe of his 
picious government, announced 
lis royal commiſſion for declar- 
z the further cauſes of holding the 
viament of Great Britain, has 
ne away the melancholy neceſſi- 
wich gave riſe to the arrange- 


t propoſed by the parliament of 


and j but nothing can obliterate 
on my memory and my grati- 
e, the principles upon which that 
mngement was made, and the 
emſtances by which it was at- 


Ievakder your erous kindneſs 
Mu Majeſty's. Sal Family, and 


proviſion you made for preſery- 
| be authority of the crown in its 
Mututonal energy, as the moſt 
quvocal proof which could be 
n of your afleRionate loyalty 


* 
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to the King, at the time when, by 
an afflicting diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence, his goverument had ſuffered 
an intermiſſion, and his houſe was 
deprived of its natural protector. 

I ſhall not pay fo ill a compli- 
ment to-the lords and commons of 
Ireland, as to ſuppoſe that they 
were miſtaken in their rehance on 
the moderation of my views and 
the purity of my. intentions, A 
manly confidence, directing the 
manner of proceeding — thoſe 
who entertain ſentiments becoming 
the high ſituation to which they are 
born, furniſhes the moſt powerful, 
motives to the performance of their 
duty; at the ſame time that the 
liberality of ſentiment which, in 
conveying a truſt confers an honour, 
can have no tendency to relax that 

vident vigilance and that public 
Jealouſy which ought to watch over 
the exerciſe of power. | | 


My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
Though full of joy for the event 
which enables me to take leave of 
you in this manner, perſonally, I 
cannot but regret your departure: 
I have had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of your pri- 
vate characters, and it has added to 
the high eſteem which {1 had before 
entertained for you on account of 
your public merits ; both have made 
you the worthy repreſentatives of 
— great bodies to which you be- 
ong. 9 | 

hes confident that I need not 
add my earneſt recommendation ta 
the parliament and people of Ire. 
land to continue to cultivate the 
harmony of the two kingdoms, 
which in their mutual perfect free: 
dom will find the cloſeſt as well ay 
happieſt bond of their connexion. | 


v Auras 
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7 


Maree of the Houſe of Commons of received your approbation and 


Ireland 7 tbe Prince of Wales, 
Vote March 20, on Occaſion of the 
© fine] Ager of his Royal High- 


2915. 


A, i pleaſe your Reyal High- 


* 1. 


/ W his Majeſty's moſt dutiful 


= 


and loyal ſubjecto, the com- 
mons of Ireland in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, beg leave to offer to your 


royal highneſs our warmeſt thanks 


For your anſwer to our addreſs. 


Mich hearts overflowing with the 


livelieſt joy, we congratulate your 


"royal | highneſs upon the happy 
event of the King's recovery, 5 


the conſequent re · aſſumption of the 


exerciſe of his auſpicious 'govern-, 


ment; an event highly pleaſing to 


: — ſubjects of the whole empire, 
ſo highly indebted to their moſt ex- 


liarly grateful to a nation 


cellent ſovereign during the whole 


cCourſe of his reign ; and we rejoice 
in the reflection that the father of 


his le is bleſſed with a ſon, who 
is likely, in the fullneſs of time, to 
continue to his Majeſty's loyal and 
affectionate ſubjects of Ireland the 
blefling of his government. 


+ Thoroughly confcious that no- 
thing can add more'to 'that efteem 


he an beg royal highneſs has been 
pleaſed" to expreſs for the two houſes 


- of 1 than their loyal and 


ionate attachment to the per- 
ſon and government of the King, 
we will "ſteadily perſevere in thoſe 
prificiples of duty, loyalty, and 
aſſection, which have ſo bappily 
recommended them to the ' fa- 


vourable opinion of your royal 


We feel the higheſt ſatisfaction 


in finding that what we have done, 


3nd our manner of doing it, have 
62.6 


* | — 


92 


— 


your royal, highneſs is pleaſed t 


conſider our conduct as a proof of 
our undiminiſned duty to his M 
ſy, our uniform attachment to th 


e 

hn of Brunſwick, and our cor 
ſtant care and attention to mainta 
inviolate the concord and connexii 


between the kingdoms of Gten 


Britain and Ireland, which we con 
ſider as indiſpenſably neceſſary x 
the proſperity, happineſs, and liber 
ties of both; and we beg leave t 
aſſure your royal ' highneis, th 
from thoſe principles we ſhall ne 
ver depart. JIG 
We are happy to find 
royal highneſs conſiders our juſt at 
tention to his Majeſty's royal fan 
ly, and the proviſion made by 

r preſerving the authority of the 
crown in its conſtitational energy 
as the moſt unequivocal prot 
which could be given of our affe 
tionate loyalty to the beſt of ſon 
reigns, at the melancholy per 
when, by an afflicting diſpenſatin 
of Providence, his. government hu 
ſuffered an intermiſſion, and iv 


illuſtrious houſe | was deprived ( 


its great and natural protector. 

We have the juſteſt reliance ( 
the moderation of the views and pu 
rity of the intentions of your 10) 


'highneſs, and we have the full 


conviction in our minds, that at 
truſt which could have the moſt di 
tant tendency to relax that pro 
dent vigilance and public jeak| 
which ought to watch over the en 
erciſe of power, would not ht 
been acceptable to the exalted ſenti 
ments of your royal highnels, * 
underſtanding and principles 
rendered more valuable by the 
nerous and affectionate heart vl 


animates their dictates. 


We can with the greateh ur 


that you 


t 


> = +> =>. 


Pro 
in 


75 


— 
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| ſolemnly aſſure your royal 
johneſs, that it is the ardent wiſh 
he parliament and people of Ire- 


1 to continue to cultivate the 


umony and inſeparable intereſts 
the two kingdoms ; firmly con- 
aced that in their mutual perfect 
dom they will find the cloſe 
il as the happieſt bond of their 
avexion ; and we offer our warm- 
| acknowledgments to your royal 
jphneſs for your recommendation 
pw to perſevere in ſuch a conduct, 
d confider your royal N 
xmmendation, ſo worthy the 
oh ſtation in which you are 
iced, as an additional of 
ur attention to the welfare of both 


buntries, | 
We affure your royal highneſs, 


tif any thing could add to the 
wltation of our minds at the hap- 


event of the recovery of our molt 
loved ſovereign, it would be the 
alure which we feel in reflecting, 
lat the heir to his Majeſty's crowns 


lerits the virtues of his royal fa- 


Iet—virtues which ev rt of 
ur royal highneſs's con os, dur- 
lg the late melancholy and trying 
cation, has placed in the moſt il- 
mous point of view; and the 
peated marks of graciouſneſs and 
bndeſcenfion, with which your roy- 
lighneſs has been pleaſed to ho- 


ur the two houſes of parliament, 


uſt ever remain impreſſed in the 
Mt indelible charaQtery of affection 
V gratitude on the hearts of the 
eople-of Ireland. 

[An addreſs to the ſame effect was 
ted by the lords,] 


{ * 


f againſt the Addraſe of Thanks 


as” 


: Diſſentient, 
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Diffentient, | 

ECAUSE, although defirous 

to expreſs our humble thanks 
to his royal highneſs the Prince of 
Wales, for his gracious anſwer to - 
the addreſs of both -houſes of par- 
liament, and that to a degree which 
might induce us to paſs over the 


departure which there ſeems to be 


in the mode and form of this ad- 
dreſs from the uſual courſe and pro- 
ceeding of parliament, yet we can- 
not agree to this addreſs, which doth 
not conſiſt, as we conceive, with 
thoſe conſtitutional principles which 
are maintained in our proteſts of 
February laſt, and to which we 
adhere, 

LirrorD, C. 

R. Dusti 

RANELAONH 

CHETWYND 

LoxcrorD. 

ALTAMONT 

 HarBeRTON | 

TryrRoũů W _ 

LANEBSBZOROVOA 

Wu. Os sor 

GLANDORE 

-  MounTMORRES., 


. 


iſt, Becauſe the uniform and re- 
gular praQtice in this houſe has been, ' 
as appears from its eaxlieſt records, 
to paſs a ſhort vote of thanks for an- 
ſwers from the King tb addreſſes of 
this houſe, to be laid before his Ma- 
jeſty by the lord lieutenant. n 

2dly, Becauſe that, on the 12th 
of December 1715, a committee, 
which had. been- appointed to draw 
up an addreſs of thanks to his Ma- 
jeſty King George the Firſt, for his 

cious anſwer to a congratulatory 


# the Prince of Wales, -woted in addreſs u 
4 hi Houſe of Lords, March, diſchar * 
_ mort vote of thanks for his 


his acceſſion, were 
from that duty, and a 
ajeſty's 
gracious 


"4 


6 * * 1 
4 * \ 
” 


* * * 


/ 
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ſled, to be , Gthly, Becauſe the ſuppoſed e 
tranſmitted by the lord heutenant ; gncy of the ſtate, which originay 


gracious anſwer was 


fince which time this.methad of pro- 
ceeding has uniformly prevailed, 

EX in the inſtances of anſwers 

which complied with requeſts from 
this houſe, or where royal aſſurance 
wen of ſome great na- 
tional benefits beſtowed, or intended 
to be conferred, upon this country; 
in which caſes, addreſſes of thanks 
have been preſented, of which only 
eight inſtances a u the 
| — of this =. w 


zdly. Becauſe the firſt inſtance of cy were ſuſpended, upon the rep 


-an addreſs of this deſcription, the 
«8th of Auguſt 1709, was in conſe- 
| quence of her Majeſty Queen Anne 
| having complied in her anſwer with 
a requeſt of this houſe conveyed by 
an addreſs; and on the 12th of 
December 1723, another inſtance 
occurs of a ſimilar addreſs of thanks, 
upon the royal aſſurance of the 
intended revocation of Wood's pa- 


tent. 
— — that, on the 14th _ 
of 


ecember 1763, an addreſs, or 
vote of thanks, does not appear up- 
on the journals, in conſequence of 
ber Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer 
to a congratulatory addreſs upon her 
marriage. . 
« S$thly, Becauſe, although his roy- 
„al highneſs's anſwer to the addreſs 
Af this houſe is moſt pa and gra- 
cious, yet it cannot ed that 
aby folid national benefit could be 
derived from it ; and though it muſt 
de the wiſh and deſire of every loy- 
dl ſobject to pay every mark of re- 
ſpect to his royal highneſs, and to 
every branch of the royal family, 


I cannot agree to a mode of pro- 


cceding which indicates a. greater 
compliment, and a greater degree of 
paid to his Majeſty and. to his royal 


* 


= 
* 


- 


5 9 1 attention, than have uſually been 
ſervice, and the n. 1 


the proceedings upon a regency, 
no more, and conſequently the ne 
ſure ſhould no longer be preſery 
in public contemplation by addreſs 
from parliament, which may have 
miſchievous, tendency in futuy 
And becauſe, laſtly, that the lu 
wiſe, political, and judicious pu 


ceedings of the parliament of Gre 1 
Britain afford a memorable exam! ö 
well worthy of regard and attenta ; 
where proceediogs upon the rep : 


of his Majeſty's convaleſcence, ; 

3 and done away upon u b 

happy and ſatisfactory confirmation , 

of his Majeſty's perfect recovery a 4 

complete re-eſtabliſhment. | 4 f 
| _ MovnTtwort 


hy EE: 


8 


_— 


Speech of the Lord Lieutenant 


Goth Houſes of Carliament, Mu a 
14. Js / ty's 


I TH the” moſt heartfelt 
tisfaction, I take the 
lieſt opportunity to inform you, 
obedience to the King's command 
that it has pleaſed Dirie Pro 
dence to remove from him the 
vere indiſpoſition with which he 
been afflifted; and that, by 
blefing of Almighty God, he 
now again enabled to attend to 
urgent concerns of his kingdo! 
and perſonally to exerciſe the c 


Yo 


| Gentlemen of the Houſe of C U 
mont, 5 

I have ſubmitted to bis Mae 1d, 

conſideration the ſupplies 1 lame 


you have already granted for | 
immediate exigencies of the. pH 
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tonal engagements ;. and I am 
led 1 his Majeſty to ex- 
prels bis per confidence in your 
readineſs to make ſuch farther pro- 
ridon as ſhall be neceſſary for the 
al ſupport of his Majeſty's go- 
yernment. 8 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have it particularly in charge 
fem his Majeſty to aſſure you, that 
the proſperity . his loyal and faith- 
ful people of Ireland, from whom 
his Majeſty had repeatedly received 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of affectionate 
attachment to his ſacred perſon, will 
be ever near to his heart ; and that 
is Majeſty is fully perſuaded, that 
your zeal for the public welfare 
will enable him to promote, by 
every wiſe and ſalutary meaſure, 
the intereſts of this kingdom. 

I cannot conclude this commu- 
nication to you without exprelieg 
my fulleſt conviction, that his Majeſ- 
y's faithful parliament of Ireland 
does not yield to any of his ſubjects 
i fincere-and devout acknowledg- 
nents to Almighty God for the 
tetoration of his Majeſty's health, 
ad in fervent prayers that a long 
continuance of that bleſſing may ſe- 
ure to the people the happineſs 
mich they have conſtantly enjoyed 
under his Majeſty's mild and auſpi- 
vous government. | 


A uy L 


A 


| ms. 
Auirgſ of the Houſe of Lords of Ire- 
land to his Majeſty. * 


Mot 2 Sovereign, 
» your Majeſty's moſt du- 


tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 


Lords ſpiritual and temporal i 
| poral in par- 
ent aſſembled, embrace, with 
uſeigned and lively joy, 


— 


* 


* 


this op- 
u of renewing to your Ma- 
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jeſty our moſt dutiful and ſincere 
profeſſions of unalterable loyalty 
and affectionate attachment to your 
Majeſty's ſacred perſon, family, 
and government; and of aſſuring 
your Majeſty, that we find ourſelves 
unequal to expreſs the ardent feel- 
ings of our s at the joyful 
communication, which, by your 
Majeſty's command, has been made 
to us, that it has pleaſed the Divino 
Providence to remove from your 
Majeſty the ſevere indiſpoſition with 
which you have been afflicted, and 
that you are now again enabled to 
attend to the urgent concerns of 
your kingdoms, and 8 to 
exerciſe your royal authority: that. 
for theſe ſignal marks of Divine 
favour, we ſhall not ceaſe to pour 
out the lively effuſions of gratitude 
and thankſgiving to the Almighty, 
who has vouchſafed, in the pleni- 
tude of his mercy and goodneſs, to 
reſtore our beloved monarch to the 
fervent and anited prayers of his 
le. 

e gratefully acknowledge your 
Majeſty's eſs, in the aſſurance 
you have been pleaſed to give us, 
that the proſperity of your loyal 
and faithful ſubjects of this king- 
dom muſt ever lie near to your 
heart, HA 865 
We ſhall endeavour to juſtify the 
confidence which your Majeſty is 
pleaſed to repoſe in your parliament 
of Ireland, by a chearful concur- 
rence in ſuch wiſe and falatary mea- 
ſures as may enable your Majeſty to 
fulfil your gracious intentions of 
omoting the — intereſts and 

ineſs of all your domi nions. 
e beg leave humbly to aſſure 


* Majeſty, that, ſenſible of the 


ppineſs which we have conſtantly 
enjoyed under your Majeſty's mild 
and auſpicious government, we do 
| | not 


\ 


Hot yield to any of your people in 
_ the . with which * offer up 
dur devout acknowledgments to 


Almighty God for your Majeſty's . 


-happy reſtoration to your former 
he ith; and that we ſhall unceaſing- 
ly ſupplicate the Divine Providence 

for a long and uninterrupted con- 
/ tinuance of that ineſtimable bleſſing. 


His Majeſty's Anſwer. 


HIS Majeſly. receives with the 


greateſt ſatisfaRion the dutiful and 
loyal addreſs of the lords ſpiritual 
: _ temporal, in parliament aſſem- 


His Majeſty accepts in the moſt 
"pracious manner the renewal of their 
profeſſions of affectionate attach- 
ment to his perſon, family, and go- 
verument, and feels with the great- 
eff ſenſibility the joyful expreſſions 
of their hearts upon the interpoſi- 
tion of Divine Providence, in re- 
ſtoring him again to the perſonal 
- exerciſe of his royal functions. The 
happineſs and proſperity of his faith- 
ful ſabjeRs: in Ireland are objects 
very near his Majeſty's heart; and 
he conſides in the wiſdom of the 
parliament of that kingdom, that 
they Will purſue ſuch meaſures as 
will enable him' to fulfil his inten- 
"tions of promoting the general in- 


ing folicitude for the intereſts of lie- 


For the welfare of your people. The 


informed from the throne, 
Majeſty's command, thee Ui 
pleaſed the Divine Providence to 
remove from your Majeſty the ſe. 
vere indiſpoſition with which you 
have been afflicted; and that, by 
the bleſſing of Almighty God, you 
are now again enabled to attend to 
the urgent concerns of your king. 
doms, and perſonally to exercig 
your royal authority, 
Your Majeſty entertains a juf 
confidence that we ſhall chearfully 
proceed in 1015, Hear proviſion az 
may be neceſſary for the honourable 
on Lapſe of your Majeſty's govern- 
nt. 1 


Wie mould be dead to every ge 
neyous feeling, ſhould we omit to 
acknowledge your Majeſty's unceaſ- 


land, or to ſecond, by every ſaluti 
ry effort, your benevolent wiſhes 


numerous blefings derived to thi 
kingdom from your Majeſty's auſpi 
cious reign, are deeply imprinted it 
our boſoms; and, ſenfible as we 
are of the ineſtimable value of thei 
benefits, we beg leave to repeat tt 
your Majeſty, upon this joyful occa 
fion, our moſt ſincere profeſſion 
of reſpe& and attachment to you 
royal perſon, family, and gorem 


ment. N 
We conclude theſe our ſervet 
nn AE NN congratalations Me * / 
A „ eee knowledgments to the Almighty # 
| Addreſs of the Houſe of Commoni of 11; 5 cal infance of his good 
har, Anm 36 reftoring our beloved monate 
Ne gracious Sovereign, to the prayers of an afflicted peop| 
E, your Majeſty's moſt du- Our gratitude for ſuch a mark ( 
A | tifal and loyal fubjects, the the Divine favour is only equalic 
Commons of Ireland, in parliament by the ardency of our wiſhes h 
_ © afſethbled, beg leave to lay before the continuance of your Majeſty 
Four Majeſty our affirances of the | health, and that your Majeſty u 
| fncere and cordial ſatisfaction with enjoy that invaluable bleſſing 6 
| © which. we are penetrated, on being ing a long and happy relgt- 


— 


tereſts of all his dominions. 


- * 
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His Majefty 7 Anfewer . 
HIS. Majeſty thanks his faithful 
ommons for their loyal and affec- 


donate addreſs, and for their aſ- 
Erances of the ſincere and cordial 


tifaftion which they feel on the 


Inerpoſition of Divine Providence 
i removing from him the ſevere 
| _— with which he has been 
Ratet. 

Nothing can be more ſatisfacto- 
v his Majeſty than the diſpoſi- 
jon expreſſed by the Houſe of Com- 
(ns chearfully to proceed in mak- 
jg ſach proviſions as are neceſſary 
Ir the honourable. ſupport of his 
geliy's government. 
He receives with the preateſt 
leafure the acknowledgments of 
e Houſe of Commons of their ſenſe 
the ſolicitude which his Majeſty 
an never ceaſe to entertain for the 
btereſts of Ireland, as well as their 
wleſſions of reſpect and attach- 
ent to his perſon, family, and 
ernment, | 


a. 


Mech of the Lord Lieutenant to both 
Houſes, on Monday, May 25, 


My Lerds and Gentlemen, 

HE buſineſs of this. intereſt- 

ing ſeſſion being concluded, 
t releaſe you from fur- 
7 attendance in parliament, and 
Onnuncate to you the ſtrongeſt 
urances of his Majeſty's. paternal 
7 and of the ſatisf: 
in the growing proſperity of 
* people of relans ; 23 | 


benen of th Houſe of Com- 
mons, 3 5 5 


I obedience to the King's com- 
u am to thank you in his Ma- 


7 name for the ſupplies which 


TOL, X 


"ug 11. ſor the public exi- 


ion he 
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2 and for the ſupport of his 
ajeſty*s government; and you may 
be aſſured of my care and attention 
to the proper application of them. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I behold with the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion the increaſing wealth and com- 
merce of this kingdom, the natural 
effect of good order and of active 
induſtry, encouraged, protected, and 


extended by the ſeveral ſalutary 


laws which from time to time have 
been enacted for thoſe purpoſes. 
I am happy to think that a perma- 
nent foundation is laid for the fur- 
ther improvement of the country, by 
the act now paſſed for the promotion 
and encouragement of inland. navi- 
gation : a ſyſtem which, connected 
with the proſperous ſtate of your 
agriculture, promiſes, with the bleſ- 
ſing of Divine Providence, to ſecure 
to every part of the kingdom the 
fulleſt enjoyment of that eſſential 
article of your commerce, the trade 
of corn. q 4 | 

You well know how greatly the 
intereſts of the nation are forwarded 
by the preſervation of peace, and by 
the enforcing a due ſubmiſſion to 
the laws: and I have the moſt per- 
fect confidence, that upon your re- 
turn to your reſpective counties you 
will impreſs theſe ideas on the 
minds of thoſe who look up to your 
example, and are directed by your 
influence. My conduct ſhall be uni- 
formly governed by every principle 
which can tend to promote the wel- 


fare and happineſs of Ireland. 


2 * — 8 


ue — — Fad 


* 1 


Addreſs of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common 1 of the” 
City of London, to his Majeſty, on 
the happy Occaſion of his Nada, . 
arch 19. Ly 
May © 


07] 


* 


— 
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2 May it pleaſe your Majeſty, Addreſs f the Lord Mayor, J. 
III E, the lord mayor, aldermen, wen, and Common Council if i 
' and commons of the city of City of London, to her Mag 
London, in common council aſſem- on the ſame happy Occaſon. 
bled, beg leave humbly to approach AY it pleaſe your Majeſyt 
the throne with the moſt heartfelt permit us, the lord may 
emotions of joy and exultation. aldermen, and commons of the ci 
We cannot ſufficiently expreſs our of London, in common council 
deepand awful ſenſe of the fignal in- ſembled, to offer our moſt fince 
ande of the goodneſs of Divine Pro- congratulations to your Majeſty 
vidence to theſe highly- favoured the auſpicious recovery of our mc 
kingdoms, in reſtoring the health gracious ſovereign, 
of our moſt gracious ſovereign tothe 1 mpreſſed with the moſt ſymp 
ardent prayers of his people. thiſing affections, we have not i 
-— Your Majeſty's faithful citizens power to convey how much we 
of London, at all times eager to ticipate in the general felicit, 
teſtify their loyalty, are more par- which your Majeſty muſt enjoy 
ticularly anxious to offer their re- large a ſhare. | 
newed aſſurances of fidelity and at- That the King may long be p 
tachment, in a moment which has ferved in his ſacred and exalted f 
| reſcued” them from deſpondency, tion, not leſs revered for his dome 
and bleſſed them with an opportu- tic virtues than for the dominion 
- nity to offer the tribute neareſt their holds in the hearts of a loyal u 
hearts, | happy people, is the ſincere pra 
And we earneſtly ſupplicate the of the citizens of London. 
Great Diſpoſer of all events, that There never was a period wht 
your Majeſty may long continue the citizens of London felt the y 
the happy inſtrument of preſerving, lue of their privilege to addreſs i 
in the moſt exalted degree, the ci- throne in ſo eminent a degree 
vil and religious liberties of a free, the preſent, which has enabled 


loyal, and grateful nation. to dwell with ſuch heartfelt emp 0 
| Signed by order of the court, {is on an event ſo propitious to tb 9 
© William Rix. country, fo liarly intereſigMc 
x 2 Nr 
\ | « R be , | | ueens. | 
= His Aga, Anfever. "Signalby order of the coſe 
| poly oh N | 1LLIan Ri 
| I THANK you for this freſh mark | a bens | 
\| of your loyalty and of your affection Her Majeſty's Anſwer, Nonar 


for. my perſon. The expreſſions of I THANK you for this mark 


* fidelity and attachment, which I duty to the King and attention to n ac 
receive from my loving ſubjects, I receive your congratulations vive | 


are moſt grateful to me. a ſincere and heartfelt pleaſure 6 
The city of London may always the preſent joyful occafion; and 


depend u my watchful attention can aſſure you that the city of l 
5 their F0ommerce, and don will ever have my belt ln Rety 
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p lunble Addreſs of the Lord Mayor, 


Sheriffs, Commons, and Citizens of 


th City of Dublin, in Common 
Cuneil aſſembled, on the ſame Oc- 


My it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
E, your dutiful and ever 
loyal ſubjects, the lord 
yor, ſheriffs, commons, and ci- 
bens of the city of Dublin, hum- 
iy offer our congratulations on 


wr Majeſty's recovery from your 


ite ſevere indiſpofition, and be 
re to expreſs how deeply ſenfible 
are of the ineſtimable value of 
ur Majeſty's life and health to 
ur faithful people. 
The earneſtneſs and fervor with 
ich we looked for the happy times 
lat have now returned, are only to 
equalled by the ſincerity with 
uch we pray Almighty God, that 
ur Majeſty may Jong flouriſh a re- 
red, beloved, patriot King. 
The worth of a © ſovereign fo 
id, a parent ſo provident, and a 
end ſo true, was never before ſo 
Wy underſtood, until he, was loſt for 
7; but it is the peculiar bleſſing 
your faithful ſubjects, that they 
wakened to a due ſenſe of your 
aeſty's great and endearing qua- 
les, ere it is too late, and whilſt 
country continues to prof 
er their benign Berl 2 
The afflictions of your loyal ci- 
tens of Dublin grew the more 
Neant during your Majeſty's late 
«ys, as we reflected that nothing 
Ar care for the public weal, too 
ae and incefſant, had borne 
| your ſtrength, cauſed 
"io faint in the ſervice of your 


Return then, Sire, with renova- 
Vigour of mind and body, to 
Wan the glorious ends to which 
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your auſpicious reign has been di- 
rected ; live long the ſupporter of 
the law, the approved patron 
and defender of civil and religious 
liberty. ” 
Never before did your people ex- 
33 anguiſn occaſioned by your 
ajeſty: may this we have taſted 
be accounted our ſhare of the bitter 
cup; and let the tranſit of our good 
and gracious King from his throne 
of Ireland to a throne eternal, in 
the ripeneſs of time, and in the 


* 


fulneſs of his fame, be reſerved for 
the portion of a future generation. 

In teftifiony whereof we have 
cauſed the common ſeal of the ſaid 
city to be hereunto affixed, this 23d 
day of March, 1789. 


2 the Proteftant Joe Roman 
Catholic Inhabitants of Waterford 
to the King, on the ſame Occaſion. 


May it pleaſe your Majefty, 

E, your Majeſty's moſt duti- 
fal and loyal ſubjects, the 
freemen, freeholders, Proteſtant 
and Roman catholic inhabitants of 
the county of the city of Waterford 
in the kingdom of Ireland, beg leave 
to preſent our humble congratula- 
tions on 'the happy reſtoration of 

your Majeſty's health. | gas 
We are awfully impreſſed with: 
the ineſtimable goodneſs of Divine 
Providence, who, indulgeas to the 
ardent prayers of your loyal and 
affectionate ſubjects, has reſtored 
your Majeſty to a free and happy 
people. | 3 
In common with all your Majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects throughout your ex- 
tended dominions, we participate in 
the joy that at preſent univerſally 
evails, and with which we are 

{till the more ſenſibly affected whe 
n | we 


tdiertained by Engliſh - proteſtants, or on account of any wicked * 
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we- contemplate the ſolid ſyſtem of ject to various penal laws, on 


tonſtitutional and commercial rights count - of principles which are ee. 
that has been eſtabliſhed for this ſerted to be maintained by yo, i by 
kingdom during your Majeſty's au- petitioners, and other perſon; oi” 
ſpictous reign. k their religion, and which princ pub 
Since the acceſſion of your Majeſ- ples are dangerous to ſociety, af #) 
ty to the government of theſe totally repugnant. to political n 
realms; the conſtant» operation of civil liberty. dan 
thoſe principles of liberty which That your petitioners thin: i; WW! 
have ever characterized the houſe duty which they owe to their ci 
of Brunſwick, and a ſucceſſion of try, as well as to themſelves, t 
happy events, conducted under wiſe proteſt in a formal and folem I. 
councils, have improved the conſti - manner againſt doctrines that I beer 
tution, and extended the commerce condemn, and that conſtitute prin 
of this country to ſuch a degree of part whatever of their principe Nn 
excellence and importince, as to religion, or belief. pope 
enable it now to conſtitute one of That your petitioners are of ti 
the moſt valuable portions of your more anxious to free themſehꝗ Net 
Majeſty's empire. from ſuch imputations, becauſe i e 
When we look back to the form- vers proteſtants, who profeſs then” dhe 
er ſituation of this country, and ſelves to be real friends to liber lice 
when we reflect on the many of conſcience, - have nevertheh biet 
blefliogs revived under your Ma- avowed themſelves hoftile to e 
jeſty's mild and happy government, petitioners, on account of the f 
we are bound to pray to Divine .nions which your petitioners are dere 
Providence that your reign may be ſuppoſed to hold; and your pet and» 
long, proſperovs, and happy. tioners do not blame thoſe-pn Geela 
Signed, by order, teſtants for their hoſtility, if either 
WILLIAM Roacn, Sheriff proceeds (as your-petitioners He 
| Jon Dzx1s, ds mon it does) not from an intolera{P"*(t 
| | ; ſpirit in matters of religion, | lates 
- [Similar addreſſes were alſo preſent- from their being miſinformed 4 
to his Majeſty, and to the Queen, to matters of fact. — 
from moſt of the counties and cor- That your petitioners acknoglliy 28. 
Peorate bodies of the kingdom] ledge that they ſhould merit ee 


; reproach of being dangerous ei 
— — — mies to the ſtate, if it were tn 

| that they had adopted the mati 
The Petition of the Engliſh Catholic that are erroneouſly imputed WW" 
\ Diffenters to the Houſe of Commons, them; but your petitioners de 
« profected May 7. M5 thoſe unchriſtianlike and execrat 

| 5 maxims; and your petitioners 
r verally claim (in common 
HAT ſentiments unfavour- men of all other religions) 
able to your petitioners, as matter of natural juſtice, that y{ 
enigens and ſubjects, have been en - petitioners onght not to ſofter 


— 


and chat your petitioners are ſub- neous doctrines that may g 


* 
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een holden, or that may be held 
by any foreign Roman catholics, 
which doctrines your petitioners 
publicly diſclaim; any more than 
wy of the Britiſh proteſtants ought 
v be rendered reſponſible for any 
dangerous doctrines that may be 
held by any foreign proteſtants, 
which doctrines they, the ſaid 
Frith proteſtants, diſavow. 

[. That your petitioners have 
deen accuſed of holding, as a 
principle of their religion, that 
princes excommunicated by the 
pope and council, or by authority 
of the fee of Rome, may be de- 
joled or murdered by their ſub- 
jets, or other perſons. But, ſo far 
b the above-mentioned unchriſtian- 
lice and abominable poſition from 
being a principle, that your peti- 
tioners hold, that they reject, ab- 
hor, and deteſt it, and every part 
thereof, as execrable and impious; 
and your petitioners do ſolemnly 
feclare, that neither the pope, 
ether with or without a general 
wuncil, nor any prelate, nor any 
preſt, nor any aſſembly of E 
lates or prieſts, nor any eccleſi- 
cal power. whatever, can ab- 
blve the ſubjects of this realm, 
r any of them, from their alle- 
ance to his Majeſty King George 
e Third, who is, by authority of 

e lepillature, the lawful king of 


Ms realm, and of all the domi- 


kions thereunto belonging. 

II. That your petitioners have 
Wb been accuſed of holding, as 
principle of their religion, that 
Wplicit obedience is due from 
Men to the orders and decrees of 
pes and general councils: and 
ut, therefore, if the pope, or 


general council, ſhould, for 


* good of the church, command 
er peutioners to take up arms 
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againſt government, or by any 
means to ſubvert the laws and 
liberties of this country, or to ex- 
terminate perſons of a different 
religion from your petitioners, the 
accuſers of your petitioners aſſert, 
that your petitioners hold them- 
ſelves bound to obey ſuch orders 
or decrees on pain of eternal fire. 
Whereas your petitioners poſitively 
deny that they owe any ſuch obe- 
dience to the pope and general 
council, or to either of them: and 
your . petitioners believe that no 
act that is iu itſelf immoral or 
diſhoneſt can ever be- juſtified by 
or under colour that it is done 
either ſor the good of the church, 
or in obedience to any eccleſiaſti- 
cal power whatever. Your peti- 


tioners acknowledge no infallibility 
in the pope ; and they neither ap- 
prehend nor believe, that their 
diſobedience to any ſuch orders 


or decrees. (ſhould any ſuch be 
given or made) could ſubject 


your petitioners to any puniſhment 


whatſoever, That your petitioners 
do lolemnly declare, that no church, 
nor any prelate, nor any prieſt, 
nor any aſſembly of 13 or 
prieſts, nor any eccleſiaſtical power 
whatever, hath, have, or ought 
to have any juriſdiqion or autho- 
rity whatſoever within this realm, 
that can, directly or indirectly, 
affect or interfere with the indepen . 
dence, ſovereignty, laws, conſti- 
tution, or government thereof, or 
the rights, liberties, perſons, or 
properties, of the people of the 
ſaid realm, or of any of them; 
ſave only and except by the autho- 
rity of parliament; and that any 


ſuch aſſumption of power would 


be an uſurpation. 
III. That your petitioners have 
likewiſe been accuſed of holding 
” as 


3 


. a — —ů ů K — — 
- o 
* 


therefore, that no 


$26] 
a8. a principle of their religion, 
that do — by virtue of his 
2 power, can diſpenſe with 
the obligations of any compact 
or oath taken or entered into 
by any perſon of the religion of 

our petitioners ; that therefore, no 


"oath of allegiance, or other oath, 
"can bind your petitioners, and con- 


ſequeatly, that your petitioners can 
give no ſecurity for their allegiance 
to any government. That your 
petitioners admit that this con- 
cluſion 1 juſt, if = 2 
inal propoſition, u which it 
2 found „ were — but your 
petitioners poſitively deny, that 
they hold any ſuch principle; 
and they do ſolemnly declare, that 
neither the pope; nor any prelate, 
nor any prieſt, nor any aſſembly of 
lates or prieſts, nor any eccleſi- 


aſtical power whatever, can abſolve 


your petitioners, or any of them from, 
or can previouſly or ſubſequently 
diſpenſe with, the obligations of 
any compact or oath whatſoever. 
IV., That your petitioners have 
alſo been accuſed of holding, as a 
principle of their religion, *. not 
only the pope, but even a prieſt, 
has power, at his will and pleaſure, 
$0 pardon the fins of perſons of the 
religion of your petitioners; and 
ſon of the re- 
Iigion of your petifioners can poſſi- 
bly give any ſecurity for his allegi- 


ance to any government ; inaſmuch 


as the pope, or a prieſt, can pardon 
perjury, rebellion, and high treaſon. 
That your petitioners acknowledge 


alſo, the juſtneſs of this concluſion, 


if the propoſition upon which it is 
founded were -not totally falſe ; but 
your petitioners do ſolemnly de- 
clare, that, on the contrary, they 
believe that no ſin whatever can 


be fargiyen at the will of any pope, 
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or injury to, or hoſtility againſt 


'be juſtified by reaſon of, or unde 


your petitioners, who thus ſolemn) 


or of any prieſt, 22 
ncere 


whomſoever : but that a 
ſorrow for paſt fin, a firm reſolution 
to avoid future guilt, and every 
flible atonement to God, and the 
njured neighbour, are the previous 
and indiſpenſable requiſites to eſtab. 
liſh a well-founded expectation «of 
iveneſs, 

That your petitioners have 
alſo been accuſed of holding, a 
a principle-of their religion, that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics; 
ſo that no government, which does 
not profeſs the ſame religion as 
your petitioners, - can have any 
fecurity from your petitioners for 
their allegiance and peaceable be- 
haviour, That your petitioners 
reject, reprobate, and abhor thei" on 
doctrine, that faith is not to bei; 
kept with heretics, as being con- 
trary to religion, -morality, u 
common honeſty. And your pet 
tioners do hold and ſolemnly de- 
clare, that no breach of faith with, 


any perſon whomſoever, can eve 


pretence, that ſuch-perſon is an he 
retic or an infidel. 

That your petitioners further f 
lemnly declare, that they do makt 
this declaration and proteſtation 
and every part thereof, in the pla 
and ordinary ſenſe of the words 0 
the ſame, without any evaſion 
equivocation, or mental reſern 
tion whatſoever. And that you 
petitioners humbly conceive, th 


diſclaim, and from their hearts 4 
hor, the above-mentioned abowit 
able and unchriſtianlike principles 
ought not to be put upon 2 ley 
with any other men who may 
and profeſs thoſe principles. 


* » 7 humb! 
Your petitioners therefore ＋ 
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pray, that this honourable houſe 

will be pleaſed to grant ſuch re- 

lief to your petitioners, as this 

honourable houſe in its wiſdom 
ſhall deem to be juſt. 


— 


am—_—_— 


Wh King of France's Circular Letter 
fir the Convocation of the States 
Gmeral at Verſailles. 


Our beloved and loyal, 
E ſtand in need of the 
aid of our faithful ſub- 
h to enable us to ſurmount all 
e difficulties we are involved ja, 
pecting the condition of our 
unces; and to eſtabliſſi according 
þ our wiſhes a ſteady, conſtant, 
d 1nyariable order in every part 
| government, that intereſts the 
ppineſs of our people,. and the 
wlperity of our kingdom: Theſe 
peat motives have determined us 
b convene the aſſembly of the 
ates in all the provinces under our 
dedience, in order that they may 
* only adviſe and aſſiſt us in all 
we objects that fhall be laid 
elore them, but lay open likewiſe 
de wiſhes and grievances of our 
ects; ſo that, b a mutual confi. 
ice, and a reciprocal love be- 
een the ſovereign and the nation, 
eſicacious remedy may be ap- 
ed as ſoon as poſſible to the diſ- 
ler of the ſtate, and abuſes of 
try kind be reformed and pre- 
ted, by good and ſolid means 
oper to inſure a permanency of 
& public happineſs, and to reſtore 
Micularly that calm and tran- 
Wlity we have ſo long been de- 
ed of, We proclaim, therefore, 
uni our intention to begin the 
"ung of the free and general 
© of aur kingdom on Monday 


-- 
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the 27th of April next, in our 
town of Verſailles, where we mean 
and deſire that ſome of the moſt 
reſpectable perſons of each province, 
bailiwick, and ſeneſchalſhip ſhall 
attend. We order and expreſsly 
enjoin you, therefore, ſoon after 
the receipt. of the preſent let- 
ter, to convene and afſemble in 


the town of —, in the ſpeedieſt 


manner you can, the moſt proper 
of the three claſſes (trois etats) of 


the bailiwick or ſeneſchalſhip, of 


— that they may confer and 
communicate together on the ſubjects 
of complaints, grievances, and re- 


- monſtrances, and the means and ad- 


vice they may have'to propoſe to the 
general aſſembly of the ſaid ſtates ; 
and after having done thus much, 
they are to chuſe and name ſuch 
and ſuch perſons, &c. and ſo many 
and no more of every claſs—all of 
them worthy of this diſtinguiſhed 
mark. of truſt, on account of their 
integrity, and the ſuperior abilities 
they are endowed with. The above 
convocations and elections ſhall be 
made throughout the kingdom in 
the form -preſcribed by the regula- 
tion annexed to the preſent letter. 
The deputies or repreſentatives of 


the provinces, bailiwicks, and ſeneſ- 


chalſhips ſhall be furniſhed with 
proper inſtructions, and ſufficient . 
power to propoſe, remonſtrate, ad- 
viſe, and conſent to every thing 
that may concern the preſent or fu- 
ture wants of the ſtate, the reform 
of abuſes, the eſtabliſhment of ſteady 
and permanent order in every 
— — of the carr ary wan the 
ener ity of our ki m, 
. all — each 
of our ſubjects; aſſuring them, that 
on our fide they ſhall find our beſt 
will and affection for maintain- 
ing and executing whatever ſhall 
1414 have 


have been concerted between us 


and the ſaid ſtates, whether reſpect- 
ing the impoſts they ſhall, agree 
upon, or for the eſtabliſhment of a 
conſtant rule in all parts of the 
adminiftration, or on the public 


order; promiſing moreover to aſk 
and to liſten favourably to their 
advice on whatever may intereſt 

the good of the nation, to redreſs 
- their grievances, and to attend to 


the propoſals that ſnall be advanced; 
ſo that our kingdom, and all our 


ſubjects in particular, may feel the 
 falutary effects of ſo noble and fo 


grand an aſſembly for ever. 
* Given at Verſailles, the 24th of 
lan. 1789. 
Signed, Lewis. 

53 DE VILLEDEVIL, 


_— Sn. Do 


The King of France's Speech on the 
Opening of the States General, May 
9. 1789. | | 


1 vt day is at length arriv- 
| ed which my heart has fo 


long panted to ſee, and I find 
mylelf ſurrounded by the repre- 


ſentatives of a nation it is my 
glory to command, 


A long interval has elapſed ſince 
the laſt convocation: of the Rates ge- 


neral; but althongh theſe aſſem- 


blies have not for ſome time been 
held, 1 have not been diſſuaded by 
the example of my late predeceſſors, 
from re-eſtabliſhing a euſtom from 
which the nation may earneſtly hope 
to acquire new vigour, and which 


may be the means of opening to 
it an additional ſourte of happi- 


neſs 


The public debt was already im- 


menſe at my coming to the throne, 


: . — 
4 * 
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and has increaſed under my rej , 


an expenſive but honourable wy pov 
has been the cauſe, and the aug 
mentation of taxes the conſequences 
of it; but an unequal levy hy 
cauſed them to be more ſeverely 
| | | NING ee | 
A very general diſcontent, a toe 
great deſire for innovation, ban 


taken hold of the people's minds, eg 
and will end in miſleading their bet 
judgment, if they do not haſten id 
fix them by wiſe and moderue ne 
councils. | ul 
It is with this confidence, gene. g: 
men, that I now aſſemble v il 
and I rejoice to ſee that it R te! 
been juſtified by thoſe diſpofitiogMFuih 
which the two firſt orders of nent 
ſtate have ſhewn, to renounce thei II 
own pecuniary, privileges. T 
hope which I have cheriſhed, to (With 
all the orders unite and concii uche 
with me in wiſhes for the publigh{W «ci 
good, will, I am certain, not er 
eceived, ought 
I have already ordered * 
confiderable retrenchments of ex Bu 
pence ; you will moreover furmiſſi bn: 
me with your ſentiments on Me p 
ſubject, which I ſhall receive nid 
gladly; but in ſpite of the elt 
ſources which the ſtricteſt cxconony , 
my can ſuggeſt, I fear, gente Ma 
men, that r ſhall not be able al 
relieve my ſubjects ſo ſoon a3 on 
could wiſh. 1 ſhall order to ess 
laid before you the exact ſtate IE i 
the finances; and 2 bai: mt 
examined them, I am aſſured ; i 
will propoſe to me the moſt ef | exp 
tual means to eſtabliſh them on ent 
permanent footing, and ſtrengthoteople 
the public credit. This great 7 The 
ſalutary work will claim your 50 Plain | 
_ earneſt attention; jt is that wi Ire 
will ſecure the internal tranquill 0 . 


of the kingdom, and maiot 
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.. conſequence . among foreign 
0Wers. . 
"The public ſpirit is in a fer - 
neat, but an aſſembly of the re. 
elentatives of the nation will 
certainly hearken to no other coun- 
ehh but thoſe founded on wiſdom 
and prudence. You yourlelves, 
rentlemen, have been able to 
auge on many recent occaſions, 
that the people have been miſ- 
guided; but the ſpirit which will 
me over your deliberations will 
uſwer for the true ſentiments of 
f generous* nation, whoſe diſtin- 
quſhed character has ever been 
the love of their king. I ſhall ba- 
ih from me every other ſenti- 
ment, 

kao the authority and power 
of a juſt king, ſurrounded by a 
faithful people, at all times at- 
nebed to the principles of mo- 
wrchy; theſe have cauſed the 
gory and ſplendour of France; I 
molt and I ever ſhall be the ſup- 
port of them, 

But whatever may be expected 
fom the moſt tender ſolicitude for 
the public good, whatever can be 
aſked from a ſovereign, the ſin- 


tereſt friend of his people, you 


may, you ought to hope from me. 
May a happy union reign in this 
gembly! And may this epocha 
dome ever memorable for the hap- 
nels and proſperity of the country ! 
s the wiſh of my heart; it is 
ke molt ardent defire of my pray- 
tn; it is, in ſhort, the price which 
expect for the ſincerity of my 
Weations, and my love for my 
ſeople, . 4 , 
The keeper of the (eals will ex- 
Pain my intentions more fully, and 
a 22 the director - general 
ae fnances to lay before you tu 
ki af the biegen. 


. 


, — 82 


„ 
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Letter from'the King of France to the 
Preſident of the National Aſſembly, 
May 28, 1789. 


EING informed, that the 

difficulties which have been 
made relative to aſcertaining the 
powers veſted in the members of 
the ſtates general ſtill ſubſiſt, not- 
withſtanding the care taken by 
the commiſſioners choſen by the 
three eſtates to find out the means 
of ſettling this point; I cannot 
ſee without pain, and indeed 
much uneaſineſs, the national aſ- 


ſembly, which I have called to- 


gether to be concerned with me 
in the new regulation of the king- 
dom, ſuok into inaction, which, if 
continued, would cauſe all the hopes 
which I haye formed for the hap-" 
pineſs of my people, and the 
benefit of the ſtate, to prove 
abortive. Under theſe citcum- 
ſtances, I defire that the concilia- 
tory commiltioners, already choſen 
by the three orders, reſame their 
conferences to-morrow at fix in 
the evening, in the preſence of 
my keeper of the ſeals and com- 
miſſioners, whom I ſhall, appoint, 
in order that I may he more 
particularly informed of the pro- 

ſals for agreement which ſhall 
e made, and direftly contribute 
to ſo defirable and preſſing a 
ſtate of harmony. I charge the 
perſon _ who ſhall exerciſe the 


office of preſident to make known 


theſe my intentions to the af. 
ſembly. h 


Verſaillus, May 28. 


Lovis. 


——_— 


Addreſs of the Deputies of the Tiers 
Etat of France, to bis Majeſty, 


Sire, 


- 
— — — — — 


— 


——— 
” — 


— —— — — - 
— —— — — — — 


— 
— 
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Sire, 
HE deputies of your faith- 
ful Commons would long 
fince have ſolemnly. preſented to 
your Majeſty the reſpectful teſti- 
mony of their gratitude for the 
convocation of the ſtares general, 
had their ers been verified, 
which would have been the caſe 
but for the obſtacles thrown in 
the way by the nobles. They 
wait with the moſt anxious im- 
patience for the moment of that 
verification, to enable them to of- 
fer you a more ſtriking homage and 
token of their love for your ſacred 
perſon, for your auguſt family, and 
their devotion to the intereſts of the 
monarch, which are always inſepa- 
rable from thoſe of the nation. 
The ſolicitude your Majeſty ex- 
riences at the inaction of the 
ates general, affords a freſh proof 
of the defire which animates your 
breaſt to produce the happineſs of 
France. 

Afflicted at this - fatal inaRion, 
the deputies of the Commons have 
leſt no means untried to determine 
thoſe of the clergy and the nobles 
to unite with them for the — 
of conſtituting the national aſſem- 
bly ; but the nobles having again 
manifeſted their reſolution of main- * 


taining the verification of their 


powers - ſeparately tranſacted, the 
conciliatory conferences opened on 
this important queſtion were ne- 
ceſſarily at an en ny 

Tour Majeſty, deſiring that they 


_ ſhould be reſumed, in preſence of 


the keeper of the ſeals, and com- 
miſſioners you have named, the de- 

ies of the Commons, certain 
hat-under a Prince, who wiſhes 
o be the. reſtorer of France, the 
liberty of the national aſſembly 
gan be in no danger, have chear- 


fully concurred in your deſire 2 
ſignified to them. They are tho. 
roughly convinced, that in the 
exact journal of theſe conferences 
laid before your Majeity, you will 
diſcover nothing in the motives 
by which we are directed, but the 
ptinciples of juſtice and of rea. 
ſon. | 

Sire, gr faithful Commons will 
never forget what they owe to 
their king; never will they loſe 
fight of the natural alliance be- 
tween the throne and the people, 
againſt ariſtocracies, under what- 
ever form, whoſe power can be 
eſtabliſhed only on the ruins of 
the regal anthority, and the pub- 
lic happineſs. The French peo- 


ple, whoſe glory it has been at 


all times ts love their king, will 
always be ready to ſpill their blood 
and laviſh their property in fup- 
port of the genuine principles of 
the monarchy. From the very 
firſt moment that the inſtrutions 
received by their deputies will 
permit them to expreſs a natio- 
nal wiſh, you will judge, Sire, 
whether the repreſentatives of your 
Commons do not prove themſelves 
the moſt anxious of your ſubjets 
to maintain the rights, the bo- 
nours, the dignities of the throne, 
to conſolidate the public engage- 
ments, to reſtore the credit of the 
nation; you will acknowledge like. 
wiſe, that they are not leſs jult 
towards their fellow-citizens, of 


every claſs, than devoted to your 


Majeſty. . 
Your faithful Commons are moſt 
deeply affected at the circumſtance 


under which your Majeſty has the 


goodneſs to receive their deputs- 
tion; and they take the | 

to addreſs to your Majeſty the 
univerſal expreſſion of ang = 
, 


6 


q L 
tho. 
the 


let, and of their reſpectful ſenſi- 


His Majeſty's Anfeer. 
Gentlemen, 

[ receive with ſatisfaQion the teſ- 
imonials of devotion and attach- 
ment to the monarchy from the re- 
reſentatives of the third eſtate of 
ny kingdom. All the orders of 
the ſtate have an equal claim to 
ny favour, and you may rely on 
ny kindneſs and protection. Above 
al, I recommend to you ſpeedily 
t ſecond, and that with a ſpirit 
of prudence and of - peace, the 
xcompliſhment of the benefits I am 
impatient to confer on my peo- 


ple, and which they confidently 


expet from my ſentiments in 
their favour. 5 


2 


Weech of the King of France to the 
States General, Fune 23. 
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rous and happy ſtate which ſuch an 
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union ought to afford. 
The ſtates general have now 


been opened more than two months, 
and have not yet even agreed 
on the preliminaries of its opera- 


tions. Inſtead of that ſource of 
harmony which ſhould ſpring from 
a love of the country, a moſt 
fatal diviſion ſpreads an alarm 
over every mind. I am willing 
to believe, and I ſhall be happy 
to find, that the diſpoſition of 
Frenchmen is not changed : but, 
to avoid reproaching either of 
you, I ſhall conſider, that the 
renewal of the ſtates general after ſo, 
long a period, the turbuleace which 
preceded it, the object of this 
aſſembly, ſo different from that of 
your | anceſtors, and many other 
objects, have led you to an op- 


poſition, and to prefer pretenſions. 


to which you are not entitled. | 
I owe it to the welfare of my 
kingdom, I owe it to myſelf, to 


- diſſipate theſe fatal diviſions. , Itis 


Gentlemen, 
A T the time I took the reſolu- 
tion of aſſembling you ; when 
| had ſurmounted all the diffi- 
tulties which had threatened a 
convocation of my ſtates; when 
had, to uſe the expreſſion, even 


Reconceived the deſires of the 
lion, in manifeſting beforehand 


dy wiſhes for its welfare; I thought 
v have done every thing which 
pended on myſelf for the good 
al my people. 

u ſeemed to me, that you had 
Aly to finiſh the work I had be- 
zen; and the nation expected im- 
Ratiently the moment, when, in 
Ounftion with the beneficent 
news of its ſovereign, and the en- 
Pitened zeal of its repreſentatives, 


* v about to enjoy that proſpe- 
F 


with this reſolution, Gentlemen, 


that I convene you once more. 
around me l do it as the common 
father of all my people—l do it as 


the defender of my kingdom's laws, 
that I may recal to' your memory 
the true ſpirit of your conſtitution, 
and reſiſt thoſe attempts which have 
been aimed againſt it. 

But, Gentlemen, after having 
clearly eſtabliſhed the reſpective 


rights of the different orders, I ex-_ 


pect from the zeal of the two prin- 
cipal elaſſes I expect from their at- 
tachment to my perſon—l expect 
from the knowledge they have of 
the preſſing urgencies of the ſtate, 
that in thoſe matters which concern 


the general good, they ſhould be 


the firſt to propoſe a re -· union of 


conſultation and opinion, which [ 
| conſider 


— — — — — — 


conſider as neceſſary in the preſent 
eriſis, and which ought. to take 


ace for the general good of the 


8 * —— 2 a Fn — 


— —— — 


Declaration of Rights, which has 

been agreed to by-the National A/- 
ſembly of France, and ſanctioned 
the King, and which forms 1 

Baſis of the new Confiitution of 


France. 


THE repreſentatives of the peo- 


ple of France, formed into 


a national aſſembly, conſidering 

that ignorance, neglect, or con- 

tempt of human rights, are the 

0 ſole cauſes of public misfortunes 

and corruptions of government, 

have reſolved, to ſet forth, in a 

= ſolemn declaration, theſe natural, 

| ' impreſcriptible, and unalienable, 

rights: that this declaration being 

conſtantly preſent to the minds of 

the members of the body ſocial, 

they may be ever kept attentive 

to their rights and their daties: 

that the acts of the legiſlative and 

executive powers of government be- 

ing capable of being every mo- 

ment compared with the end of 

| political inſtitutions, may be more 

_ reſpected; and alſo, that the fu- 

[ ture claims of the citizens, being 

ditected by ſimple and inconteſti- 

ble principles, may always tend 

to the. maintenance of the con- 

ſtitution, and the general happi- 
neſs. N 

For theſe reaſons the national 

aſſembly doth recognize and de- 

clare, in the preſence of the Su- 

preme Being, and with the hope 

af his blefling and favour, the 

following ſacred rights of men 


and of citizens. þ 


\ 


/ 


therefore, can be founded only cn 
- Public utility. | be 
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T . Men were born and alwayy 
continue free, and equal in reſped h 
of their rights. Civil diſlinctions 6 


II. The end of all political aſh. 
ciations is the preſervation of the 
natural and impreſcriptible rights 
of man ; and thefe rights are liber. 
ty, property, ſecurity, and reſiſtance 


ol oppreſſion. 0 
III. The nation is eſſentially ths * 

ſource of all ſovereignty ; nor can cef 

any individual, or any body of 

men, be entitled to any autho. ” 

rity which is not exprelsly deri. ar 


ed from it. e1 
IV. Political liberty. conſiſts in e 
the-power of doing whatever does Wil 7g 
not injure another. The exerciſe * 
of the natural rights of every * 
man, has no other limits than WW cure 
thole which are neceſſary to ſe- vide 
cure to every other man the free Y 
exerciſe of the ſame rights; and 


theſe limits are determinable only wk 
by the law. | opin 
V. The law ought to prohibit WW ter, 
only actions hurtful to ſociety, order 
What 15 not prohibited by the lay X 
ſhould not be hindered ; nor ſhould BW nun 
any one be compelled to that which WW pions 
the law does not require. cious 
VI. The law is an expreſſion of may 
the will of the community. All ci- treel) 
tizens have a right to concur, either ¶¶ vr - 
perſonally or by their repreſenta- cases 
tives, in its formation. It ſhould YI 
be the ſame to all, whether it pro- of, 
tects or. puniſhes; and all being of m. 
equal in its ſight, are equally elig· . ;, inf 
ble to all honours, places, and em. comm 
ployments, according to their dif- tenla 
ferent abilities, without any other vbom 
diſtinction than that created by . AI 
their virtues and talents. being 
VII. No man ſhould be accuſed, i ys pu 


arreſted, or held in CR” 
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cept in caſes determined by the law, 
and according to the forms which it 
has preſcribed. All who promote, 
blicit, execute, or cauſe to be 
executed, arbitrary orders, ought to 
he puniſhed: and every citizen 
called upon or apprehended by 
urtue of the law, ought immedi- 
ately to obey, and renders himſelf 
culpable- by reſiſtance. ; 

VIII. The" law ought to impoſe 
no other penalties than ſuch as 
ue abſolutely and evidently ne- 
ceſſary; and no one ought to be 

iſhed but in virtue of a law 


promulgated before the offence, 


and legally applied. 

IX. Every man being preſum- 
ed innocent till he has been con- 
viſted, whenever his detention be- 
comes indiſpenſable, all rigour to 
him, more than is neceſſary to ſe- 
cure his perſon, ought to be pro- 
vided againſt by the law. 

X. No man ought to be moleſted 
on account of his opinions, not 
even on account of his religious 
opinions, provided his avowal of 
them does not diſturb the public 
eder eſtabliſhed by the law. 

XI. The unreſtrained com- 
munication of thoughts and opi- 
nions being one of the moſt. pre- 
cious rights of man, every citizen 
may ſpeak, write, and publiſh 
freely, provided he is reſponſible 
for the abuſe of this liberty in 
ales determined by the law. 

XII. A public force being ne- 
ellary to give ſecurity to the rights 
of men and of citizens, that force 
i inſtituted for the benefit of the 
community, and not for the par- 
denlar benefit of the perſons to 
vbom it is entruſted. "£3 

XIII., A. common contribution 

g neceflary for the ſupport of 
ue public force, and for deſtay- 
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ing the other expences of govern- 
ment, it ought to be divided 
equally among the members of the 
community, according to their abili- 
ties. | | 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, 
either by himſelf or his repreſenta- 
tive, to a free voice in determining 
the neceſſity of public contribu. 
tions, the appropriation of,” them, 
and their amount, mode of aſſeſſ. 
ment, and duration. 

XV. Every community has a 
right to demand of all its agents 
an account of their conduct. 

XVI. Every community in which 
a ſeparation of powers and a ſe- 
curity of rights is not provided for, 
wants a conſtitution. 

XVII. The right to property be- 
ing inviolable and ſacred, no one 
ought to be deprived of it, except 
in caſes of evident public neceſſity 


legally aſcertained, and on condi- 


tion of a previous juſt indemnity. 


Extradt from the Declaration of the 


Emperor to the States at Braxelles, 
March 8, 1789. 


HE States of this province 
having been convoked on 


the 2d inſt, the Miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary notified to them. a diſ- 
patch, ſigned by the Emperor's 
own hand, which was principally 
in anſwer- to the addreſs of the 
firſt orders of the State, on the 
29th of. January laſt, 

This declaration, ſay the ſtates, 
ſtrikes the final blow at our conſtitu- 
tion, in denying us the right of be- 
ing tried by our own judges, accord- 
ing. to the ancient law of the land, 
and denying the right of the Coun- 
cil of Brabant to participate in the 


We 


 legillation of the country. 


— 
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We ſhall give a pretty full ex- 
tract of this important paper 
it runs thus :+ 7 

% Without having any further 
controverſy in reſpect to raiſing 
the ſupplies, I order yo! to pro- 


ceed without delay to the granting 


of them, in virtue of my full and 


ſovereign power.. : 
«© To this object I have empower- 
ed my Government General to afford 


you any military aſſiſtance in en- 
forcing the ſupplies, ſhould it be 


mund neceſlacy. 


« I promiſe myſelf that you will 
pay implicit reſpect, as you ought 
to-do, to my ſovereign commands, 
as they are founded oh a tho- 


rough knowledge of the caſe, 


nor ſuffer yourfelves to be led 


may by objects foreign ta your 
duty; and further, that you will 


not give countenance to thoſe 1n. 
diſcreet perſons, who by an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance and a criminal con- 
duct, have incurred my diſgrace; 
nor embarraſs the exerciſe of my 
rights, and the prerogatives vf the 
I have, moreover, ordered my 
.Government General to carry into 
full force the laws I have ordain- 
ed, and to ſpare no methods to 
put them into the ſpeedieſt exe- 
cution, without minding (in re- 
to any of my ſubjects who 


may difpute them) the common 


forms of law, which were only 
made for ordinary caſes. At the 
fame time, I acquaint you, that 
I have broken and annulled thoſe 


clauſes and conditions. by which 


ſome of the Courts have excep- 
tions, and new modified my or- 


% Not doubting but you will 


- think with me, that if my dig- 
nity and my rights require, that 


power alone. 


ef law, which an all ſuch caſe 


I ſhould take ſome effectual ne. 
ſures to deſtroy for ever that oi. 
ous diſgrace, which, for the honour 
of the nation, I would wiſh 10 
forget the remembrance of, it iy 
even for its own intereſt, as well a 
mine, that L ſhould purify the con- 
ſtitution, in many inſtances obſcure 
and inexcuſeable, and to fix it 
upon a proper baſis. - 

I cannot give you a fironger 
proof of my clemency, nor of my 
real aſſection, than in communicat. 
ing my intentions, which, after 
what has happened, 1 was fully 
authoriſed to do by my ' ſovereign 


<< I muſt likewiſe acquaint you, 
that the mitigation of the rigorous 
s of my diſpatch of the 7th 
— laſt, only holds good ſo 
long as every order of my citi- 
zens obſerve the implicit reſpeR 
it owes. me; and that if there 
ſhould ftill be found refraQory 
perſons, who ſhould be guilty of the 
leaſt ſeditious ſtep injurious to my 
authority, I have given implicit 
orders to my Government Gene- 
ral to act againſt thoſe culprits 
without obſerving the uſual forms 


are to be made ſubſervient to the 

neceſſity of the caſe. : 
(Signed) JOSEPH. 

2 under it, Dx. LEDEROR, 

Vienna, Feb, 1789.“ | 


rr nn 


Speech of the King of Sweden to tht 
Aſſembly of the States, in 
1789. 

HEN I ratified with you» en, 
near 17 years. ago, = 
this very chamber, the conſtitution 
al laws which laid the foundi- 
tion for your liberties and m 


rights 


\ 


FT 
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nghts, and which- reſtored tran- 


quillity to the kingdom, the country 


n convulſed nearly by like circum- 
nunces as thoſe which have ariſen 
an this occaſion, with a more ra- 
id progreſs. 


The ſame enemies without laid 


far us then in ſecret the artful 
ſnares which they now do openly ; 
the ame views within, which then 
undermined and afflicted the body 
of the ſtate, ſeem now eto have 
nllied and acquired freſh vi- 
ur. 
pat is it then that can oc- 
aon ſuch violent ſhocks as thoſe 
we now feel, after tranquillity had 
deen reſtored, and all = ancient 


diſenfions appeared to be ſtifled ? 
They can only have the ſame 
ſource, namely, the different con- 
fuled opinions of intereſt, whence 
wiſe diſtruſt and jealouſy, and the 
* 19-pxpory of ſundry privi- 


lepes relating to each order: upon 
which, however, we ſhould be all 
of one mind, for the equal ad- 
nancement of the public good: 
luce a people enjoying the ſame 
liberty, — in the ſame country, 
nultivating the ſame foil ; a people 
beying the ſame laws, acknow- 
edging the ſame, King, and 
worlkipping the ſame God, ought 
wot to be divided in opinion on 
be ſubject of privileges to which 
ul the citizens in common ſeem 
bo have an equal right, But parti- 
lar orders, who are diſtinguiſh- 

from one another, both by 
cient ordinances and a long 
hies of events, and by the na- 
ve of the ſtatutes of the king- 
n, and ſhining merit, ought 
Perertheleſs to poſſeſs neceſſarily 
Man privileges peculiar to each 
Mer, and to which they have 
| malienable right. % 4 


1 


. [33s 


But if theſe prerogatives are 
not founded on a lawful baſis, 
if they are not ſuitably deter- 
mined, they will infallibly create 
inteſtine divifions, which, though 
they do not always expoſe 
public weal to imminent danger, 
yet they interrupt tranquillity, fo 
eſſential, and commonly divert the 
attention from the true aim, | 

If ever a kingdom has ex- 
perienced the effects of it, it is with- 
out contradiction our dear country, 
which ariſtocratical ambition has 
convulſed and abandoned to uſurpa- 
tion, and democratical deſpotiſm 
has divided, a 

It is time to annihilate theſe 
diſorders, which I thought I bad 
extirpated at the beginning of my 
reign, and which I have endea- 
voured to remove to give vigour 
to our conſtitution, It is joft to 
confirm the privileges that the 
two firſt orders of the kin 
enjoy; but as they are not clearly 
defined in the conſtitution, there 
may reſult freſh diſputes from it. 

It is equitable: to eſtabliſh pri- 
vileges for the order of Plebeians, 
ſince nature ſeems to have given 
the members of that order a right 
to hope for them as fellow - citi- 
zens in the ſame country. And 
at what æra can you (deſerve it 
better, and have a clearer right to 
ſee fixed, determined, and aſcer- 
tained on a ſolid baſis, your own 
privileges, and thoſe of your poſ 
terity, than the preſent nk wo 
— At this æra, when you have de- 
voted yourſelves of your own ac- 
cord to the ſervice and defence 
of my perſon and the ſtate, and 
have manifeſted the ſame virtues 
as thoſe by which your fellow 
eſtates before you obtained their 
privileges? 1 5 
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 wE were formerly. 


us with a ſpirit of union 


— 


mould alſo have a ſhare. 

alſo time for us to remove re- 
ciptocally from among courſelves 
ever ſabject for diſpute, to unite 
in ſuch a manner as to avoid 


all ambiguity, and to preſerve 
dur common ſafety on an immove- 


able foundation. 0 _— 


Af the conſtitution is preſerv- 
ed w e. to its maxims and 
Its end, and confirmed in ſo evi- 
dent a manner, that no doubt 
can in future be formed reſpect- 
ing it ; this is the ſafeſt means of 

ing the union. Theſe max- 


im are falutary ; they conſiſt of 


theſe; points: when the ordinance 


of government receives ſecurity 
from him who governs ; when the 
 ſubjetunder the law enjoys the 


right of impoſing taxes freely on 
himſelf, with entire ſecurity in the 
of propert 


the mature of the act of Union 
and / ſaſety, which you will now 
hear read to you. 

. - Citizens,” Swedes! Let us then 


dDinch ourſelves for: ever in this 
give confi. - 
dente, privileges, liberty, and ſafery! 


Uniom Which can only 


and; as the enemy think we are 
divided to ſuch a degree that they 
hope to oppreſs us, let us ſhew 


them that united even in dan- 


ger we are the ſame valiant nation 
lay abe Almigkty ſhed bis 
grace on our reſolutions, and inſpire 
ka: 


LY 


dente: 
„ 


3 


ee, TPDPT 


vation made by Mr. Elliot to 


rhe Cin Bernſtorr, April 23, 
1789. | << iS 


paſſe ſſion y to be cult i- 
ved and defended; equality of 
_ right among equal citizens. Behold 


and conſi- | 
tie military | operations of 
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lt is uf, therefore, that you 1 
| 7 1 J 


Willingly acquieſce to the 4. 
ſire your Excelleacy has ey; 
preſſed of receiving in writing the 
ſummary of thoſe repreſentations 


I had the honour to make to you 


by word of mouth, by the orden 
of my Court. | 
Your Excellency will be pleaſed 
to remember, that at the inſtar 
that the King of Denmark yield. 
ed up a great part of his land 
and ſea forces as auxiliaries to 
Ruſſia, his Daniſh Majeſty appli. 


ed for the intervention of his Bri 


tannic Majeſty to re-eſtabliſh tran- 
quillity between Sweden and Ruſſa. 
It is alſo with the livelieſt for. 
row that I muſt recall to your 
Excellency's memory, that the Em- 
preſs of Ruſſia thought proper © 
avoid the mediation of the King and 
his allies ; and that this refuſal was 
the only. cauſe of the 'continuation 
of hoſtilites, ſince his Majeſty th 
King of Sweden had accepted, ia 
the Feel and moſt amicable man- 
ner, that offer from 'the thre 
'Courts, which were animated wit! 
the only deſire of ſtopping. the 
ſhedding of blood, and maintain 
ing the Northern balance. 
Your Excellency has afterward 
been witneſs, that the King and 
his allies have acted with energy 
to give the moſt undoubtedyproo 
that they thought the preſervatiol 
of Sweden was of the greateſt im 
portance; and that theſe Court 
mutually endeavoured to obtain 
ceſſation of /hoſtilities from th 
land and ſea forces of his Swe 
diſh Majeſty, which had aQed 


laſt campaign, and their endeavou 
had the moſt ſalutary effecli, 
The King © my maſter i 
with forrow, that fince that ebe 
the offers of mediation and fer e 
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dom the King and his allies bave 
dot produced the deſired effect; 
tor could they incline the Empreſs 
to agree to 2 mediation for re- 
rig peace to the Eaſt or to 
the th of Europe. 

Under theſe circumſtances, when 
uſia refuſes to accept every me- 
dation, and that the continuation 
of hoſtilities proceeds from this re- 
fulal only, his Britannic Majeſty 
1nd his allies think they ſhould 
trongly repreſent to the Court of 
Denmark, that this Court appears 
o them entirely freed from every 
fpolation of a treaty merely de- 
fnlive; and even to add, that in 
the preſent caſe the joining of the 
Daniſh forces either by land or 
{a to thoſe of Ruſha would even 
euſe Denmark to be conſidered as 
we of the powers at war, and could 
but juſtify the King of Sweden in 
king for a ſpeedy and efficacious 
aſiſtance from his Britannic Ma- 


ety and his allies, from whom 
W Swediſh Majeſty has accepted 
pure and unlimited mediation. 
From the principles of ſincerity. 


lich I have ever obſerved towards 
| Court in alliance and a friend 
0 Great Britain, J muſt aſſure 
Jo, Sir, that neither the King 
f England, nor his allies, can 
we up the ſyſtem they have adopt- 
« with the deſign only of main- 
ning the equal balance of the 
inh=—2 balance no leſs intereſt- 
ig to Denmark than to all mari- 
me and trading nations. 
| doubt not that your Excellency 
"ves how little the moſt favour- 
interpretation of your trea 
A affiſt the Em 1 if it oy 
Woned by land and by fea a vigo- 
= co. operation of the three pow- 
gh of Sweden: nor that 
Copetihagea 4 X 
For. Nl. opetihagea is too 


wiſe and too moderate to expoſe 
either Ruſſia or Denmark to an 
increaſe of hoſtilities from Courts 
which in other reſpects wiſh but 
for peace, and who deſire to eſtab- 
liſh it on the moſt ſolid foundation, 
and on conditions the moſt ad- 
vantageous to every party con- 
cerned. 

Therefore, Sir, I muſt expreſaly 
intreat you, from the King and 
his allies, to induce the Court of 
Denmark not to grant. any part 
of their forces, either by land 
or ſea, ' to act offenſively againſt 
Sweden under pretence of a de- 
fenſive treatyz but, on the con-« 
trary, to ſupport a perfect neu- 
trality in every province, and on 
all the ſeas belonging to the King 
of Denmark. hh 

Depend on it, Sir, that as ſoon 
as Denmark will have taken a 
reſolution ſo conformable to the 
wiſhes of its true friends, the con- 
currence of the King of Denmark 
towards the re-eſtabliſhment of a 
general peace would be infinite] 
agreeable to the King my maſ- 
ter; and I dare add, that your 
Excellency has too long been ac- 
quainted with the true intereſts ' 
of Ruſſia, and with the ſentiments 
of England, not to be ſenſible. 
that the Empreſs of Ruffia can- 
not better confide to effect a peace 
than to his Britannic Majeſty, and 
his allies. My inſtructions are, to 
aſk of your Excellgncy à clear 
and decifive anſwer on the inten- 
tions of his Daniſh Majeſty with 
regard to a junction of of 
his forces, either by land or ſea, 
to the forces of her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty of Ruſſia, and to propaſe 
the neutrality of the Daniſh States, 
and of the Daniſh ſeas, under 
the moſt efficacious promiſes of 

te ſecurity 


/ 
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ſecurity from the King of England 
and his allies. 
The defire of avoiding _ 


kind of uſelefs animofities has cauſ- 1 


ed me to addreſs myſelf to your 
Excellency by a private letter, ra- 
ther than deliver a formal declara- 
tion, the contents of which might 


have been made more public than the 


actual circumſtances of affairs re- 
march and I am bold enough to 

atter myſelf, that, whatever may 
be the event of my negociations, 
your Excellency will do me the 
juſtice of acknowledging that I have 
laboured to prevent the miſeries 
of war. May our united endea- 


vours revive in the hearts of the 
Sovereigns the true love of their 
ſubjects, too unhappy victims of 
that chimerical love of glory which 
has ſo frequently and ſo unneceſ- 
ſarily ſtained Europe with blood.” - 


— 


Articles of the Quadruple Alliance 
between Ruſſia, Auſtria, France, 
and Spain. . 


A RTICLE I. That in caſe any 
of the parties are attacked, 
by ſea or land, the other three 
Mall defend, with money, forces, 
or ſhipping. __ . 
01 '- The treaties of 1748, 1753, 
1756, the Bourbon Family Com- 
pact in 1761, and the Convention 
between Auſtria and Ruſſia in 1787, 
Mall be in full force. | 
III. Their moſt Chriſtian and 
Catholic Majeſties oblige themſelves 
to obſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality in 
the nt war with the Turks, 
Bat in caſe the Emperor. ſhould be 
-attacked by any other power, the 
French King is to furniſh him 
30, oo men, or an equivalent in 


the Turks; his Mo 


money, on demand. And in {+ 
the French King is attacked, the 
Emperor is to furniſh the like 
uccours. 

IV. The King of Spain agrees, 
on his part, to the aforeſaid third 
article, which the Emperor all 
does toward the King of Spain, 

V. If the Empreſs of Ruſſia ſhould 
be attacked in the preſent war with 
Chriſtian Ma. 
jeſty engages to aſſiſt her with eight 
ſhips of the line, and fix frigates; 
and his Catholic Majeſty is to fur. 
niſh the like ſuccours ; the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia binding herſelf to furnih 
either or both powers with an equal 


aſſiſtance, in caſe any attack is made 


on them. 

VI, The Treaty of Commerce 
between France and Ruſſia, made 
in 1787, ſhall be in full force, and 
a ſimilar treaty be ſigned by Ru 
and Spain, | 

VIL The treaty of 1761, be 
tween France and Spain, to be | 
full force, 

VIII. Though this treaty is tobt 
purely defenſive, the parties agree 
that if any of them are attacked 
the other three ſhall not mak 
peace, until the province whic 
is invaded is reſtored back in ti 
ſame ſtate it was before attacked. 

IX. Whenever any of the partie 
ſhall, by their Ambaſſadors, d 
mand ſtipulated ſuccours, the (a 
Ambaſſadors ſhall be reciprocal 
admitted into the Councils of w: 
and deliberate upon, and {ett 
whatever may be moſt adval 
tageous to the four contradtin 
parties, and the auxiliary ſucco 
are to be augmented as events 0 
require. ; 

The high contracting p 
ſhall - have liberty to invite 6 
other powers to accede to the} 


tut treaty, as they may think 


. Denmark, as an ally of 
Nuſſia, ſhall be ſpecially invited to 
accede thereto. 


_ 


* * 


ſrraty of Defenſive Alliance between 
bis 17905 the King of Great Bri- 
tain and his Majeſty the King of 
Pruſſia. 


HEIR Majefties the King of 

Great Britain, and the King of 
Pruflia, being-animated with a ſin- 
tere and equal deſire to improve 
and conſolidate the ſtrict union and 
fnendſhip, which having been tranſ- 
mitted to them by their anceſ- 
tors, ſo happily ſubſiſt between 
them, and to concert the moſt 
proper meaſures for ſecuring their 
mutual intereſts, and the general 
tranquillity of Europe, have reſolv- 
ed to renew and ſtrengthen thoſe 
ties by a treaty of Defenſive 
Alliance; and they have autho- 
ned .for this purpoſe, (to wit) his 
Majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
the Sieur Joſeph Ewart, his Envoy 
Extraordinary at the Court of Ber- 
ln; and his Majeſty the King 
of Pruſſia, the Sieur Ewald Frede- 
ic Comte de Hertſberg, his miniſ- 
er of {tate, and of the cabinet, 
Knight of the order of the Black 
Laple; who, after reciprocally com- 
nunicating their full powers to each 
wer; have agreed upon the follow - 
Ag articles ; 

Article I. There ſhall be a per- 
Fetual, firm, and unalterable friend- 
WW, defenſive alliance, and ftrift 
ud inriolable union, together with 
iutimate and perfect hatmony 
« correſpondence between the 
ene Kings of Great 
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Britain and Pruſſia, their heirs and 
ſucceſſors, and their reſpective king- 
doms, dominions, provinces, coun- 
tries, and ſubjects, which ſhall be 
carefully maintained and cultivated, 
ſo that the contracting powers ſhall 
conſtantly ' employ, as well their 
utmoſt attention, as alſo thoſe means 
which Providence has put in. their 
power, for preſerving at the ſame 
time the public tranquillity and 
ſecurity, for maintaining their com- 
mon intereſts, and for their mutual 
defence and guaranty agaiaſt every. 
hoſtile attack; the whole in con- 
formity to the treaties already 
ſubſiſting between the high con- 
tracting parties, which ſhall remain 
in full force and vigour, and ſhall 
be deemed to be renewed. by the 
preſent treaty, as far as the 
ſhall not be derogated from, wi 
their own -conſent, by poſterior 
treaties, or by the preſent treaty. 
Article II. In conſequence of the 
engagement contracted by the pre- 
cediug article, the two high con- 
tracting paties ſhall always act in 
concert for the maintenance 


peace and tranquillity; and in 


caſe either of them ſhould be 
threatened with a hoſtile attack b 


any power whatever, the other ſhall 
employ his moſt efficacious good 


offices for preventing hoſtilities, for 


procuring ſatisſaction to the in» 
jured party, and far effecting an 
accommodation in à conciliatory 
manner. \ 


Article III. But if thoſe good 


offices ſhould not have the deſired 


effect, in the ſpace of two months, 
and either of the two high con- 
tracing parties ſhould be hoſtilely 
attacked, moleſted, or difturbed 
ia any of his .dominions, rights, 
poſſeſſions or intereſts, or in any 


7] 2 


manner whatever, by ſes, os 1 * 
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by any European power, the other 
contracting engages to ſuc- 
cour his ally without delay, in 
order to maintain each other reci- 
procally in the poſſeſſion of all 


the dominions, territories, towns, 


and places, which belonged to them 
before the commencement of ſuch 
hoftilities: For which end, if his 
Pruſſian Majeſty ſhould happen to 
be attacked, his Majeſty the King 
of Great Britain ſhall furnjſh his 
Majeſty the King of Pruſſia a ſuc- 
cour of fixteen thouſand infantry, 
and four thonſand cavalry ; and if 
bis Britannic Majeſty ſhould hap- 
pen to be attacked, his Maje 
the King of Pruſſia ſhall likewiſe 
furniſh to him a ſuccour of ſix- 
teen thouſand infantry, and four 
thouſand cavalry ;z which reſpective 
ſuccours ſhall be furniſhed in the 
| of two months after 66. wr 
tion made by the party attacked, 
and ſhall remain at his diſpoſal 
during the whole continuation of 
the war in which he ſhall be en- 
gaged. Theſe ſuccours ſhall be 
paid and maintained by the re- 
_ power, wherever his ally 
. employ them; but the re- 
<quiring party ſhall ſupply them, 
in his. dominions, with ſuch bread 
and forage as may be neceſlary, 
upon the _— to which his own 
© are accu 
It is nevertheleſs agreed between 
the high contracting parties, that if 
his Pritannic Majeſty ſhould be jn 


S from tis Pruſſian Majeſty, 
+his Britannic Majeſty ſhall not em- 
- ploy them out of Europe, nor even 
In the garriſon of Gibraltar. 
If che injured and requiring 

party ſhould prefer fuccours in mo- 
ney to land forces, he ſhall have 

1 cheice; and in caſe. of the 


fantry, and at one hundred and 
twenty thouſand florins, of the like 


Majeſty, by a treaty ſigned 1K 
the caſe of receiving the ſuccour in ſame day at Berlin, which the 1a 


two high contracting parties fur. 
niſhing to each other the tipulat. 
ed ſuecours in money, ſuch ſuccoury 
ſhall be computed at one hundred 
thouſand florins, Dutch currency, 
per annum, for one thouſand in. 


value, for one thouſand cavalry, 
per annum, or in the ſame . 
tion by the month. nd 

Article IV. In caſe the ſtipulat- 
ed ſuccours ſhould not be ſufficient 
for the defence of the requiring 
power, the required power ſhall 
augment them, according :0 the 
exigence of the caſe, and ſhall 
aſſiſt the former with his whole 
force, if circumſtances ſhall render 
it neceſſary. 

Article V. The high contracting 
parties hereby renew, in the mol 
expreſs terms, the proviſional treaty 
of defenſive alliance which they 
concluded at Loo, on the 13th of 
June in the preſent year, and they 
again engage and promiſe to 20, 
at all times, in concert, and with 
mutual confidence, for maintaining 
the ſecurity, independance, and 
8 of the Republic of the 
United Provinces, conformably to 
the engagements which they have 
lately contraſted with the ſaid re- 
public; that is to ſay, his Im 
tannic Majeſty, by a treaty con- 
cluded at the Hague, on the 15 
of April, 1788, and his Prufia 


high contraQting parties have cf A fr 
-municated to each other. te done 
And if it ſhall happen that / In wi 
virtue of the ſtipulations of the u inen 

treaties, the bigh contracting P bos 
ties ſhould be obliged to auf dee: 
the ſuccours to be given w np 


States General, above the _ N 
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ſpeciged in the ſaid treaties, or - 


tafiſt them with their whole force, 
the faid high contracting parties 
will concert together upon all that 
nay be neceſſary relative to ſuch 
zugmentation. of ſuccours to be 
zoreed on, and to the employ- 
nent of their reſpective forces for 
the ſecurity and deſence of the ſaid 
republic. | 

la caſe either of the ſaid high 
contracting parties ſhould, at any 
tine hereafter, be attacked, moleſt- 
ed, or diſturbed, in any of his do- 
minions, rights, podeflons, or in- 
tereſts, in any manner whatever, by 
ſea or by land, by any other power, 
in conſequence and in hatred of the 
articles or ſtipulations contained in 


the aid treaties, or of the meaſures to 


be taken by the ſaid contracting 
parties reſpectively, in virtue of 
thoſe treaties, the other contractin 

party engages to ſuccour and afſi 

him againſt ſuch attack, in the ſame 
manner, and by the ſame ſyccours 
4 are ſtipulated in the third and 
fourth articles of the preſent treaty ; 
and the ſaid contracting parties 
pomiſe, in all ſimilar caſes, to 
maintain and guaranty each other 
u the poſſeſſion of all the domini- 
as, towns, and places, which be- 


boged to them reſpectively, before 


t. commencement of ſuch hoſtili- 


Article VI. The preſent treaty 
f(efenfive alliance Mall be ratifi- 
ed by each party, and the ratifica- 
don ſhall be exchanged in the ſpace 
ix weeks, or ſooner, if it can 
te done, | 
In witneſh whereof, we the under- 
Mitten, being authoriſed by the 
nll, powers of their Majeſties the 
my of Great Britain and of 
. have in their names ſigned 
85 reſent treaty, and have thereto 

ſeals of our arms. 


Done at Berlin, the thirteenth of 


[34 
Auguſt in the year of our Lord 
one chouſand TERS and 
eighty- eight. 
(L. S.) Joss en EwarT. 
(L. S.) EwWALDFAEZ DENIC 
ComTE ve HERTEBERG. 
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Note delivered by the pruſſian Am- 
baſſador to the Diet at Warſaw, 
and read at their 20th meeting. 


'T HE underſigned Envoy Ex- 
traordinary of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty arg ſent the King, his 
maſter, the anſwer, which his Majeſ- 
ty the King of Poland and the con- 
federated States of the Diet com- 
municated on the 2oth of October, 
to the declaration of the 12th of 
the ſame month, he has given him 
expreſs orders to teſtify to the 1llyſ.. 
trious States of the Diet of Poland, 
the ſtrongeſt ſatisfattion which his 


Majeſty feels in obſerving, by this. 


anſwer, that they ſecond his favour- 
able ſentiments for maintaining the 
privileges of the Republic, and 
which alſo aſſures him, that the 


project of an alliance between Ruflia 


and Poland (which his Majeſty the 
King of Poland, and his Miniſter 
at the Court, had made a propoſi - 
tion of) had not been in any manner 
an act of the preſent Confederate. 
Diet, who were ſolely occupied in 
the augmentation of the army and 


revenues of the State. 


At the ſame time that the King 


finds in this anſwer an agreeable. 


and convincing proof of the wiſdom 
which direts all the reſolutions 


of the preſent Diet, be learns with 


an equal ſatisfaction, that the Illuſ- 
trious States, faithful to their con 
ſtitution, have in their ſeſſion of 
the zd. of November, by a public 
ſanction, and inveſted with all con- 
ſtitutional formalities, regulated the 

L713 command 
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be will ſup 


* 


command of their military force, 


in ſuch a manner, as to aſſure to the 
Republic its independence, and re- 
move from it the 13 of abuſe 
of power, of deſpotiſm, and of all 
foreign influence, which every other 


regulation made it ſuſceptible of. 


His Majeſty thought himſelf ſe- 
cure in the known prudence and 
firmnefs of the States of the Diet, 
who would never leg any thing 
to prevent a regulation which does 


ſo much honour to their wiſe fore- 


fight; by the conſideration of a 


particular guarantee to the former 


conſtitution, as if the Republic 
ſhould not have power to amend 


' the form of its government in the 


new ſituation of circumſtances in 
which it abſolutely is at preſent ; 
a guarantee, which is not conform- 


able to the treaty of 1773, on 


which only the guarantees are found- 
ed, and which was figned in the 
Diet of 1775 by one roger only, 
who contradicted it ſoon after. ; 

The King continues firmly re- 
_—"_ to fulfil his promiſes towards 
the IIluſtrious Republic, of an 
alliance and general 


uarantee, 


e cially to ſecure its independence 


without ever intermeddling in its 
interior affairs, or wiſhing to trouble 
the freedom of its deliberations and 
reſolutions, which on the contrary 
| t with all his efforts. 

His Majeſty is flattered, that the 
Illuſtrious States of the preſent Diet 
are convinced of the uprightaeſs 
and purity of theſe aſſurances, and 
of his friendly ſentiments for the 


Republic, without ſuffering any 


fniſter inſinuations to prevail upon 


them, by thoſe who only ſeek to 


propagate a fpirit of party under 
the cloke of patriotiſm, and who, in 


reality, have no other deſign than 


to take off the Republic from the 
Courtof Pruſſia, its moſt ancient ally. 
The King, "by his declaration 
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of the 12th of October, and 

the preſent, which has been tran(. 
mitted to the Ruſſian Miniſter at Ber. 
lin, could not think of expreſling ig 
an 1 manner his Lada 
for the ſafety and welfare of the 
Republic, which no conſideration 
—_— ſhall yoke — from. 
is Majeſty hopes alſo that the 
Confederated ences 0 4 * 
lic will give to this new declara- 
tion all the attention and conſidera- 
tion which it merits, from the pureſ 
and moſt fincere ſentiments of friend- 
ſhip and good neighbourhood, and 
the unequivocal wiſhes he entertains 

for the proſperity of the Republic 
Lovis ps BuckwoLtTt, 
Warſaw, Nov. 19, 1788. ö 
The States have replied to his 
laſt declaration : 3 
They declare, „That if their 
paſt reſolutions in deciding for, a 
ſeparate commiſſion of the war de- 
partment have met with the good 


- wiſhes of the King of Pruſſia, they 


hope their ſubſequent deliberations 
on the ſame ſubje& will enſure them 
in future. It is by ſuch a conduct, 
that the Republic wiſhes to aſfure 
the King, how much they eſteem 
his wiſdom and approbation, 25 
well as eftabliſh the ſafety of the 
Republic, which, his Majeſty fo 
kindly ſays, is _— to other 
important conſiderations. 
* The King of Pruſſia having 
declared himſelf ready to fulfil bis 
engagements of alliance and gu- 
rantee with the States, the nation 
accepts it with a reciprocal deſſte 
and gratitude, - His Majeſty, in 
offering ſuch generous and friendly 
term, eſtabliſnes for ever that dig) 
opinion which the Poliſh nation ef- 
tertains of his magnanimity and cha 
rates. © 
© STANISLAaus MALACHOWSST: 
PRINCE SAPICHA. 


Warſaw, Dec. 8, 1788.” 


4 Bil 
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4 Bill, fatituled, An Ad to provide 
for the Care of his Majeſty's Royal 
Perſon, and for the Adminiſtration 
of the Royal Authority, during the 
Continuance of his Majeſty's 11l- 


we, 
YHEBREAS, by reaſon of 
W the ſevere indiſpoſition with 
which it hath pleaſed to afflict 
the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, 
the perſonal exerciſe of the royal 
authority by his Majeſty is for the 
reſent ſo far interrupted that it 
— neceſſary to make proviſion 
for afiſting his Majeſty in the ad- 
miniſtration and exerciſe of the 
royal authority during the continu- 
ance of his Majeſty's indiſpoſition, 
in ſuch manner, and to ſuch extent, 
u the preſent circumſtances, and 
the urgent concerns of the nation, 
require ; be it therefore enacted by 
tie King's moſt Excellent Majeſty, 
by and with the advice and conſent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
nl, aad Commons, in this relenc 
Parliament aſſembled, and by the 
authority of the ſame, that his 
Royal Highneſs George Auguſtus 


Frederick, Prince of Wales, ſhall 


have full power and authority, in 
lhe name and on the behalf of his 
Majeſty, and under the ſtile and title 
of Regent of this kingdom, to ex- 
erciſe and adminiſter, according to 
tte laws and conſtitution of Great 
dritain, the royal power and autho- 
My tothe Crown of Great Britain 
belonging, and to uſe, execute, and 
perform all authorities, prerogatives, 
of government, and adminiſtra- 
bon of the ſame, which lawfully 
belong to the King of this realm 
uh uſe, execute and perform, ſub- 
Kt to ſuch limitations, exceptions, 
Regulations, and reſtrictions, as are 
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herein - after ſpecified and con- 


tained. | 
And be it alſo enaQted by the 


authority aforeſaid, that no acts of 


regal power, prerogative, govern- 
ment, or adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, of what kind or nature ſoever, 
which might lawfully be done or 
executed by the King's moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty, perſonally exerciſ- 
ing his royal authority, ſhall, dur- 
ing the continuance of the Regency 


by this act eſtabliſhed, be valid and 


effectual, unleſs done and executed 
in the name, and on the behalf, 
of his Majeſty, by the authority of 
the ſaid Regent, according to the 
proviſions of this act, and ſubject to 
the limitations, exceptions, regula- 
tions, and reſtrictions, herein con- 
tained. 5 
And be it further enacted by 
the authority ' aforeſaid, that the 
ſaid Regent, before he ſhall act, or 


enter upon his ſaid office of Regent, 


ſhall take the following oath of 
office : | Wh 
do ſolemnly promiſe and 
« ſwear, that I will truly and faith- 
« fully execute the office of Regent 
* of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
«« according to an act of parliament 
*«« paſſed in the twenty-minth year of 
© the reign of his Majeſty King 
„George the Third, intituled, An 
ce act to provide for the care of his 
« Majelty's royal perſon, and for the 
«« adminiſtration of the royal autho- 
* rity during the contivuance of his 


«© Majeſty's illneſs; and that I will 


« adminiſter, according to law, the 
© power and authority veſted in 
« me by virtue of the ſaid act, and 
« will, in all things, to the utmoſt 
of my power and ability, conſult 
« and maintain the ſafety, honour, 
*« and dignity of his Majeſty, and 
« che welfare of his people. 880 
«« So help me God.” 
1714 Which 


and ſtatutes of 


-” 


Which oath ſhall be. taken before 
his Majeſty's moſt honourable privy 
council, who are hereby required 
and impowered to adminiſter the 
ſame, and to enter the ſame in the 
books of the ſaid privy council, 


And be it further enacted by the 


authority aforeſaid, that the ſaid 


Regent ſhall be deemed and taken to 


be a. perſon, having and executing 
an office and place of truſt within 
England, and ſhall take and ſub- 
ſcribe ſych oaths, and make and ſub- 


ſcribe ſuch declaration, and do all 


ſuch acts as are required by the laws 
is ＋ to 
qualify perſons to hold offices and 


places of truſt, and to continue in 


the ſame, in ſuch manner as is 
and by the ſaid laws and flatutes 
are required, and under ſuch pains, 
penalties, forfeitures, and diſabili- 
nes, as are therein and thereby 
appointed and ordained. . 

And be it alſo enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall 
be lawful for the ſaid Regent to take 
and ſubſcribe ſuch oaths, and make 
and ſubſcribe ſuch declaration, in 
and before his Majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable privy council; and that 
the certificate of his having re- 
ceived the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper in any of the royal chapels, 
figned by the perſon adminiſtering 
the ſame, ſhal! be regiſtered in the 
books of the ſaid moſt honourable 
privy council; and that ſuch takin 
and ſubſcribing the ſaid oaths, an 
making and abſcribing the ſaid 
declaration, and taking the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper as afare- 


| faid, ſhall be, to all intents and pur- 


es, as ual as if the ſame had 
n reſpectively taken, made, and 


ſubſeribed inthe manner now requir- 
. ed by law forthe qualification of per- 


ſans to hold offices and places of 
truſt, and to continue in the ſame. 
be 
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marry a papiſt, then, and in either 
caſes, 


or exerciſe any power or av 


And be it enacted by the aha, 
rity aforeſaid, that nothing in thi 
act contained ſhall extend, or he 
conſtrued to extend, to impower the 
ſaid Regent, in the name, and an the 
behalf of his Majeſty, to give the 
royal aſſent to any bill or bills ix 
parliament, for ' repealing, chan. 
ging, or in any reſpe& varying the 
order and courſe of ſycceſſion' ty 
the crown of this realm, as the ſame 
ſtands now eſtabliſhed in the ih 
luſtrious houſe of Hanover, by a 
act, paſſed in the twelfth year of the 
reign of King William the Third, 
iatituled, An act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better 
ſecuring the rights and libertie 
of the ſubject; or to any act far 
repealing or altering the act, made 
in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of King Charles the Second, intituy 
led, An act for the uniformity of 
public prayers and adminiftration 
of ſacraments, and other rites and 
ceremonies, and for eſtabliſhing the 
form of makiag,, ordaining, and 
conſecrating biſhops, prieſts, and 
deacons, in the church of England; 
or. the act of the fifth year of the 
reign of Queen Anne, made in 
Scotland, intituled, An act for ſe- 
curing the proteſtant religion, and 
preſbyterian church goverament. 

Provided alſo, and be it enafted 
by the authority aforeſaid, that if 
his ſaid Royal Highneſs George 
Auguſtus Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
ſhall not continue to be reſident ia 
Great Britain, or ſhall, at any time, 


of ſuch all the powers and 
authorities veſted in his ſaid Royal 
Hi hneſs, by virtue of this at, 
ſhall ceaſe and determine. 
Provided always, and be it ena 
ed by the authority aforeſaid, that 
his Royal Highneſs ſhall not have 
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t, in the name and on the 


0 alf of his Majeſty, any rank, 
e, or dignity; of the peerage of 
e realm, by letters patent, writ 
e ummons, or in any other man- 
he Wer whatever, or to ſummon any 
on to the Houſe of Lords by 
u. title to which ſuch perſon ſhall 
the e the heir apparent, or to ap- 
to Woiot any ſuch rank, title, or dig- 
me y, which now is, or hereafter ſhall 
i WW, in abeyance, to any of the 
2n Wiceheirs thereof. | 
the Provided nevertheleſs, and be 
rd, Wit enacted, that it ſhall be law- 
her el for his ſaid Royal Highneſs to 


gut, in the name and on the behalf 
if his Majeſty, any rank, title, or 


for Wignity, of the peerage of this 
ade realm, to ſuch of bis Majeſty's royal 
ion {ice as ſhall have attained the full 
u, ee of twenty-one years. 
of Provided aiſo, and be it enacted 
ion WW) the authority aforeſaid, that the 
nd d Regent ſhall not have power or 
the thority to grant, in the name and 
and en the behalf of his Majeſty, any 
and Wſolice or employment whatever in 
d; verfon, or to grant for any longer 
the erm than during his Majeſty's- 
in eaſure, any office, employment, 
ſe· N Nlary, or penſion, whatever; ſave 
and el that it hall be lawful for 
; de faid Regent to grant, in the 
Ned Wine and on the behalf of his Ma- 
t if ty, all ſuch offices and employ- 


dents in poſſeſſion, for the term 
if the ratural life, or during the 
od behaviour, of the grantee. or 
grantees thereof reſpectively, as by 


roe 
les, 
10 


her WW mult be ſo granted. 

and find be it further enacted by the 
vi crit aforeſaid, that the faid 
alt, Went ſhall not have power, in the 


me and on the behalf of his Ma- 
h, to make any gift, grant, 
nation, leaſe, or other aſſurance, 


af perſon or perſons, body poli- 
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tic or corporate, whatever, under 
the great ſeal of Great Britain, 
exchequer ſeal, ſeals of the duchy 
or county palatine of Lancaſter, 
or any of them, or by copy of court 
roll, or otherwiſe, of any manors, 
meſſuages, lands, tenements, rents, 
tythes, woods, or other heredita- 
ments, now belonging or hereafter 
to belong to his Majeity; or to any 
perſon or perſons in truſt for his 
Majeſty, in poſſeſſion, reverſion, re- 
mainder, uſe, or expectancy, whe - 
ther the ſame be, or ſha!l be, in 
right of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, or as part of the principality 
of Wales, or of the duchy or count 
alatine of Lancaſter, or otherwi 
owſoever, whereby any eſtate or 
intereſt whatſoever, in law or equity, 
ſhall vr may paſs from his Majefty ; 
but chat every ſuch gift, grant, alie- 
nation, leaſe, or other aſſurance, ſhall 
be null and void, without any in- 
quiſition, /crre facias, or other pro- 
ceeding, to determine and make 
void the ſame, unleſs ſuch grant, 
leaſe, or aſſurance, ſhall be made of 
ſuch lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, and none other, as have been 
uſually demiſed within the ſpace of 
ten years laſt paſt, or ſhall be made- 
for the renewing of any grant, leaſe, 
or other aſſurance, now ' ſubſilting 
of the lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments aforeſaid, according to 
the ſeveral proviſions, regulations, 
and reſtrictions of an act, paſſed ' 
in the firſt year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, intituled, An act for 


the better ſupport of her Majeſty's 


houſehold, and of the honour and 
dignity of the crown : provided al- 
ways, that this act, or any thing 
herein contained, ſhall not var 
to diſable the faid Regent to make 


any grant or reſtitation of 15 eſtate 


orfeited _ BY. 


or eltates hereairer do be 


* 


for any treaſon or felony whatever; 
or to diſable the ſaid Regent to 
grant, demiſe, or affign any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, which 
ſhall be ſeized or taken into his 
Majeſty's hands upon any outlawry, 
at the ſuit of his Majeſty or his 
ſubjects, in ſuch manner as hath 
been uſual ; or any eſtate whatever, 
which is or fhall be ſeized, ex- 
tended, or taken in execution, for 
any debt owing or to be due to the 
Crown, as the ſaid Regent, on the 


behalf of his Majeſty, ſhall think 


fit; or to make any grants or ad- 
mittances, which of right or cuſtom 
ought to be made, of any copyhold 
or cuſtomary lands, tenements, or 


| hereditaments, parcel of any manor 


or manors of his Majeſty. 
And be italſo enacted by the au- 
thority aforeſaid, that the ſaid Re- 


gent ſhall not have power to grant 


hereditary 


* 


or alienate any part of the perſonal 
eftate to his Majeſty belonging, 
but that every ſuch grant or alie- 
nation ſhall void and of none 
effect. Provided always, that this 
act, or any thing therein contained, 
ſhall not extend to diſable-the ſaid 
Regent from exerciſing, in the name 


and on the behalf of his Majeity, © 


all and every the rights, privileges, 
wers, and prerogatives, over the 
mall branches vf his larger 
revenue herein-after 

mentioned; that is to ſay, the mo- 
nies arifing by fines for writs of 
covenant, or writs of entry, payable 


In the alienation office; the monies 
_ ariſing by the poſt fines: the mo- 
nies arifin 
and compoſitions in the a jar park 


by ſheriff*s proffers, 


and ſeizures of prohibited and un- 
cuſtomed goods, in like manner as 
the ſame are reſerved to his Ma- 
jeſt by virtue of an act, made and 
paſſed in the firſt year of his Ma- 
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. hold, and of the honour and diz 


any ſum or ſums of money become 


are directed to be made out of t 


of the Regency by this act eſtablili 


jeſty's reign, intituled, An a8 f 
the ſupport. of his Majeſty's houl 


nity of the Crown of Great Britain 
or to diſable the ſaid Regent fron 
remitting, mitigating, or pardonin 
in the name and on the behalf 
his Majeſty, any penalty or forſdi 
ture incurred, or to be incurred, 


or which ſhall become, due or for 
feited to his Majeſty, which by le 
may be remitred, mitigated, « 
pardoned : provided alſo, that thi 
act, or any thing therein contained 
ſhall not diſable the ſaid Regen 
from iſſuing and applying all ſud 
monies as now are, or ſhall be ap 
plicable to the civil government 
the realm, by virtue of any aft « 
acts of Parliament made or to b. 
made. | 

And be it enacted by the auth 
rity aforeſaid, that the ſeveral let 
ters patent, letters of privy ſeal 
and all other lawful authorities, « 
what nature or kind ſoever, whicl 
have been granted or iſſued by hi 
Majeſty, by virtue whereof any pay 
ments of any ſum or ſums of mon 


monies applicable to the uſe of lu 
Majeſty's civil government, for tl 
uſe of the-Queen's moſt Excellen 
Majefty, or for the uſe of any ofth 
branches of his Majeſty's Roy: 
family, ſhall continue to be, an 
the ſame are hereby enacted to con 
tinue to be of full force and effel 
reſpectively, during the contznuang 


all no 


ed; and that warrants ſhall be iſſue 
by the lord high treaſurer, ( 
lords commiſſioners of the ties 
ſury, for the payment of the ſeve 
ſums therein reſpectively contane 
which warrants the faid lord hug! 
treaſurer, or lords commilione 
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be treaſury, are hereby reſpec- 
5 | req to iſſue at the uſual 
E times, and in the 

ul and accuſtomed manner. 
Ard be it further enacted by the 
bority aforeſaid, that the lord 
\ treafurer, or the lords com- 
Goners of the treaſury, ſhall 
n time to time dire& ſo much of 
monies of the ciyil liſt re- 
wes to be iſſued at the receipt of 
eexchequer, as ſhall be ſufficient 
pay the whole of the expences 
red in each quarter, in the 
al departments of his Majeſty's 
ſehold, in the ſame order, and in 
te manner as is directed by an act, 
e in the twenty-ſecond year of 
; Majeſty's -reign, intituled, An 
| for enabling his Majeſty to diſ- 
urge the debt contracted upon his 
nil liſt revenues, and for prevent- 
io the ſame from being in arrear 


r the future, by regulating the 

ple of payments out of the ſaid re- 

mues, and by ſuppreſſing or re- 

lating certain offices therein men- 

med, which are now $616 oyt of 
1 


e revenues of the civil lift ; pro- 
ded that the whole amount of foch 
ences, at the end of each quarter, 
ll not exceed, by more than three 
waſand pounds, the amount of the 
Wpences of the ſaid departments 
the end of the correſpon ing * 
in the year one thouſand ſeven 
mdred and eighty-eight, and that 
whole of the expence of any one 
ar, from the fifth day of January 
d the fifth day of January in the 
ceeding year, ſhall not exceed 
* vhole expence of the ſaid de- 
ſtents in the year ending on the 
| day of January one thouſand 
en hundred and eighty-nine. 
Iovided always, and be it enac- 
Ay the authority aforeſaid, that 
(Call and may be lawful for the 
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ſaid Regent, in the name and on 
the behalf of his Majeſty, to make 
any ſuch grant or grants of, or 
charge or charges upon, the ſeveral 
and reſpective duties and revenues 
which are payable to his Majeſty in 
that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, as his Majeſty can now 
lawfully make of ſuch duties and 
revenues; ſave and except, that it 
ſhall not be lawful for the ſaid Re- 
gent to make any grant or grants 
thereof, or charge or charges there- 
upon, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majeſty, for any lon- 
ger time or term than duriog the 
pleaſure of his Majeſty. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that the lord 
high treaſurer, or lords com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, ſhall di- 
rect, and they are hereby required 
annually to direct, on or before the 
twenty - ſeventh day of April, the 
ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds to be 
iſſued out of the monies of the civil 
liſt revenue, to the keeper of his 
Majeſty's privy purſe for the time 
being ; and that the ſaid keeper of 
his Majeſty's privy purſe ſhall be, 
and he 1s hereby authoriſed and di- 
reed, during the continuance of 
the Regency by this act eſtabliſhed, 
to iſſue and apply the ſam of twelve 
thouſand pounds in the year, in ſuck 
yearly, half-yearly, 'or quarterly 

ayments, to ſuch perſons, and in 
loch manner, as he has iffued and 
applied the ſame by the authority 
and direction of his Majeſty; and 
that he ſhall pay, and he is hereby 
authoriſed and directed to pay, the 
ſum of one thouſand pounds, at the 
expiration of each and every quar- 
ter, to fuch perſon as her moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty the Queen ſhall, by 
an inſtrument ſigned and ſealed by 
her Majeſty, authoriſe and dire&t 
to 
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to receive the ſame, to be by her Ma- 
jeſty's direction applied in ſuch gifts, 
Charities, and allowances, as her 
Majeſty may judge the ſame would 
have been applied to by his Ma- 
Jeſty, and that the remainder of the 
aforeſaid ſum ſhall be inveſted by 
the ſaid keeper of his Majeſty's 
privy purſe in ſome of the public 


funds-or government ſecurities, in 


the name of the keeper of his Ma- 


jeſty's . privy purſe for the time 


g- in truſt for his Majeſty ; and 
that the net ſurplus of the revenues 
of the duchy and county palatine 
of Lancaſter ſhall be from time to 
time paid, under the order of the 
chancellor and council of the ſaid 
duchy, into the hands of the kee- 
r of his Majeſty's privy purſe, 
Toke receipt. ſhal E ſufficient 
diſcharge for the ſame, and ſhall by 
him be inveſted in ſome of the pub. 
lic funds or government ſecurities, 
in manner aforeſaid ; and that the 
governor and company of the Bank 
of England ſhall place the ſaid 
ſeveral ſums on an account, to be 
Faiſed in the books of the ſaid $0- 
vernor and company, intituled, I he 
account of the keeper of his Ma- 
jeſty's privy purſe ; and that upon 
the death, reſignation, or removal, 
of the preſent and every other kee- 
of his Majeſty's privy purſe, 
. to be appointed, all and 
every the ſaid ſtock or ſtocks, and 
or ſums of money ariſing from 
dividends which ſhall accrue 
thereon, ſhall immediately. veſt in 
the ſucceſſor. of the preſent or any 
future keeper of his Majeſty's privy 
purſe reſpectively; and the keeper 
of bis N privy purſe for the 
time being is hereby required to lay 
ont and inveſt the rvidends, ſo ac- 
cCiruing as aforeſaid, from time to 
time, in che purchaſe of other ſtocks 


and ſecurities on the like accour 
and that the keeper of his Majeh 
privy purſe for the time being 
from time to time, execute dec 
tions of truſt of all ſuch funds a 
ſecurities, declaring that the {an 
are held in truſt for his Majeſly 
inſtruments to be executed und 
his hand and ſeal, to be de polis 
with ber Majeſty. 
Provided always, and be it enaf 
ed by the authority aforeſaid, tl 
the ſaid keeper of his Majeſh 
privy purſe ſhall, on or before i 
twenty-ſeventh day of April, 0 
thouſzr.d ſeven hundred and nin 
and on or before the twenty-ſevent 
day of April in every ſucceedit 
year, during the continuance oft! 
act, take an oath before the ban 
of the exchequer, or one of then 
in the form following : 
* I A. B. do ſwear, that, a 
*« cording to the beſt of my kno) 
s ledge, belief, or information, i 
part of the money which has bet 
« 1flued to me for the ſervice of þ 
© Majeſty's privy purſe, by virtue( 
te an act, intituled, An act to pron 
«« for the care of his Majeſty's Roy 
«« perſon, and for the adminiſtrat 
of the Royal authority, during tl 
* continuance of his Majeſty's ! 
« nels; between the x 
a. -.: and the 
« day of | 
„applied, directly or indireRtly, | 


«the benefit, uſe, or behoof, of 
« member of the houſe of cal 
«« mons, or, ſo far as I am concem 
te applicable, directly or indirec 
*«« to the purpoſe of ſupporting 
te procuring an interelt in any f 
«« returning members to Fat 
« ment. So help me God. 
And whereas it is neceſſary d 
proper proviſion ſhould be made 
the care of his Majeſty's Royal ps 
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ing the continuance of his 
* for the direction and 

ament of his Majeſty's houſe- 
in ſuch manner as the circum- 
e of the caſe at preſent appear 
require ; be it therefore enacted 
the authority aforeſaid, that the 

of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, 
ing the continuance of his ſaid 
els, and the diſpoſing, ordering, 
| managing, of all matters and 
(gs relating thereto, and alſo the 
lion and government of his 
zeſlty's houſehold, - ſhall be, and 
ame are hereby veſted in the 
ben: moſt Excellent Majeſty ; 
| that her ſaid Majeſty ſhall have 
full and ſole power and autho- 
, by an inſtrument in writing, 
4 and ſealed by her Majeſty, 
nominate, appoint, or remove, 
lord ks of his Majeſty's 


aehold, the lord chamberlain of 
Majeſty's houſehold, the maſter 
the horſe to his Majeſty, and the 


of the robes, and keeper of 
$Majelty's privy purſe, the groom 
the ſtole, the gentlemen and 
ms of his Majeſty's bedcham- 
t and the ſeveral officers in the 
petive departments aforeſaid, 
de appointment, nomination, or 
oval, have been heretofore made 
tis Majeſty ; and that the nomi- 
wn and appointment of her Ma- 
, in the manner and form afore- 
, ſhall be valid and effectual, to 
i 1ntents' and purpoſes, as if the 
te had been made or done by his 
lefty in the accuſtomed man- 
7; and that the ſeveral perſons ſo 
ponted ſhall be entitled to the 
& precedence, privileges, ſalaries, 
ſs, profits, and all other emolu- 
is, a3 the ſeveral perſons now 
Ming and enjoying the ſaid offices 
peQively entitled to. 

And whereas the executiori of the 
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weighty and arduous truſts hereby | 


committed to the Queen's moſt Ex- 
cellent Majeſty, in reſpect of the care 
of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, and 
of the diſpoſing, ordering, and ma- 
naging, of all matters and things 
relating thereto, may require the 


aſſiſtance of a council, with whom 


her Majeſty may conſult and adviſe 
in the diſcharge of the ſame; be it 
therefore enacted by the authority 
aforeſaid, that, in order to aſſiſt and 
adviſe her ſaid moſt Excellent Ma- 
jeſty in the ſeveral matters aforeſaid, 
there ſhall be, during the continu- 
ance of his Majeſty's illneſs, a coun- 
cil, confiſting of John Lord Arch» 
biſhop of Canterbury, Edward Lord 
Thurlow, William Lord Archbiſhop 
of York, Lloyd Lord Kenyon; the 
Lord Steward of his Majeſty's houſe- 
hold for the time being ; the Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſe- 
hold for the time being ; the Maſter 
of the Horſe to his Majeſty for the 
time being; and the Firſt Gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, and Groom 
of the Stole to his Majeſty for the 
time being ; which council ſhall, 
from time to time, meet, as her 
Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to direct; 


and if it ſhould happen that any of 


them the ſaid John Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Edward Lord Thur- 
low, William Lord Archbiſhop of 
York, and Lloyd Lord Kenyon, 
ſhould deparr this life, then, and in 
ſach caſe, it ſhall be lawful for the 
Queen's molt Excellent Majeſty, by 
an inſtrument in writing, figned and 
ſealed by her Majeſty, revokable at 
_ will and pleaſure, to nominate 
an int ſome one perſon, bei 

or * idk . his Me 
jeſty's moſt honourable Privy Coun- 
cit, to be a member of the ſaid coan- 
eil, to adviſe and aſſiſt her Majeſty 


as aforeſaid, in the room and place 


: — * 

— 2 —— — - — 
> — * 2 — 
3 


1 * 


r — ( Brit dither 


* — 


— —— 
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— — 
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of each and every of the ſaid coun- 

ſellors ſo departing this life; which 
nomination and appointment ſhall 
be forthwith certified by an inftru- 
ment in writing, ſigned and ſealed 
by her Majeſty, to the Lords of his 

_ Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 

* Council, and ſhall be entered in the 
books thereof. 


And be it further enacted by the 


authority aforeſaid, that each and 
every ſuch counſellor ſhall, within 
the ſpace of one month after his ap- 
"> — — by virtue of this act, or 
y virtue of her Majeſty's nomina- 
tion and 7 in manner 
afbreſaid, take the following oath 
before his Majeſty's moſt honour- 

able Privy Council ; who are hereb 
required and impowered to adminil- 
ter the ſame, and to enter the ſame 
= the books of the ſaid Privy Coun- 
A. B. do ſolemnly promiſe 
« and ſwear, that I will truly and 
« faithfully counſel and adviſe the 
«« Queen's moſt Excellent Majeſty, 
« according to the beſt of my judg- 


4 ment, in all matters touching the 


4 care of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, 
4 and the diſpoſing, ordering, and 
* managing all things relating 
40 : | | | 

s 4 80 help me God.” 
And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that the ſaid 

- - eouncil, or any three or more of 
them, ſhall have power and autho- 

ey at all times, when they ſhall. 
Judge it neceſſary, to call before 
' them, and to examine upon oath, 
the phyſicians, and all other perſons 
«attendant on his Majeſty during the 
continuance of his illneſs, touching 
the ſtate of his Majeſty's health, and 
all matters relating thereto ; which 
oath\any member of the ſaid coun- 
eil is hereby authorized and im- 
powered to adminiſter. | 
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or be deemed and taken as ſuch, { 


after the day on which they =_ | 


And be it further enacted by 
authority aforeſaid, that if any pe 
ſon, being a member of the Hy 
of Commons, ſhall accept of a 
office of profit from the Crown, 
the nomination and appointment 
her Majeſty the Queen, by virtue 
this act, or by the ſaid Regent, j 
the name and on behalf of his M 
Jeſty, during the continuance of i 
Regency hereby eſtabliſhed, þ 
election ſhall be, and is hereby dt 
clared to be void, and a new v 
ſhall iſſue for a new election, in fad 
and the like manner as if ſuch pet 
ſon had been appointed to (ug 
office by his Majeſty. 

And be it further enacted by t 
authority aforeſaid, that if her M 
Jeſty the Queen ſhall- depart th 
life during the time that the care 
his Majeſty's Royal perſon ſhall } 
committed to her Majeſty, accord 
ing to the proviſions of this act, d 
ſaid Regent ſhall forthwith ord 
and direct a proclamatioa, und: 
the great ſeal of Great Britain, to| 
iſſued and publiſhed, declaring tl 
ſame, and, in caſe the parliamel 
then in being ſhall then be ſepara 
ed by any adjournment or prorog! 
tion, directing that the laid parli 
ment ſhall forthwith meet and fi 
or, if there ſhall be no parliament 
being, then, and in ſuch caſe, 
recting that the members of the |; 
preceding parliament ſhall forthwit 
meet and fit. 

And be it enacted, that the fa 
members, ſo meeting and fitting 
ſhall be deemed and taken to be ti 
two. houſes of parhament, to 2 

intents and purpoſes, as if the #0 
mer parliament had not been al 
lolved ; but that they ſhall not cot 
tinue to fit as the ſaid two houle 


any longer time than fix matt 


et, and that they ſhall be ſubject 
to be ſoꝛner 2 or diſſolved. 
And be it alſo further enacted by 
authority aforeſaid, that, until 
ke proviſion all in ſuch caſe have 
Len made by parliament for the 
are of his Majeſty's Royal perſon, 
| and every the powers and autho- 
ies in and by this act veſted in her 
zeſty, touching the care of his 
lyeſty's Royal perſon, and the diſ- 
wing, ordering, and managing of 
_ll matters and things relating there- 
bo, ſhall be, and the ſame are hereby 
reſled in the council in and by this 
{:pnyointed to aſſiſt and adviſe her 
jelly in the execution of the truſts 
ber ſaid Majeſty committed by 
ve of this act: provided never- 
tteleſs, that in ſuch caſe nothing in 


be conſtfhed to extend, to impower 
e faid Regent, or the ſaid coun- 
ul, to nominate, appoint, or remove 
u of the ſeveral officers of his 
yjeſty's houſehold herein mention- 
until due proviſion ſhall have been 
made by parliament in that behalf. 
And be it further enacted by the 
uthority aforeſaid, that if his Royal 
el George Auguſtus Frede- 
ck, Prince of Wales, ſhall depart 
Us life during the continuance of 
le Regency by this act eſtabliſhed, 
le Lords of his Majeſty's moſt 
mnourable Privy Council ſhall forth - 
th cauſe a proclamation to be 
Wed in his Majeſty's name, under 
le great ſeal of Great Britain, de- 
og the ſame, and, in caſe the 
Fuliament then in being ſhall then 
ted by any adjournment or 
"ogation, directing that the ſaid 

lament ſhall forthwith meet and 
R, or, if there ſhall be no Parlia- 
dent in being, then and in ſuch 

e directing that the members of 
laſt preceding Parliament ſhall 

with meet and fit, © 


- 
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ls act contained ſhall extend, or 
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And be it enacted, that the ſaid 
members ſo meeting and ſitting ſhall 
be deemed and taken to be the two 
houſes of parliament, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as if the former 
E had not been diſſolved, 

that they ſhall not continue to 
fit as the ſaid two houſes, or be 
deemed and taken as ſuch, for any 
longer time than fix months after 
the day on which they ſhall 
meet. | 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that when it 
ſhall appear to her Majeſty the 
Queen, and to five of the council 
appointed by this act co aſſiſt her 
Majeſty in the execution of the truſt 
committed to her Majeſty by this 
act, that his Majeſty is reſtored to 
ſuch a ſtate of health as to be capa- 
ble of reſuming the perſonal exer- 
ciſe of the Royal authority, it ſhall 
and may be lawful for her ſaid Ma- 
jeſty, by the advice of five of her 
ſaid council, to notify the ſame, by 
an inftrument under her Majeſty's 
hand, and figned alſo by the ſaid 
five of her Majeſty's ſaid council, 
and addreſſed to the Lord Preſident 
of - his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
Privy Council for the time being, 
or, in his abſence, to one of his 
Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of 
State; and the ſaid Lord Preſident, 
or Secretary of State, ſhall, and. is 
hereby required, on the receipt 
thereof, to communicate the ſame 
to the ſaid Regent, and to ſummon 
forthwith a Privy Council ; and the 
members of his Majeſty's moſt 
honourable Privy Council are here- 
by required to aſſemble in conſe» 

uence of ſuch ſummons ; and the 
ſaid Lord Preſident, or, in his ab- 
ſence, the ſaid m—_ of State, 
is required, in the preſence of 
we more Pri P Counſellors. 2 
aſſembled, t6 cauſe the ſaid inſtru. 


— 


tbe ſaid 


is _abſence, one of his 


x - 
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ment to be entered on the books of 
privy council, and imme - 
diately thereafter to ſend a copy of 
ſuch inſtrument to the Lord Mayor 


of the city of London, and likewiſe 


to cauſe the ſame to be printed in 
the London Gazette. 

And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that if at any 
time after the faid inſtrament under 
the hand of her Majeſty, and of five 


of her ſaid council, ſhall have been 


received and entered as aforeſaid, 
his Majefty ſhall think proper, by 
an inſtrument under his ſign manual, 
to require the Lord Preſident of his 
Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy 
council for the time being, or, in 
ajeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtare, to, 
ſummon a council in his Majeſty's 
reſence, confiſting of any num- 
r of perſons not leſs than nine, 
whom his Majeſty ſhall name, 
not being members of the- council 
appointed by this act to aſſiſt her 
Majeſty, and who ſhall be, or ſhall 
have been, members of his Majeſty's 


- moſt honourable privy council, the 
| ſaid Lord Preſident, or Secretary of 
State, ſhall, and he is hereby re- 


quired to ſummom ſuch perſons ac- 
cordingly, and as well the ſaid Lord 


"Preſident, or Secretary of State, as 


the other perſons ſo ſummoned, ſhall, 
and they are hereby required to at- 


tend at thexime and place appointed 
by his Majeſty, and ſuch perſons fo 
aſſembled ſhall be, and be deemed 
to be, a privy council for the pur- 
e herein-after mentioned. 

And be it further enacted by the 
' anthority aforeſaid, that if his Ma- 
jeſty, by the advice of fix of ſuch 
rivy council ſo aſſembled, ſhall 
mify his Royal pleaſure to reſume 
the perſonal exerciſe of his Royal 


authority, and to iſſue a proclamation 


Majeſty's pleaſure any office, em 


5 


declaring the ſame, ſuch 

tion ſhall be iſſued — ates 
terſigned by the ſaid fix of the (aid 
privy council; and all the powers 
and authorities given by this 28 
ſhall from thencetorth ceaſe and de 
termine, and the perſonal exerciſe 
of the Royal authority by his M: 
Jeſty ſhall be and be deemed to be 
reſumed by his Majeſty, and ſhall 
be exerciſed by his Majeſty, to all 
intents and purpoſes, as if this 24 
had never been made, 
And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that if the par 
liament in being at the time of 

the iſſuing ſach proclamation 
aforeſaid ſhall then be ſeparated b 
adjournment or prorogation, the 
ſaid parliament ſhall forthwith meet 
and fit, and if there ſhall be n 
arliament in being at the time of 
iſſuing ſuch proclamation as afore 
ſaid, then, and in ſuch caſe, the 
members of the laſt preceding par 
liament ſhall forthwith meet and ſit, 
And be it enacted, that the fail 
members ſo meeting and fitting 
ſhall be deemed and taken to be the 
two houſes of parliament, to all 
intents and purpoſes, às if the for 
mer parliament had never been dif: 
ſolved ; but that they ſhall not con 
tinue to fit as the ſaid two houſes, c 
be deemed and taken as ſuch, fot 
any longer time than fix month 
after the day on which they ſhall { 
meet, and that they ſhall be ſubject 
to be ſooner proragued or diſſolved. 
Provided always, and be it enat 
ed, that fo much of this act as pro 
__ that the * — t ſhall not 
ave power and authority to grant 
in the name and on the behalf of 
Majeſty, any office or employment 
whatever in reverſion, or to grant 
for any longer term than during hi 


Vor 
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falary, or penſion what- 
ger, may be varied or repealed by 
wy a or acts to be made for 
that in. this preſent ſeſſion 
of parliament, in fo far only as 
hates to the granting of any office, 
enployment, ſalary, or penſion, to 
in perſon appointed to the office 
of lord high chancellor of Great 
Fritain ; or to any perſon retiring, 
i account of age or infirmity, from 
the office of chief juſtice or juſtice of 
the courts of king's bench or com- 
non pleas, or chief baron or ba- 
ma of the court of exchequer at 
Weſtminſter. 
Provided alſo nevertheleſs, and. 
be it enaRed, that the ſaid limĩta - 
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tion of the power of the ſaid Regent, 
with reſpe& to the granting, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jeſty, any rank, title, or dignity of 
the peerage of this realm, ſhall con- 
tinue and be in force for and during 
the ſpace of three years from the 
commencement of this act, and na 


longer. 


And be it enacted by the autho- 
rity aforeſaid, that this act, and the 
ſeveral and authorities to be 
exerciſed by virtue of the ſame, ſhall 
commence and take effect from and 
after the eighteenth day of Febru- - 
ary one thouſand ſeyen hundred and 
eighty-nine. 
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une Account of Dr. Rundle “, Lord 
Biſhop of Derry in Ireland, in 
two of his Lordſpip's Letters to 
bis particular Friends, —From Let- 
my the late T. Rundle, LL. D. 
to Mrs, Barbara Sandys. 


To the Reverend Dean + Clarke. 


Barrington, Sept. 9, 1740. 
My dear Friend, 


« TF I was not he moſt inactive 
mortal living, I wonld quickly 

tome to you at Wincheſter, to aſ- 
ſure you what eſteem and affe ion 
fr you have ever been in my heart; 
but, | believe, I muſt defer my viſit 
to you till I can pay it in that city 
(Exeter), where | was educated, 
and wh ch ſtill continues the delight 
of my imagination. Though I 
think it by far the fineſt climate, and 
volt agreeable place of reſidence in 
Lyland, yet it never appeared in 
b tar a light to me, as it will, 
Men | ſee you prefiding in its ca- 
b-dral, ] have Ritl ſome few va- 
hable acquaintance left in that 
wutry, who will think themſelves 
apy in your friendſhip, and rejoice 
o perform to you all the ſelf-re- 
Wuding duties of good neighbour- 
0d; and I am confident they will 
Uk themſelves more (obliged to 


* Secker is decent, Rundle has a heart. POPE, 


'+ Of Exeter. 
Vol. XII. 
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me for making them known to you, 
than for all the other civilities it has 
ever been in my power to ſhew 
them. $85 Bhs N 
Your houſe there, as well as I re- 
member, is large, but gloomily ſitu- 
ated under the ſhadow of the church; 
crowded with houſes in ſuch a man- 
ner, as not to ſuffer you to have any 


gardens of value; but the variety 


of public walks round the town, and 
the beauty of »the landicapes, and 
the warmth of the-air, will . make 
you ample amends for every incon- 
venience at home, if any ſuch there 
be. But I am juſt informed that 
you have not yet taken poſſeſſion of 
it. Whence. this delay? I hope it 
is not from indifference. If you go 
down next ſpring, 1 will offer you 


my company, it that can make the . 


journey more agreeabl-,—Y ou will 
find there every thing that your hoſ- 
pitable heart can deſire, in greater 
plenty, greater.elegance, andat leſs 
expence, than in any city in England, 
and, I may almoſt ſay} Ireland, if I 
am not deceived by my memory and 
my friends, Forgive my indulging 
myſelf in the praiſes of my firſt love, 
to one who is to enjoy hyr-beauties, 
whilſt I am banithed rns far 
trom ſunſhine, and the converſation 
of thoſe friends; whoſe company 
would make even Thulè pleaſant, 


_ 


- B ud 
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— 
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was raiſed from being vox 


Red Lion Square. 
well enough, to be ſure that the chief 
call I have into England is to enjoy 
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and ſanſhine forgotten. If you have 
any. taſte for gardening, and culti- 


vating and amaſſing any kind of ve- 
getable riches, the trees there ſhoot 


with a more luxuriant verdure ; the 
flowers glow with warmer colours; 
and the fruits ripea to a richer fla- 
vour, than in any part of this iſland ; 
and the fig and the grape ſcarce de- 
fire better ſkies. 8 

IJ am glad you are pleaſed with 


Colonel Folliot; he is a ſenſible, 


friendly, upright man; indefatiga- 
ble in obliging thoſe for whom he 
has conceived an eſteem ; and ge- 
nerous to the full extent of his for- 
tune. He has a taſte for the beau- 
ties of nature, and indulges himſelf 
in the enjoyment of every rational 


amuſement of that kind, which he 
can purchaſe with diſcretion. You 


and he have many things in com- 
mon, in the turn of your indefati- 
gable charity, to relieve the diſtreſſes 


of mankind ; and our hoſpital for in- 


valids, by his dexterity anddiligence, 
& pre- 
terea nibil, into a comfort for many 
hundreds of unhappy wretches ; and 
is now an honour to our kingdom ; 
and whilſt it continues ſo, will pre- 


ſerve to poſterity an account of the 


fortitude, and virtue, and wiſdom of 


Folliot. 


J intend to continue here till the 
meeting of the parliament, and then 
to remove to Mr. John Talbot's, in 
You know me 


the company of thoſe friends, to 
whoſe family and affection I owe 


all the good fortune of my life. 


Inclination and gratitude united in 
determining me to undertake my 
preſent journey. I deſign to con- 


tinue the winter and ſpring in Lon- 
don, and in the beginning of the 


4 


me as any poſſibly could be, remote 


three out of my dioceſe, — 


ſummer ſee my other friends, and 
then return to Ireland for ever, | 
grow too old, and too inactive, tg 
3 any future expeditions, | 

ave recovered my health and pi. 
rits, but not my ſtrength. I am in- 
finitely better than ever I expetted, 
or could even hope for, without pre- 
ſumption; but yet the effects of x 
diſtemper, as well as the infirmities 
of old age, will diſable me from any 
proſpect of being hereafter fit for 
any thing, but talking in an elboy 
chair, ' 
I own to you, my friend, my ſitu- gt 
ation in Ireland is as agreeable to 


from, the early friendſhips of my 
life. I have been ſerved as Plato 
in his Commonwealth would have 
Homer treated ; ** Firſt,” ſays the 
philoſopher, ** do him honours, re- 
«« ward his merit, and then—banih 
« kim.” At Dublin I enjoy the 
moſt delightful habitation, the fineſt E all 
landſcape, and the mildeſt climate, i 
that can be deſcribed or deſired. Wc 
have a houſe there rather too elegant 
and magnificent; in the north an 
eaſy dioceſe, and a large revenue. 
I have but thirty-five beneficed cler. 
gymen under my care, and they are 
all regular, decent, and neighbour- 
ly: each hath conſiderable and com- 
mendable general learning; but not 
one is eminent for any particul: 
branch of knowledge. And I have 
rather more curates, who are allowes 
by their rectors ſuch a ſtipend, a 


0 
hath, alas! tempted moſt of then — 
to marry; and it is not uncommon. | : 
to have curates that are fathers oo hd 


eight or ten children, without an 
thing but an allowance of 
nds a year to ſupport them. 
"The only diſcipline that I have 
yet exerted, hath been to diſcard 
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certificates by me and my 
have ned good livings 
America, and found room for re- 
tance, If their former misfor- 
mes have been a warning to them, 
| rtjoice at their ſucceſs ; but if 
are once more negligent of 
their conduct, there is no farther 
teneficial pardon for their follies in 
ths life, though they ſhould ſincerel 
kek it with tears. 12) 
My dean, your kinſman, is much 
beloved at Derry, and is higbly de- 
lohted with the preferment. That 
place was the firſt object of his 
bndneſs, and agrees with his con- 
tation ; his wife was born in it, 
d is related to great numbers near 
It, He is very 3 and a 
peat economiſt; lives ſplendidly, 
jet buys eſtates; and equally takes 
ure of his reputation and his fa- 
nh. The income is above 13001. 
ter ann, but he hath ſeven curates, 
pyhom he is generous. It is a 
reſerment which will increaſe daily, 
dd the outgoings continue the ſame. 
tis now a clear 10001. and will 
xt year be probably better. I 
we only room to aſſure you that 1 


' Yours moſt ſincerely, 
= D E R R V. 


Dr. Rundle had been a valetudi- 
ay through life, and his conſtitu- 
, ſoon after this period, was per- 
udly yielding to the inveterac 
the chronic diſorder under whic 
aboured. His life was protracted 
len years by medical aſſiſtance. 
k died at his palace in Dublin on 
* 14th of April, 1743, ſcarcely 
N years old. The ſubjoined let- 
* vritten a ſhort time before, 
nees the firmneſs with which he 
Ued the hour of diſſolution. 


CTERS. 
To Archdeacon 8. 


Dublin, March 22, 1742-3. 


Dear Sir, 


« A DIE U—for ever — Perhaps 
I may be alive when this 
comes to your hands—more proba- 
bly not ;—but in either condition, 
your fincere well-wiſher,—Believe 
me, my friend, there is no comfort 
in this world, but a life of virtue 
and piety ; and no death ſupport- 
able, but one comforted by Chriſti- 
anity, and its real and rational hope. 
The firſt, 1 doubt not, you experi- 
ence daily May it be long before 
you experience the ſecond -I have 
lived to be Conviva /atur,—paſſed 
through good report and evil report; 
—have not been injured more than 
outwardly by the laſt, and ſolidly 
benefited by the former. May all 
who love the truth in Chriſt Jeſus, 
and fincerely obey the Goſpel, be 
happy! For they deſerve to be ſo, 
who (ax i» MM) ſeek truth 
in the ſpirit of love. 
Adieu Il have no more ſtrength. 
— My affectionate laſt adieu to your 


lady. 
T. DERRY.” 


* 
* 
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Deſcription and Character of the 
Turks and Greeks inhabitin 
the Iſland of Candia, 7— 
Crete.) From M. Savary's Let- 
ters on Greece, 


To M. L. VI. 


os HE beauty of man, Madam, 

his powers, and his health, 
depend, in general, on the climate 
he inhabits, his food, and the na- 


ture of his occupations. In Crete, 
; B 2 4 the 


\ 
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the Turk, who is not tormented by 


ambition, or the thirſt of wealth, 
whoſe mind is never occupied by 
the chimeras of intrigue, who knows 


not envy, which debaſes the ſoul, 


Hor exhauſts himſelf in the purſuit 


of 'the ſciences, to which we too 


often ſacrifice our health; the Turk, 
IT fay, who lives on wholeſome and 
fimple aliments, and paſſes his days 


amid the flowery fields he cultivates, 
and in the boſom of his family who 
obey and revere him, grows and 


riſes into a Coloſſus. The ſalubrity 
of the air he breathes, the ſweet 


temperature he enjoys, the delight- 


ful ſcenes perpetually before his 
eyes, and the peaceful life he leads, 
all contribute to ſtrengthen his body, 


and preſerve his vigour even be- 
neath the ſnows of age. Hither the 


ſculptor, devoted to his art, and emu- 
lating the ancients, ſhould come in 
fearchof models. He would ſee young 
men of eighteen or twenty, five feet 
fix, or eight inches high“, who 
poſſeſs-all the graces peculiar to their 
time of life, Their muſcles have 


ſtill a little plumpneſs, which will 


Toon aſſume a bolder character; 
their cheeks, gracefully rounded, 
diſplay an animated carnation, and 
their eyes are full of fire ; their chin 
is covered with a light down, never 
violated by the razor; their air is 
full of grace and dignity ; and their 
whole carriage, and every geſture, 
beſpeaks health and vigour. 

In men arrived at maturity, the 
features and outlines are more de- 
veloped. Their legs are naked; 
and when their robes are lifted up, 
the muſcles appear boldly prominent: 
their arms . exhibit, — ſigns of 
ſtrength which were viſible in thoſe 


; About fix feet Engliſh. 


Engliſh, 


dam, as I have here pourtraye 


\ fight of every Turk that palſe 


+ French meature, anſwering to from five feet eleven inches to fix 1 f 


of the ancient Athletz : their ſhoul 
ders are broad, their cheſts full, and 
their necks, never ſtraightened þ 
the ligatures, which from infa 
confine thoſe of the Europeans, re 
tain all the beautiful proportior 
aſligned to that part by nature: u 
tight breeches, or garters, bind thei n 
legs below the knee; that part o 
their leg, therefore, is never diſtort 
ed or contracted, nor is the knee ta 
prominent. In a word, all the 
limbs, unaccuſtomed to the fetter 
which confine our -motions, and 
which habit alone could render ſup 
portable, preſerve their natur; 
form, and that admirable ſymmetr 
which conſtitutes male beauty, Whet 
they ſtand ereR, all parts of the bod 
properly ſupport each other. Whet 
they walk, they move with an air 
dignity, and bodily ſtrength ani 
firmneſs of mind diſplay themſelve 
in every geſture. Their majeſh 
eye announces that they are accu 
tomed to command, Pride an 
ſeverity may ſometimes be appa 
rent in their looks, but meannet 
never, 

The Mahometans, who inhab 
the iſland of Crete, are ſuch, M Kh 


them. They are, in general, fro 
five feet and a half to fix feet high 
They reſemble the ancient ſtatues 
and, in fact, ſuch were the men! 
artiſts of antiquity took for their md 
dels. It is not, therefore, wondert 
they ſhould have ſurpaſſed us, h 
ing a more beautiful nature fo 
which to copy. One day, as Iv 
walking with an officer in the em 
rons of Canea, he exclaimed, at! 


Oh ! were I only permitted to che 


ere ſeven hundred mer, I ſhould 
ue the fineſt regiment in France! 
ſn a country where the men are 
6 remarkable for bodily ſtrength 
ud dignity of aſpect, you may 
ly conclude, Madam, that the 
women cannot be wanting in beauty 
nd the graces. Their dreſs does 
pot prevent the growth of any part 
bf tie body, but is accommodated 
p thoſe admirable proportions with 
ich the Creator has decorated the 
hoſt lovely of his works. All are 
bot handſome ; all do not poſſeſs 
arms; but ſome of them are ex- 
remely beautiful, particularly a- 
bong the Turks. In general, the 
etan women have a luxuriant bo- 
bm; a neck gracefully rounded ; 
lack eyes full of fire; a ſmall 
mouth ; a noſe perfectly well made, 
wd cheeks which health tinges with 
de ſofteſt vermilion. But the oval 
| their faces is different from that 
f the women of Europe, and the 
tarater of their beauty is peculiar 
Þ their nation. I will not attempt 
parallel between the two. What- 
ſer is beautiful deſerves our ho- 


. nge, though delicacy of ſentiment 
raye vuld ultimately fix the taſte of a 
ol mol juſt feeling. 


Doring the firſt year or two of my 
havels in the eaſtern countries, ac- 
allomed as I had been to the ele- 


* it head.dreſs of the ladies of 
gert ace, their curls, and different 
ed powder, I could not en- 
sol de black hair of the oriental 

eres, and their dreſs ſeemed to 


t to give them a harſh and forbid- 
Mg ar, So difficult is it for rea- 
1 to diſengage itſelf from the fet- 
ts of habit, that I long continued 
lave of this prejudice.” But, 


Py black locks, artificially plaited, 
Put either powder or pomatum, 


Fer mare mature reflection, their 
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and which neither ſpoil their dreſs, 
nor ſoil the furniture of their apart- 
ments, appeared to me well calcu- 
lated to heighten their beauty. 
Their ebon colour ſeemed to give 
more luſtre to the fairneſs of their 
complexions, and the glow of their 
cheeks. The roſe-water, with which 
they waſh their hair, exhaled an 
agreeable perfume; and I was de- 
lighted with the natural beauty of 
their treſſes. I then changed my 
opinion, and could not help wiſhin 
the European women would not ſpoil 
one of their moſt charming orna- 
ments with the colours of art, fo 
much inferior to thoſe of nature, 
How much more lovely would the 
fair beauty appear, adorned with 
the pale gold of her flowing locks ! 
How would the dark hair of the bru- 
nette, arranged with art, ſet off 
the roſes of her cheeks! Theſe, 
Madam, are the obſervations of 'a 
traveller, who, by comparing the 
different cuſtoms of nations, has been 
able to baniſh his prejudices, and is 
convinced that nature alone is truly 
beautiful; but he ſets little value 
on, and entreats your excuſe for, 
the reflections in which he has here 
ventured to indulge. 

You muſt not be ſurprized, Ma- 
dam, that I have not mentioned the 
Greeks who inhabit the ifland of 
Candia, who partake with the Turks 
the advantages of a ſerene ſky, a 
pure air, and happy temperature. 
They enjoy, indeed, in common 
with them, theſe precious bleſſings; 
but they are oppreſſed by tyrants. 
They live in perpetual anxiety and 
apprehenſion, and frequently termi- 
nate their miſerable lives in deſpair. 
Excepting the Spachiots, who are 


leſs expoſed to tyranny, theſe unſor- 


tunate beings have neither the lofty 
ſtature, nor the ſtrength, nor the 


B 3 beauty | 
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beauty of the Turks. The ſtamp 
of ſervitude is viſible in their faces; 
their looks are crouching, and their 
features diſtorted by knavery and 
meanneſs. Such is the character of 
oſe Cretans, who were once ſo 
jealous of their liberty; thoſe ex- 
perienced and intrepid warriors, 
who were courted by all nations; 
and thoſe friends to the arts, which 
they cultivated amid their ſhady 
ves. At preſent; cowardly and 
indolent, they live in debaſement, 
and we may read in their degraded 
countenances, that they are flames. 
 T have the honour to be, &c.“ 
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Character of the late Cardinal Po- 
lignac.—Frem the Eſſays of the 
Marguis D' Argenſon, tranſlated 
from the French. 


. F See ſometimes the cardinal 
de Polignac, and he always 
inſpires me with the ſame ſenti- 


ments of admiration and reſpect. 


He appears to me to be the laſt 
great prelate of the Gallic church, 
who profeſſes eloquence in the 


Latin as well as the French lan- 


guage, and whoſe erudition is very 


_ extenſive, He, alone, among the 
. honorary members of the academy 
of Belles Lettres, underſtands and 


ſpeaks the language of the learned 
of which this academy is compoſed ; 


he exprefſes himſelf upon matters of 


erudition, with a grace and dignity 
proper and peculiar to himſelf, It 
may be remembered that M. Boſ- 
ſuet, whom the cardinal, at that 
time abby de Polignac, replaced 


in 1704, at the Academy Francoiſe, 


was the laſt prelate who had a diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank among the theolo- 


1789. 
gians and polemical writers, The 


converſation of the cardinal is equal. Wi i 
Y brilliant and inſtructive; bei 
knows ſomething of every ſubject, al 1 
and relates with grace and perſpi- fi 1 
cuity every thing he knows : heli « 
ſpeaks upon the ſciences, and upon 
matters of erudition, as Fontenel|i b: 
wrote his worlds, in reducing e 
moſt abſtracted matters to the cat U 
city of the vulgar ; and render{ an 
them in terms which men of educa an 
tion and refinement uſe in treating is 
familiar ſubjects of ordinary convet ts 
ſation. ſel 
Nobody relates more elegant. 
than the cardinal, and without eniWſ" 
treaty ; but, in the moſt ſimpſ ſo 
narratives, wherein erudition woul con: 
be infipid from the mouth of and op 
ther, it finds graces in his, from ii 4 
aid of his perſon and elegant prin 
nunciation. ' Age has deprived i Cr 
of ſome of theſe advantages, but nt 
preſerves ſtill enough of them, n 
pecially when we call to mind i un 
many great occaſions in which | Fren 
Um; and natural talents h lig 
onc, My uncle, the biſhop m 
Blois, who was nearly his coteſ Pon 
porary, has frequently ſpoken to Wii *nbl 
of his younger days. Never va s:. 


courſe of ſtudy made with more de c 
putation than his: not only l 
themes and compoſitions were be al 
cellent, but he had time and fi bout 
lity to aſſiſt his fellow-ſtudents, WW": « 
rather, to do their duty for the oc 
ſo much ſo, that the four pie . 
which gained the two premiums _ 
the acceſfits, in the college of UI, 
court, where he ſtudied, were 8-7 = 
compoſed by him. When he 8n*'/ 
engaged in philoſophy, at the 
college, he would maintain, i i 
public theſes, the ſyſtem of! , ener, 


| ® Theſe eſſays were written in 2736, but not publiſhed until lately: 
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artes, which it was then found dif- 
fcult to eſtabliſh : he acquitted him- 


lf with great reputation, and con- 


funded all the partiſans of old opi- 
tions. Nevertheleſs, the ancient 
doftors of the univerſity having 
taken it ill that he ſhould have com- 
hated Ariſtotle, and not having 
teen willing to give a degree to 
the enemy of the preceptor of Alex- 
ander, he conſented to maintain 
another theſis, in which he read 
lis recantation, and made Ariſtotle 
triumph over the Carteſians them- 
ſelves, 

No ſooner was he received doctor 
in theology, than the cardinal de 
Jouillon took him to Rome, to the 
conclave of 1689, wherein the 
Pope, Alexander VIII. was elected. 
As ſoon as the abby de Polignac 
ms known in this capital of the 
Chriſtian world, which was then the 
centre of the moſt profound erudi- 
tion and refined policy, he was ge- 
terally loved and eſteemed. The 
french cardinals and ambaſſador 
Juiged him the moſt proper perſon 
v make the pope hearken to reaſon 
won the articles of the famous aſ- 
enbly of the clergy of France in 
1682, It was difficult to perſuade 
de court of Rome to ſwallow this 
pl; yet the wit and eloquence of 
be abby de Polignac brought it 
dont: he was charged to carry the 
lens of it to France, and had, on 

occaſion, a private audience of 
levis XIV. whe ſaid of him, in 
Inch, what the pope, Alexander 
Mil. had faid in Italain : This 
ay nan has the art of perſuading 
Ju to believe 
whilf be appears at fir to be of 
mr pinion he is artfully maintaining 

* Mtrary one, but he gains his end 
wh ſo much addreſs, that he finiſhes 

1 by convincing you be is right. 


every thing he pleaſes ; 


He had not yet put the finiſhing 
ſtroke to this great affair before the 
pope recalled him to Rome. He 
aſſiſted again at the conclave where- 
in Innocent XII. was elected, and 
he returned to France the following 
year 1692, 

About two years afterwards the 
_ named him ambaſſador to Po- 
land, a very delicate appointment, 
from the particular circumſtances at 
that period, John Sobieſki was in 
a very declining ſtate of health; 
Lewis XIV. wiſhed not only to pre- 
ſerve ſome credit in Poland, but to 
give, for a ſucceſſor to the declining 

ing, a prince devoted to France. The 
prince of Conti had offered himſelf, 
and Lewis XIV. charged ſecretly 
the abby de Polignac to endeavour 
to get him elected, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition to the queen dowager, 
who was a French woman, but 
who, with much reaſon, favoured 
her children, in ſpite of all contrary 
cabals. The abby, keeping his in- 
ſtructions very ſecret, arrived at the 
court of Sobieſki a year before his 
death; he delighted all the Po- 
landers by the facility with which 
he ſpoke Latin; he might have 
been taken for an envoy from the 
court of Auguſtus, if he had not 
been heard to ſpeak French to the 
queen, who was ſeduced by bis wit 


and appearance; but ſhe could not 


abandon, on his account, the in- 
tereſt of her family. Sobieſki died, 
and the general diet aſſembled to 
chuſe a ſucceſſor. The eloquence 
of the abby de Polignac, the pro- 
miſes and hopes with which he al- 
lured the Polanders were, at firſt, 
attended with ſo much ſucceſs, that 
a great part of the nation, headed 
by the primate, proclaimed the 
prince of Conti; but in the ſame 
moment, the ſums which the elec- 

+4 |] WM 
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tor of Saxony had diſtributed, 
cauſed a double election, in which 
this German prince was choſen. 
Both pretending to the crown, they 
both arrived to ſupport their party, 
and continued to employ the means 
which had, at firſt, been ſucceſsful ; 
but thoſe of the elector were more 


effectual and ſolid. He had money 


and even troops ; the prince of 
Conti, on the contrary, after hav- 
ing received kingly honours at the 
court of France, went on board a 
French veſſel at Dantzick, where he 
ſtayed fix weeks, but without any 
other means of proving the legality 
of his election, than the good face 
and eloquence of the abby de Po- 
lignac. Theſe reſources were ſoon 
exhauſted ; the prince of Conti, and 
even the abby, were obliged to re- 


turn to France. 


Although the court of France was 
too juſt and well informed not to 
perceive that it was not the fault of 
the ambaſſador if his miſſion was 
not crowned with a more brilliant 
ſucceſs, be was, notwithſtanding, 
exiled from Verſailles for four 
years. He employed this time uſe- 
fully, to encreaſe his maſs of know- 
ledge, which was already very great. 
Finally, in 1702, he was ſent to 
Rome in quality of auditor of the 


portunities of — him- 
ſelf, and gaining admiration, for 
which he was recompenſed by a no- 


* The name of an eccleſiaſtical court at Rome, compoſed of twelve prelates, ont 
of whom muſt be a German, another a Frenchman, and two of them Spaniards 
the other eight are Italians, three of whom muſt be Romans, and the remaining ne 
fe, a Ferraran, a Milaneſe, a Vene ian, and a Tuſcan, 

This is one of the moſt auguſt tribunals in Rome, and takes cognizance, by 15 
peal, of all ſuits in the territory of the church; as alſo, of all matters beneficiary an 


a Bologne 


patrimonial, 
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nal in peſto, and, though all the 


He now found new op- 


mination to the cardinallhip, hy 
James, king of England, 

He was upon the point of enjoy. 
ing the honours of his new rank, 
when he was recalled to France on 
account of ſome very critical cir- 
cumſtances. He was obliged, in 
1710, to go with the marſhal 
d'Huxelles to Gertrudenberg, chaig- 
ed by Lewis XIV. to propole to 
the enemies of this mona:ch, his 
ſubmiſſion to the moſt humiliating 
conditions, in order to terminate 
the war. Unhappily all the wit 
and eloquence of the future cardi- 
nal was there ineffectual. At length, 
after two years were elapſed, he 
was named plenipotentiary to the 
famous congreſs of Utrecht; it 
muſt be remarked that he was at 
that time named, at Rome, cardi- 


people knew who he was, he did 
not appear as an eccleſiaſlic, either 
in dreſs or title: his dreſs was ſe- 
cular, and he was called the Compte 


de Polignac. It was in this ſitua- gran 
tion of an incognito, that he was wit 
preſent at all the negociations on turn: 
Utrecht, to the moment of ſigning tie 


the treaty ; he then declared it was 
not poſſible for him to ſign the ex- 
eluſion of a monarch from his throne 
to whom he was indebted for the 
cardinal's hat; he withdrew, and 
came to enjoy, at the court 01 
France, the honours of the cardl 
nalſhip. 


TRANSLATOR: 


" [TY 


The new political ſyſtem which 
was adopted, after the death of 
Lewis XIV. exiled him to his abby 


K, of Anchin, in Flanders. Thele 
bod Flemiſh monks trembled to 
Ir be him arrive in their monaſtery ; 


bat they were afflicted even to de- 
ſpair when he left them, after the 
death of the cardinal Dubois and of 
the regent. They were not capable 
of appreciating his wit, nor of un- 
terftanding his erudition ; but they 
dad found him mild and amiable, 
and fo far from plundering them, 
he embelliſhed their church, and 
re-eſtabliſhed their houſe, 

He was obliged to return to Rome 
u the death of Clement XI. and he 
aflited at the conclaves wherein In- 
nocent XIII. Benoit XIII. and Cle- 


the two firſt pontificates he was 
charged with the affairs of France 
ther n that court. This city was ever 


; ſe- the fineſt theatre of his glory: one 
npte e would have thought its ancient 
tua- erandeur entered with him inte the 


tpital, On his part, when he re- 
urned, he appeared charged with 
tte ſpoils of Rome, ſubdued by his 
vit and eloquence ; and it may li- 
terally be ſaid, that, in his laſt jour- 
dey, he tranſported a part of ancient 
Rome to Paris, by placing in his 
tel a collection of antique ſtatues 
ud monuments taken from the pa- 
res of the firſt emperors. 

| cannot ſee the cardinal de Po- 

ac without recollecting all he 
ks done and learned for ſixty years 
Rt; I remain as it were in ecſtaſy, 
Men near him, and in the greateſt 
Wniration of every thing he ſays. 
t is obſerved that | his manner is 
ome old as well as his perſon ; it 
dtrue that his tone has outlived the 

e. But is it not becauſe we 
he abſolutely loſt the habitude of 


ment XII. were elected. During 


hearing the language of ſcience and 
erud1:10n, that the cardinal begins 
to be tireſome to us ? for, otherwiſe, 
nobody treats theſe matters with 
leſs pedantry than he does : if he 
quotes, it is always a-propos, be- 
cauſe, having a prodigious memory. 
it turniſhes him with what is neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport converſation in every 
point, let the ſubject be what it 
may. For my part, who have fi- 
nithed my ſtudies, but who have yet 
a great deal to learn, I declare 1 
never received more agreeable leſ- 
ſons than thoſe he gives in con- 
verſation, 

Being a good deal taken up about 
the cardinal, I have juſt read his 
diſcourſe of admiſſion at the Aca- 
demy Francoiſe, in 1704. Nothing 
can be more elegant and noble; 
and this immenſe collection, begun 
almoſt an hundred years ago, con- 
tains no diſcourſe equal to his: it is 
the moſt perfect model for thoſe 
who have a like taſk to fulfil, ob- 
ſerving always that the academi- 
cian, whom they ſucceed, and the 
circumſtances in which this king- 
dom is, at the time they ſpeak, may 
infinitely increaſe the ditficulties of 
it. The abby de Polignac had dif- 
ficulties to encounter, but he got 
over them in ſuch a manner as gain- 
ed him univerſal applauſe; and, 
had it been cuſtomary at that time, 
the academy would have rung with 
their plaudits. 

The cardinal has a pupil and 
friend, thirty years younger than 
himſelf, who, conſequently, cannot 
be reproached with naving manners 
different from the faſhion: this is 
the abby de Rothelin. He has a 


good deal of wit, a ſtrong memory, 


and much knowledge, but not ſo 
extenſive as that of the cardinal; he 
ſpent with him ſeveral years at Rome, 

and 
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10 
and has been twice his conclaviſt. 
There he ſaw what honour erudition 
conferred on the cardinal ; he en- 
deavoured to tread in his ſteps, and 
is become, like him, a member of 
the Academy Francoiſe, and hono- 
oy that, des Inſcriptions and des 
Lettres. But his eloquenee 
is neither ſo natural or noble, as 
that of his maſter. He has more 
vivacity in converſation, which 
ſparkles with more ſtrokes of wit; 
he has, perhaps, received more from 
nature than the cardinal, but he 
does not know how to employ ſo 
well what was acquired from others, 
nor to reap the fruit of his ſtudies. 

The cardinal has undertaken a 
Latin poem, which he intitles 
Aati- Lucretius, and is a refutation 
of the ſyſtem of materialiits. He 
recites paſſages from it to perſons 
whom he thinks capable of judging 
of their merit; and his eminence 
has done me the honour to repeat 
ſeveral of them. 

They are admirable pope $ 
and deſcriptions. If one knows the 
Latin ever fo little, and remembers 
the authors of the Auguſtan age, he 
would imagine that he read them 
over again by hearing theſe paſ- 
ſages. But a poem againſt Lucre- 
tius, of equal length with the origi- 
nal, and divided into nine books, 
requires the life of a man to carry 
it to perfection. The cardinal be- 
you too late, and cannot flatter 

imſelf with the hope of living to 
finiſh it. It is ſaid he means to 
charge the abby de Rothelin with 
this taſk, who, from vanity, will 
not refuſe it, and will think it an 
honour to put the work of his re- 
ſpeQable friend in a flate to appear 
before the public, But, to this 
end, the aid of ſome able profeſſor 
of the univerſity will be neceſſary ; 
the abby will never accompliſh it of 
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himſelf. Moreover, when the An, 
ti-Lucretius appears, it will yg. 


doubtedly do honour to the cardi. th 
nal's abilities, as well as the ab. ” 
by's, and even thoſe perſons who WAY {i 
ſhall have aſſiſted him in finiſhing the 
it. But who, at preſent, will read te 
a Latin poem entirely philoſophical, de 
of five or ſix thouſand lines? Scarce. Wi 
ly would a tranſlation of it, it ap! 
proſe or verſe, be turned over, WW ſpe 
Greek is entirely forgotten; it is ow 
to be feared the Latin will ſoon be wit 
ſo, and that the cardinal de Polig - enc 
nac, the abby de Rothelin, and 1 for 
certain M. le Beau, coming up i his 
the univerſity, will be called % U aiw 
of the Romans. Even the Jeſu his 
gin to negle& Latin; they fd vit! 
it more eaſy to write in French who 
this gains them more honour and Lac 
profit. x of x 
The figure of the cardinal 20 his 
that of the abby are ſtill more di The 
ferent than their turn of mind maſt 
That of the firſt is elegant and deli 
ble, and announces what he is, a1 pref 
has been. If we were to paint fro to m 
idea a great prelate, a learned carl not 
dinal, a wiſe and worthy ambaſa ef I 
dor, a famous Roman orator, vill fome 
ſhould ſeize the features of the c Bui 
dinal de Polignac. The abby 0 ery 
Rothelin has, on the contrary, a fi Rim 
and ſenſible countenance, but 20888 nay 
pears to have delicate lungs ; H the | 
figure is agreeable, but quite m le; 
dern; that of the cardinal is, the | 
preſent, a beautiful and precio pedar 
antique.” Eri 
*; 
N ö 8 Au, 
Character of Fontenelle, Montag conve 
quieu, a Henault. Fron nixec 
weed 
„F I have received ſome eau 
proaches upon my preten Riure 


indifference for people with ＋ 
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| live habitually, three of them de- 
ſerve many more, and ] do not eſteem 
them leſs on this account— their 
names are well known in the world, 
face the firſt is M. de Fontenelle, 
the ſecond the preſident de Mon- 
tefquieu, and the third, the preſi- 
dent Henault. The firſt is charged 
with and convicted of a kind of 
apathy, perhaps blameable with re- 
ſpett to others, but excellent for his 
own preſervation ; being taken, up 
with himſelf only, and amiable 
enough to make others concerned 
for his welfare, he has by managing 
his weak and delicate conſtitution, 
always indulging his eaſe, puſhed 
his career to eighty years of age, 
with the pleaſing hope of ſeeing the 
whole revolution of the century. 
Each year gives him a new degree 
of merit, and adds to the intereſt 
his friends have in his exiſtence. 
They look upon him as one of thoſe 
maſter-pieces of art, carefully and 
delicately wrought, and preciouſly 
preſerved, becauſe it is impoſſible 
to make their equal. He makes us 
not only recollect the brilliant age 
of Lewis XIV. the end of which 
ſome of us ſaw, but alſo the wit of 
Buiſerade, Saint- Evremont, Scu- 
dery, and the tone of the hotel de 
Rambouillet, the air of which we 
may believe he has breathed ppon 
the ſpot. He has this tone, — 
bftened, improved, and adapted to 
the preſent age, leſs obſcure and 
pedantic than that of the Beaux- 
Eiprits, which founded the Acade- 
Dy ; leſs finical than that of Julie 
VAugennes, and his mother. His 
woverſation is highly agreeable, 
aixed with ſentiments jeß refined 


lan ſtriking, and with pleaſing 


necdotes, without being ſatirical, 
e they never relate but to lite- 
Mure or gallantry, and ſociety, 


All his tales are ſhort, and for this 
reaſon more ſtriking ; they finiſh 
by ſomething witty, which is a ne- 
ceſſary condition of ſuch narratives. 
The eulogiums which he pronounces 
at the Academy of Sciences, have 
in them the ſame ſpirit as his con- 
verſation ; they are conſequently 
delightful ; but I do not know if his 
manner of preſenting them be ſuch 
a one as he ought to make uſe of : 
he attaches himſelf to the perſons of 
academicians, ſtrives to characte- 
riſe, to paint them ; even enters 
into details of their private life ; 
and as he is an agreeable painter, 
his portraits are admired: but might 


not ſome of them be compared to 


fine engravings, found at the head 
of the works of certain heroes? they 
pm us with their phy ſiognomy, 

ut leave us with a wiſh that they 
had done ſomething more. 

It ſeems to me that the eulogium 
of an academician, ſhould be the 
extract or crayon only of his aca- 
demical works. It may be object- 
ed to this, that there are academi- 
cians whoſe works and talents fur- 
niſh not matter of great eulogium : 
but on one hand, even the barren- 
neſs or refuſal of eulogiums, is one 
means of preventing the Academ 
from admitting ſubjects incapable 
of doing it much honour : on the 
other, the protection which thoſe 
who are honorary members only, 
have granted to the ſciences, the 
favours they have procured for the 
learned, may be adyantageouſly 
ſpoken of in their behalf, and at 
leaſt their zeal applauded.—lIt muſt, 
however, be agreed, that Fonte- 
nelle in artfully paſſing over the 
dryneſs of matters to which thoſe 
who were the ſubjects of his en- 
comium applied themſelves, ſays 
generally what is neceſſary. It is 

| to 


is never anxious to ſhine in it. 


to be feared, his ſucceſſors and imi- 
tators will find it eaſieſt to ſpeak 
but little upon the ſubject, other- 
wiſe they will fail in it entirely. 
To return to the perſonality 


of Fontenelle, we know he loves 
nothing to a great degree; but 


I pardon him his indifference, 
and love him better on account of 
it; we love him for himſelf only, 
without requiring a return or bein 
flattered by it. —We may ſay of 
him what Madame de Deffant ſaid 
of her cat“ I love her exceed- 
* jngly, becauſe ſhe is the moſt 
* amiable creature in the world; 
* but I trouble myſelt little about 
* the degree of affection ſhe has for 
% me: I ſhould be very ſorry to loſe 
% her, becauſe I feel that I manage. 
* and perpetuate my pleaſures, by 
„% employing my cares to prolong 
% her exiſtence.” 9 4 


— — 


The preſident de Monteſquieu 
is not ſo old as Fontenelle, but has 
full as much wit, although of quite 
another kind—it ſeems as if more 
ought to be expected in ſociety from 
the preſident, becauſe he is more 
lively, even appears more active, 
more ſuſceptible of enthuſiaſm. At 


bottom, theſe to minds are temper- 


ed alike; Monteſquieu never makes 
himſelf uneaſy for any body, he has 


no ambition on his own account; 


he reads, travels, and gathers know- 


- ledge ; at length he writes, and 


folely for his pleaſure. Being a 
man of great ſenſe, he makes an 
agreeable uſe of what he knows, 
but there is more wit in his books 
than in his converſation, becauſe he 
He 
has preſerved the Gaſcon accent, 
which he has from his country 


(Bourdeaux) and thinks it in ſome 


Germany, England and Italy. * 
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meaſure beneath him to ſtrive t 
get rid of it. He is careleſs in his 
ſtyle, which is more ingenious and 
ſometimes more nervous than pure; 
there is no order nor method in his 
works, which are for this reaſon 
more brilliant than inſtructive. He 
had an early taſte for a kind of 
bold philoſophy, which he has com- 
bined with French gaiety andlevity, 
and which has made his Lettres Per. 
Jannes truly a delightful work. But 
if on one hand, this book has been 
much admired, it has on the other, 
been juſtly complained of ; there 
are paſſages which a man of vit 
may ealily conceive, but ſuch 25 2 
prudent man ought never to let ap- 
pear in print-: theſe paſſages have, 
notwithſtanding, eſtabliſhed the re- 
putation of the book and the author, 
He would not have been of the Aca- 
demy without this work, which 
ought to have excluded him from 
it, The cardinal de Fleury, ſo 
prudent in other reſpects, ſhewed on 
this occaſion a puſillanimity which 
may be attended with great con- 
ſequences. The preſident reſigned 
his employment, that his non-refi- 
dence at Paris might not be an ob- 
jection to his being received a 
member of the Academy. His pre- 
text was, that he was going to ap- 
ply himſelf to a great work upon 
the ſpirit of laws. The preſident 
Henault, on quitting his employ, 

ave the ſame reaſon. Theſe gen- 
8 were rallied by their friends, 
who told them, They quitted 
5 their profeſſions in order to leam 
8 

The fact is, Monteſquieu wiſhed 
to travel, to make philoſophical re- 
marks upon men and nations, al- 
ready known by his Lettres Per- 
Yannes : he was warmly received in 
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do not know the whole extent of the 
obſervations and reffections he made 
in different countries. Since his 
return, he has publiſhed but one 
work, printed ia 1734, intitled, 
Confiderations fur les cauſes de la 
grandeur et de la decadence des Ro- 
mains, In this work he appears 
more ſenſible, enlightened and re- 
ſerved than in his Lettres Perſannes, 
the matter keeps him from wan- 
ering. It is ſaid, he is preparing 
to publiſh his great work upon the 
ſpirit of laws: I know already 
ſome parts of it, which, ſupported 
by the reputation of the author, 
cannot but augment its credit ; but 
| fear the whole will not have this 
efet, and that there will be more 
zprecable chapters to read, more 
ingenious and ſeducing ideas, than 
true and uſeful inſtructions upon the 
manner in which we ought to digeſt 
and underſtand the laws. It is, 
however, a book which has been, 
and till is greatly wanted, although 
much has been written upon the 
ſubject. 5 

We have good inftitutes of the 
Roman civil laws; we have toler- 
able ones in the French laws; but 
we have none publiſhed of general, 
or univerſal ones. We have no 
Eprit des Loix, and I doubt much 
df our friend Monte{quieu's giving 
u one which will ſerve as a guide 
ad compaſs to all the legiſlators of 
te world. I know him to have all 
wlible art; he has acquired vaſt 
howledge in his travels, and in 
ls retreats to the country; but I 
petit once more, that he will not 
pre us the book we want, although 
here will be found, in what he is 
wnpoſing, many profound ideas, 
a thoughts, ſtriking images, ſal- 
les of wit and genius, and an infi- 


Wy of curious facts, whoſe appli- 


cation ſuppoies ſtill more taſte than 
ſtudy. 

I now return to the character he 
bears in ſociety; great mildneſs 
and gaiety, a perfect equality, an 
air of fimplicity and good-nature, 
which, confiderivg the reputation 
he has already acquired, is a pecu- 
liar merit. He is ſometimes abſent, 
and ſtrokes of naivers eſcape him, 
which make him appear more ami- 
able, as they form a contraſt with 
his acknowledged wit. I forgot to 


ſpeak of his little poem in proſe in 


e Grecian taſte, intitled Le Tem- 
ple de Gnide. I know not if the 
reputation of the preſident gained 
by his Lettres Perſannes, has not 
contributed to make this trifle 
eſteemed above its merit: it con- 
tains mach wit, ſometimes grace 
and voluptuouſneſs, whoſe touches 
in ſome places are rather ſtrong, 
and there reigns a kind of philoſo- 
phical obſervation, which charac- 
teriſes the author, but it is different 
from thoſe of his other works.— 
Fontenelle certainly could not have 
written Les confederations jur les Ro- 
mains ; but Le Temple de Gnide would 
have been better conſtructed by him 
than by Monteſqyieu. | 

I will not oppoſe the gallantry 
of the preſident to that of Fonte- 
nelle, becauſe Monteſquieu had 
none: he writes little or no poetry, 
but he is found amiable in ſociety, 
independent of gallantry and poe- 
try. Fontenelle has, on the con- 
trary, need of theſe reſources; the 
gracefulneſs and manner in which 
he delivers that which from the 
mouth of any other man would be 
inſipid, make his ſcience and eru- 
dition appear toadvantage, although 
they are perhaps not very profound, 

— | * 
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The preſident Henault will not 
perhaps hold ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
place in the temple of memory as 
the two others, but I find he de- 
ferves to be preferred to them both 
in ſociety : he is younger than Fon- 
tenelle, and leſs troubleſome, be- 
cauſe he requires leſs complaiſance 
and attention; he is on the con- 
trary, very complaiſant himſelf, in 


the moſt ſimple, and at the ſame time 


elegant manner. This virtue ſeems 
to coſt him nothing; for which rea- 
ſon there are people unjuſt enough 
to believe him indiſcriminate and 


prodigal in the uſe of it; but thoſe 


who know him well and are near to 
him perceive that he knows how to 
diſtinguiſh; and that a ſound judg- 
ment and great knowledge preſide at 
the diſtribution, His character, eſpe- 


cially when he was young, appeared 


formed to ſucceed with women; he 
had wit, grace, delicacy and refine- 
ment—he cultivated ſucceſsfully mu- 


ic, poetry, and light literature; 


his muſic was not of a profound 
compoſition, but agreeable — his 
poetry was not ſublime ; however, 

undertpok a tragedy; it is weak, 


but neither ridiculous nor tireſome. 


His other poetry is like that of Fon- 


tenelle, harmonious and witty ; his 
e, eaſy and flowing; his elo- 
uence is neſcher maſculine nor ſub- 
me, although he gained premiums 


at the Academie Francoiſe, thirty 


years ago. It 1s never ſtrong or 
— dull or inſipid: he was 


ſometime father of the oratory, and 
has contracted in that ſociety a taſte 
for ſtudy, and acquired ſome erudi- 
tion ; but this without the leaſt pe- 
dantry. I have been aſſured, that in 
a court of judicature, he was a good 
judge, without having a pertect 

nowledge of the laws, becauſe he 
has an upright mind and a found 
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judgment. He never had magiſe. 
rial haughtineſs, nor the vulgarity 
of the limbs of the law. He does 
not pride himſelf upon his birth c 
:Nuffrious titles: he is rich enouph 
to be independent, and in thi 
happy fituation, uſing no preten. 
fions, he wiſely places himſelf be. 
low inſolence, and above meannef,, 
There are women of ſufficient con- 
fideration, who have overlooked his 
want of birth, even of perſonal ad- 
vantages and vigour, He has ever 
conducted himſelf on theſe occaſions 
with modeſty, never carrying his 
pretenſioas too far; nothing was 


'ever required of him which was 


improper he ſhould do,—at fifty 
years of age, he declared he would 
conſine himſelf to a ſtudious and 
devout life ; he made a peneral 
confeſſion of all his fins, and it was 
on this occaſion he permitted him- 
ſelf the following pleaſantry, ** we 
« are never ſo rich as when we 
„% remove.“ His devotion is as 
free from fanaticiſm, perſecution, 
ſourneſs and intrigue, as his ſtudies 
are from pedantry.— He applies 
himſelf to compoſe an Abrige Chro 


nologigue of our hiſtory, which wil 


have the merit of an exact chrono 
logy, well compoſed tables, and 3 
ſummary of facts methodically ar 
ranged, and yet without being dry 
ſterile, inſipid, or tireſome. We ma 

not only ſeek and find therein ever 
thing neceſſary to fix in our mind 
the principal epochas of our hi 

tory ; but we ſhall be able to read 
with pleaſure this abridgmen 
from beginning to end ; the autho 
having prepared for the reader jel 
ing places, if 1 may be allowed th 
expreſſion, in the long route he ha 
to get through. bee moſt intereſt 
ing facts will be related with clea 


neſs and preciſion, and particus 
| remark 


— 


auks will determine at each 
cha, what were then our man- 
n and principles: finally, this 
ok, excellent in itſelf, will ſerve 


*. nodel, according to which many 
ph er good and uſeful books may be 
oled. There is reaſon to be- 


ne, that all the different hiſtories 


e- on be written in the ſame 
6. ger, and that this firſt work will 
M- the baſis of a new and inſtruftive 
his d. I agree, nevertheleſs, that 


| literary reputation of the * 
it Henault, will never equal that 
fontenelle or Monteſquieu ; but 
im of opinion, that his only work 
il be more uſeful than all theirs ; 
cauſe it will open a new career 


ifty de progreſs of ſcience ; whilſt 
uld others, will only produce bad 
* tations, who will go aſtray, in 
er 


leavouring to tread in their ſteps. 
tto reduce to a few words the 
rafter of the preſident Henault : 


nee accommodating without de- 
| Wet: mild without inſipidity; 
S UWcious without intereſt or ambi- 


u; complaiſant without mean- 
kk; 2 good friend, without enthu- 
tn or prejudice : in ſhort, he 1s as 
et a model in ſociety as his 
bis in its kind.“ 


racer of Sidi Mahomet, the 
migning Emperor of Morocco.— 
Irayflated from the French of M. 


ner. 


[DI Mahomet, (endowed with 
penetration and judgment, 
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_ have been ſuſceptible of all 
e high qualities neceſſary to 
vern . had — 92 — 
to perfection thoſe gifts which na- 
ture had beſtowed. His age is 
ſomewhere about ſeventy- ſix “, his 
height five feet eight inches, his 
ſymmetry tolerable ; he ſquints a 
little, which gives his aſpect ſome 
ſeverity ; his conſtitution being na- 
turally ſtrong, and his mode of life 
ſober and frugal, his body is be- 
come very capable of ſupporting the 
fatigue of a life ſo laborious as the 
gs of this empire requires. 
e is tolerably eaſy of acceſs ; fo- 
_— — he receives with politeneſs, 
and converſes with them willingly ; 
but the cool or warm reception he 
gives, alike, are directed by ſome 
motive of perſonal intereſt. His 
favour is not conſtant, but varies 
according as ſuch like intereſted 
ſenſations vary. . 
However marked the attachment 
of Sidi Mahomet to riches may have 
been, he has ſeldom employed thoſe 
means, for the accumulation of 
them, * which violence or cruelty 
might have ſuggeſted. - This empe- 
ror will not leave fo rich a treaſury 
at his deceaſe as his love for œco- 
nomy might forebode, and that be- 


| Cauſe his reign has been expoſed to 


heavy expences ; his empire, gra- 
dually exhauited, has no longer in 
itſelf the ſame reſources. Inde- 


pendent of the heavy ſums expend- 


ed on the ſiege of Mazagan, that 
of Melilla, and the maintenance of 


ki not cuſtomary among the Moors to regiſter the birth of children, not 
tt of princes ; their age is remembered by certain accidents, or events, which 
rents commit to memory. A Moor very naturally ſays, he was born in the 


accident. 


er, the wet winter, or mentions any other ſimi 
e ha Ereipning emperor was at Mecca, in 1727, when Muley Iſhmael died; he 
ereſt Wt. then married, and, as he has always perfectly remembered this journey, it 
ll be ſuppoſed he was at that time about ſixteen or eighteen, and that he muſt 


den born in or near the year 1710. This is the mode I have taken to ealcu - 
Bux in which I am confirmed by the oldeſt people in the country. 1 


bis 
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kis forces, Sidi Mahomet has alſo 
built towns and fortreſſes, moſques, 
and public markets, excluſive of his 
alaces, which he has embelliſhed. 
e likewiſe purchaſed in Malta and 
the Italian ſtates, numerous Maho- 
metan ſlaves, in 1782, the greateſt 
part of whom were not his ſubjects ; 
and he has further ſent to Conſtan- 
tinople, in 1784, more than, four 
million of livres (or a hundred and 
fixty-ſix thouſand pounds) which it 
is ſuppoſed he, out of reſpect to his 
religion, either appropriated to the 
temple of Mecca, or the defence of 
the Ottoman empire, for which, 
kriowing the ambition of its neigh- 
bours, he ſeems. to have ſome 
fears. | 
Covetous as he appears to have 
been of wealth, Sidi Mahomet will 
leave little to poſterity, except theſe 
monuments of his devotion, his 
charity, and his precaution... More 
humane, more acceſſible, and leſs 
exigent than his anceſtors, Sidi Ma- 
homet has ever treated the Chriſ- 
tians, whom the fate of war has put 
into his power, with compaſſion, and 
on ſome among them he has be- 
ſtowed marks of his confidence. 
After the taking of Mazagan, he 
ſent thirty- eight ſlaves to the grand 
maſter of the knights of Malta, 


who were ſubjects of the grand 


duke of Tuſcany, and the grand 
maſter returned a like number of 
Moors. | 

Quick and penetrating, this em- 
peror has oſten made very juſt ob- 
ſervations on the characters of na- 
tions, judging by the ſlaves whom 
he had in. his poſſeſſion, and who 
happened to be about his perſon. 
Perceiving how active the French 
were in their labdurs, he choſe them 
in preference for the execution of 
any ſudden project; obſerving, at 
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the ſame time, that they were fel 
leſs and turbulent, he held it ; 
ceſſary they ſhould be employed 
that they might neither quar 
among themſelves nor with d 
other ſlaves. It cannot be ſaid that 
under his government, ſlaves hay 
been worked to exteſs ; it will like 
wiſe be perceived, that monarc 
who number the ranſom of ayes 
one part of their revenues, have 

intereſt in their preſervation. 
During thirty years that Sidi Ma 
homet has ſat on the throne; hi 
reign has been happy. It wouldh 
raſh to propheſy what ſhall happe 
after his death: although it be tr 
that fimilar cauſes will prody 
ſimilar effects, we muſt not alua 
Judge of the future by the paſt; th 
ſmalleſt difference of circumſlance 
either in the times, or the characte 
of thoſe men who head inſurrection 
will change the ſtate of things, an 
decide on the deſtiny of nation 
Nevertheleſs, when we behold 1 
Morocco a multitude of prince 
each deſirous of governing, eac 
having nearly an equal claim i 
overn, it ſhould ſeem that like di 
Nati, may well again be feate 
and like revolutions to thoſe whic 
under preceding reigns, ſo ofte 

have rent this empire. | 
The ſucceſſion is not fixed in Mt 
rocco, either by law or cuſtom, b. 
depends entirely on concurring a 
cidetits. It is well underſtood, 
mong the Moors, that the eldeſt { 
ought to inherit the crown, beca 
that his experience renders him | 
moſt proper to govern ; but, 
there is no determinate law on t 
head, and as there is neither div 
nor council in the empire to de 
berate on affairs of tate, the el 
tion of the emperor depends entire 
on chance, on the character of 
candidatt 
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andidates, the opinion of the peo- 
e. the influence of the ſoldiery, the 
of the provinces, and moſt 
ticularly on the poſſeſſion of the 
raſury., He who has money may 
ve ſoldiers, and he who has ſol- 
en can make himſelf feared. 
We have ſeen that, under Muley 


Wdallah, one province and one 


ion would elect this ſovereign, 
wether that; and like anarchy may 
|| be expected, whenever there 

2 great number of candidates 
x the throne ; at leaſt, unleſs the, 


wernors of provinces ſhould all 


lite to protect one alone. This is 


thing moſt difficult to be accom- 


hed, among the Moors, where 
en do nothing, and where Provi- 
nce regulates all. 
Of ten or twelve male children, 
whom the emperor is father, there 
tt ſeveral who are capable of go- 
ment; nor can 1 doubt but 
informed as they muſt be of 
er revolutions, they all aſpire 
th equal confidence to that crown 
which birth, the voice of the 
ple, or a concatenation of inci- 
1 may give each an equal 
$0 


* tt 1 


Account of the Dreſt and Man- 
r the Women of the Cuties of 
Morocco. From the ſame. 


HE Mooriſh women ſeldom 
leave the houſe, and always 
ed, The old very carefully hide 
Ir faces, but the young and hand- 
are ſomewhat more indulgent ; 
to ſay, toward foreigners, for 
ae exceedingly cautious with 
Moors, Being veiled, their 
nes do not know them in the 
aud it is even impolite to 
aur to ſee the faces of the 
ou, XXXI. , 


women who paſs, ſo different are the 


manners and cuſtoms of nations. 
There are very fine women found 
among the Moors, eſpecially up the 
country; thoſe of the northern parts 
by np means poſſeſs the ſame degree 
of grace and beauty : it would be 
difficult to give any phyſical reaſon 
for this difference : tranſmigrations 
have continually happened among 
the different tribes of the empire, 
of whoſe deſcent and origin we are 
ignorant, Theſe tribes marry only 
with thoſe of their own tribe, by 


which they are preſerved without 


intermixture. 

As females in warm countries 
ſooner arrive at puberty, they are 
alſo ſooner old; and this, perhaps, 
may be the reaſon why polygamy 
has been generally adopted in ſuch 
climates. Women there ſooner loſe 
the charms of youth, while men ſtill 
preſerve their paſſions, and the pow- 
ers of nature. 

The Mooriſh women are not in 
general very reſerved. Climate has 
a vaſt influence on the temperament 
of the body ; and licentiouſneſs is 
there more general and leſs reſtrain- 
ed, though, as in other places, its 
diſorderly pleaſures incur its at- 
tendant pains 3 not but that the diſ- 
eaſe attending illicit amours is leſs 
poiſonous, and flower in its opera- 
tions, among the Moors, than in 
Europe, becauſe of the heat of the 
climate, and the great temperance 
of their mode of living. 

The women of the ſouth are in 
general the handfomeſt, and are ſaid 
to be ſo reſerved, or ſo guarded, 
that their very relations do not enter 
their houſes, nor their tents. Yet, 
ſuch is the contradictory cuſtom of 
nations, that there are tribes, in 
theſe ſame provinces, among whom 
it is beld oa pitality 

| do 
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to preſent a woman to a traveller. 
It may be, there are women who 
dedicate themſelves to this ſpecies 
of d-yotion as to an act of benevo- 
lence, for it is impoſſible to deſcribe 
all tae varieties of opinion among 
men, or the whims to which the hu- 
man fancy is ſubject. 

The Moorith women who live in 
cities are, as in other nations, more 


addicted to ſheiv and finery in dreſs 


than thoſe of the country ; but, as 
they generally leave the houſe only- 


one day in the week, they ſeldom 


dreſs themſelves. Not allowed to 
receive male viitors, they remain 
in their houſes employed in their 
families, and ſo totally in diſhabille, 
that they often wear only a ſhift, 
and another coarſer ſhiſt over the 


firlt, tied round their waiſt, with 


their hair plaited, and ſometimes 
with, thouph often without a cap. 
Wien dreſſed, they wear an am- 
ple and fine linen ſhift, the boſom 
embroidered in gold ; a rich caftan 
of cloth, ſtuff, or velvet, worked in 
gold ; and one or two folds of 
gauze, ſtreaked with gold and filk, 
round the head, and tied behind fo 
as that the fringes, intermingled 
with their treſſes, deſcend as low as 
the waiſt; to which ſome add a rib- 
band of about two inches broad, 


worked in gold or pearls, that en- 


circles the forehead in form of a 


diadem. Their caſtan is bound 


round their waiſt by a crimſon velvet 


girdle, embroidered in gold, with 


a buckle of gold or fiiver, or elſe a 
girdle of tamboured uff, manufac- 
tured at Fez, .-. 

The women have yellow ſlippers, 
and a cuſtom of weariug a kind of 
ſtocking of fine cloth ſomewhat large, 
hich is tied below the knee and at 
the ancle, over which it falls in 
folds, This ſtockiog is leſs calcu- 


we wt 


lated to ſhew what we call a hand | 
ſome leg, than to make it appe I 


thick; for to be fat is one of 8 = 
rules of beauty among the Moo a 
women. To obtain this quali 2 
they take infinite pains, feed whe 8 
they become nubile on a diet fone 74 
what like forced-meat balls, a ce C 
tain quantity of which is given the * 
daily; and, in fine, the ſame ca . 
is taken among the Moors to fall =, 


young women, as is in Europe of { 
fatten fowls. The reaſon of ac n 
tom like this may be found in d 
nature of the climate, and the q r 
lity of the aliments, which make il 0 
people naturally meager, Our (ley. 
der waiſts and fine-turned anc 


would be imperfeQtions in this p - 
of Africa, and, perhaps, over allt be 


quarter of the globe; ſo great is 
contraſt of taſte, and ſo various * 
prejudices of nations. 
The Moors preſent their vier 
with jewels of gold, ſilver, or pe nal % 
but very few wear precious ſtone 
this 1s a luxury, of which they 
little knowledge. They have roy. 
in ſilver or gold, alſo ear-rings 


f IN 
the form of a creſcent, five inche — 
circumference, and as thick as he wi 
end of the little finger. They | travel 


pierce their ears, and introduce: th 
{mall roll of paper, which they d 
increaſe in thickneſs, till at len 
they inſert the kernel of the d. 
which is equal in ſize to the ear. ub 
They wear bracelets in gold , 
folid ſilver, and filver rings, at 
bottom of their legs, ſome of v 
I have ſeen conſiderably he: 
There are youths among the fh Mile 
or nobility, who wear at one e 
gold or filver ring from four to = 
inches in circumference ; but 
cuſtom is more general among 
black flaves belonging to peop re 
ſome diſtindion. E uſe 
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All theſe trinkets, which the wo- 
nen are exceedingly deſirous to ob- 
nin, were originally figns of ſlavery, 
which men, to render its yoke 
nore ſufferable, have thus inſenſibly 
changed to ornaments. Europe re- 
ceived ſuch tokens of dependence 
Fm Aſia, embelliſhed them with all 


the riches of nature, and the deco- 


ntions of art, till at length ear-rings 
and bracelets, firſt worn as badges 
of ſervitude, are now become the 
paraphernalia of the empire of 
deauty, 

"The uſe of white paint is un- 
known among the Mooriſh women, 
and that of red but little. It is 
nuch more common to ſee them dye 
their eyebrows and eyelaſhes ; which 
dye does not add to the beauty of 
the countenance, but conſiderably to 
the fire of the eyes. They trace 
regular figures with- henna, of a 
fron colour, on their feet, the 
palm of the hand, and the tip of 
tieir fingers. 

On their viſiting day, they wrap 
themſelves in a clean fine haick, 
which comes over the head, and 
crounds the face ſo as to let them 
ke without being ſeen. When they 
tavel, they wear ſtraw hats to keep 
af the ſun, and in ſome parts of the 
empire the women wear hats on 
lieir viſits, which is a faſhion pe- 
altar to the tribes coming from the 
bu, who have preſerved their cuſ- 
bs, for the Moors do not change 
nodes they have once adopted“. 
They are in no wiſe ſuſceptible of 
lt continual change of faihion ſo 
died and fo rapid in Europe, and 


9 


which, particularly in France, is be- 


come ſo vaſt an object, more bur- 


thenſome, perhaps, than uſeful, of 
induſtry and intercourſe.” 


\ 

A general View of the Character of 
the Chineſe.—From the Tranſla- 
tion of Abbe Grofier's Deſcription 
of China. x 


* NE muſt have been cotem- 

porary with the ancient 
Chineſe, to be able to ſpeak with 
any certainty of their primitive 
character. That which they have 
at preſent, has been acquired, it is 
the fruit of long diſcipline, and of 
four thouſand years habitude. Mon- 
taigne has ſaid, that cuſtom becomes 
a ſecond nature; it is at leaſt cer- 


tain, that it impairs and greatly 


corrupts the firſt. The following 
we conſider as a ſtriking example. 
If we take a ſurvey of all the dif- 
ferent provinces of France, we ſhall 
find in each particular, features and 
marks of character, which diſtin- 
guiſh their various inhabitants, and 
which even point out their difference 
of origin. It would be in vain to 


expect any information of this kind 


from rank or dignity, If, in the 
like manner, we caſt our eye over 
the Chineſe” empire, a perfect uni- 
formity will be obſerved in the whole, 
and all will appear to have» been 
caſt in the ſame mould. Hence it 
happens that the Chineſe, in gene- 


ral, area mild and affable people ; 


polite even to exceſs ; circumipz& 
in all their actions, and always at- 


* The hat is common to men and women among the Moors who travel, and the 
of wearing it came from Africa to Europe. The Spaniards, becauſe of the 
Kat of their climate, ſtill, as much as they can, wear it flapped, and have called it 
hero, or ſhady. The French gave it the name of chappeau, becauſe it ſuppLed 

d of the caps or hood of their ancient dreſs, which they called chapel. 
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even to the throne. 


tentive to weigh the conſequences 
of every thing they are about to at- 
tempt; more careful not to expoſe 
their prudence to danger, than to 
preſerve their reputation; as ſuſpi- 
cious of ſtrangers, as they are ready 
to take advantage of them; too 
much prepoſſeſſed with a notion of 
their own importance, to be ſenſible 
of their defects, and entertaining too 
high ideas of their own knowledge, 
to ſeek for inſtruction from others. 
We muſt conſider thisnation as an an- 
cient monument, reſpectable by its 
duration; admirable in ſome of its 
parts, defective in others; the im- 
mutable ſtability of which has, how- 
ever, been atteſled by a duration of 
four thouſand years. 

This baſe, ſo ſolid, is ſuppgrted 
by one ſingle pillar ; that — — 
five ſubmiſſion, which riſes gradu- 
ally from the boſom of ng ef 
In other re- 
ſpepts, the Chineſe have their paſ- 
1 and caprices, which even the 
law does not always attempt to re- 


preſs. They are naturally litigious, 


and in China, as well as in other 
countries, a man may, if he chooſes, 
ruin himſelf hy too often giving em- 
ploy ment to the tribunals, They are 


fond of money, and what in France 


or England would be accounted u- 
ſury, is only a retribution, autho- 
riſed in China. A Chineſe is via- 
dictive, though not fond of pyrſuing 
violent means to ſatiate his revenge; 
theſe are prohibited, but he gene- 
rally gains his end by craftineſs or 
ſtratagem, and conſequently with 
impunity, Great crimes are very 
uncommon among the Chineſe, vices 
much leis ſo, and the law neither 
ſearches after nor- puniſhes them, 
but when they offend againſt, and 
violate public decency. / 
The manners of the Tartars, 
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ruſtic often diſcovers moral qualite 


China has produced great men 


who ſubdued China, differ conſider. 
ably from thoſe of the conquered 
nation. They have borrowed ity 
cuſtoms, but they ſtill retain their 
original character. A Tartar yy 
obliging and liberal, an enemy to 
every ipecies of diſſimulation, and 
more deſirous of enjoying his for. 


tune than of increaſing it. In ill 05% 
affairs, even in thoſe of the cabi- N 
net, he diſcovers a penetration and F, 
acuteneſs which greatly le ſſen their $; 
difficulties ; and in tranſaQtions of WW 7, 
ſmaller moment, he diſplays chat 
expeditious activity which may be. 
juſtly called the foul of buinel, g 
His ready and quick judgment ac reef 


com pliſhes its purpoſe better, and 
more in ſeaſon, than the profound 
and flow meditation of the Chineſe. 
In a word, the ſuperiority which ths 
Tartars have over the Chineſe it 

int of arms, is not the only thing 
which diſtinguiſhes them ; they ca 
even diſpute the prize with them 
other reſpects. ; 

But if we are defirous of finding 
among the Chineſe, opennels e 
temper, benevolence, friendſhip 
and, laftly, virtue, we muſt not {ee 
for it in cities, but in the boſom © 
the country, among that claſs of me 
who have devoted themſelves to | 
bour and agriculture, A Chbine 


which would add a luſtre to the che 
rater of men of the moſt exalte 
rank. It appears that rural li 
naturally ir ires ſentiments of be 
nevolence ; * continually recei 
ing the gifts of nature, the 7 
is enlarged, and men are inſenſ 

accuſtomed to diffuſe them to tho 
around them. In ſhort, one in 
have very little knowledge of 
Chineſe annals, to be 1gnorant 


every kind, and taken from all q | 


0 tho 


e M 
of t 
nt 
nen 


Lo Wd then, I ſhould fear our aſſimi - than on his own. 
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þ. Theſe people, indeed, ſuch 
45 they exiſt at preſent, are, to every 
ther nation of the earth, the moſt 
curious monument that has been 
handed down to us by the remoteſt 


mtiquity.?? 


— — 


Obſervations on the Cbaracter and 


National Taſte of the French. — 


From Letters from Barbary, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Oc. By an 


Engliſh Officer. 


O draw the French charac- 
ter with the juſtice and 
preciſion I could wiſh, would re- 
quire more penetration and labour 
than [ can claim, or have leiſure to 
bellow. I mean to give you only a 
few of the ſtriking features as I paſs, 
nd to deal more in blemiſhes than 
u beauties. | 
When we travellers can be honeſt 
enough to give you things as they 
like us at fight, I fear that the 
faults will always ſtand firſt. The 
ſhibles and defects of this people 
nut make the firſt and ſtrongeſt 
wprefſion. I believe there is no 
peat danger of the two, nations ſoon 
coming very fond of each other. 
The one values itſelf on the kinds 
If merit which are neither eſteemed 
tor wanted by the other. The French 
pul deſpiſe the Engliſh ſolid ſenſe, 
ad independent fpirit, perhaps as 
ſuch as we do their eſprit, graces, 
rements, They muſt diſlike our 
Alen, proud, awkward manner, as 
ich as we do their conceit, vanity, 
manieres avantageuſes, Penvie 
e faire valoir, leur fatuitf, &c, It 
qures ſome time to diſcover, 
woph their politeneſs, how much 
My Gillike us. ah os 
let, if it were not for a war now 
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lating too much. towards theſe our 
agreeable neighbours, and our meet- 
ing them more than half-way. 
Though few of them will probably 
ever have good ſenſe enough to be 
much pleaſed with ours; many of 


us are apt to have good-nature e- 


nough to like both their manner 
and their manners, leur franchiſe, 
leur babil, and many other leſs im- 
portant agreeable nothings about 
them. 
They may hate us, while we de- 
ſpiſe them, and contempt may be 
fall as powerful in its effects as 
hatred. Yet, I believe, we ſhall 
enerally find many more Engliſh 
in France, than French in England. 
Perhaps ſame of us come here in 
order to get rid of our ill- humour, 
or to vent it on them, like thoſe 
who keep an humble dependant to 
ſcold at. Although we may reci- 
procally improve by intercourſe, 
and it might be bette: for mankind 
were nations to mix more with each 
other, yet one would wiſh each to 
retain their native character, that 
national ſtamp which diſcriminates 
it from the reſt, Ir order to this, 
it may be well to dwell on the faults 
we would wiſh to avoid. I ſhall 
therefore go on as at firſt propoſed, 
picking up a few of them en paſſant. 
Though the national or prevailing 
character here, like that of other 


human beings, is mixed, and made © 


up of good, bad, and indifferent 
qualities; yet ſuch parts predomi- 
nate, as make the compoſition of a 
Frenchman very diſtinguiſhable from 
that of any other: - but to know 
him, you muſt live with him; read- 
ing about him is inſufficieat. You 
will find, for example, qu'il ne ſe 
Suffit pas à lui mime, but lives by the 
breath and opinion of others more 


He 


R . 
' 
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He will ſacrifice every other com- 
ſort of life to the ornament of his 
perſon. The lodging of a very fine 
petit maitre here, is often too mean 
and dirty for a taylor's journeyman 
with you. | 

In them, all is borrowed, poſtiche, 
and very little natural; i/s weulent 
toujours repreſenter — their life 1s a 
mere parade. Yet they only copy 
from each other (tres moutonters ), 
while we are always flying off into 
fingularity, hunting after nature or 
reality, but perhaps with leſs ſuc- 
ceſs in our attempts than they in 
theirs. | 5 | 
They ſeem ever changing, but 


are ſtill the ſame. It is only we 


that really change, with all our ap- 
parent ſteadinels and gravity. _- 
The Frenchman, though ſociably 
diſpoſed, with all that enviable 
gaiet de cœur, and affected good- 
neſs and conſideration for others; 
yet as he is not in the habit of do- 
ing any thing eſſential for the pub - 
lic, and but little for his neighbour, 
and it is, perhaps, the lot of that 
kind of vivacity and flow of ſpirits, 
to be capable of but little feeling 
or humanity ; he is probably, on 
the whole, therefore a more ſelfiſh 
being than the /ulky Engliſhman. I 
think I ſee here, in:tances'of the 
ſelfiſh prevailing over the friendly 
qualities, rather more thin with us ; 
the economical, or parſimonious, 
over the generous, — the cruel and 
unfeeling over the humane, —Petour- 
derie over ſentiment, —a falſe taſte; 
or gout poſtiche, over that of nature. 
Beſides particular inſtances, one fees 
it in generals,—as in the ſeverity, 
and negligent compoſition of ſome 
laws, and in the mode of execution: 


Lia the general preference given 


to liferents over any fixed future 


proviſion for poſterity, or relations. ; 
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47 we might infer ſome wan 
of feeling or humanity, fror their 
want of taſte for the ſimple beauy 
of nature and of action; and ve 
may, perceive, in the different de. 
grees of art, 'paſſion, or muſic, that 
they feel nothing, till the expreſlog 


is carried to an outrageous and vil. 


gar extreme, certainly beyond ou 
line of beauty. But they like it, 


and that is a ſhort and ſufficient an. 


ſwer to all our objcRions, It! 
needleſs to diſpute about taſte, 
While they can reliſh only thoſe 
grees of violence and expreſſion 


they may laugh at our criticiſms, 


The degree of expreſſion in 2 


the arts muſt be tempered to thi 


tone ot mind of the ſpectators, mor 
than to the true nature of the pal 
ſion to be expreſſed, In a ſtate of eal 
and tranquillity, a refined audienc 
will not readily admit of the violenc 
of real paſſion, nor of any of its diſtor 
tions, beyond a certain limit of th 
graceful and temperate. This lim 
may be extended, but ſhould re: 
be broken, by previouſly warmingu 
the mind by ſueceſlive or accumula 
ing impreſſions. The French » 
never probably underſtand the n 
tural repoſe' of true and grace 
dignity. © | Ya 
Without the conſlant ſorce ofſo 
foreign aid and intercourſe, natio 
character and taſte muſt perhaps 
nerally revert into ſome conki 
tract or circle. And when natiot 
pride, conteit, and ignorance, 4 
planted, they readily ſpread, * 
tend, like other evils, to perpetu 
_themielyes... 1: : 
Though many of the French 
now liberal, and willing enoug 
get rid of the ſhackles of natio 
Ity in taſte and character; yet, a 
a certain age, it is perhaps 
impracticable with them, than 
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boſe of any other nation, to ſuc- 
ted. Some of them ſatirize and 
tbuſe their ow]n nation, and praiſe 
hers ;—affe&t to extol the the Ita- 
lan ichool in painting and muſic; 
imitate Engliſh manners; and all 
the while remain mere Frenchmen, 
ſa order to change or improve their 
ate, they would have to combat 
may inveterate habits, of which 
they are not aware; and the cauſes 
weir peculiarities they themſelves 
we vaſit to inveſtigate. In ſhort, 
they appear to us a different ſpe- 
cies, une race apart; this they for- 
pet, or never perceive. Their au- 
thors talk of man and woman, and 
fancy they ſpeak generally of the 
whole race, and know not that they 
ſpeak only of French men and wo- 
men; fancying all the world like 
themſelves ; forgetting that French 
uture is not human nature, and that 
ky of their qualities are common 
v the ſpecies. Only a choſen few 
of them ſeem to have any minds, 
the reſt have only /en/es : nor can 1 
yet find any one term in their lan- 
guage to expreſs what I here mean 
by ind, Even their ſenſes appear 
to us defective, or different from 
dus, as if too quick and too weak; 
ltey can perceive only certain things 
ud diſtances : though more Feels, 
ud perhaps ſenſible of ſome things 
wich eſcape us, yet I think we 
ve many perceptions which they 


werlook, or do not reach. Unfit for _ 


editation, in the exerciſe or agita- 
lon of the ſenſes conſiſts their chief 
kppineſs, and particularly in that of 
be light; they are all eyes, and can 
kerifice real comforts to pleaſe that 
le, When that agitation ceaſes, 
Ib rendorment ou s*ennuyent à la mort. 
The numerous clergy and mili- 
Wy form the life. of , ſociety in 
lane, and, together with che la- 


23 
dies, aſſume the direction of every 
thing. The female graces, and fa- 
cility of expreſſion, are as remark- 
able as their influence. I think you 
will find vanity the univerſal, cr 
ruling paſſion here.“ 


Wit, Manners, Character, and J afte of 
' the Spaniards,—From the ſame. 


cc HE Spaniards in general, 
and the Andalufians in par- 
ticular, with imaginations ſo warm 
and fertile, have a powerful taſte 
and diſpoſition for wit, and many 
of both ſexes are great adepts in 
that way : with the molt compoſed 
and ſteady countenance they will 
long keep the table in a roar, and 
are infinitely amuling : but as 1s 
uſual with warm and impetuous 
fancy, there is often a Want of deli- 
cacy, of ſound taſte, and judgment : 
they attemptand reliſh all ſpecies of 
wit, and often prefer the lower aad 
coarfer kinds: but let us beware of 
becoming too difiicult to plcaſe, 
which we Engliſh, I believe, often 
are ; we may refine too much, and 
mult loſe by being too nice and 
ſqueamiſn. A good ſtrong appetite 
will digeſt all natural food; and 
genuine wit, when not too loathſome 
with indecency, flattery, or ſoured 
with ſeverity, ought always to pleaſe, 
Tho? greatly changed and Frenchi- 
fed ſince their Bourbon connection: 
they have not yet loſt al! thoſe en- 
thaſiaftic and romantic notions which 
once diſtinguiſhed and raiſed them, 
however ridiculouſly, above othed 

mortals. In every rank we yet fin 
ſome of thoſe. old and dignified cha- 
racers, with a certain elevation of 
ſoul, and many lofty ideas, though 
accompanied with. what our modern 
c „ 


24 
delicacy may conſider as a ridiculous 
pride. 


Though politically they are now 
of ſmall conſideration, except in 
their own ideas, and but little of 
their former national. greatneſs or 
character may remain, beſides their 
pride, yet individually the country 
ſtill abounds in valuable characters, 
or rather in materials of which ſuch 
characters may be readily formed 
when wanted. We meet with as 
excellent and amiable qualities of 
mind as in the "moſt poliſhed and 
Enlightened nations: this is often, I 
believe, the caſe in rude and miſ- 
governed countries ; virtues ariſe as 
they are wanted, where the ſoil and 
materials are good, and here they 
are excellent. Wiſe nature feems 
ſolicitous in bringing every eondi- 
tion of ſociety nearly to a level of 
happineſs. If you live any time 
among them, you will meet with 
ſouls capable of every virtue, but 
may obſerve how few occaſions or 
motives there are to praQtiſe any, in 
this ſtate of ſociety and government. 
They are obviouſly — 2 for gene- 
roſity, probity, magnanimitv, reſo- 
lution, perſeverance, and ſtill retain 
| certain cool and habitual equani- 
mity of temper and ſound judg- 
ment, which we find in no other 
nation, joined to ſuch warmth of 
' heart and fancy. But, even on this 
foundation, you will too often find a 
ſtructure of vice and ignorance ; 
eſpecially in the lower claſſes, de- 
grees of indolence, idleneſs, male- 
olence, depravity of taſte and diſ- 
Ne which exhibit at once to 
iew the powers of habit and of a 

d government, and the dregs or 
ruins of a moſt reſpectable national 
character. The Spaniards, though 
naturally deep and artful politi- 
cians, have ſtill ſomething ſo nobly 
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frank and honeſt in their diſpoſitin, 
that they are not, I think, in pw. 
portion, politically inſidious or ties. 
cherous, unleſs the French make 
them ſo. Of the modern national 
characters, I am inclined to place 
the Spaniſh and Engliſh, fo nearly 
alike, among the firſt. I beliere 
there 1s likewiſe ſomething rather 
ſuperior ſtill perceptible in the no-. 
dern Roman character, as well as in 
their language and manner; and 
alſo in the Mahinotes, or modem 
Lacedzmonians, and in the Mace. 
donians. 

The manners of the politer ſo- 
cieties here. and of the higher ranks, 
are already too cloſely copied from 
the French, who, you know, are not 
naturally delicate nor fentimental, 
but artificially refined by faſhion, 
By means of the ladies in Spain, 
who readily adopt the liberty o 
French manners, which, engrafted 
on their own, they carry beyond the 
original, this nation will gradually 
be Frenchified, io ſpite of all the 
old Dons and old antipathies. The 
women being, of late, admitted to 
more freedom and ſociety, and ata 
period of looſe manners, retaining 
all their old habits of art and in- 
trigue, the freedom of intercourſe 
between the ſexes will 1 de 
carried farther here than in the 
more poliſhed countries, whoſe vices 
they have acquired, without paſſing 
through the ſame media or degrees 
of civilization and arts of luxury: 
Vice, in various ſhapes, ſeems al- 
ready here to ſtalk forth almoſt 
naked and alone, unreſtrained by 
habits and refinements, which elſe 
where grow up with it. All leads 
to a coarſe and unadorned kind 
materialiſm in pleaſure, to degrees 
of depravity and ſatiety, in which 


they wilt overtake their more 16 
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bed neighbours, who began the beauty in France, we can readily 
ame career ſo long before them, conceive, that Monſieur cannot 
However, the fair ſex, as uſual, are much admire that of this nation; 
Al far more refined and ſentimental nor reliſh or comprehend all the 
than the men, and as they are gaining numerous Spaniſh graces of perſon, 
more influence in ſociety, may re- manner, language, nor the high ex- 
ard or regulate the progreſs of de- preffions of phy ſiognomy, ſo differ. 
pravity, Every ſtranger who ſtays ent from, and [ think far ſuperior 
lag enough to underſtand them, is to, thoſe of his own nation. Among 
ptivated with the ſpirit, grace, the fine faces here, conſiſting of fea- 


00+ 
1s in {nd humour, of their converſation. tures generally large and ſtrongly 
aud voa know ſomething of the roman- expreſſive, he finds nothing like the 


tic force of their paſſions, their little round or rather ſquare face, 
long and inviolable attachments, wich the faub noſe and pigeon's eye, 
ſpecially when heightened by the which is the ſtyle of beauty the moſt 
lificulties of intrigue. Though the common and the moſt eſteemed in 
jealouſy of huſbands ſeems now worn France. 

kt of faſhion, the ſpirit of it is pre- Where we find ſuch fine abilities 
not erred among the lovers, and love and natural good ſenſe, join-d to fo 
þ ſtill an object of the firſt import- much ignorance and talſe taſte, ſuch 
Ince in Spain, Their numerous looſe manners and unreſtrained vices, 
love-ſongs have ſtill many graces, with great inquiſitorial ſeverity in 
nd, though tinged with the hyper- religious obfervances, it is plain, 
bolical falſe taſte of the times, are that the church, their only ſchool, 
len highly expreſſive, refined, and aims not at the improvement of 
nic, | morals or of learning, but at power: 
There are, as elſewhere, more nay, I think the moſt ſuperſtitious 
ces in their ſea-ports and capital nations are the moſt wicked and de- 
ns, than in the reſt of the coun- banched, and we may almoſt mea- | 
ly, where their ancient character ſure their degrees of vice by the ap- 1 
ud diſtinguiſhing manners have not parent ardour of their devotion, it 
het entirely diſappeared; and we There is, perhaps, more probity, © |} 
Eigliſh are generally pleaſed and though leis appearance of religion, 188 
wud to cheriſh and to reliſh ſuch in London, x 4-0 in any other great 1588 
mins, in oppoſition to the French; town in Europe.” 1 
ile they, with a ſneer of con- + 11! 
pt, deſpiſe both the Spaniards ; 11 
u for our bad taſte in not pre- Character of the Portugueſe.— Fron | 


4 1 


ming every thing that is French; Y 98 
al- 2 des, har 2g D. Jommes que des . 7 | _ 
nolt WWwrbares tous les deux. ce EW of the men, though often 1 | 
by BY Theſe two nations are, to be ſure, of a good ſquare make and i oof 
le- oppoſite in almoſt every thing as active appearance, and poſſeſſing qi 
ads Wire could well make ſuch near many other good qualities as men i 
d © gibours, Even the actual ſtate and ſoldiers, are capable of any lf . 
rees BG talte of female beauty is widely great and continued exertions of vl 
uch erent in the two countries. After ſtrength, reſolution, or perſeverance. 11 
e lng the prevalent ſtyle of There is a kind of female vice h 46 
ned we » | | ' | 
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weakneſs, and ſenſibility of charac-- 


ter, which renders them more ſub- 
ject to {ſudden fits of paſſion than to 
ſting habits.-Peculiarly diſpoſed 
io love and devotion ; with more 
ſenſibility than wiſdom ; pocos y lo- 
cas, the Spaniards ſay of them, they 
reſemble the French in many ways, 
and are very different from the Spa- 
niards, I believe we' rather con- 
found theſe. two neighbouring na- 
tions, and fancy a character of both 
which ſuits neither. 

Though the ſame kind of govern- 
ment and religion, a ſimilarity of 
manners. and opinions, may have 
brought them to an apparent re- 
ſemblance in the eyes of ſtrangers ; 


yet on examination, they are obvi- 


ouſly of a different race and cha- 
racter. The Portugueſe is naturally 
the moſt docile and complaiſant of 
all creatures, and the Spaniard the 
moſt obſtinate: the one ſeems to be 
moved by a kind of volatile femi- 
nine ſpirit of ſenſibility, and the 


| ether by one of a nature more maſ- 


culine, ſteady, obdurate, and de- 
termined : the one obſequious, obe- 


dient muy rendido haſta derritirſe ; 


his manner and language the moſt 
feeling and caringſa; generally de- 


. Erous to pleaſe, ready enough to 


learn and receive impreſſions, and 
may be formed to what you defire ; 
though, by turns, equally careleſs 
and indolent, weak, changeable, 
fuperſtitious, he forgets ſooner than 
he had learned. Whereas the Spa- 
niard is ever the ſame proud, obſti- 
nate, lazy, but manly character, and 
will not eaſily receive or follow any 
impreſſions or motives but his own : 
by bis religion and loyalty he has 


been enſlaved, which by any other 
means would have been very diffi- 


cult: with a high. ſenſibility, and a 


determined character, he may be 


led to be vindiQtive and cruel; wig 
ſtrong nerves, aud a perſeveriny 
mind, he may be very fit for a de. 
perate enterpiſe and conqueſt. By 
as ſuch qualities are nbt now the 
chief requiſites in the character d 
a ſoldier, nor ſo well adapted to the 
ready obedience and activity of mo. 
dern diſcipline; I would perhay 


now rather chuſe to recruit in Por. 77 
tugal than in Spain. Indeed, wil */ 
have lately ſeen a great officer, coun; M 
de la Lippe, form a very good littl Pe 
army of theſe people, in leſs tine C* 
than could probably have been done O. 
with the people of almoſt any other . ! 
nation. But they will ſoon loſe thei v0 
beſt, habits and diſcipline, if tl 
leaſt neglected, and will relapſe inu 
their uſual ſloth and indolence, orc 
which there is already too mui . 
appearance: already lulled to ſſe of 
by falſe policy and religion, ever 
thing ſeems now neglected excepW« 
the church: their moſt devout fore [ 
reigns amuſe them with relipiouM nent 
procefſions, with building convent cour: 
and churches ; while the army, Mitte 
garriſons, the navy, are all neglec nan; 
ted, and half the commiſſions le no 
vacant, If ſuch meaſures are con cuen 
tinued, they cannot long be fit n [1 
war, and hence not very long a , nine! 
tion. He o 
In every country ſomething drin 
importance may be learned. beats 
follow the ideas of that great ofic yen 
count de la Lippe, and tee what deen 
did, and intended, for the deſenꝙ be a; 
of this country, would be one üg: 


the fineſt military leſſons you cou te 1 
have. You ſhould ſee Elvas, wh yih 


he fortified, and examine all his e ud! 


cellent ideas of fortification and 4 (nit} 
tillery : his ſafe flanks, patape 
reſources, carriages, modes of c 
nomiſing power and ſpace, of ms 
ing powder; in ſhort, his geg 


les on almoſt every military ſub- 
2: and then his general plans of 
ending this frontier, and of at- 


Du ig Spain.“ 
' the 
er — — — 
) the 3 
ne. inen original Anecdotes of Czar 
hay peter the Great; with a Letter 


of the Czar's, written immediately 
ofter the Battle of Pultowa.—t rom 
M. Stzhlin's original Anecdstes e 
Peter the Great, collected from the 
Converſation of ſeveral Perjons of 
DifinFion at Peterſburgh and 
Moſcow, N. B. At the Conclu- 
ſun of every Anecdote is the Name of 
the Relator of it 190 M. Stæhlin. 


frecdote reſp: ing the Czar's forging 
with his own Hands a Quantity 
of Tron in Bar. 4 


DET ER the Great, deſirous 

of forming uſeful eſtabliſh- 
tents in his dominions, and of en- 
couraging thoſe already exiſting, 
vited the different workſhops and 
nanufaRories with much aſſiduity. 
Among others that he viſited fre- 
quently, were the forges of Muller 
a Ita, on the road to Kalouga, at 
ninety werſts diſtance from Moſcow. 
He once paſſed a whole month there, 
Wing which time, he drank chaly- 
beate waters; and after having gi- 
en due attention to the affairs of 
de ſtate, which he never neglected, 
te amuſed himſelf not only with ſee- 
ng and examining every thing in 
de moſt minute manner, but alſo 
mth putting his hand to the work, 
ud learning the buſineſs of a black- 
ſaith,” He ſucceeded ſo well, that 
dre of the laſt days of this excurſion 
le forged alone "eighteen poods of 
Won (the pood js equal to forty 
Pounds) and put his own particular 
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mark on each har. The boyars and 
other noblemen of his ſuite were 
obliged to blow the bellows, to ſtir 
the fire, to carry coals, and perform 


all the other offices of journeymen 


blackſmiths, 

Some days after, on his return ta 
Moſcow, he went to ſee Verner Mul- 
ler, beſtowed great praiſe on his eſ- 
tabliſument, and aſked him how 
much he gave per pood for iron in 


of bar, furniſhed by a maſter black- 


ſmith. “ Three copecks or an altin,“ 
anſwered Muller. Well then,“ 
ſaid the Czar, „“I have earned 
« eighteen altins, and am come ta 
« be paid.” Muller immediately 
opened his bureau, took out eigh- 
teen ducats, and counting them be- 
fore the prince, Ir is the leaſt,” 
ſaid he,“ that can be given to ſuck 
«© a workman as your majeſty.“? 


But the emperor reſuſed them: 


« Take again your ducats,“ ſaid he, 
** and pay me the uſual price; I 
© have worked no better than ano- 
te ther blackſmith; and this will 
« ſerve to buy me a pair of ſhoes, 
of which J am in great want.” 
At the ſame time his majeſty ſhowed 
him thoſe he wore, which had al- 
ready been ſoled, and ſtood in need of 
another repair. He took the eigh- 
teen altins, went directly to a ſhop, 
bought a pair of ſhoes, and took 
gm pleaſure in ſhqwing them on 

is feet, ſaying to thoſe who, were 
preſent ; I have earned them well, 


«« by the ſweat of my brow, wick 


« hammer and anvil.” 

One of theſe bars of iron forged 
by Peter the Great, and authenti- 
cated by his mark, is ſtill to be ſeen 
at Iſtia, in the ſame farge of Mul- 
ler. Another, forged alſo with his 
own hand, is ſhown in the cabinet 
of the Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
terſburgh : but this latter was forged 

| -- (at 


— 
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at à later period at Olonetz, on the 
lake of Ladopa. 

Peter Muller, fon of the above- 
mentioned maſter blackſmith. 


A feriking Example of the Severity 
with which the Czar adminiſtered 
Juſtice in criminal Caſes. 


The ſage legiſlator of Ruſſia, al- 
ways ſhowed by his own example, 
the rigour with which the Jaws 

mould be obſerved. He was inexo- 
Table in criminal matters, eſpecially 

when the offence bore any marks 
of premeditated malice. Whoever 
committed a murder had no pardon 
to hope for: the Czar uſed to fay ; 
—-** Blood that has been ſpilt cries 
« out for vengeance, and a murder 
*« that goes unpuniſhed is a wound 
given to the ſtare.” 

Miſs Hamilton, maid of honour 
to the empreſs, was much addicted 
to gallantry, and delivered herſelf of 
two children, with ſo much ſecreſy, 


as to eſcape ſuſpicion of any one at 


court. But the ſame thing happen- 
ing a third time, brought her to the 
ſcaffold. 

The dead child was found, and 

all the circumſtances bore witneſs 
againſt her. She was taken into 
cuſtody by order of the Czar, and 
confeſſed in priſon, that this was the 
third child ſhe had murdered. Sen- 


tence of death was pronounced on 


ber, and confirmed by the emperor, 
contrary to her expectation; for the 
eat number of ſolicitations in her 


"favour, and the friendſhip with 


which he had always honoured her, 
ſo far even as to raiſe ſuſpicions of 
amorous motives, made her hope for 
pardon. All, however, was ineffec- 
tual ; Peter, determined to keep up 
in his dominions the reſpect due to 
laws both haman and divine, 
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On the day of execution, the gf. 
fender appeared dreſſed in a whin 
filk gown, trimmed with black rib, 
bons, and was conducted to jhs 
ſcaffold. The emperor came thi. 
ther, took leave of her, and yay 
her a kiſs :—© I cannot,” (aid he, 
«« violate the laws to ſave your life, 
Support your puniſhment with 
«« courage, and, in the hope that 
«© God may forgive you your fins, 
“ addreſs your prayers to him with a 


« heart full of faith and contricion,” P® * 
Miſs Hamilton kneeled down, and |" © 
prayed, and the Czar having turned Al 
alide, ſhe was beheaded. üer, 
Vœtius, cabinet maker a e 
court, preſent at the execu- Ades 
on. went: 
— —— conce 
SE, WE: the Leg nean 
Peter the Great declares that h: tut At 
the” Czar lwan Waſſilowiiſch II. eld 
for a Model in the Art of Covern- ey, 
ment. | wg ü 
1. is well known that the C 
Iwan Waſſilowitſch II. is generally 15 
repreſented as a cruel tyrant, and 1 | 
that the world unjuſtly adds theſe 1 
odious titles to his name. Peter the WW" 
Great formed a very different judg- 1 
ment of this prince. Hs often ſaid , 
in converſation that he deſerved the g f 
name of Great, and brought proofs 4 F 
in ſupport ot his aſſertion. He one Wl.” 
day avowed this opinion publicly, . . 
on an occaſion I am going to 1e- . 7 
late. a 
At the illumination of the city of. 4 
Moſcow, on account of the _ with WW. . 
Sweden in 1721, the Duke of Hol · . © 
ſtein, afterwards the Czar's ſon- in. * 
law, erected a triumphal arch 0 a 
coloured lamps before his palace. * 
On one ſide Peter the. Great vas. r 
ſeen in a car, and on the other the . 8 
Emperor Iwan Waſſilowitſch, who 1 5 


formed the vaſt empire of Ruſſia " 


— of ſmall principalities, 


1 4 repreſented with a ſhield em- 

by 1z0ned with the arms of the petty 

Y -:c2s he had ſubdued, Peter the 
e 


eat had Alſo a ſhield, ornamented 
ih thoſe of the provinces he had 
poquered. 

This idea did not pleaſe every 
dy. Many people ſaid it was an 
gregious blunder to couple a prince, 
nlidered as a barbarous tyrant, 
th an emperor to whom the ſenate 
bd decreed the title of father of 
his country. Peter walking that 
mening. to enjoy the fight of the 
liferent illuminations, when he 
ame to the Duke's reſidence, exa- 
nined attentively the two compart- 
nents of the triumphal arch, and 
conceived at once the ſenſe that was 
neant to be conveyed. 

At the ſame inſtant the Duke of 
Hiltein advanced co ſalute his ma- 
jefty, and to thank him for honour- 
ug that quarter of the town with 
bis preſence, He alſo. apologized 


Aly for having done no berter, which he 
and ibuted to the ſhort notice given, 
oſs und the want of painters. The Czar, 
the obo was pleaſed with the tranſparent 
dg. purtings, embraced the duke, and 
dad him in the hearing of every bo- 
the % preſent, that he had ſeen nothing 


b hippily invented or fo well exe- 
tued in Moſcow, ** The ideas of 
* your highneſs“ ſaid he, “ cor- 
* reſpond wonderfully with mine. 
This prince was my forerunner 
* and model, I have always en- 
" deavoured to imitate his bravery, 
"and the wiſdom of his govern- 
* ment, but 1 am far from being 
* bis equal. He can be called a 
" tyrant by none but men of weak 


he WY © <icumſtances he was in, the na- 
ho WY don he governed, nor the great- 
ut * eſs of his abilities.” 

of 1 | 


minds, who neither know the 
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He then went into the Duke's 
houie, ſpoke a long while on this ſub- 
ject, and after drinking a chearful 
glaſs, retired, 

Count Brummer, lord marſhal 
to the great duke, and then 
at Moſcow with the duke of 
Holſtein. 


Inſtrufions of Peter the Great to his 
Enveys in foreign Courts. 


After the peace of 1721, which 
terminated the war between Ruſſia 
and Sweden, it became neceſſary 
for the Czar to ſend n miniſter to 
Stockholm. He choſe for this em- 
ployment Michaila Petrowitſch Beſ- 
touſcheff, afterwards count and lord 
marſhal of the court, in the reign - 
of the empreſs Elizabeth, and or- 
dered him to come at four o'clock 
in the morning to receive his laſt in- 
ſtructions. He was likewiſe ordered 
to apply to Andrew Iwanowitſch 
Oſtermann for thoſe of the council 
of ſtate, to bring them with him at 
his return, and above all not to for- 
get his tablets, 

M. Beſtouſcheff, on his return 
from court, went directly to Mr. 
Oſtermann, to communicate to him 
the emperor's orders. That gen- 
tleman gave him his inſtructions, 
which they peruſed together, article 
by article. As it way already ten 
o'clock, Oſtermann told Mr. ' Beſ- 
touſcheff, that it wag not worth 
while. to go to bed, as they,were to 
wait on the emperor at tour in the 
morning. . | 

They therefore joined a party of 
their friends, ſupped, and paſſed the 
reſt of the night with great gaiety. 


At half paſt three they repaired to 


the Czar's antichamber, where they 

found nobody but the dentchtſchi 

in waiting, who told them that the. 
Cxar 


- 
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Prince Jacob Feodowitſch Dolgo- 
oukow*, one of the principal ſena- 
tors, and a man in whom the Czar 
repoſed much confidence, was not 

reſent when the ordinance was re- 
giltered, being employed that day 
on other buſineſs of the fate. 

The following day the ſenate aſ- 
ſembled, and was proceeding to the 
publication of the edi, when Dol- 
goroukow, who was ignorant of what 
had paſſed, made inquiry, into the 
matter. The regiſters were pre- 
ſented to him, and he found therein 
2n order to {end the peaſants of the 


governments of Novogorod and Pe- 


terſburgh to dig the canal of La- 
doga,—** No,“ cried he, this is 
« not poſſible ; repreſentations mult 
de made to the emperor, or theſe 
* provinces, which have already 
« ſuffered ſo much, will be ruined 
« without reſource.”'—After ſaying 
this, Dolgoroukow, tranſported by 
his zeal for the poor peaſants, pre- 
pared to tear the ordinance. It was 
repreſented to him in vain, that it 
was too late to make any oppoſition, 
or to propoſe modifications, as the 
emperor had already ſigned it. Not- 
vithitanding theſe reaſons, his pa- 
totiſm got the better of his pru- 
dence, and he tore the edict, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the ſenate. 
The whole aſſembly roſe full of 
darm, and aſked him if he knew 
vhat he had done, what he expoſed 
inſelf to, and the misfortunes that 
ireatened him? Yes,” anſwer- 


«he, © and I will anſwer far it 
* This Prince Dolgoroukow is the 


« before God, the emperor, and 
c my country.” 

At this moment the Czar made 
his appearance. Surpriſed at the 
exclamations he had heard, and to 
ſee the whole ſenate ſtanding, he 
aſked what all this ſignified ? —<The 
attorney general trembled white he 
told him that the ordinance he had 
ſigned the day before had been torm 
to pieces by Dolgoroukow,-Peter 
turned to Dolgoroukow, and aſked 
him,. with much warmth, what had 
induced him to oppoſe his authority 
in ſo unheard- of a manner ?—*< My 
„ zeal for your honour, and the 
* good of your ſubjects, anſwered 
the intrepid ſenator. ** Do not be 
« angry, Peter Alexiewitſch, that 
1% I have too much confidence in 
«« your wiſdoin to think you wiſh, 
like Charles the Twelfth, to deſo- 
te late your country. Your ordi- 
«© nance is inconſiderate, and you 
«© have not reflected on the ſitua- 

tion of the two governments it 

regards. Do you not know that 
they have ſuffered more in the 
war than all the provinces of 
your empire together; that many 
of their inhabitants have periſh- 
ed; and are you unacquainted 
with the preſent miſerable ſtate 
« of the people? What is there to 
«© hinder your taking a {mall num- 
« ber of men from each province 


«« to dig this canal, which is cer- 
«« tainly neceſſary ? The other pro- 
« vinces are more populous than 


«« the two in queſtion, and can ea- 


fame who ſtudied the profeſſion cf arms 


wth the Czar in his youth, and who bore away the palm from his fellow pupil on 
eral occaſions. He was made priſoner in 1700, at the unfortunate affair of 
Nava, and was ſent to Sweden; but he found means to eſcape, and returned fate 


0 his maſter, 


He is alſo the fame, who prevailed on the Czar to leave the alarming ſa- 
— in which his grief made him fo obſtinately remain, on the death of 


9 
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, fily furniſh you with labourers, 
Vor at leaſt without ſuffering the 
fame difficulties as the provinces 
% of Novogorod and Peterſburgh 
alone. "Befides, have you not 
«« Swediſh priſoners enow toemploy, 
** without opprefling your ſubjects 
% with works like theſe ?”” | 
The Czar liſtened to this remon- 
ſtrance with -=_m tranquillity, and, 
convinced of its propriety, turned 
towards the other ſenators—** Let 


* the publication of the ukaſe be 


* ſuſpended,” ſaid he: 1 will 
4 conſider farther of this matter, 
« and let you know my inten- 


% tions. — Here the affair drop. 


Peter took other means to cut the 
canal of Ladoga, and, without 


doubt, following the idea of Dolgo- 


roukow, ordered ſome thouſands of 
Swediſh priſoners to work there, al- 
moſt all of whom periſhed in that la- 
borious and unhealthy, employment. 

Mr. Reiſter, counſellor for the 


mines, then at Peterſburgh, - 


The Secret divulged. 


Peter, after having brought the 
Swediſh war to a glorious conclu- 
fion, determined to avail himſelf of 
the troubles in Perſia, and to march 
againſt the Sophy. He diſcovered 
his defign to none but the empreſs, 
and his favourite Menchicoff, with 


whom he was quite alone.—““ I 


« have entruſted my ſecret,” ſaid 
he, ** to none but you, and forbid 

% you to ſpeak of it to any one.“ 
me days after, being alone with 
one of his dentchtſchicks, and me- 
ditating on the means of executing 
his great deſigns with ſucceſs, he aſſc- 
editthere were any news?: None, 
* Sire, except that we are going to 
% march againſt the Perſians,” 


\ 
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What!“ replied the empery, 
with ſurpiſe : ** march againſt the 
« Perſians 1 Tell me immediate} 
«« from whom yoo had that fal. 
% ſity !?—** From the empreſs 
«« parrot, Sire: I heard it yeſter. 
«« day, while 1 was in the anticham- 
«© ber, repeat ſeveral times, I 
« Perf padiom, We will march into 
« Perkfia.” 

Peter ſent immediately for Prince 
Menchicoff to attend him to the 
apartment of the empreſs, and told 
them both, that, as the ſecret he 
had entruſted to them was divulged, 


nur 
ace, C 


hy gr 


be infiſted on knowing to whom they be 
had mentioned it. Catherine audience 


The d 
t for | 
olab 
ght 
nolet 
p, anc 


Menchicoff proteſted they had not 
opened their mouths on the ſubjeR, 
The Czar, convinced of their inno- 
cence, turned towards the parrot 
40 ”” ſaid be, is the traitor: 


te to 
«« frequently ſaid, Ve will march 
« into Perfia, and the rogue has re 
« membered and repeated it. You 
««. muſt remove him from you 
% apartment,“ added he to the em 
preſs, laughing ; ** for it is ne 
1 ceſſaty that we ſhould be on our 
«« guard both againſt traitors anc 
£6 bhlers. 


Count Iwan Gregorowitſch net 1 
Tchernitſchoff. wy, | 

| doure 

Weakneſs and Generofity of Peter ton; R 
, ©, oat K 

The Czar had the weakneſs ici ht 
dent almoſt ta every hero: he wa ellc 
flionately fond of the fair ſe Nen 
Being one day at dinner at à n. 
reign merchant's, whoſe daughter a 
was very beautiful, he ſell violent 0 
in love, and preſſed her to mak e . 
a return to bis paſſion. But A dot 
young lady, as virtuous as beautif oy 


firml 
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ply refuſed the moſt ſeducing of- 
u and, dreading his ſolicitations, 
red to leave Moſcow by night, 
hout acquainting her parents. 
king ſome proviſions and a little 
ey with her, ſhe travelled ſeve- 
Iniles on foot, and at laſt reached 
wall village, the abode of her 
She diſcovered herſelf to 
r fofter ſiſter, whom ſhe informed 
er intention to remain concealed. 
nurſe's huſband, a carpenter by 
ule, conducted her to a neigh- 
ing wood, where, on a little 
ig ground, ſurrounded by a mo- 
„ he haſtily built a hut for her 
dence, | 
The day after her flight the Czar 
t for her parents, who were in- 
olable for her loſs. He at firſt 
ght it a concerted ſcheme ; but 
nolenceof their grief undecezyed 
„ and he promiſed a large re- 
dd to any one who ſhould diſco- 
the fugitive : all ſearch, how- 
vas vain, and her parents went 
pmourning, | 
d year after, an accident a little 
ummon occaſioned her diſcovery. 
wonel, who was abſent from his 
ment on leave, made his way 
dihe midſt of the wood in pur- 
lot game, came to the moraſs, 
met the lady. Struck by her 
ity, he became immediately 
noured of her, and, after a few 
Mons, found that ſhe was the 
i whoſe loſs had made fo much 
He conſoled het by telling 
lat the Czar's heart was en- 
(elſewhere ; offered to wait on 
rents, and concert with them 
deins of taking her from her 
W abode. She conſented to 
Fpolal, and accepted his aſ- 
r with gratitude, that led the 
b ſofter * Her pa- 
> Vverjo at finding their 
i, ks " 1 
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daughter, determined to apply to 
Mrs. Catherine; for this was the 
name then given to the celebrated 
woman" whom Peter afterwards 
placed upon his throne. 

Catherine ſpoke to the Czar, and 
repreſented, in ſuch lively colours, 
all that a delicate girl muſt have 
ſuffered, ſhut up for a whole year in 
a hut in the midft of a morals, that 
he was much affected, reproached 
himſelf ſeverely wich the pain he 
had given her, and determined to 
make her amends. He deſired to 
ſee her, her patents, and deliverer 3 
to the latter of whom he preſented 
her—** Receive from my hand, 
ſaid he, the moſt amiable and 
« virtuous of women: I ſettle upon 
© her and her heirs three chouſand 
«« roubles a year.“ 

This reſpectable woman went of- 
ten to court in full poſſeſſion of his 
favour, and the veneration of the 
public.—** I have the ſtory from 
% her own mouth,” ſays the cheva- 


lier Bruce, from whoſe memoirs it 
is borrowed, : 


\ 


* 


* * ͤ——ü— — u 


Letter of Peter the Great, auritten 
on the field of battle at Pultowa 
the 27th of June, 1709, at nine 
o'clock in the evening, to Admiral 
Feodor Matweitſch Apraxin. 


This is to inform you, that, by 
God's bleſſing and the bravery of 
my troops, I have juſt obtained a 
complete and unexpected vict 
without much effuſion of blood. Theſe 
are the particulars of the action. 
This morning the enemy's ca- 
valry and infantry attacked my ca- 
valry, which gave way with confi» 
derable loſs, after a brave reſiſt - 


ance. 


D 
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The enemy then formed them- © JOSEPH Baretti was a n; 
ſelves in line of battle exactly op- of Piedmont, with little ; 
poſite our camp. I drew immedi- trimony, except his education, 
ately our infantry out of the en- his education he was indehted 
trenchments to oppoſe the Swedes, his knowledge of the Latin langu 
and placed our cavalry on the two To his own induſtry, for the acg 
wings. . fition of French, Engliſh, Spa 

The enemy, on ſeeing this, made and 1 Greek he waz 
a movement to attack us. Our acquainted with, and was ne 
troops advanced to meet them, and aſhamed toconfeſs and lamentit; 
received them in ſuch a manner, is it improbable, but that the f. 
that the enemy deſerted the field of lity he naturally experienced in 
battle after little or no reſiſtance, quiring modern languages, ad 
leaving us in poſſeſſion of a number diſguſt to the difficulty of makin 
of cannon, colours, and ſtandards. proficiency in Greek. In the! 
Field-marſhal general Reinſchild, guages he did poſſeſs, his knowle: 

enerals Schlippenbach, Stackel- was not merely ſuperficial or co 
rg, Hamilton, and Roſen, are quial, but accurate and critical ft; 
among the priſoners ; as are alſo great degree; and though his ce 
count Piper, prime miniſter, ſecre- trymen have fometimes denied 
taries [merlin and Cederheilm, and the credit of poſſeſſing the Tu 
ſeveral thouſand officers and ſoldiers. purity in his Italian writings, er lat 
I will ſend you in alittle time a failed poſſibly in thoſe little nice 
more circumſtantial account; at of the dialect, which none but a iftr t 
preſent I am too buly to ſatisfy your tive can diſcover ; and certain i 
curiofity entirely. In few words, that he had laboured ſo earneſt| ures 
the.enemy's army has met with the attain that excellence, as total ſolon 
fate of Phaeton, I can give you negle& the Piedmonteſe, and WF inve 
no account of the king, not know- come incapable of converſing i afl 
ing whether he be in the number of with fluency and propriety. ene 
the living, or gone to ſleep with no ſmall teſtimony of his induſtrcondu 
his fathers. I have ſent prince Ga- abilities, that he was a publiſhe 
litzin and Bawer with part of the the Italian, French, and Eu veſen 
cavalry in purſuit of the runaways. languages. Of his proficiencunt 
I congratelate you on this good Engliſh, we are the belt judges ; Wy 
news, and beg all the magiſtrates if we ſay that he failed inthe n 
and officers of my empire to con- ner, rather than the language need 
ſider it as a happy omen. | phraſe of our beſt writers, we ihn 
- PETER. ſtill leave him the merit of Den, 

P. S. Thank God the foundations able to amuſe, delight, and ini id 
of Peterſburgh are firmly laid. —a merit, perhaps, none will ile 

Tranſlated from the original him who have read his © Trad ir 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


in the Ruſſian tongue by Ja- in Spain,” or his“ Remarks gro 
: cob Stæhlin. «« Mr. Sam. Sharpe's Letters tit 
| « Ttaly,” His © Travels in Sinan 


3 9 is the work by which his t o Writ 
Character of - Joſeph Baretti, E/7.— would wiſh him to be rememvqy"iiciſ 
Extracted from the Gentleman's and, as he received 5ool. fo | The 
Magaaine fer 1789. work from the bookſellers, u e: 


we been a leſſon to teach him, 
hat, where profit was moſt attain- 
le, it was moſt creditable likewiſe, 
(dought to have deterred him from 
bamencing that ſtyle of invective 
u which he was ever a loſer. Large 
lies, however, like this, were 
x the produce of every day. We 
wht not to be ſurpriſed, therefore, 
xe find Baretti engaged in the 
mbler offices which almoſt every 
2 muſt ſubmit to who has no pro- 
fon but his pen. It was want 
at compelled him to be a correc- 
of the preſs for Spaniſh or Ita- 
n works, to frame dialogues for 
Intion in thoſe languages, or 
pile dictionaries in the ſervice 
bookſellers, in order to find the 
ans of a regular ſupport. The 
ter labours of his life, which claim 
title of originality, were, A 
ter to M. de Voltaire,” in 
ach, treating very freely his 
Kures upon Shakſpeare — his 
Tolondron,” in Engliſh, a ſe- 


and WF inveftive againſt Mr. Bowle, 
ng nf -eoflator of « Don Quixote,” — 
. bene remarks, in Italian, upon 


wnduct of the Biſhop of Piſtoia, 
s ſuppoſed to be inſtigated by 
reſent Duke of Tuſcany to pre- 
the minds of his ſubjects for 


; W"ng off the ſpiritual tyranny of 
the u Of the firſt of theſe works 
uage WE deed be ſaid to recommend it 
we emen, when they are told it 


leſence of Shakſpeare, the god 
wr idolatry, But it is in reali- 
ible work, combating the vo- 
ud impetuous Frenchman on 
grounds, and proving, to a 
ration, that, though ignorant 
hand Italjan, he had, without 
written in the one language, 
Miciſed the authors 
\ The „ Tolondron?” contains 


i of the groſſeſt abuſe, upon 
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Mr. Bowle, which nothing could 
juſtify, unleſs Mr. Bowle was the au- 
thor of the publications in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, imputing the 
crime of murder to a man aſſaulted 
by pickpockets in the ſtreets of Lon- 
don. Baretti certainly thought Mr. 
Bowle the author of thoſe charges, 
and took therefore this ſevere,though 
perhaps unwarrantable, mode of re- 
taliation. It is not even good of its 
kind, but muſt appear far more re- 
ptehenſible to thoſe who are not a- 
ware of the provocation. The pub- 
lication in Italian relating to the 


Biſhop of Piſtoia, the writer of this 


account never ſaw, and can there- 
fore paſs no judgment upon it. 
Having faid this of his writings, it 
may be neceſſary to add ſomethin 
of his fortunds. He has himſelf 
been heard to ſay, that he was in- 
duced to come to England firſt, about 
ſix and thirty years ago, by an Iriſh 
nobleman (Lord Charlemont, it is 
ſuppoſed) to whom he had had the 
opportunity of ſhewing ſome civili- 
ties in Italy. What were the proſ- 
pects held out to him are not ſo evi- 
dent; but certain it is, from his 
firſt ſetting foot on Engliſh ground 
(though he has been reproached with 
not loving the Engliſtr nation) his 
attachment to the country and peo- 
ple was fixed, and incapable of di- 
minution. It was after this firft 
arrival that he returned to Italy, 
and commenced the publication of 
his „ Frufta Literaria, which 
brought him in a conſiderable pro- 
fit, but raiſed ſuch a flame in Ve- 
nice, as to make his ſtay in that 
country at leaſt diſagreeable, if not. 
dangerous. With the profits of this 
work, and with unabated love to 
England, he returned to this coun- 
try, and had the addreſs or good 
fortune to introduce himſelf to the 
D 2 acquaintance 
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acquaintance of Dr. P *, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Garrick, Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, and moſt of thoſe who 
were diſtinguiſhed for their talents 
or profeſſional abilities in the metro- 

lis. How he ſupported himſelf 


efore he was maſter of the Engliſh 


language is uncertain ; but his ſpi- 
rit and moderation were ſuch, that 
he was under pecuniary obligations 


to very few of his acquaintance, 


that he ſought the aſſiſtance of no 
one by ſervility, and, when he re- 
ceived it, was in that abſolute diſ- 
treſs which his friends could not fail 
to Giſcover, and which they were 
ever more ready to afford than he 
to accept. It was not diſtreſs that 
compelled him to take refuge in the 
hoſpitality of Mr. Thrale (as has 
been ſuggeſted) : he und lately re- 
ceived 500 l. for his © Spaniſh 
Travels, but was induced by Dr. 
Johnſon (contrary to his own deter- 
mination, of never becoming a 
teacher of languages) to undertake 
the inſtruction of Mr. Thrale's 


daughters in Italian. He was ei- 


ther nine or eleven years almoſt en- 
tirely in that family, though he till 
rented a lodging in town ; during 
which period he expended his own 

ool. and received, in return for his 
inſtruction, the participation of a 
good table, and 1501. by way of 


preſents +. WE TY 
The cauſe of mutual diſguſt, which 
took place between Mrs. Piozzi and 


Baretti, is before the public, in the 
letters addreſſed to that lady in the 
European Magazine; the invective 


contained in thoſe letters is not tg 
be juſtified, and the puerility which 
ſometimes preſents itſelf, in the 
midſt of the ſevereſt reproaches, is 
a confirmation of what has beey 
already advanced, that though Ba 
retti had obtained the idiom of ou 
language to a ſufficient degree of 
correctneſs, he had not acquired 
the manner of our: beſt writers 
he was told this by a friend, whole 
opinion he aſked upon the publi 
cation of the firſt letter, who add 
ed, that he would never read 
ſecond if written in the ſame ſtyle 
Baretti received the reproof with... 
8 but his mind was tc 
ar engaged to alter his plan.— 
greateſt want he ever experience 
was probably the immediate mont 
after the rupture with Mr. Thrale 
family. Like a true author, he h- 

rown indolent under the ſeductin 
influence of luxury: his own 500 


; 55 
licati 
pproa 
2 


was expended—his mind long d. * 
verted from labour his pen 1o indu, 
unemployed. The correction of tſp... 

refs became his reſource, and t . 
Loſpitality of his friends one of (Bi: an. 


t, at 
ente. 


means of ſupporting life ; theſe r 
ſources is, a, he wanted! 
tle, but that little was not in 
power to obtain; and the ext 
mity of diſtreſs came upon him en it d 
faſt ſoon afterwards, that, if! 
Cator had not ſtepped forward 
aſſiſt him, he muſt, in all proba 
lity, have ſunk under the burdg, 
There is reaſon to ſuppoſe that Mu: .. 
gentleman, who was. one of 
Thrale's executors, had commen 


Dr. Johnſon's letters to Mr. Baretti, when abroad in 1761 (now extant). he | 


of the moſt friendly kind. 


I Ina letter from Dr. Johnſon to Mr. Boſwell, is the following 2 
lative to Mr, Baretti's quitting Mr. Thrale. “ Baretti went away from 
K Azul or ill nature, without taking any leave. 
6, well if he finds in any other place as good an habitation, and as many con, 
4 ences. He has got 25 guineas by tranſlating Sir Joſhua's diſcourſes — — 
&« and Mr. Thrale gave him 100 in the ſpring, ſo that he is yet in no diffcu 


of 


& in ſome whimſical 


acquaint 


equeintance with him at Streatham, 
2nd it is no ſmall teſtimony to Ba- 
eecti's conduct, that it met with ap- 
probation from the moſt confiden- 
tal friend of the family. Mr. 
(ator, in ſerving Baretti, cloathed 
the naked, fed the hungry, and re- 
ſeved the neceſſitous; not content 
ith this, he endeavoured to pre- 
vent the return of his calamities, 
ud, by his powerful recommenda- 
tion to Lord Hawkeſbury, obtained 
forhim a penſion of 3 pounds 
z year. This eſſential ſervice to 
Biretti was accompliſhed in the lat- 
rr part of Lord North's adminiſtra- 
bon; and let this humble tribute 
fpratitude be returned to his Lord- 
hp, and thoſe concerned in the ap- 
cation, for preventing a foreigner, 
proaching to his ſeventieth year, 
bn periſhing by want. All his 
pn ſchemes for averting this evil 
d failed: among theſe, was that 
Linducing Mr. Philidore to ſet the 
umen Seculare of Horace to mu- 
t it was Baretti's hope to bring 
Ws annually before the public in 
t, and ſhare the profit; it was 
ented one ſeaſon at Free-Maſons 
U, and ſuppoſed to be ſucceſsful ; 
the profits ariſing to Baretti 
a it did not pay for the cloaths 
made up for his appearance. 
ſer the important buſineſs of the 
Mon was ſettled, he became an 
jendent, and indeed a happy 
u; his time, for great part of t 

a, was divided between Mr. Ca- 
it Beckenham, and Mr. Gau- 
| Way-Hall; he had in both 
* what he peculiarly wiſhed, 
Portunity of mixing in com- 
þ and his ceconomy rendered 
aon the means of ſupport for 
*ander of the year almoſt to 
Nent of his wiſhes. Some 


CHARACTERS. 


Tunents at the cloſe of his 
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life poſſibly advanced his departure 
from the ſituation of public affairs; 
his penſion was nearly three quar- 
ters in arrear: the Italian Diction- 
ary, which was reforming for the 
bookſellers, and for which he was ta 
receive 1001. did not become pro- 
ductive ſo ſoon as he expected it; 
Mr. Gaulor and Mr. Cator both 
ſtepped in to his relief, by divining 
his diſtreſs; ſtill, however, he felt 
it ſo pungently, and magniked the 
weight.of his debts ſo much to his 
imagination, that vexation produced 
the gout in his ſtomach, Has per- 
verſeneſs in ſickneſs was well known 
to all his friends, and, having con- 
ceived that ice or cold water was a 
ſovereign remedy in all diſeaſes, he 
perſiſted in taking great draughts of 
the latter, till all medical aſſiſtance 
was in vain, The family in which 
he lodged, and where he was re- 
garded as a friend or parent, were 
convinced he was ſinking rather un- 


der diſtreſs than diſeaſe: in this ex- 


tremity a friend undertook to apply 
for the 50 l. ſtill remaining due on 
account of the Dictionary. Mr. 
Cadell, upon the firſt application, 
liberally undertook to procure the 
payment of it, ** I went back to 
« him,“ (faid his friend, theſe were 
his own words) 1 told him 
© to be comforted, for the money 
«« ſhould be paid him the next morn- 
« ing.” He preſſed my hand with 
the cold ſweat of death upon his 
% My dear friend,“ {aid he, 
I thank you for your kind offices, 
* but it is now too late.“ He 
ſpoke but little after this, except to 
accuſe himſelf for having taught 
young people to think lightly of 
medical knywledge, and — 
that by his contempt of it he ha 
been the cauſe of his own death, 
He died that evening, in the — 
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firſt year of his age; the 50 l. was 


paid the next morning. His fune- 
ral was attended by a few friends, 
and ſome members of the Royal 
Academy, to which he was ſecretary 
for foreign correſpondence (a place 
without profit), and he was com- 
mitted to the earth in the upper 
burying-ground of Mary le Bone 
2 It is but juſtice to add, that 
y means of the gol. juſt mentioned, 
and the arrears of his penſion, every 
debt he had is covered, and that he 
died without a claim upon him more 
than he was able to diſcharge if he 
had lived. After the account here 
given of Baretti, a character of him 
may appear ſuperfluous; but, as 
every author, while living, hopes for 
a friend to perform that office rather 
than an enemy, let friendſhip be an 
excuſe for the following ſketch. 

The perſon of Baretti was ath- 
letic, his countenance by no means 
attractive, his manners apparently 
rough, but not unſoeial; his eye, 
when he was inclined to pleaſe, or 
be pleaſed, when he was converſing 
with-young people, and eſpecially 
young women, chearful and en- 
gaping ; he was fond of converſing 
with them, and his - converſation 
almoſt conſtantly turned upon ſub- 
jects of ĩaſtruction: he had the art 
of drawing them into correſpond- 
ence, and wiſhed by theſe means to 
give them the power of expreſſion 
and facility of language, while he 
bimſelf conveyed to them leſſons on 
the conduct of life; and the beſt 
anſwer that can be given to all thoſe 
accounts, which have repreſented 
him as a man of a brutal and fero- 
cious . temper, is the attachment 
which many of his young friends 
felt while he was living, and pre- 
ſerve to his memory now he 1s no 
more. He was not impatient of 
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tempt was implied, but alive i; 


contradiction, unleſs where con 


every feeling where he thought him 
ſelf traduced, or his conduct in 
peached. His 'Tolondron, and let 
ters to Mrs. Piozzi, beſpeak thi 
temper; and, as invective alway 
finds its way to notice more readi}y 
than other ſubjects, it is not to be 


wondered at, if theſe have left mor * 
impreſſion on the public than kill, 
other works. But let it be remen Ip. 
bered, that in both inſtances he va nd 
attacked. Mr. Bowle treated hin. 
(or was believed to treat him) as WM), 
murderer; Mrs. Piozzi, as a mall; | 
of an unfeeling and ungratefi bon. 
heart; he ſuffered by his irritabilit ligh 
on theſe and other occaſions. HM 
letter to Voltaire produced him nu 
thing but a few copies to give to Mig! 
friends; his Tolondron never ſold been 
his letters in the European Magi tren 
zine he gave to the _ eo v 
every other intercourſe with U beet 


world, he was ſocial, eaſy, and cot 
verſible ; his talents were neithe 
great or ſplendid ; but his kno 
ledge of mankind was extenſive 
and his acquaintance with books 
all the Reps man languages which: 
valuable, except the German, 
univerſal. His conduct in evel 
family where he became an inmat 
was correct and irreproachable 
neither prying, nor inquiſitive, I 
intermeddling; but affable to t 
inferiors, and conciliatory betwel 
the principals; in others, which 
viſited only, he was neither 1nt! 
five nor unwelcome ; ever read) 
accept an invitation when 1t | 
cordial, and never ſeeking it wit 
it was cold and affected. His l 
to the Engliſh nation was ſince 
and unbounded. He might *. 
lived in want at home, probably 
much as he experienced in Egli 
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bat, if his converſation may be de- 
pended on, he preferred his humble 
nion here, to double the amount 
in his own country. His aſſiſtance 
every Engliſhman who wiſhed to 
jſt Italy, his readineſs to give or 
-ocure recommendations was con- 
kunt, and many have received ci- 
vilities and attentions from his fa- 
nily, who were unconſcious that 
requeſts for that purpoſe had been 
tranſmitted. His friendſhip with 
Dr. Johnſon was unbroken for five 
ud twenty years; the coolneſs which 
ole juſt before the Doctor's death, 
te has ſtated with great ſimplicity 
in his Tolondron. It is an addi- 
tional proof of his impatience under 
light or contempt ; but his reve- 


rence of the abilities and. worth of 


his friend was unimpaired to the 
af moment of his life. They had 
been friends in diſtreſs; and one 


trening, when they had agreed to 


go to the tavern, a foreigner in the 
beets, by a ſpecious tale of diſtreſs, 
emptied the Doctor's purſe of the 
al half guinea it contained ; they 
wok their ſupper, however, as they 
kad agreed, but when the reckoning 
ume, what was the Doctor's ſur- 
pnze upon his recollecting that his 
parle was totally exhauſted ! Baretti 
ud fortunately enough to anſwer 
e demand, and has often declared 

t it was impoſſible for him not to 
rerence a man who could give 
Way all that he was worth, without 

ollefting his own diſtreſs.— In 
point of morals, Baretti was irre- 
achable; in regard to faith, he 
a rather without religion, than 
nelipious ; the fact was, poſſibly, 
lt he had been diſguſted with the 
Rlipion of Italy before he left it, 
Bd was too old, when he,came to 
Upland, to take an attachment to 


© purer doctrines of the Proteſtant 


church : but his ſcepticiſm was 
never offenſive to thoſe who had ſet- 
tled principles, never held out or 
defended in company, never pro- 
poſed to miſlead or corrupt the 
minds of young people. He ridi- 
culed the libertine publications of 
Voltaire, and the reveries of Rouſ- 
ſeau ; he deteſted the philoſophy of 
the French pour les femmes de cham- 
bre, and, though too much of a phi- 
loſopher (in his own- opinion) to 
ſubſcribe to any church, he was a 
friend to church eſtabliſhments, 

If this was the leaſt favourable 
part of his character, the beſt was 
his integrity, which was in every 
period of his diſtreſſes conſtant and 
unimpeached. He had once treſ- 
paſſed upon Mr. Cadell's liberality 
to the amount of 70 l. with little 
hope of diſcharging the obligation 
fortune relieved him, by bringing 
him an Eaſtern preſent from a young 
lady, who had been one of thoſe 
he took a pleaſure to inſtru ; ſhe 
was juſt married to Mr. Middleton 
in Bengal, * and tranſmitted him, 
among other treaſures, a diamond 
of ſome value ; the uſe he made of 
it, was to lodge it in Mr. Cadell's 
hands till it could be fold, and the 
debt diſcharged. His regularity in 
every other claim was equally con- 
ſpicuous ; hjs wants he never made 
known but in the laſt extremity z 
and his laſt illneſs, if it was cauſed 
by vexation, would doubtleſs have 
been prevented, by the intervention 
of many friends who were ready to 
ſupply him, if his own ſcruples, 
ſtrengthened by the hopes of re- 


ceiving his due from day to day, 


had not induced him to conceal his 
immediate diſtreſs till it was too 
late to aſſiſt him. 
Such was the character of Joſeph 
Baretti, as it appeared to the writer 
D4 of 
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| of theſe anecdotes. Thoſe who but the writer of this account, know. 
| never lived with him, may perhaps ing what he has ſaid is the truth, 
| draw contrary inferences from his cannot object to other truths being 
diſputes with Mr. Bowle and Mrs. laid before the public. It may 
i Piozzi; but if any of thoſe who be ſome ſatisfaction to his nu. 
i knew his courſe of life, ſhould think merous correſpondents to be in. 
more has been ſaid of him than he formed, that every letter in his poſ. N 
deſerves, the preſs is open to their ſeſſion was barnt without inſpet; uh 
| remarks. A panegyriſt might think tion.” | 
|  himſelfcalledupon to reply to tem | 
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NATURAL HISTORY. ||| 


Ewing inſerted in our Annual Re- forth ſeveral puppies, which I had 

viſter for 1787, the Ob/ervations the honour of ſeeing with you. This 

if John Hunter, Eq; tending to was a very ſhort time after the brood 
that the Wolf, Jackal, and had been produced by Mr. Gough's 

— are all of the ſame Species, wolf, the ſubject of my former pa- 

we ſhall add his Supplementary per, therefore the puppies were 


Litter, addrgfſed to Sir Joſeph nearly of an age with mine, Theſe. 1 
Banks, Bart. in Proof f that puppies Mr. Symmons has reared 1 
Jad. From Vol. Ixxix. of the Phi- only one of them was a female, and | 
blophical Tranſactions. ſhe had much more of the mother 
or wolf in her than any of the reſt 1 
SIR, of the ſame litter. I communicated 14 


my wiſh to Mr. Symmons, that ei- 
#TN the year 1787 I had the ho- ther his pappy or mine ſhould prove 
[ nour of preſenting to this the fact to our own knowledge; 
arned ſociety, a paper to prove which he immediately, with great 
de Wolf, the Jackal, and the Dog readineſs, acceded to. On the 16th, 
ode of the ſame ſpecies. But as 17th, and 18th of December, 1788, 
te complete proof of the wolf _—_ this bitch was lined by a dog, 'and 
þcop, which conſiſted in the halt- on the 18th of February ſhe brought 
ied puppy breeding again, had not eight puppies, all of which ſhe now 
den under my own inſpection, al- rears. If we reckon from the 16th . 
kouzh ſufficiently well-authenti- of December, ſhe went 64 days; 
ted, I ſaved a female of one of but if we reckon from the 17th, the 
ke half-bred puppies, mentioned in mean time, then it is 63 days, the 
aut paper, in hopes of being my- uſual time for a bitch to go with 
a witneſs of the fact; but when pup. Theſe puppies are the ſecond 8 
© period of impregnation arrived, remove from the wolf and dog, ſi- 1 
 unluckily miſſed that opportu- milar to that given by my By 
ly, However, another halt-bred Clanbraffil to the Earl of Pembroke, | 
Py has had young, which is which bred again. It would have | 
Fully ſatisfactory to me as if my proved the ſame fact if ſhe had been | 
L had bred. John Symmons, eſq; Fred by either a wolf, a dog, or BY 
Milbank, has had a female wolf one of the males of her own litter. | | at 
| 
| 


| 
1 


— —_ — 2 — << 
- — a 


bis poſſeſſion for ſome time, who I may juſt remark here, that the 
v lined by a dog, and brought wolf ſeems to have only one time = 
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the year for impregnation natural ceſſantly towards an adjacent 1; 


to her, and that is in the month of lage, they were wet to the ſkin be 


December; for every time Mr. 
Gough's wolf has been in heat was 
in this month, and it proves to be 
the ſame month 1n which Mr. Sym- 
mons's wolf was in heat; for his 
half-bred wolf ts nearly of the ſame 
age with mine, and the time ſhe 
was in heat was alſo the ſame with 
that of her own mother, and tke 
preſent brood correſponds in time 
with the brood of Mr. Gough's 
wolf. 
I am, &c. 
Jounn HuxrER.““ 


Ar Account of the Moving of a Bog, 
and the Formation of a Lake, in 
the County of Galway, Ireland. 
By Ralph Ouſley, E/; M. R. I. 4. 

 =—Prom the Tranſattions of the 
Royal Iriih Academy. 
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O. S. a very remarkable 
and extraordinary event happened 
at the bog of Addergoole, about a 
mile and an half from the town of 
Dunmore, county of Galway. As 
James Carroll, Eſq; * of Killeeny, 
Juperintended his men cutting turf, 
about eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, the day being very ſultry, he 
obſeryed 2 ſudden and alarming ga- 
 thexing of the clouds juſt over his 

head, and had ſcarce time to warn 
his labourers of the approaching 
ſtorm, when the moſt violent and 
ſorprizing rain, ever remembered, 
aſſailed them, accompanied with a 
dreadful though as noiſe, 
not fo loud, but as tremendous as 
thunder, a little fo the eaſt of where 
they ſtood: though the men ran in- 


A brevet major in Queen Anne's reign, 


larg 

fore they got half way. the 
This ſhower, or water - ſpout ra — 
ther, continued little more than x _ 
hour, at the concluſion of which u h 
turf-cutters were preſented with 10 
Phænomenon much more extraordi ud 
nary ; they ſaw the turbary the os 
had juſt left, containing about tes ben 
acres, floating as it were after them, ae 
till it ſubſided at laſt upon a pie l 
of low paſture of near thirty acres © 
by the river's fide, called Higgins's — x 
Park, where it ſpread and ſettled, 15 
covering the whole, to the aſton ſh- in 


ment of numbers, and the very 
great loſs of Major Caroll; as it 
inſtantly became, and ſtill conti- 
nues, the wetteſt and moſt unprofi. 
able piece of bog in the whcle 
country. - - 5 

Another and more conſiderable 
injury immediately ſucceeded this; 
the moving bog completely choak:d 
up the river, which conſequently 


overflowed the back grounds, and 
before evening a lough or Jake o , 
near fifty-five acres covered the ad- k 


jacent fields. Major Caroll's fine x 
bottom meadow of thirty acres was 
in a few hours perfectly transformed y 
into water: fifteen acres allo c 
meadow, of the lands of Addergoole 


belonging to poor tenants, ſhared 

the ſame fate, which, with the ten dt 
acres of bog that moved, make up 15 
the number mentioned above; form- uin 
ing a conſiderable lough in half a be 
day's time, to the great prejudice gr 


of many, and ſurprize as well a 0 


terror of the neighbourhood. ther 
The lake naturally increaſing val 
every hour, Major Carroll in a fe * 
days collected a great number 0 dpd 
labourers, and began to make { ſery 
N ders 


larg 


NATURAL 


hrge drain to carry the water by 
the ſhorteſt cut to the bed of the 
ver, now dry : but perceivin the 
new-formed lough forcing itſelf into 
another line, he aſſiſted its operations, 
and without much trouble formed 
the preſent courſe of the river to 1ts 
-1nFion with the antient channel, 
below the late formed bog. Before 
the paſſage was finiſhea, and the 
lake let run, it was ſuppoſed to have 
covered three hundred acres ; but in 
ſeven or eight days it diminiſhed to 
fifty or fixty acres, of which extent 
it fill continues. The river below 
the new bog was nearly dry for more 
than a mile, and children of ten or 
twelve years old deſtroyed all the 
fiſh, even in the deepeſt holes. 

Moſt of the grounds mentioned 
here, are bounded by the eſtate of 
the preſent Earl of Louth, who has 
deen often on the premiſes, and is 
well acquainted with the above par- 
ticulars,”? 


and — ——— 
4 An Account of an Aurora Borealis 
fine fern in full Sunjnine. Ry the Rev, 


Henry Usſher, D. D. F. R. S. 
and M. R. J. 4. — From the ſam? 
Wir t. 


le _ a 
ed HE following phænomenon 
being very uncom mon, it 


not entirely new, I thiak it worth 
communicating to the Academy, 
principally with a view to learn 
whether any other perſon has ob- 
ſerved a ſimilar one at any time. 

On Saturday night, May 24, 1788, 
there was a very bright aurora bo- 
realts, the coruicating rays of which 
ited, as uſual, in the pole of the 
pping needle, I have always ob- 
erved that an aurora borealis ren- 
bers the ſtars remarkably unſteady 


| Yew! 
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in the teleſcope. The next morn- 
ing, about eleven, finding the ſtars 
flutter much, I examined the ſtate 
of the ſky, and ſaw whitiſh rays 
aſcending from every part of the 
horizon, all tending to the pole of 
the dipping needle, where at their 
union they formed a ſmall thin and 
white canopy, ſimilar to the lumi- 
nous one exhibited by an aurora in the 
night. Theſe rays coruſcated or 
ſhivered from the horizon to their 
point of union. 

Theſe effects were diſtinctly ſeen 
by three different people, and their 
point of union marked ſeparately by 
each of them.. 

There is certainly no reaſon for 
confining the effects of aurora bo- IF 
realis to the night, although it then 7. 
makes its moſt magrificent diſplay, 
contraſted by the darkneſs of the | 

ſk 


The tumulous motion of the 
ſtars at certain times in ſerene ſkies 
has been taken notice of by the 
Abbe De La Caille, at the Cape of 
Good Hope; and M. De La Lande 
remarks, that ſometimes, when a 
{out}. weſt wind prevails at Paris, the 
ſame effect is produced, An aurora 
borealis in this country 1s generally 
ſucceeded by a ſouth-weſt wind, and 
frequently the wind veers round to 
that point during its appearance; 
now if this phænomenon, as ſug- 
geſted hy an 7 member of 
this Academy, ſhould be inflamma-g 
ble air in a ſtate of inflammation, 
the water ſo produced by ſuch in- 
iammation might ſatisfactorily ac. i 
count for this unſteadineſs of the 
rays, whether we ſuppoſe it either 
in the act of abſorption, or in te 
ſtate of veſicular vapour deſcend. 
ing from the upper regions of the 
atmoſphere, 

That 


* 
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That inflammable air, at lęaſt ſome 
ſpecies of it, contains iron, cannot 
well be diſputed, as tes effect on an 
infuſion or tincture of galls ſhews 
the preſence of iron. That there 
is ſome connection, hitherto unex- 


Plored, between magnetiſm and the 


aurora borealis ſeems highly pro- 
The unſteadineſs of the 
Magnetic needle during the appear- 
ance of this phznomenon is known 
fo every one, and indicates ſuch 
connection; the union of the radii 
of a ftrong aurora borealis in the 
pole of the dipping needle ſtrength- 
ens the ſame conjecture, which is 
ſtill further confirmed by the ſitu- 
ation of the luminous northern arch, 
enerally the firſt ſymptom of a 
ong aurora, and from whence, in 
all probability, the name was taken; 
for the higheſt point of this arch is 
always found in the magnetic meri- 
dian. 

This phznomenon is certainly 
more common now than it was a 
century or even half a century ago; 
this I find moſt people, even the moſt 
uliterate, agreed in. Upon exa- 
_— the accounts of the authen- 
ticated appearances of the aurora 
borealis, 2 carefully collected by 
the celebrated De Mairan, I per- 
ceive a chaſm in the liſt of obſerv- 
ations for about forty years in the 
laſt century, in the middle of which 
chaſm, nearly, is the year 1661, in 
which year we are told the variation 
of the needle at Paris was o. We 
ſeem alſo to collect from the ſame 
author's reſearches that the fre- 


quency of this appearance ſeem tg 
have decreaſed with the diminution 
of the eaſtern variation, and it now 
ſeems to increaſe with the increaſing 
weſtern variation. What real con. 
nection there may be between the 
variation of the needle and the au. 
rora borealis, or the cauſe of it, ! 
acknowledge myſelf entirely igno- 
rant; but perhaps this trifling hint 
may engage the attention of others, 
who have both more leiſure and abi. 
lities for ſuch an intereſting diſqui- 
ſition.“ 


Table containing an authentic State- 
ment of the Population 7 China, 
divided into Provinces; made in the 
27th Tear of the Reign of Kien- 
Long; 1. e. in 1761.—From the 
Tran/lation of Abbe Groſier's De- 


ſcription of China. 
HIS ſtate of the population 


cc 
| of China,. which may be 


conſidered as peculiarly authentic, 
was taken from the Tribunal of 
Lands there, and received 1n France 
in 1779. It is written in Chineſe 
characters; but an explanation of 
theſe characters is added by Chi- 
neſe words correſponding to them, 
which were tranſlated into French 
at Pe-king, A copy of this ori- 
ginal piece follows; but it muſt be 
read from top to bottom, becauſe 
the Chineſe lines are vertical. It 
is alſo neceſſary to obſerve, that the 


ouan of the Chineſe is equal to ten 


thouſand. 


CHONG 
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CHONG MIN CHOU: 


ALL THE PEOPLE NUMBERED. 


i | 
FonG-TIEN ®, 
Ching, province 


Ta, great 

do, little 

Nan, nen 

Niu, avomen 
Kong, in all 
the, e 
Leou, fix | 
Ouan, ten thouſand - 
Pa, eight 

Then, thouſand + 
Pa, eight 

Per, bundred 

Ou, 

Che, 7 v 

Eul, two 


[668,85 2.] 
II. 


TCHE-LY Þ+. 


Ching, province 
Ta, great 

Siao, little 

Nan, men 

Nu, women 
Kong, in all 

Y, one 

Then, thouſand 
Ou, five 

Pet, hundred 


Lul, u 


Then, thouſand 


* Leao-tong, 


Kieo, nine 
Pei, hundred 


1 


4 
N 


8 forty 


[ 15,222,940. ] 
III. 


No Ax-HO EI“. 


Ching, province 
Ta, great 

Siao, /ittle 
Nan, men 

Niu, women 


Kong, in all 


Eul, tvs, + 
Thien, thouſand 
Eul, two 

Pei, hundred 


fi, | 
Cha, | ſoveny 


Leou, /ix 
Ouan 

Y, one 

Thien, thouſand 
San, 


Che, : thirty 
[ 22,761,030. ] 


IV. 


KIAN G-sov. 


Ching, province 
Ta, great 

Siao, [tle 
Nan, men 

Niu, women 


Kong, in all 


T Or Pe-tcheli. 


| 


the other, Kiang-ſou. | 


* Kiang-nan is divided 
into two provinces z one of 
which is called Ngan-hoet ; 


Eul, two 
Thien, 1bouſand 
San, three 

Pei, hundred 


Y, one 

Tſien, thouſand * 

Se, four 

Pei, hundred 

Kieou, nine 
143,161,409. 


9 
K1 ANG-$l., 
Ching, province 


Nan, men 


Y, one | 
Thien, thouſand 
Y, one 

Pei, hundred 
Quan 

Leou, 

Thien 7 
Leou, i 

Pei, hundred 

Se; 

Chi, * egy 


F VI. 
Tcure-rianc. 


Ching, province 
Ta, great 


1 


| Siao, little 
Nan, 


| [12,006,640.} 


| 
| 
| 
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Nan, men .Siao, Jittle . Quan 
is vanes Nan, men Che, 2 Pa, e 
Kong, in all Niu, auomen Pa, * 
I. one Kong, in all Ouan 1.55 
, Thien, Bogſand Pa, eight Th, jeven Pei | 
Ou, five Pei, hundred Pei, hundred p 
Pei, hundred Pa, eight San, 4 
Se, arty Ouan Che, thirty 755 
Ogi, 7 Leou, Aix Se, four 
Eul, wo Pei, hundred [2 5 180% 3 4. 
3 ä San, three 
eou, nine ? 6 * . 
Thien, thouſand | (8,080,003-] * 
Leou, fix IX, Ho-nan, Chi 
Pei, bundred = bug * province Ta, 
Kieou, 2 Hov-x AN. F 
Che, a Ching, province t Nan 
| —— v0. 0 pc — Se 1 Niu 
83 050 . : - . 5 1 Kor 
o Kong, in "tt Th, 
Kong, in all V. one pei 
Pa, eight Then, !bou/and s Eul 
Pei, hundred Leou, ſiæ Ch 
Jn big by 4 ei, hundred 4 
Che, 1 
Eul, tvs | Che, thirty Th 
Ouan San, three Tf 
Kieou, ine Ouan de 
7 ps thouſand Eul, two ' Pe 
San, three Then, thou/and de 
Pei, hundred Ou, ive Cl 
Eul, Pei, hundred da 
1 „e Thi, /even | 
8,829, 320.] 76,332,507. 
| X. XII. 
| Cuanc-TONG. CHAN-51, - 
Ching, province Ching, province 5 
Ta, great Ta, great \ 
Siao, little { Siao, litile \ 
Nan, men | — men 5 
: Niu, ww iu, Women 7 
Ching, province Kong, in all Kong, in all 
Ta, great | Eul, F. e | Kieou, nine 
* Hou-peis divided int ce 827 ebouſand N e 
two ces - » AVE de | 
and Hi ' " Pei, hundred Che, sf ſeventy 1 
: , 


Leou, Ar 


Ouan 
Pa, eight 


Then, thou/and 


Lieou, nin: 


19.768, 189. 


XIII. 
Si-NGAN“. 


Ching, province 
Ta, great 

Siao, little 

Nan, men 

Niu, women 
Kong, in all 

Tü, ever 

Pei, hundred 


- twenty 
Pa, eight 

— 

Th, ſeven 

Then, thouſand 
de, four 

Pei, hundred 


be, 
Che, | forty 
dan, three 


[7-287,443+] 


XIV. 
Kax-S0vu +, 
Ching province 
Ta, great 
diao, Little 
Nan, mer 
Niu, women 
Ing, in all 
Th, ſeven : 


| * Chen: ſi. 
-fou i * 
* — — is à part ta 


. 
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Pei, hundred | Kieou, ains 
Se, Ouan 
Che, J | T6, oven 
Y, one Then, thou/and 
Ouan Ou, five 
{ Eul, #4vo Pei, hundred 
8 thouſand _ } WY 
Che, fourteen Thi, over 
Se, bbs 16,797,597. 
7 2,0 | 
| XVII. 
| XV. | Qu AN G-51. 
SE-TCHOUBN. Ching, province 
Ching, province | Ta, great 
Ta, great Siao, Little 
Siao, little Nan, men 
Nan, men | Niu, women 
Niu, women . Kong, in all 
| Kong, in all San, three 
Eul, two Pei, hundred 
Pei, hundred Kieou, } . 
Th, Che, : * 
Che, * ä Se, four 
Pa, eight Ouan 
| Ouan Th, ſeven 
Eul, tao Thien, thou/and 
Tſien, thouſand Se, four 
Kieou, ine Pei, hund a 
Pei, hundred : T | 
Th, e, | fourteers 
Che, * n Se, | | 
Leou, /ix | 3:947+414-] 
| [2,782,976.] a 
| XVIII. 
XVI. YuNn-NAN. 
| QuanG-TONG. | Ching, province 
Ching, province Th, gra? 
„ . | Siao, Iitile 
|. . . . . S FP . Nan, men 
N Nia, avomen 
„% „% òi⅛r 
Kong, in all Eul, ae 
Leou, ix Pei, hundred 
Pei, bundred + — fi, ſeven 
Tit, uan 
Chis, Hue. Fa, agbe 
Thien, 


— 
— =. 
— ——_—_—— 


* 4 


— — — — - „„ 
i — — > - - bs w - — — 
— — 0 
— — 1 — — - 
22 — 
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2 femme | 69 Eñj;; — 
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ſecond, 198,214,553; there was 


therefore an increaſe of 1,376,576 
in the courſe of one year only. 


But, twenty years have elapſed ſince 
the epocha of this numeration ; and, 


pr ee CET 
* 
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Then, thou/and Nan, men Eul, 

Pa, eight Niu, women Che, fe the 
Pei, hundred Kong, in all Eul, ue = 
Eul, two San, three | [3:402,722.] 4 
I. oy8, 80:2. ] Pei, hundred ud 
. | KIEN-LONG, * 
7 , RAE 4 1 1 — 
Kozr-renzov, Pal as Che, raenty 5 
Ching, province Then, thouſarid Leou, fix fled 
Ta, great | Th, even Nien, year Ty 
Siao, Little | Pei, bundred | =} 
If we add all theſe quantities, we ſhall have, for the ſum total all 
of the inhabitants of China in 1761, which was the twenty-ſixth he 
year of the reign of Kien-long, one hundred and ninety-eight ng 
millions, two hundred and fourteen thouſand, five hundred and hele 
-three, * [198214553] WW" 
This regiſter was accompanied as it can be proved by facts, that Won 
with a comparative ſtate of the po- the population of China, for a long {Wltmai 
pulation in the twenty-fifth and time paſt, has been progreſſively in. Wt int 
twenty-fixth years of the reign of creaſing, may we not thence pre- rn. 
Kien-long, or in 1760 and 1761. In ſume, that this empire contains at ſtems 
the former, there were found to be preſent two hundred millions of in- Wl ge 
in China 196,837,977 mouths; in the habiracts ? It will, no doubt, be al- ſte ic 


lowed, that there is no ſovereign in 
the univerſe who commands fo many 
people united in the ſame ſociety, 
and governed by the ſame laws.” 


nould 
fore it 
to ſt 
ad b 
f this 


The Manner of making Porcelain, 


From the ſame. 


of rock taken from certain quarries, 


40 HE fine Porcelain of China 

is fo celebrated, that we 
cannot omit giving ſome account of 
the manner of preparing the paſte of 
which it is made. This ſubſtance is 
produced the mixture of two 
forts of earth; one of which is called 
pe-tun-tſe, and the other, #ao-lin ; 
the latter is intermixed with ſmall 
ſhining particles; the other is purely 
white, and very fine to the touch. 
Theſe firſt materials are carried to 


the manufactories in the ſhape of 


. 


* 


bricks. The pe-tun-t/e, which is ſo 
fine, is nothing elſe but fragments 


along 
K. un- 


The 


ls Lat 
il] b 


and reduced to powder. Every kind 
of ſtone is not fit for this purpoſe. 
The colour of that which is good, ſa 

the Chineſe, ought to incline a littl 

towards green. A large iron club is 
uſed for breaking theſe pieces of 
rock; they are afterwards put into 
mortars; and, by means of levers 
headed with ſtone bound round with 
iron, they are reduced to a very fine 
powder, 'Theſe levers are put in 
action either by the labour of men, 
or by water, in che ſame * 


de hammers of our paper-mills. 
The duſt afterwards collected, is 
thrown into a large veſſel full of wa- 
ter, which is ſtrongly ſtirred with an 
on ſhovel. When it has been left 
to ſettle for ſome time, a kind of 
cream riſes on the top, about four 
aches in thickneſs, which is ſkimmed 
of and poured into another veſſel 
fled with water; the water in the 
{rt veſſel is ſtirred ſeveral times, 
nd the cream which riſes is ſtill 
wlleted, until * * remains but 
he coarſe dregs, which, by their own 
eight, precipitate to the bottom: 
hele dregs are carefully collected, 
nw — 2 anew. ; 

With regard to what is taken 
at WH fom the firſt veſſel, it is ſuffered to 
ng remain in the ſecond until it is form- 
n- Wt into a kind of cruſt at the bot- 
2- Won. When the water above it 
at Wſems quite clear, it is poured off, 


n- Wy gently inclining the veſſel, that 


al- Wii: ſediment may not be diſturbed ; 
in ad the paſte is thrown into large 
wolds proper for drying it. Be- 
bre it is entirely hard, it is divided 
_to ſmall ſquare cakes, which are 
bid by the hundred. The colour 
if this paſte, and its form, have oc- 
afoned it to receive the name of 
. n · lie. | 
The kao-lix which is uſed in the 
bmpoſition of porcelain, requires 
b labour than the pe-tun- le. Na- 
ue has a greater ſhare in the pre- 
ton of it. There are lar 

nes of it in the boſoms of certain 


d 15 Wiuntains, the exterior ſtrata of 
of ¶ Nich conſiſts of a kind of red earth. 

nto eie mines are very deep, and the 

ers I is found in ſmall lumps, that 

ch We formed into bricks, after having 

ine Be through the ſame proceſs as 
in 


Fr-tun-t/e, Father d' Entrecolles 
ics that the earth called terre de 
tor St. Paul's earth, has much 
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affinity to the 4ao/zn, although thoſe 
{mall ſhining particles are not ob- 
ſerved in it which ate interſperſed in 
the latter. 

It is from the Kas- lin, that fine 


porcelain derives all its ſtrength z if 


we may be allowed the expreſſion, 
it ſtands it in ſtead of nerves. It is 
very extraordinary, that a ſoft earth 
ſhould give ſtrength and conſiſtency 
to the pe-tun-i/e, which is procured 
from the hardeſt rocks. A rich 
Chineſe merchant told F. d' Entre- 
colles, that the Engliſh and Dutch 
had purchaſed ſome of the pe-tun-t/e, 
which they tranſported to Europe, 
with a deſign of making porcelain z 
but, having carried with them none 
of the 3 their attempt proved 


abortive, as they have ſince acknow- 


ledged. They wanted, ſaid this Chi- 
neſe, laughing, to form a body the 
fleſh of which ſhould ſupport itjelf 
without bones. 

The Chineſe have diſcovered, 
within theſe ſew years, a new ſub- 
ſtance proper to be employed in the 
compoſition of porcelain, It is 2 
ſtone, or rather ſpecies of chalk, 
called Hoa- che, from which the phy- 
ſicians prepare a kind of draught 
that 1s ſaid to be deterſive, aperient, 
and 2 The manufacturers of 
porcelain have thought proper to 
employ this ſtone inſtead of tas -Iin. 
It is called hoa becauſe it is gluti- 
nous, and has a great reſemblance to 
ſoap. Porcelain made with hoa-che 
is very rare, and much dearer than 
any other. It has an exceeding fine 
grain, and, with regard to the paint- 
ing, if it be compared with that of 
the common porcelain, it appears to 
ſurpaſs it as much as vellum does pa- 

r. This porcelain is, beſides, ſo 
light, that it ſurpriſes thoſe who are 


accuſtomed to other kinds ; 
it is alſo much more brittle; and it 
rf? is 


z © . * * 3 d - 
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is very difficult to hit upon the pro- 
per degree of tempering it. 

Haa· che is ſeldom uſed in forming 
the body of the work; the artiſt is 
contented ſometimes with making it 
into a very fine ſize, in which the 
veſſel is plunged when dry, in order 
that it may receive a coat before it 
is painted and varniſhed: by theſe 
means, it acquires a ſuperior degree 
of beauty. 

When hoa-che is taken from the 


mine, it is waſhed in rain or river 


water, to ſeparate it from a kind of 
yellow earth which adheres to it. It 
is then pounded, put into a tub filled 
with water, to diſſolve it, and after- 
wards formed into cakes like 4αν-·in. 
We are aſſured, that hoa-che, when 
prepared in this manner, without the 
mixture of any other earth, is alone 
ſufficient to make porcelain, It 
ſerves inſtead of #ao-/in; but it is 
much dearer. Kao-lin coſts only 
ten pence ſterling ; the price of hoa- 
che is half-a-crown : this difference 
therefore greatly enhances the va- 
Ine of porcelain made with the lat- 
ter.” 


— 


Curious Account of a young Leveret 
nurtured by a Cat. — Extracted 
from the Natural Hiſtory and Anti- 
guities of Selborne, in the Ceunty 
11 by the Rev. Mr. 
White. F 


c E have remarked in a form- 
er letter how much incon- 

gruous animals, in a lonely ſtate, 
may be attached to each other from 
a ſpirit of ſociality; in this it may 
not be amiſs to recount a different 
motive which has been known to 
create as ſtrange a fondneſs. | 
My friend had-a little helpleſs le- 


veret brought to him, which the ſer- 


— 
/ 


vants fed with milk in a ſpoon, and 


about the ſame time his cat kittenes, il 
and the young were diſpatched and 7 
buried. The hare was ſoon loſt, and « 
ſuppoſed to be gone the way of moſ 15 


fondlings, to be killed by ſome dog 
or cat. However, in about a fort- 
night, as the maſter was ſitting in 
his garden in the duſk of the even- 
ing, he obſerved his cat, with tai 
exe, trotting towards him, and call. 


ERGY 


ing with little ſhort inward notes of 1 
complacency, ſuch as they uſe to- 
wards their kittens, and ſomething f 
7 after, which proved to L 
the leveret, that the cat had ſup: - 
ported with her milk, and continued 
to ſupport with great affection. ies 
Thus was a graminivorous anima ibs, 
nurtured by a carnivorous and pre- ie 
daceous one port 
Why ſo cruel and ſanguinary ia 
beaſt as a cat, of a ferocious genu al 
of feles, the murium leo, as Linnæu T 
calls it, ſhould be affected with any fon 
tenderneſs towards an animal whiciſ uri 
is its natural prey, is not ſo eaſy tf th 
determine. tento 
This ſtrange affection probably rence 
was occaſioned by that defiderium bun 
thoſe tender maternal feelings, which dee 
the loſs of her kittens had awakene un, 
in her breaſt; and by the compla bon; 
cency and eaſe ſhe derived to herſel been 
from the procuring her teats to it 
drawn, which were too much dilWMiteir 
tended with milk, till, from hab. | 
ſhe became as much delighted wan 
this fondling as if it had been he, 
real offspring. I 
This incident is no bad ſolution, 
of that ſtrange circumſtance whi * 
grave hiſtorians, as well as the poet be 
aſſert, of expoſed children bein buch 
ſometimes nurtured by female wie 
| beaſts that probably had loſt the bel 
young. For it is not one whit Molly, 
marvellous that Romulus and Remy The 


9 


their infant ſtate, ſhould be nurſed 
by 2 ſhe-wolf, than that a poor little 
lacking leveret ſhould be foſtered 
ind cheriſhed by a bloody grimal- 


Un.“ 
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aum Account of the poiſonous Ser- 

ts and Plants in the Country of 

the Hottentots.—Extraed from a 

Narrative of Four Fournies into the 

Comtry of the Hottentots and Caf- 

fraria, in the Tears 1787, 8, 9, by 
Lieutenant Paterſon. 


HE Horned Snake, is the 
moſt poiſonous of theſe rep- 
ves; it is of a greyiſh colour, and 
about eighteen inches long: its head, 
which is very flat, 1s large in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the body, with 
(mall ſcales, which the inhabitants 
all horns, rifing over its eyes. 

This ſerpent, ſo truly formidable 
from the mortal nature of its bite, 
particularly abounds in the country 
(the Boſhmen and Nimiqua Hot- 
tentots, who uſe its poiſon in prefe- 
rence to that of all others, for poi- 
lamg their arrows. The Boſhmen, 
ndeed, who have no cattle of their 
wn, and depend entirely on their 
bows for ſubſiſtence, ſeem to have 
teen furniſhed by nature with this 
poiſon as their only defence againſt 
beir numerous enemies. Impelled 
hy hunger, they often quit the 
wantains and plunder the Dutch 
jaſants of their cattle; and, were 
not for theſe poiſonous weapons, 
kt) would be unable to withſtand 
reſcape from the parties which in 
eſe caſes are ſent againſt them; 
butthus armed, ſeveral of the Dutch 
re been killed, and many have 
— eſcaped with life from their 

. 


Ihe uſual mode of preparing this 
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poiſon, is by bruiſing the whole 
ſnake till it becomes of the conſiſt- 
ence of a gum: a ſmall quantity of 
this ſubſtance is then tied on the 
point of the arrow with ſmall ſinews: 
two or more barbs are formed in the 
arrow to prevent its quitting ths 
fleſh. 1 

This poiſon 1s ſometimes mixed 
with others, to form a preparation 


called rot poon, which, as I was 


informed by a peaſant of the coun- 
try, produces a mortification with- 


out much pain. The wife of a Dutch 


peaſant travelling to the Cape, was 
attacked in the night by a party of 
Boſhmen, who came to ſteal her 
cattle ; ſhe received a wound from 
an arrow on her ſhoulder; and fo 
rapid was the effect of the poiſon, 
that before ſhe reached the Cape, 
her breaſts came off, and a cure was 
impoſſible. This and many other 
- ces have _ — - me 

y the coun ople. not 
attempt to pe Toe the truth of 
them; but they are generally be- 
lieved at the Cape. Many Hottentots 
die of the bite of poiſonous ſerpents; 
but I have ſeen ſeveral who had re- 


covered; though, from what I could 


learn, they had no mode of cure but 
the actual cautery. - 
The Kouſe-band, or Garter-/nake, 
1s another of the poiſonous reptiles 
of that country : It is particularly 
dangerous to travelers, as it reſem- 
bles the ſoil fo mach in colour, that 


it is not readily perceived. The 


Kouſe-band is ſmall, and ſeldom ex- 
ceeds eighteen inches in length. I 
imagine it to be the Covra Manilla 
of the Eaſt Indies. This tribe is 
ſaid to occaſion almoſt inſtant death, 
But, as all ſnakes loſe a conſiderable 
portion of their poiſonous quality by 
repeating their. bite, there may be 
times «. Fax the poiſon is not ſo 
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Rrong, or ſo mortal. I had an oppor- them in the mouth, while grazing, 


tunity of ſeeing a farmer, at the hot and ſurvived the wound but two. 
baths near the Cape, who had been days. n 
bitten by a kinds ond m the foot. The Spring Adder is a very dan | 
For ſome time after the circumſtance gerous, but uncommon ſnake; it i 15 
happened, he found great benefit jet black, with white ſpots, from three - 
from bathing the — part with to four feet long, and proportionably 0 
cold water, mixed with a large quan- thick. When colonel Gordon (now * 
tity of ſalt, When I ſaw him he had commander in chief at the Cape) x. 
been lame for two years. When- was in that country, in the year ſe- [ 
ever he took much exerciſe, it occa- venteen hundred and ſeventy-five 1 
ſioned a ſwelling in the leg, to which he mentioned to me a circumſtance 4 
the warm bath afforded a temporary of his having met two ſlave boys * 
relief. | | chaſed by a ſpring adder, whict 4. 

The Yellow Snake, which differs ſeemed to be gaining ground upon wer 
only in colour from the Covra Ca- them, when he ſhot it through the be 


2 or hooded ſnake of India, is middle. | 
requently found here. Though ex- The Night Snake, which is more 
tremely poiſonous, their ſize and beautiful than any of the others, i: 
bright yellow colour renders it ealy from eighteen to twenty inches long 
to Bar them. They are from four and very thin: it is belted wit 
to eight feet in length. The yellow black, red, and yellow; and whe 
ſnake is moſtly found in rat-holes. near, at night, has the appearance 
After eating theſe animals, which of fire. The Hottentots call it kill 
form the chief part of its food, it men. 
takes poſſeſſion of their holes: this Theſe fix ſpecies of ſerpents, abo 
renders it dangerous for travellers the Cape of Good Hope, I had the 
to lie down in any place where there opportunity of ſeeing ; and broug 
are traces of this deſtructive rep- home ſpecimens of moſt of them 
tile. preſerved in ſpirits, for further in bam 
The Hottentots procure the poi- ſpection. I however regret much 
ſon of this ſnake by diſſecting the that, as my chief object was the col 
bag from its mouth, and dipping lection of plants, I had it not in n 
ſinews, which they afterwards tie on power to remain long enough in an 
the points of their arrows, in the li- one place to make ſuch experiment 
quid it contains. on their ſeveral poiſons as might har 
The Puff Adder, which has its enabled me to have given a cle: 
name from blowing itſelf up to near account of their effects from m 


a foot in circumference, is of a own obſervation. There are, I har we le 
greyiſh colour, and about three feet no doubt, many other ſnakes in th de e 
and a half in length: it is conſider- country with which we are 25 J gr, 
ably thicker than any I ever ſaw in unacquainted, One, which is call we de 
that country: its head is large and the Spoog Slang, or Spitting Snat el 
flat; the r about an inch has been mentioned to me by the in teme 
long, and hooked. The puff adder habitants of the country, who ſay ir ©, 
is extremely dangerous to cattle. In will throw its poiſon to the diſtanq del 
one of my excurſions in the country, of ſeveral yards; and that peo te n. 
2 horſe of mine was bit by one of have been blinded by them; * We 
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—— under my own inſpec- 


tion. F 
' The Black or Rock Scorpion, is 
zearly as venomous as any of the 
ſerpent tribe. A farmer who reſided 
ta place called the Parle, near the 
(ape, was ſtung by one in the foot, 
during my in the country, and 
fied in a few hours. 

Doctor Syde, one of the Cape 
phyficians, informed me that ſeveral 
people had been brought to him 
ting by ſcorpions, and that he found 
gil to be the beſt antidote he ever 
tied. The natives of India hold 
te part wounded as near to the fire 
4 poſſible, for a conſiderable time, 
wich, they ſay, produces a perfect 
cure 


[ſhall here add a few obſervations, 
nich occurred to me while ſerving 
i the ſouthern army in the Eaſt In- 
des, reſpecting ſome of our ſoldiers 
wo were bitten by ſnakes in that 
campaign, 

The ſouthern countries of Indoſtan 
wound with the ſmall ſnake called 
the Covra Manilla, which 1s -well 
town to be very poiſonous. The 
Inmins tell us that they can admi- 
aſter complete relief in the moſt 
leſperate caſes ; but their mode of 
prattice has hitherto been kept a 
ecret from Europeans. Colonel 
fullarton, however, procured a ſmall 
box of their pills from the reverend 
Ar. Swartz, a miſſionary at Tan- 
re; and at the ſiege of Carrore, 
We had an —_— of proving 
tte effects of them. One of our 

$ was bitten, and fo ill that 

R deſpaired of his life. The co. 

nel gave him one of the pills, which 

to act as a very ſtrong opiate 

ſome time, and threw him into 

iElium; in two days, however, 
man was perfectly recovered. 

We had a ſecond proof of 
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their utility, though the man did not 
appear to be ſo ill as on the former 
occaſion. I was witneſs to a third 
caſe, where we could not procure 
theſe pills. A ſervant of heutenant 
Smith, in the ſame regiment with 
myſelf, was bitten. The heutenant 
ve him nothing but brandy and 
ot Madeira wine, and kept him in 
a ſtate of intoxication fer twenty- 
four hours; the next day the pain 
was gone, but the man continued in- 
diſpoſed for ſome time, 

A ſoldier in the ſeventy-eighth 
regiment, after a wound from a ſer- 
pent, was ſo ill that his whole body 
was diſcoloured, and he was conſi- 
dered as incurable by all the ſurge- 


ons in the army. In this caſe we 


could not have recourſe to the Bra- 
min's pills; and it was thought that 
nothing but the ſtrength of his con- 
ſtitution could have ſaved him, 

Another circumſtance, *. 
the bite of ſnakes, which happen 
near Bengal, will not, I flatter my- 
ſelf, be deemed unworthy of atten+ 
tion : When a brigade was canton- 
ed, the houſes had not been inhabited 
for ſome time before. Soon after 
they went in, there were ſome men 
found dead in the morning; for 
which fact they were totally unable 
to account. The diſaſter, however, 
was ſoon diſcovered to proceed from 
the bite of ſnakes. On ſearching, 
they found vaſt numbers of theſe 
animals in the holes of the mud- 
walls; the greateſt part of which 
they killed. They were then ad- 
viſed to lay a quantity oP enions and 

arlick about their rooms, in the 
inſide; and after that, no further 
traces of them were perceived. 

It is much to be wiſhed that any 
certain remedy for the bite of mol 
poiſonous animals could be diſcover- 
ed, and ſuch as might be carried in 

E 3 | the 
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the traveller's pocket, when pro- 
ceeding on a long journey. Bota- 
niſts, or naturaliſts, are more expoſed 


than any other claſs of men, as they 


are conſtantly wandering in the fields 
among ſhrubs and graſs, where they 
cannot diſcover thoſe reptiles ſo rea- 


dily as thoſe who confine themſelves 


to beaten paths. It is ſeldom they 
can carry a bed with them; and 
when lying on the ground, they are 
in danger of turning themſelves on 
thoſe venomous creatures, who often 
creep near the human body for the 
ſake of warmth. It is not uncom- 
mon for them to get into beds, as I 


have myſelf obſerved in the Eaſt 


„ / 

Though there are few countries 
iu the world which abound more 
with deleterious vegetables than the 
country adjacent to the Cape of 
Good Hope, yet the principal dan- 
ger, to the traveller, reſults from 
the animated part of the creation; 
he can always avoid the one, when 
he cannot apprehend the other. I 
am only acquainted with four of the 
former kind, which are commonly 
employed as inſtruments of deſtruc- 
tion. | | 
The firſt is a large bulbous plant, 
Amaryllis Diſticha, which is called 
mad poiſon, from the effects uſually 
produced on the animals which are 
wounded by the weapons impreg- 
-nated with it. The natives prepare 
this poiſon in the following manner : 
they take the bulbs, about the time 
when they are putting out their 
leaves, and cutting them tranſverſely, 
extract a thick fluid, which is kept 
in the ſun till it comes quite of the 
conſiſtence of gum. It is then put 
up for uſe; and the method of lay- 
ing it on their arrows has been al- 
ready deſcribed. 

The hunters employ this ſpecies 
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of poiſon chiefly for the purpoſe of 
killing ſuch animals as are intended 
for food, ſuch as antelopes and other 
ſmall quadrupeds. After they are 
wounded, they can, and do in gene. 
ral, run for ſeveral miles; and it 
frequently happens that they are nt 
found till the next day, notwith- 
ſtanding the poiſonous ſubſtance hay 
ing penetrated the muſcular parts, 

When the leaves of this plant ar 
young, the cattle are very fond of 
them, though they are inſtant death 
the farmers therefore are very cau- 
tious not to ſuffer them to enter into 


the tracts which are ſuſpected of pro. T 
ducing this plant. reall 
The ſecond is a ſpecies of Fu bia 
phorbia, Which is found in that part prod 
of the country which is inhabited by 77,1 
Boſhmen, and in the Great Nimiquiill dey 
Land. The gum of this is alſo uſed T 
for arrows; * the plant is more 7e 
commonly uſed for poiſoning te ;; d 
water where the animals reſort toll yy 
drink; and a ſtranger, who traveh in bm 
that country, mult be very careful bie 
in examining the ſpring before he ind 
drinks. _ 
This plant grows from about ff thn 
teen to twenty feet in height, (endl and 
ing out many branches ful of Hong filo 
ſpines. The natives cut off as many 
of the branches as they think ne — 
ceſſary for the deſtruction of the ani 3% 
mals they intend to poiſon. The N 


generally conduct the water a fe: 
yards from the ſpring into a pf 
made for the purpoſe ; after which 1 
they put in the euphorbia, and cove 


the ſpring, ſo that the creatures ha « + 
no choice: and in that country wate . 
is very ſcarce; ſometimes it 15 twent pliec 
miles from one ſpring of water fon 
another. e a thin 
The only animal I ever ſaw pd fron 
ſoned by this means, was a Zedr" WWW tt 
it had ſcarcely procceded half * bair 


* 
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em the water before it dropped; 
and | was aſſured by the natives that 
none eſcaped which drank of ſuch 
water, though they declared the fleſh 
vas not injured by the poiſon. 

The third vegetable poiſon pro- 
ceeds from a ſpecies of Rhus, which 
b only found near the Great River, 
or Orange River; and is ſaid to be 
rery dangerous. When this poiſon 
b extracting, the operators cover 
their eyes, as the leaſt drop touching 
that organ would certainly deprive 
them of ſight. It is ſomecimes uſed 
for arrows. 

The fourth is the only poiſon 
really uſeful to the European inha- 
bitants; it is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
producing a nut, called by the Dutch, 
Wolf Gift, or wolf poiſon, which 
they uſe for poiſoning the Hyenas. 

The method of preparing this, is 
by taking the nuts and roaſting them 
a3 they do coffee, after which they 
pulverize them: they afterwards take 
ſome pieces of meat, or a dead dog, 
which they ſtuff full of the powder, 
and throw them into the fields. The 
voracious hyenas meeting with any 


4 ting of this kind, ſoon devour it, 
- and in general are found dead the 


following day.“ 


dome Account of the Natural Hiſtory of 
New South Wales,-From a Nar- 
ralive of the Expedition to Botany 
Bay, by Captain W. Tench, of the 
Marines. ? 


J * the geographical know- 
a ledge of this country, ſup- 
pled by captain Cook, and captain 
Furneaux, we are able to wry 4 no- 
king. The latter explored the coaſt 
rom Van Diemen's Land to the la- 
tude of 390 ſouth; and Cook from 
bot Hicks, which lies in 37% 587, 
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to Endeavour Streights. The in- 
termediate ſpace between the end 
of Furneaux's diſcovery and Point 
Hicks, is, therefore, the only part of 
the ſouth-eaſt coaſt unknown; and-1t 
ſo happened on our paſſage thither, 
owing to the weather, which forbade 
any part of the ſhips engaging with 
the ſhore, that we are unable to pro- 
nounce whether, or not, a ſtreight 
interſects the continent hereabouts ; 
though I beg leave to ſay, that I 
have been informed by a naval 
friend, that when the fleet was off 
this part of the coaſt, a ſtrong ſet-off 
ſhore was plainly felt. 

At the diſtance of 60 miles inland, 
a prodigious Chain of lofty moun- 
tains runs nearly in a north and ſouth 
direction, further than the eye can 
trace them. Should nothing inter- 
vene to prevent it, the governor in- 
tends, ſhortly, to explore their ſum- 
mits : and I think there can be little 
doubt, that his curioſity will not go 
unrewarded, If large rivers do exiſt 
in the country, which ſome of us are 
almoſt ſceptical enough to doubt, 
their ſources muſt ariſe amidſt theſe 
hills; and the direction they run in, 
for a conſiderable diſtance, muſt be 
either due north, or due ſouth. For 
it is ſtrikingly ſingular that three 
ſuch noble harbours as Botany Bay, 
Port Jackſon, and Broken Bay, alike 
end in ſhallows and ſwamps, filled "2 
with mangroves. 1 

The general lace of the country | 
is certainly pleaſing, being diverſi. {| 
fied with — aſcents, and littie 
winding vallies, covered for the moſt 
part with large ſpreading trees, | wy 
which afford a ſucceſſion of leaves | 
in all ſeaſons. In thoſe places where l 
trees are ſcarce, a variety of flower- | 88 
ing ſhrubs abound, moſt of them en- | 
tirely new to an _— and ſur= ||| 
paſſing . in beauty, fragrance, and 

E 4 number, 


56 
number, all I ever ſaw in an uncul- 
tivated ſtate: among theſe, a tall 
ſhrub, bearing an elegant white 
flower, which ſmells like Engliſh 
May, is particularly delightful, and 
perfumes the air around to a great 
diſtance. The ſpecies of trees are 
few, and, I am concerned to add, the 
wood univerſally of ſo bad a grain, 
as almoſt to preclude a poſſibility of 
uſing it: the increaſe of labour oc- 
caſioned by this in our buildings has 
been ſuch, as nearly to exceed be- 
* lief. Theſe trees yield a profuſion 
of thick red gum (not unlike the 
ſanguis draconis) which is found 
ſerviceable in medicine, particularly 
in dyſenteric complaints, where jt 
has ſometimes ſucceeded, when all 
other preparations have failed. To 
blunt its acrid qualities, it is uſual to 
combine it with opiates. 

The nature of the ſoil is various. 
That immediately round Sydney 
Cove is ſandy, with here and there 
a ſtratum of clay. From the ſand 


we have yet been able to draw very 


little; but there ſeems no reaſon to 
doubt, that many large tracts of land 
around us will bring to perfection 
whatever ſhall be ſown in them. To 
give this matter a fair trial, ſome 
practical farmers capable of ſuch an 
undertaking ſhould be ſent out; for 
the ſpots we have choſen for expe- 
riments in agriculture, in which we 
can ſcarce be ſuppoſed adepts, have 
hitherto but ill repaid our toil, which 
may be imputable to our having 
__ Choſen ſuch as are unfayourable for 
our purpoſe, 

Except from the ſize of the trees, 
the difficulties of clearing the land 
. are not numerous, underwood bein 
rarely found, though the -country 1s 
not abſolutely. without it. Of the 
natural ows which Mr. Cook 
Mentions near Botany Bay, we can 
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give no account; none ſuch exif 
about Port Jackſon. Graſs, how. 
ever, grows in every place but the 
ſwamps with the _ Vigour and 
luxuriancy, though it is not of the 
fineſt quality, and is found to agree 
better with horſes and cows than 
ſheep. A few wild fruits are ſome. 
times procured, among which is the 
ſmall purple apple mentioned by 
Cook, — a fruit which has the ap- 
pearance of a grape, though in taſte 
more like a 2 gooſeberry, being 
exceſſively ſour: probably were it 
meliorated by cultivation, it would 
become more palatable. | 
Freſh water, as I have faid before; 
is found but in inconſiderable quan- 
tities. For the common purpoſes o 


life there is generally enough; but 


we know of no ſtream in the count 
capable of —_ mill: and the 
remark made by 

the dryneſs of the eountry rounc 
Adventure Bay, extends without ex 
ception to every part of it which we 
have penetrated. 

Previous to leaving England, [ 
remember to have frequently hearc 
it aſſerted, that the diſcovery o 
mines was one of the ſecondary ob 
jets of the expedition. Perhap! 
there are mines; but, as no perlo 
competent to form a deciſion is tt 
be found among us, I wiſh no one 
to adopt an idea, that I mean to im 
preſs him with ſuch a belief, when 
ſtate, that individuals, whoſe judg 
ments are not deſpicable, are willing 
to think favourably of this conjec 
ture, from ſpecimens of ore ſeen 1t 
many of the ſtones picked up here 
I cannot quit this ſubject withou 
regretting, that ſome one capable 0 
throwing a better light on it, 15 nc 
in the colony. Nor can I help bein 
equally concerned, that an exper 
enced bataniſt was not ſent — 
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de purpoſe of collecting and de- 
w- (:ribiog the rare and beautiful plants 
the im which the — abounds. 
nd ndeed, we flattered ourſelves, when 
chen the Cape of Good Hope, that 
pref Maſon, the king's botanical gar- 
than ener, who was employed there in 
me. collefting for the royal nurſery at 
Lew, would have joined us; but it 
ems his orders and en agements 
revented him from quitting that 

ten track, to enter on this ſcene 
of novelty and variety. 

To the naturaliſt this country 
holds out many invitations.— Birds, 
though not remarkably numerous, 
we in great variety, and of the moſt 
exquiſite beauty of plumage, amon 
which are the cockatoo, lory, an 
parroquet; but the bird which prin- 
opally claims attention is, a ſpe- 
cies of oſtrich, approaching nearer 
tothe emu of South America, than 
my other we know of. One of 
them was ſhot, at a conſiderable 
dſtance, with a ſingle ball, by a 
convict employed for that purpoſe 
by the governor z its weight, when 
complete, was ſeventy pounds, and 
ts length from the end of the toe 
o the tip of the beak, ſeven feet 
wo inches, though there was reaſon 
b believe it had not attained its full 
growth. On diſſection, many ana- 
wmucal ſingularities were obſerved: 
de gall-bladder was remarkably 
urge, the liver not bigger than that 
a barn-door fowl, and, after the 
Infteſt ſearch, no gizzard could be 
bund; the legs, which were of a 
nl length, were covered with thick 
hong ſcales, plainly indicating the 
mal to be formed for living amidſt 
leert; and the foot differed from 
a oſtrich's by forming a triangle, 
altead of being cloven. Goldſmith, 
account of the emu is the only 
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one I can refer to, ſays, © that it is 


« covered from the back and rump 


« with long feathers, which fall 
* backward, and. cover the anus; 
« theſe feathers are grey on the 
« back, and white on the belly.” 
The wings are ſo ſmall as hardly to 
deſerve the name, and are unfur- 
niſhed with thoſe beautiful orna- 
ments which adorn the wings of 
the oftrich : all the feathers are ex- 
tremely coarſe, but the conſtruction 
of them deſerves notice - they grow 
in pairs from a ſingle ſhaft, a ſingu- 
larity which the author I have quot- 
ed has omitted to remark. It may 
be preſumed, that theſe birds are not 
very ſcarce, as ſeveral have been ſeen, 
ſome of them immenſely large, but 
they are ſo wild, as to make ſhoot- 
ing them — 2 — 3 diffi- 
culty. Though incapable of flyin 
— run — ſuch ſwiftneſs, that 
our fleeteſt greyhounds are left far 
behind in every attempt to catch 
them. The fleſh was eaten, and 
taſted like beef. 

Beſides the emu, many birds of 
prodigious fize have been ſeen, 
which promiſe to increaſe the num- 
ber of thoſe deſcribed by naturaliſts, 
whenever we ſhall be fortunate 
enough to obtain them; but among 
theſe the bat of the Endeavour river 
is not to be found. In the woods 
are various little ſongſters, whoſe 
notes are equally ſweet and plain- 
tive, 

Of quadrupeds, except the Kan- 
aroo, 1 have little to ſay. The 
ew met with are almoſt invariabl 
of the opoſſum tribe, but even theſe 
do not abound. To beaſts of prey 

we are utter ſtrangers, nor have we 
yet any cauſe to believe that they 
exiſt in the country, And happy it 


is for us that they do not, as their, 


preſence: 


58 
preſence would deprive us of the 
only freſh meals the ſettlement af- 
fords, the fleſh of the kangaroo. 
This fingular animal is already 
known in Europe by the drawing 
and deſcription of Mr. Cook. Io 
the drawing nothing can be objected 
but the poſition of the claws of the 
hinder leg, which are mixed toge- 
ther like thoſe of a dog, whereas no 
ſuch indiſtinctneſs is to be found in the 
animal I am deſcribing. It was the 
Chevalier de Perrouſe who pointed 
out this to me, while we were com- 
paring a 4engaroo with the plate; 
which, as he juſtly obſerved, is cor- 
rect enough to give the world in ge- 
neral a good idea of the animal, but 
not ſum̃ciently accurate for the man 
of ſcience. | 

Of the natural hiſtory of the Kan- 
gare we are ſtill very ignorant. 
We may, however, venture to pro- 
nounce this animal a new ſpecies of 
opoſſum, the female being furniſhed 
with a bag, in which the young is 
contained; and in which the. teats 
axe found. Theſe laſt are only two 
in number, a ſtrong preſumptive 
proof, had we no other evidence, 
that the kangaroo brings forth rarely 
more than one at a birth. But this 
is ſettled beyond a doubt, from more 
than a dozen females having been 
killed, which had invariably but one 
formed in the pouch. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the animal may be 
looked on as prolific, from the early 
age it begins to breed at, kanga- 
roos with young —_— been taken 
of not more than thirty pounds 
weight; and there is room to believe 
that when at their utmoſt growth, 
they weigh not leſs than one hundred 
and fifty pounds. A male of one 
hundred and thirty pounds weight 
has been killed, whoſe dimenſions 
were as follows: | 
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Ft. 
Extreme length — 7 
Do of the tail — — 3 
De of the hinder legs — 3 
Do of the fore paws — 1 


Circumference of the tail at 
the root 


After this pethaps I ſhall har 
be credited, when I affirm that the 
kangaroo, on being brought ford 
is dot larger than an Engliſh mouſe 
It is, however, in my power to ſpea 
poſitively on this head, as I have ſeen 
more than one inſtance of it. 

In running, this animal confine 
himſelf entirely to his hinder legt 
which are poſſeſſed with an extracr 
dinary muſcular power. Their ſpeec 


is very great, though not in genera! oi 
quite equal to that of a greyhound the h 
but when the greyhounds are fo for br 
tunate as to ſeize them, they are in ſip. 
capable of retaining their hold, fron havin 
the amazing ſtruggles of the ani u 
mal. The bound of the kangaroo  { 
when not hard preffed, has bee Ve 
meaſured, and found to excce ers 
twenty feet. bfull) 

At what time of the year they eo bat 
pulate, and in what manner, we kroi i eh 
not: the teſticles of the male me 
placed contrary to the uſual order 0 ſum 
nature. found 

When young, the Kangaroo eat = 


tender and well flavoured, taſting lik 
veal, but the old ones are more toug 
and ftringy than bull-beef. Te 
are not carnivorous, and ſubſiſt alt 
together on particular flowers an 
graſs. Their bleat is mournfu), an 
very different from that of any othe 
animal: it is, however, ſeldom hear 
but in the young ones. 

Fiſh, which our ſanguine hope 
led us to expect in great quanuue 
do not abound. In ſummer, they a 


tolerably plentiful, but for fon 
month 


NATURAL 


months paſt very few have been 
taken, Botany Bay in this reſpect 
exceeds Port Jackſon. The French 
cace caught near two thouſand fiſh 
in one day, of a ſpecies of grouper, 
to which, from the form of a bone 
in the head reſembling a helmet, we 
have given the name of light horſe- 
nan, To this may be added baſs, 
nullets, ſkazt, ſoles, leather-jackets, 
xd manv other ſpecies, all ſo good 
in their kind, as to double our regret 
it their not being more numerous, 
Sharks of an enormous ſize are found 
here. One of theſe was caught by 
the people on board the Sirius, 
which meaſured at the ſhoulders ſix 
ſeet and a half in circumference, 
His liver yielded twenty-four gallons 
of oil; and in his ſtomach was found 
the head of a ſhark, which had been 
thrown overboard from the ſame 
hip. The Indians, probably from 
having felt the effects of their vora- 
cious fury, teſtify the utmoſt horror 
m ſeeing theſe terrible fiſh. 
Venomous animals and reptiles 
are rarely ſeen. Large ſnakes beau- 
fully variegated have been killed, 
but of the effect of their bites we 


tmerous, are by no means, even in 
ſummer, ſo troubleſome as I have 
fund them in America, the Weſt 
ladies, and other countries. 

Ine climate is undoubtedly very 


ue happily ignorant. Inſects, tho”. 
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deſirable to live in. In ſummer the 
hꝛats are uſually moderated by the 
ſea breeze, which ſets in early ; and 
in winter the degree of cold is fo 
ſlight as to occahon no inconveni- 
ence; once or twice we have had 
hoar froſts and hail, but no appear- 
ance of ſnow. The thermometer 
has never riſen beyond 84, nor fallen 
lower than 35, in general it ſtood, in 
the beginning of February, at be- 
tween 78 and 74 at noon. Nor is 
the temperature of the air leſs heal - 
thy than pleaſant. Thoſe dreadful 
putrid fevers, by which new countries 
are fo often ravaged, are unknown 
to us: and, excepting a ſlight diag - 
rhœa, which prevailed ſoon after we 
had landed, and was fatal in very 
few inſtances, we are ſtrangers to 
epidemic diſcaſes. ; 
On the whole (thunder ſtorms in 
the hot months excepted) I know not 
any climate equal to this I write in. 
Ere we had been a forinight on 
ſhore, we experienced ſome ſtorms 
of thunder, accompanied with rain, 
than which nothing can be conceived 
more violent and tremendous, and 
their repetition for ſeveral days, 
joined to the damage they did, by 
killing ſeveral of our ſheep, led us to 
draw preſages of an unpleaſant na- 
ture. Happily, however, for many 
months we have eſcaped any ſimilar 
viſitations,”” | 


— 
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An Account of the Method of making 
the Otter of Roſes, as it is prepared 
in the Eaſt Indies. Communicated 
in @ Letter from Donald Monro, 
M. D. of London, t Mr. John 
Robinſon, Profefſor of Natural 
Philoſophy in the Univerſity if 
Edinburgh.—-From Vol. II. of the 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 


London, Jermyn Street, July 10, 1783. 
SIR, 
„% Had the following receipt for 
making the Otter of Roſes, 
as 1t 1s prepared in the Eaſt Indies, 
from major Mackenzie of Coull, in 
the county of Roſs, who told me he 
got the account from an officer of 
his corps, who was up in the country 
where it is prepared, and aſſiſted in 
making it himſelf. 


Take a very large glazed earthen © 


or ſtone jar, or a large clean wooden 
caſk; fill it with the leaves of the 
flowers of roſes, very well picked, 
and freed from all ſeeds and ſtalks; 
pour on them as much pure ſpring 
water as will cover them, and ſet 
the veſſel in the ſun in the morning 
at ſunniſe, and let it ſtand till the 
evening, when take it into the houſe 
for the night; expoſe it in this 
manner for fix or ſeven ſucceſ- 
five days, and, at the end of the 
third or fourth day, a number of 
particles, of a fine yellow oily mat- 
ter, will float on the ſurface, which, 
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in two or three days more, will ga. 
ther into a ſcum, which is the Otter 
of Roſes. This is taken up by 
ſome cotton, tied to the end of 2 
piece of ſtick, and ſqueezed with 
the finger and thumb into a ſmal} 
phial, which is immediately wel 
ſtopped; and this is repeated for 
ſome ſucceſſive evenings, or whi 
any of this fine eſſential oil riſes u 
the ſurface of the water. 

N. B. I have been informed that 
ſome few drops of this eſſential gl 
have been more than once collectec 


by diſtillation, in the ſame mannet T! 
as the eſſential oils of other plant whic! 
here in London. weer 
1 Am, Sir, Acres 

Your moſt obedient cold 

humble fervant, upon 

D. Mon x0. Wl time 

luvir 

ene, eee 

T he following Letter from Mr. Boote ſacce 
addreſſed to the Secretary of the 80. Pee 
ciety for the Encouragement 0 igt 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com ! 
merce, on the comparative Merit the 8 

of the Drill and Broad-caſt Hy de 
dry, received the Gold Meds ret 

(the Premium offered by the Joci⸗ doc 
on that Subject.) The very ſati n 
factory Information it contains 3 
ill moſt probably determine a Fo 5 
auhich has ſo long divided the Oft Yi 
nions of the moſt experienced at "1 
inquifitive Agriculturiſts, — Fro " in 


Vel. VII. of the Tranſadttons of th 
7 of ranſc * 
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Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. 


SIR, 4 
S my former accounts of 
experiments comparatively 
nade between drilling and broad- 
aling, in order to diſcover which 
xz the moſt advantageous method 
| ga-Wefcultivating land, have met with a 
favourable reception by the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
nerce, I am induced to lay before 
them a further ſtatement of my ſuc- 


hundred and twenty-three acres, in 
the year 1788 (which makes the 
third year of my practice at —_ in 
the drill ſyſtem, upon my- farm) 
nz. wheat ſeventy, barley ninety, 
rats ſeven, - beans fifty-two, peas 
twenty-eight, turneps ſeventy, cole 
bx acres. > . 

The comparative experiments 
which I 9 year — be- 
ween drilling and broad - caſting four 
eres of each with wheat, was upon 
cold clay, that being the only ſoil 
upon which I entertained at that 
ime any doubts of the drill ſyſtem 
laving a ſuperiority over the broad- 
alt; and, having repeatedly and 
keceſsfully derived an uniform ſu- 
feriority in favour of drilling, on 
wht ſands and dry loams, it was 
Dy intention never to give myſelf 
tte trouble of repeating a compara- 
wwe experiment on ſuch foils : but, 
rlefting on the attention which the 
Wciety have paid to my former let- 
rs on the ſubject of drilling, by 
Ning them a place in their Tranſ- 
Kions ; and conſidering that the 
Wiety, by continuing to offer a pre- 
mum for the comparative culture 
if drilling and broad-caſting, was 
Efrous of Kill further experiments 


4 


ceſs in drilling, upon a ſcale of three 
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Society for the Encouragement of than thoſe I have already commu- 


nicated ; I determined to ſacrifice 
the profits of ſixteen pounds, which, 
from the reſult of former experi- 
ments, I had reaſon to believe I 
ſhould loſe, by ſowing four. acres 
broad-caſt, to the pleaſure and ſa- 
tis faction I might have in furniſhing 
the Society with the reſult of a 


comparative experiment between. 


drilling and broad-caſting four acres 
of each upon a ſandy loam, agree- 
ably to the terms propoſed by the 
Society for making ſuch aſcertain- 
ment. 

Accordingly I fixed upon a 
twenty-acre piece, which was trench- 
3 for a turnep- fallow in the 

eginning of November 1786, and 
dunged about Chriſtmas following; 
afterwards ploughed three times, at 
proper intervals; alſo harrowed oc- 
caſionally, and drilled with turneps, 
in rows twelve inches apart: the 
turneps were well hoed three times, 
and produced an exceeding good 
crop; Which was eat off by hs in 
autumn : the land was afterwards 
trench-ploughed, four acres of which 
were drilled, with four buſhels of 
wheat; the ſame day four acres 
adjoining (the foil as ſimilar as poſ- 
ſible) were ſown broad-caſt with 
ten buſhels of wheat, in order to 
make the comparative experiment. 

. In the firſt week of April 1788, 
the drilled wheat was hoed, and re- 
peated the laſt week in the ſame 
month; at which time the broad- 
caſt was alſo hoed, with hoes of a 
proper ſize for the purpoſe, in or- 
der to give it every advantage: at 
harveſt the crops of the reſpective 
four acres were ſeparately reaped, 
each laid by-itſelf in the barn, and 
ſeparately thraſhed, in order to aſ- 
certain, with the greateſt accuracy, 
the difference of each produce. __ 

reſult 


icular which were ſown too 
xr the ſurface of the land, will be 
voll. parched up for want of moiſ- 
we in a dry ſeaſon. 

[a my attempts to aſcertain the 
ference between drilling and 
oad-caſting, I am ſomewhat ſur- 
med it ſhould never occur to me, 
Lore now, to aſcertain the differ- 
ce in quality as well as quantity 
grain produced from both me- 
hd of culture, by weighing equal 
untities of each. In the above 
poparative experiment the drill 
ks no material advantage over the 
nad-caſt; a buſhel of the latter 
teing nearly equal in weight to a 
hel of the former: this I attri- 
ate to the circumſtance of the 
lroad-caſt crop being hoed, parti- 
ly as my neighbour Mr. Wil- 
um Greenway informs me, that, 
rom the reſult of his experiments 
if laſt year, in order to aſcertain 
be difference between drilling and 
oad-caſting, the grain of his dril- 
&d crop was ſuperior to that of his 
dad-caſt, not only in quantity, 
lt alſo in quality, two pounds weight 
*r buſhel ; and his broad-caſt crop 
n not hoed : from whence I con- 
tude, that the grain of his broad- 
alt crop was imperfectly vegetated, 
ud not brought to full maturity, by 
aon of the injury done to it by 
de weeds, or for want of the foil 


king pulverized by the hoe. 


m oa one of my early experiments 
uren crilling, 1 found that hoeing the 
nervals between the rows or drills 


Ty indiſpenſably neceſſary; other- 
ne, where land was foul with 
eds, or caked upon the ſurface, ſo 
" to exclude the air from the 
res of the plants, or hinder the 
Menſion of the fibres in the ſoil, 
tte advantages of drilling were, 
den the whole, not worthy of no- 
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tice. On the contrary, and by the 
ſame experiment, I found that, by 
hoeing the intervals, cutting up the 
weeds, and pulverizing the ſoil at 
ſeaſonable times, a ſurpriſing and 
almoſt incredible advantage might 
be derived: this left me no alterna- 
tive but that of declining the drill 
ſyſtem altogether, except for beans 
and peas, at wide diſtances, where 
the horſe-hoe, or ſhim, might work; 
or of ſubmitting to the formidable 
expence of hand-hoeing the inter- 
vals of drills at nearer diſtances. 
To the advantages gained by hoe- 
ing, I was at that time no ſtranger; 
and I was not long in finding out 
that the value of ſeed ſaved by 
drilling, would more than defray 
the expences of hoeing; and the 
hoeing, I was confident, would in- 
ſure a ſuperior crop : from whence 1 
concluded that the only obſtacle 
that lay between me and ſucceſs, in 
the drill ſyſtem, upon a large ſcale, 
was the difficulty, if not the impoſ- 
ſibility, of procuring a ſufficient 
number of labourers to perform the 
buſineſs of hoeing, juſt at the time 
required: and, as I apprehended, 
ſo it has turned out: the difficulty 
in procuring a number of hands in 
due time, and, in tic=!1ſh ſeaſons, 
perhaps at an hour's notice, is 
very conſiderable; excluſive of the 
attention required in ſeeing that the 
work was done in a huſbandmanlike 
manner, and the fear of the crops of 
corn growing too high to admit of 
the uſe of the hoe: the weeds at the 
ſame time committing ſuch horrid 
depredations, without a poſſibility of 
retrieving the loſs, muſt needs create 


no little anxiety of mind. 


Anxious, however, as I may have 
been, at intervals, on this account, 
for three years laſt paſt, I have now 
the pleaſure of ſaying, that all the 

above 
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above fears and anxieties, are done 
away, being now in poſſeſſion of an 
inſtrument, viz. a horſe-hoe, the in- 
genious invention of the Rev. Mr. 
Cooke, to whom a large ſhare of 
ger praiſe is certainly due, not only 
or this inſtrument, and his improved 
drill, but alſo for his ſpirited exer- 


tions, and — e labour, in 


introducing the drill ſyſtem at large. 
Of the utility of the above horſe- hoe 
1 am inclined to entertain a very 
high opinion, having already tried 
it upon a piece of drilled wheat; 
and find that the inventor has, by a 
moſt ſimple contrivance, enabled the 
perſon who attends the inſtrument, 


o guide it ſo as to avoid cutting up 


the rows of corn. Its effects ap- 
ar to be ſuperior to thoſe of 
nd-hoeing ; and, fo far as I have 
experienced, I have reaſon to be- 


lieve that two men, or one man x 
a boy, with two horſes, working ; 
ternately, will effectually hoe te 
acres a day. ; 

It is not uſual with me to deci 
haſtily and prematurely, for | 
againſt any inſtrument not yet { 
ficiently tried: I am nevertheleſs ir 
clined to think, that by this inver 
tion the drill ſyſtem will ſoon | 


brought to perfection, at leaſt t 
ſuch a degree of perfection as t 


enable every qr whe ay of cor 
mon capacit Y. to underſtar 
and pradtiſe 4 
I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Joan Boory 


Atherſtone upon Stower, near Strat. 
ford upon Avon, Jan. 31, 1789. 


Mr. Mor ts. 
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DRITILL MACHINE, on the Eſtare of Mr. John Boote. 
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Mr. Eccleſton's Account of his Im- 
provement off Martin Meer, in the 
County of Lancaſter, incloſed in a 
Letter to the Society ® for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce,-From the 


fame. 


4 ARTIN Meer was for- 
merly a large pool, or 
lake of freſh water, of an irregular 
form, ſutrounded chiefly by moſſes 
or boggy land, containing near one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven- 
teen acres, of eight yards to the 
pole, which is the cuſtomary mea- 
ſure of the neighbourhood (about 
three thouſand fix hundred and thir- 
-two ſtatute acres). It lies in the 
ifferent manors of Scariſbrick, 
Burſcough, North-Meols, Tarleton, 
and Ruftord. 
About the year 1692, Mr. Fleet- 
wood, of Bank-hall, propoſed to the 
ſeveral other proprietors to drain 
- Martin Meer, on condition that a 
leaſe (for the whole) of three lives 
and thirty-one years ſhould be 
ted him ; which they agreed 
to; and Mr. Fleetwood obtained an 
act of parliament the ſame year to 
empower him to effect it. The 
following year he began the work: 
his plan was, to diſcharge the waters 
immediately into the ſea, at the 
mouth of the river Ribble, which 
before had forced themſelves a paſ- 
ſage into the river Douglas, when 
the Meer waters were raiſed above 
their uſual height by the land floods, 
as is noted by Camden in his Br:- 
tannia. 


The intermediate ground between 


*The Soci 
cc extions on 
ce ꝗred aud thi 
te gation of the ſea.” 


improvement 


Martin Meer, 
-two acres of land have been gained and protected from the in 
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Martin Meer and the Douglas, ly. 
ing conſiderably higher = the 
Meer, occaſioned the Ragnatiq 
and kept it continually full. 

Mr. Fleetwood began the under 
taking, by making a canal, or ſluic 


twenty-four feet wide, of a dept 


ſufficiently lower than the Meer 
which he cut from the Ribble mout 
through an embanked falt marſh 
and then through a moſs or bog i 
North Meols, about a mile and 
half in length; and he continued! 
through the * loweſt parts of 
Meer, To prevent the ſea fron 
ruſhing _ caval, and overflow 
ing the Meer, which lies ten fee 
lower than high-water mark, at th 
ſpring tides, he erected in his canal 
near the ſea, a pair of flood- gate 
which ſhut when the ſea waters roſ 
higher than thoſe in the canal, an 
opened again by the ſluice ſtreat 
when the ſea retired. In this plac 
the mouth of the Ribble 1s nearl 
five miles over at the ſpring tides 
bur the bed of the river at Tow wate 
is no more than a furlong in breadtl 
and it lies under the Lytham, or op 
poſite ſhore to the flood-gates, aboi 
the diſtance of four miles fro 
them. This is a very unfavourad 
circumſtance to the draining of i 
Meer, as it greatly diminiſhes the e 
fect of the out- fall by the length 
the way the waters have to run o 
a very flat, looſe, flying, ſandy coi 
before they can diſembogue into t 
river. Theſe ſands, in a few yes 
after the drainage was finiſh 
drifting by the winds into the 0 
fall fluice, ſoon obſtructed the fi 
of the waters, and in a ſhort ti 


preſented their * gold medal to Mr. Eccleſton, * for his ſpit 


which three thouſand fx 


Goaked up the paſſage, which had 
deen made ſufficiently deep to carry 
them off, : a ; 
The ſpring tides in boiſterous 
weather brought up great quanti- 
des of mud to the flood-gates ; 
lere it lodged in ſediment for want 
ſz powerful current in dry ſeaſons 
p waſh it away: thus the wiſhed- 
& effect of ſo much labour was 
Eiſtrated, for the Meer was once 
ore nearly reduced into its primi- 
re ſtate. In order to remove this 
blruftive obſtacle of mud and ſand, 
e managers for Mr. Fleetwood, in 
he year 1714, _— it moſt ad- 
ſeable to raiſe the fill or threſhold 
the ſlood-gates, which they ele- 
ed twenty inches: this, with 
me other meaſures then adopted, 
Id, for ſome time, enable them to 
ep the A ye free from the 
ove-mentioned obſtructions, 

But it proved very detrimental; 
r ſo much fall was loſt, that the 
nble and meadow grounds upon 
e Meer diminiſhed greatly in 
we, by the water remaining _=_ 
n all the winter, and very late 
tentimes in the ſpring ſeaſon. 

by a gradual, continual loſs of 
fall amongſt the ſands, and by 
luice on the marſh and other 
ts wrecking up, the Meer lands 
many years were only made uſe 
x a poor, fenny, watery paſture 
the cattle of the ne1ghbourhood, 
chat for a part of the ſummer 
ths only. 15 
eme time after, Mr. Fleetwood's 
Kutors continued their ſluice far- 
t upon the ſhore, and erected a 
pair of flood - gates, winged 
d ſtone walls, conſiderably nearer 
de out-fall; and they found 
at benefit from it, as the gates 


nuch leſs liable to be obſtruct- 
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ed by the ſand and mud brought up 
with the tide. | 

About the year 1750 Mr. Fleet- 
wood's leaſe expired; and in 1755 
the flood- gates and walls were waſh- 
ed down by a very uncommon high 
tide, but were rebuilt (fourteen feet 
wide) at the joint expence of the 
proprietors, in whoſe hands it re- 
mained in you, ſtate for many 
years; for, as before, from inatten- 
tion to the cleanſing of the ſluice, and 
from the narrow paſſage at the 
flood- gates, which were ſtill liable 
to be choaked with mud, &c. and 
much of the out-fall being loſt, the 
lands upon the Meer became again 
of little value, being covered with 
water all the winter, and liable to 
be flooded by very trivial ſummer 
rains; 

In this condition the beſt Meer 
lands let for a few ſhillings thelarge 
acre only. | 

In the year 1778 I ſettled here; 
and, as the moſt extenfive and va- 
luable ſhare of the Meer belonged 
to this eſtate, I had the levels taken 
from low-water mark; and findin 
a conſiderable fall, I had recourſe 
to Mr. Gilbert, of Worſeley (who 
had judiciouſly planned, and hap- 
pily executed the aſtoniſhing — 
of his grace the duke of Bridge- 
NN To his friendſhip and abi- 
lities I am indebted for the ſucceſs 
of the drainage ; for, after the moſt 
minute iuſpection, he gave me every 
encouragemerit, and kindly afliſted 
me in directing the undertaking. 
By his advice I applied to the other 
four proprietors of Martin Meer, 
for a leaſe for the term of three 
lives for their ſeveral ſhares, and 


opened to them my intention of ef- 


fectually draining the whole at my 
own expence, In 1781 J obtained 
F 2 the 
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the leaſes from all the proprietors ſand, mud, &c. that may have hee 
(one only excepted) and immedi- brought up by the tide. 
diately began the work. Thus, by the great ſkill and ſu 
The plan Mr. Gilbert ſtruck out perior ingenuity of one man (At 
(which I have executed) was to Gilbert) the great obſtacle to th 
have in the main ſluice three differ- perfect drainage of Martin Meer i 
ent pair of flood-gates. The firſt done away, which had baffled th 
are, to keep the fea out, which are many vain efforts of the proprietor 
called the Sea-gates, The ſecond for almoſt a century. 
pair are erefted at about half a By an accurate examination of th 
mile diftance nearer to the Meer, out-tall, Mr. Gilbert found it wou 
to ſtop the ſea there, in caſe any admit of the fill or threſhold of th 
accident ſhould happen to the firſt: new gates being laid five inche 
theſe are termed the Stop-gates. lower than it formerly had been 
The third pair are built cloſe to, and he recommended the ſea-gat 
and in the ſame walls with the ſea- to be advanced about two hundre 
gates, but open and ſhut in a con- yards nearer to the out-fall upo 
trary direction to them: theſe are the open marſh, To prevent th 
named the Fluſhing-gates. All theſe ſea flowing into the ſſuice behin 
three flood-gates are kept open, to theſe gates, large and ſtrong ban 


ve a free paſlage to the waters are thrown up on each fide, whic bay 

| wo the Meer, when the tide has are continued to the ſtop- gate 
ſufficiently retired; and when the and at the ſame time they anſw char 

tide riſes again above the level of the another eſſential purpoſe, viz. bi «1, 

waters on the Meer, the ſea gates containing a larger quantity of ſe A 

are ſhut. In dry ſeaſons, when a water to Fuſh with. ; ſuic 
ſufficient quantity of water does not The new ſea- gates are eighte ©; 

come down from the Meer, to keep feet wide, and nineteen feet and of t 

the out-fall ſluice open acroſs the half high, and the fill five feet lo fe 

looſe flying ſands on the ſhore, the than the former: this makes UF... 

tide itſelf is permitted to flow paſſage in rainy ſeaſons, when t T 

up the fluice to the ſtop-gates, water would have run four feet up o; 

which are then ſhut; and at high the old fill, to bear the propori hung 

water the fluſhing-gates are cloſed of one hundred and fixty-two fe perf 

to keep the ſea water in. in the preſent gates, to fifty- ſ Wi vere 

N. E. All theſe three ſeveral gates the old ones. Nate 

have four paddles at the bottom, When we had ſunk to the prop brain 

| three feet in length, and two feet in depth of the foundations of Ur. 
depth, which are drawn up by ſcrews, new gates, we found a quickla niet 

to fluſh away any obſtacle that may and built upon it. The walls une: 

chance to impede their working. twelve bricks in thickneſs at gn 

| At low water the paddles of the bottom, and there is no ſettlemeſi nor 
| _ Huſhing gates are drawn up, and the nor have they ſunk in the left coun 
' retflined ſea-water ruſhes out with N. B. Large flat ſtones were | 12 

ſo much violence, that the ſluice to under the brick and ſtone work, WW dente 

low water is in a very ſhort time were the only precaution uſed. I cut 
cleanſed from every obſtruction, Whilſt the gates were — igt 

. e went 
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[employed all the hands I could 
procure in deepening and widening 
de luice upon a dead level with 
de fill up to the Meer, fix yards 
vide at the bottom, allowing a foot 
ad a half ſlope to every foot in 
devation, In ſome places the cut- 
ing was near twenty feet deep; 
ad at the depth of ſixteen feet in 
and, I found an entire trunk of a 
tee, which ſquared a foot. 

In April 1783 the level was car- 

ned up completely to the Meer, 
which then (owing to the waters 
having been dammed up) was flood- 
ed higher than it had been for ſe- 
jeral years. As ſoon as the dam- 
bead was cut, the ſuperior efficacy 
of the new works appeared; and 
this uncommon flood raa off in five 
days, which would have required 
„ many weeks to have been diſ- 
charged through the old flood - 
ates, 
After the waters had run off, the 
luce was deepened nearly to the 
lame level through the loweſt parts 
of the Meer. The fſuice is nearly 
dre miles in length from the ſea 
gates. 

The ditches were next attended 
t; and fince the drainage, above a 
lundred miles in length have been 
pertefted : but as ſmall open drains 
vere neceſſary to carry off the rain- 
mter into the ditches, I procured a 
draining or guttering plough, on 
Mr. Cuthbert Clark's conſtruction, 
wich was drawn by eight, ſome- 
limes ten able horſes, and which I 
dan with certainty recommend as a 
.noFuſeful implement in all fenny 
countries. | 

lam greatly indebted to the in- 
entor; tor with this, in one day 
cut drains nearly eight miles in 
length, thirteen inches in depth, 
Wenty inches wide at the top, and 


five at the bottom, more perfect 
than could have been done un that 
land by the hand, and which would 
have coſt, if done by hand, ſeven 
pounds five thillings and ten pence. 

The ſummer in 1783 was em- 
ployed wholly as above, in lay- 
ing. the land dry. In the year 
1784 ſome few acres were plough- 
ed, and yielded a tolerable crop of 
ſpring corn; ſome yielded a very 
inferior kind of hay: the reſt was 
paſtured. Early the laſt year I pre- 
pared for oats and barley, and 
ploughed nearly two hundred large 
acres. 

The effects of the drainage appear 
from the crops; for I have ſold 
barley for eleven pounds ſeventeen 
ſhillings and ſix pence the large 
acre, the produce of the land which 


before let at no more than four ſnil- 


lings the acre; and oats at ten pounds 
ſeventeen ſhillings and ſix pence per 
acre, off land, which would bring no 
price before; the purchaſer to cut, 
carry off, &c. all at his own ex- 
pence, 

From the lands which before af- 
forded a very poor paſture in the 
drieft ſummers, I laſt year fed ſeve- 
ral head of Scotch cattle, which: did 


better than any that were fattened 


upon the beſt grazing lands in our 
neighbourhood. The beſt meadow 
lands in the moſt favourable ſeaſons 
did not let for more than about nine 
ſhillings per acre, ' 

Laſt year I mowed many acres, 


worth three pounds, and let off ſe- 
veral of inferior grals, at two pounds 
per acre, reſerving the after-graſs 
for my own cattle. 


We are forry to obſerve, in a ſubſe- 
quent Letter of Mr. Eccleſton's to 
the Society, that his improvements 
had ſuffered from the failure of the 
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Douglas Bank, i» Ruffard, in 
1780, and of the banks of the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal in 
1787. Mr. Eccleſton at the ſame 
time adde, T hat the works eredt - 
« ed for the drainage have fully 
ce anſwered every expectation, and 
«. never failed in any one in- 
Wo ftance.'? 


MM — ** 8 2 
* — TOO — — — 


As effitual Remedy for curing the 


Scab, in Sheep, communicated by 
Sir Joſeph Banks, Bart. to the 
Society * for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. From the ſame. 


* AVING obſerved, in the 
laſt volume publiſhed by 


the Society for the encouragement 


of Arts, ManufaQures, and Com- 
merce, that an effectual method of 
curing the ſcab in ſheep was ſtill 


wanting to the farmers (in the ſouth 


of England at leaſt) when it was 
Publiſhed; I take the liberty of 


tranſmitting the encloſed receipt to 


Take one pound of quickſilver, 


half a pound of Venice tur- 


tine, 


half a pint.of oil of turpen- 
tine, * 
four pounds of hogs lard. 


e The thanks of the Society were preſented to Sir Joſeph Banks, Baronet 
preſident of the Royal Society, for his attention to the views of its inititution, b 
this communication reſpecting the diſorder called the ſcab in ſheep. : 

The Society, during the courſe of ſeveral years, offered premiums for the diſce 
very of an effectual remedy for this diſeaſe, but without effect, though ſom 
claims were made'for the rewatd offered ; yet, as the following method has bee 
found fully adequate to the purpoſe intended, it is hoped due attention will be pat 
of the kingdom.” 5 EP 
F Though there does not appear to be 8 between this ointment an 
the Unguentum Czruleum of the ſhops, 1 eceipt 
Some of our graziers begin to uſe it by rubbing it 1 
of the thigh and fore leg; a practice much leſs troubleſome, but wn 


to it in the different parts 


as it was given to me. 
pakgd part 


requires much more judgment than the above. 


* 


Let them be rubbed in a mort 
till the quickſilver is thoroughly in 
corporated with the other ingredi 
ents ; for the proper mode of doing 
which, it may be neceſſary to take 
the advice, or even the aſſiſtance, of 
ſome apothecary, or other perſon 
uſed to make ſuch mixtures. 

The method of uſing the oint 
ment is thus: beginning at the head 
of the ſheep, — proceeding fro 
between the ears along the back tc 
the end of the tail, the wool is to be 
divided in a furrow till the ſkin ca 
be touched; and as the furrow is 
made, the finger ſlightly dipped i 
the ointment is to be drawn along 
the bottom bf it, where it wi 
leave a blue ftain on the ſkin and 
adjoining. wool : from this furrow 
ſimilar ones muſt be drawn dow: 
the ſhoulders and thighs to the legs 
as far as they are woolly ; and if the 
animal is much infected, two mort 
ſhould be drawn along each fide 
parallel to that on the back, anc 
one down each fide between thy 
fore and hind legs. 

Immediately after being dreſſed 
it is uſual to turn the ſheep among 
other ſtock, without any fear of the 
infection being communicated ; and 
there is ſcarce an inſtance of a thee| 
ſuffering any injury from the appli 
cation. In a few days the blotches dr 
up, the itching ceaſes, and the ani 
mal is completely cured: it is ge 


ve choſen to give the receipt exact. 


x nerall 


erally, however, thought proper 
ot to delay the operation beyond 
Michaelmas. | 

The hippoboſca ovina, called in 
Lincolnſhire, ſheep fagg, an animal 
zell known to all ſhepherds, which 


* yes among the wool, and is hurt- 
a ful to the thriving of ſheep, both 


by the pain its bite occaſions, and 
ne blood it ſucks; is radically de- 
froyed by this 9 and 
the wool is not at all injured. Our 
wol-buyers purchaſe the fleeces 
u which the ſtain of the ointment 
$ viſible, rather in preference to 
others, from an opinion that the 
uſe of it having preſerved the ani- 
mal from being vexed either with 
the ſcab or faggs, the wool is leſs 
lable to the defect of joints or 
knots; a fault obſerved to proceed 
fom every ſudden ſtop in the thriv- 
ng of the animal, either from want 
of food, or from diſeaſe, 

This mode of curing was brought 
nto that part of Lincolnſhire where 
ny property is fituated, about 
twelve years ago, by Mr. Stephen- 
ſon, of Mareham, and is now fo 
generally received, that the ſcab, 
zich uſed to be the terror of the 
farmers, and which frequently de- 
erred the more careful of them 
from taking the advantage of paſ- 
uring their ſheep in the fertile and 


ulrict abounds, is no longer re- 
garded with any apprehenſion : by 
ar the moſt of them have their 
lock anointed in autumn, when they 
turn from the common, whether 
ity ſhew any ſymptoms of ſ:ab, 
r not; and having done fo, con- 
lade them ſafe for ſome time, from 
lier giving or receiving infection. 
There are people who employ them- 
ſlves in the buſineſs, and contract 
v anoint our large ſheep at five 


ettenfive commons with which that 
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ſhillings a ſcore, inſuring for that 
price the ſucceſs of the operation ; 
that is, agreeing, in caſe many of 
the ſheep break out afreſh, to re- 
peat the operation gratis, even 
ſome months afterwards. 

I beg to have it underſtood, that 
in communicating this information 
to the Society, I do not offer my- 
ſelf as a candidate for the medal 
propoſed by them as a reward : ha- 
ving been neither the diſcoverer 
nor the introducer of the remedy, I 
can lay no claim to it. Reſpect to 
the patriotic views which have ever 
guided their conduct, and the hope 
of being uſeful to the breeders of 
ſheep, are the motives which have 
induced me to lay this paper before 
them; and an additional one I con. 
feſs it to be, that it gives me an op- 
portunity of publicly teſtifying the 
reſpe& with which, in war og 
of your active induſtry, in bring- 
ing forward uſeful inventions, and 
checking the pretenſions of deſign- 
ing impoſtors, I can with ſincerity 
profeſs myſelf, 
f Your real well - wiſher, 

; And faithful ſervant, 
JOSEPH BANKS.” 


Soho Square, April 17, 1788. 


—  — —— —————— 


T he following Receipt for the Scurvy, 
ſuppoſed to be communicated by a 
Mr. Huckings, of Cambridge, 
on Account of the great Benefit he 
himſelf received from it, is ex- 
traded from the Gentleman's Ma- 


gazine for 1789. 


bo O four beer quarts of good 
rich ſweet- wort, add half a 
u 


E nd of ſaſſafras, one ounce of 
arſaparilla, and four ounces of dau- 
cus ſeed (commonly called wild car- 
rot): boil chem gently over the fire 
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for three quarters of an hour, fre- 


quently putting the ingredients down 
with a ladle; then ſtrain the ſame 
through a cloth. To each quart of 
this liquor put one pound and a half 
of good thick treacle, boil the ſame 
gently for three quarters of an hour, 

imming it all the time; put it into 
a pan, and cover it till cold, then 
bottle it for uſe, Be c reſul not to 
cork the bottle too tight. 

Of this ſyrup a moderate tea · cup 
full is to be _ in the morning, 
and the ſame on going to bed. The 
above did no more than keep the 
body open. The effect, however, 
was ſuch; that it took off the itching, 
cleared the ſkin, caſed the feet, re- 
lieved his drowſineſs in the day-time, 
and brought on comfortable nights, 
made him active, and, though 60 
years old, as full of ſpirits as he 


ever remembered himſelf. 


The time of his taking the {ſyrup 
was in September, October, and No- 
vember, 1787, during which time 
he abſtained from high ſauces, and 
in a great meaſure from animal 
food. His drink at dinner was table 
beer, and ſometimes mild ale. 

N. B. The wild carrot ought to 
2 gathered in September or Octo- 

r. 


An Enquiry concerning a fure and cer- 
tain Method . of improving ſmall 
Arable Farm. y Mr. Wimpey, 
in a Letter to the Secretary of the 
Society inſtituted at Bath, fer the 
Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, 
within the Counties of Somerſet, 
Wilts, Gloceſter, and Dorſet, and 
the City and County of Briſtol. 


SIR, | 
I is generally thought, and on 
very geod grounds, that ſmall 


arable farms do not afford the occy 
pier ſo good a maintenance as dain 
farms of the ſame annual value 


That the latter will do well and u . 
money, while the former, with a a b ort 
deal more labour and trouble, j pence 
ſtarving himſelf and family. Th bed, 
matter has been fully inveſtigated vel 
in a former paper, and the true rea le. 
ſon aſſigned; but a ſure and certaiſ nan 
remedy, which would enable s me: 
farmer to live and pay his rent punc Wo litt 
tually, is greatly to be wiſhed, and nade 
would be of univerſal convenience t por 
An attempt to effect which is th To 
intended uſe of this paper. enquit 
The advantage and propriety ofMerpen 
applying land to the growth of ſueii dai 
articles to which nature has moi is f 
fitly ſuited it, has been ſhewn af ut t. 
large, and alſo that all land which l. to 
is naturally and properly arable, caij Irres 
by no means be converted into mea dis ul 
dow, or valuable paſture of any du de w 
ration. Such as from a wild ſtat ldi 
of nature, overrun with furze, fer ur a 
buſhes, and brambles, has been ren kepir 
dered fertile by means of the plougi ;1. 
muſt be kept in that improved ſtat um, 
by its frequent uſe, otherwiſe Megbt 
would ſoon revert to that wild barvould 
ren ſtate which was its original con gun; 
dition, nigbt 
A farm, therefore, which conſiſi ii 
wholly, or almoſt ſo, of land that M 
properly arable, muſt ever continu trac 
arable; for it is not practicable i Vent) 
render it in any degree fertile, bull lat 
by means of the plough ; or to kee bet; 
it long ſo, even when it is made f ke, 
But though arable land cannot Aua 
converted into meadow or paſtu , 
proper for a dairy, it may be plante pen 
with articles which, it is well know We 
now, will anſwer the purpoſe 0 
feeding horned cattle, eſpeciall pen 
milch-cows, as effectually as $00 . 


meadow or paſture, producing. 
m 
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wich milk, and altogether as rich, 
4 feet, and as good, . : 
But the great intereſting queſtion 
z Whether thoſe articley which can 
| procured only by the heavy ex- 
aces of ploughing, harrowing, 
bed, and other operations which 
wcefſazily attend their culture and 
urvelting, will afford as much ſuſ- 
tenance in proportion to the expence, 
meadow or paſture, which is liable 
plittle or none, excepting what is 
nade into hay, the cattle gathering 
tfor themſelves as they conſume ut ? 
To aſcertain this fact, we mult 
enquire, what may be the average 
expence of keeping a milch-cow on 
a dairy-farm for any given time? 
tis faid upon very good authority, 
that the expence generally is from 
il. to 31. 10s. per annum. Two 
teres and a half of paſture fit for 
this uſe is ſufficient to keep a cow 


he whole year through, and ſuch 


lnd is valued at from 25 s. to 308. 
per acre, At 25 s. ſuppoſe, the 
Keeping of each cow would amount 
v zl. 28. 6d. per annum. A dairy- 
lum, therefore, conſiſting of forty- 
ght acrees, at 25s. per annum, 
would amount to 601. rent per an- 
wn; and the number of cows that 
tight be kept upon ſuch a farm, 
low:ng two acres and a half to 
ach cow, would be nineteen and 
fraction, therefore we will ſay 
Fenty, ; 

ln the next place, let us enquire, 
Mt would be the average expence 
if keeping a cow upon food raifed 
A arable land as a ſuccedaneum to 
puls, Kc. rent and every neceſſary 
Wence included ? 

We are aſſured by unqueſtionable 
Widority, that a buſhel of potatoes, 
men half at night and half in the 
during, with a ſmall allowance of 

/ 18 lufficient to keep three cow's 

ay, On that allowance their 


milk will be as rich and as good, and 


the quantity as great, as in the ſum- 
mer months when the cows' are in 
good paſture. 

In a former paper we have ſhewn, 
that an acre of land, properly culti- 
vated with potatoes, will produce 
237 buſhels; and the total expence 
of cultivating an acre, rent and tithe 
included, was 61. 13s. 74d. If 
three cows eat ſeven buſhels per 
week, then they would eat 36g 
buſhels in a year; and twenty cows 
would conſume 2433 buſhels. The 
queſtion then is, If twenty cows 
require 2433 buſhels to keep them 
a year, and as above an acre of 
land properly cultivated will pro- 
duce 337 buſhels nctt, how many 
acres will be required to produce 
2433 buſhels, or the quantity ne- 
ceifary to feed 20 cows, to keep 
them in ful! milk the year round ? 
The anſwer is, Seven acres and a 
quarter nearly, 

If then an acre of land can be 
cultivated with potatoes, as above, 
for 61. 13s. 74d. the cultivation of 
{even acres and a quarter will amount 


to 481. 85. 93d. We have ſeen as 


above, that the rent of a dairy farm, 


capable of maintaining 20 milch- 


cows, is upon a medium 601, ; but it 
clearly appears that the ſame num- 
ber of cows may be kept equally 
well on a very ſmall part of an ara- 
ble farm planted with potatoes for 
111. 115. 24 d. leſs than that ſum, 
which is ſo much in favour of the 
arable farm; or in other words, 
ſeven or eight acres of arable land 
under this mode of management, 
are as much ſuperior to forty-eight 
acres of meadow or paſture, as the 
difference of the two ſums men- 
tioned; the arable farmer receiving 
as great a ſum for the 9 
of 481. 85. 93d. as the dairy far. 
mer doth for his bare rent of 601, 

| wituout 
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ted. The article I mean is 
vinfoin, From the miſerable ap- 
ce it often makes the firſt 
ear, L long doubted if its ſucceſs 
poor land was not ve recari- 
js; but 1 have now the fulleſt con- 
on, that it will grow and pro- 
tice a very good crop in poor land, 
worided the ſoil be dry, and proper 
are be taken to keep it clean till it 
k fully eſtabliſhed in the ground. 
Small arable farms, which in a 
nanner are quite deſtitute of her- 
aye, cannot well be ſupplied with any 
kbſtitute that is by any means its 
qual. Indeed one acre of good 
lunfoin is of more value than two 
res of middling meadow or paſ- 
ure, And as it will thrive fo well 
mn a very poor ſoil, the arable far- 
ner, who either keeps no cows for 
want of herbage, or keeping them is 
pmched for food for them, is per- 
Kelly ignorant of the advantages 
tending the culture of this plant, 
miſerably indolent and inexcuſ- 
ule in not better attending to his 
ſtereſt, 
| Whatever crop precedes the 
Janting ſainfoin, the ground ſhould 
eplouphed in the winter, and laid up 
u ſharp deep ridges by one bout of 
be plough, to continue till the be- 
during of April. Then it ſhould be 
kagged and harrowed level: and if 
le land be very poor, it ſhould 
ze ſome light drefling of aſhes, 
"it, or a compoſt of lime, earth, 
ud rotten dung, well incorporated 
Aether. A ſmall quantity of ei- 
ler of theſe would greatly encou- 
we the plants in their infant ſtate. 
te beginning or middle of April, 
bite ſeaſon may prove, the ſeed 
hald be ſown, and there would be 
Rl danger of its ſucceeding to 
e's with, 
Ferhaps there cannot be a better 


nor a ſurer means of cultivating this 
very uſeful plant to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, than by ſowing it after 
tatoes, The horſe and hand- 
deing them during their growth, 
and the ploughing, dragging, and 
harrowing the ground to clean it of 
the potatoes, ſo thoroughly deſtroy 
the weeds and pulverize the ſoil, 
that it is made in the moſt perfect 
condition for a crop of ſainfoin ; and 
though the land may in its nature 
be very poor, the manuring pro- 
perly for a crop of potatoes, and 
that being grown perfectly rotten, 
the ſoil is — ſufficiently fertile. 
Beſides the above, perhaps, there 
are very few articles in uſe as ſubſti- 
tutes for paſture, that are equally 
profitable with carrots and parſnips, 
when the ſoil is ſuitable to their 
manner of growth and culture. The 
ſoil they delight and flouriſh moſt 
in is a deep, light, free foil, which 
is eaſily penetrated, and moderately 
fertile. In ſuch a ſoil, if properly 
hoed and ſet out at due diſtances, 
they will arrive at a great magai- 
tude, and the acreable produce be 
very ſurpriſing. Another advantage 
1s, their being ſo very acceptable to 
the farmer's ſtock of every kind. 


Horſes, cows, ſheep, and hogs, eat 


them ſeemingly with the ſame appe- 
tite, and are equally improved by 
them. Unfortunately the quantity 
of ſuch land bears but a ſmall pro- 
portion to what is totally unſuitable 
to them. Hard, tif, obdurate land, 


and ſuch as ſtrongly conere, is quite 


unnatural to them, and never an- 
ſwers the expence and trouble; 
what grows in ſuch land being very 
ſhorc, generally forked, and of ſmall 
value. Potatoes, cultivated as above 
dire&ed, would, I think, be as good 
a preparation for thoſe roots as can 
well be invented. If the ſoil ho 
we 
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well manured for the potatoes, it will 
be ſufficiently fertile for carrots and 
parſnips, and, lying throvgh the 
winter in fallow, will be in excel- 
lent order for ſowing the ſeeds of 
theſe roots the March following. 

Upon the whole of this account, 
it ſeems clearly to follow, that an 
arable farm of 50 l. or. 601. per 
annum, though it has not an acre 
of meadow or paſture land belong - 
ing to it, may by ſkill and proper 
management be made to produce as 
much good butter and cheeſe, as a 
dairy farm of the ſame value, and 
have a large proportion of land left 
for the growth of corn and other 
purpoſes. 

For inſtance ; twenty acres of the 
ſixty, I conceive, would be compe- 
tent to the maintenance of the ſtock 
abovementioned; and they might be 
fitly divided as follows: viz. fix acres 
of potatoes, two or four of cabbages, 


two of turnip-rooted cabbage, and 


two of turnips, making together 
twelve or fourteen acres; the re- 
mainder to be ſainfoin ; in all twen 
acres. The proportion to be varied, 
and ſome articles exchanged for 
others, as the nature of the ſoil and 
particular circumſtances might re- 
quir?, and as the farmer might think 
fit and proper. On twenty acres 
thus planted, I reckon, befides twenty 
milch-cows, fix or eight young cat- 
tle, and pigs in proportion, might 
be well kept on the offal. 

It may be aſked, ſhould this plan 
be generally adopted by the farmer, 
for whoſe uſe it 1s principally in- 
tended, if it would not be running 
out of one extreme into another? 
If ſo confider2ble an increaſe of 
milk, butter, and cheeſe, would not 
lower the prices of thoſe articles 
too much, and raiſe the price ef 
wheat . in 'a greater proportion ? 


view, as it reſpects the commu 
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That it would lower the price: offi 
thoſe articles is very certain, and iy” 
is a very deſirable circumſtance 11.” 


it ſhould. At this time, and for 
weeks paſt, butter has been {ld j 
this neighbourhood for nine pen 
a pound, and will moſt probably 
ſold for ten pence very ſoon; where 
as I ſhould hope the average pric 
might, by the propoſed impro q e; 
ment, be reduced to ſeven pence, bh 

There 1s little danger, howeve be 
of the price of wheat being advanc 
by the 7 ropriation of about twely 
acres of land annually to che cull 
vation of the above ar.icles; for t 
land would be ſo much improved! 
the extra tillage given to the ſoil it 
tended for thoſe articles, and a 
during their growth, that I amr 
ther of opinion they would proda Pyr 
more corn than if conſtantly plants 


in the uſual very imperfect manne z Cal 

The greateſt obſtacle to this mo ud 
of managing a ſmall farm (ſay fr . F 
201. to 601. per annum) is, the co * 
fined or narrow circumſtances of t 


occupiers of ſuch farms. In ge 
ral their capitals are much too ſm lich 
to carry on their baſineſs to any M 
vantage in the preſent mode of m 
nagement; but the mode reco » 

mended would require an increaſe 2 


capital to the tune of 200 l. or 30 o e 
Leſs tan 400l. would not ſtoc a Pp 
farm in this way of 60l. per ann oh 


at any rate; but a capita of 50 


would be vaſtly more conveni Pu 
and indeed much more to the 1 e 
mer's advantage. 100 1 

If the improvements prop zn 
are ſo intereſting to the individ 


immediately concerned, how V * 
important are its effects in a polit fot 


at large! If eight acres of l 15 
by ſcül and management, can | 
rendered as productive and - 8 


[ 
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table as forty-eight acres whoſe 
aural produce is of a medium va- 
ke, it is virtually increaſing the ex- 
vat of territory in a fixfold propor- 
wn; for if every acre of land could 
by art and induſtry be made to yield 
times the quantity of produce it 
bes at preſent, the whole might be 
mdered capable of ſupporting fix 


ines the number of the preſent in- 


ubitants. | 

But this is far from being the whole 
of the advantage that will accrue 
fom it. It will not only increaſe 
de quantity of proviſions as afore- 
kid, but it will alſo find abundance 
if employment for the poor la- 
jourer and his family. In this re- 
het dairy farms are in a manner of 
wuſe; they afford little or no em- 
loyment at all for the poor labour- 
s. Within a few miles of me lives 
; dairy-man, who milks conſtantly 
between twenty and thirty cows. 
He has no wife, keeps only one 
maid-ſervant, has neither man nor 
boy to aſſiſt him, he only hires a 
woman in the neighbourhood to affilt 
wmilking night and morning, for 
which he pays her 15 d. or 16d. per 
week, This is his whole expence 
n the management of his dairy ; 
karce a tenth part of his rent; 
thereas every arable acre cultivated 
nth potatoes, &c. as above, will coſt 
fur or five times as much as the 
tent of the land they grow on, What 
n 2 difference doth this make 
v the poor of a populous country, 
nd alſo to > So 4 wi muſt either 
Ind them employment, or maintain 
tem without any ! 

have often employed a poor 
my in planting potatoes, and alſo 
b following the plough and picking 
tem up when harveſted; a man, his 


wie, and two children, about 12 or 


77 
13 years of age. The man I paid 


65. a week, the woman 3s. and the 
two children 3s. ; together 12s. A 
very pretty income for a poor fa- 
mily! At theſe times they uſually 
got them a few clothes; at other 
times, when I had no employment 
for them, they have been often ob- 
liged to ſeek relief fram the pariſh. 
It is certainly a matter of great 
importance to all men in buſineſs, 
to do all in their power to promote 
the beneficial employment of the 
poor; 1t not only ſerves to alleviate 
a burthen, which in many places is 
become intolerable; but is alſo the 
ſureſt means of keeping the poor 
honeſt, Many of them, I hope, 

would never have thought of bein 
otherwiſe, if they had not been rt 
impelled by neceflity; who from 
petty pilferings to get a penny, go 
on to greater thefts, till they too 
often go to the gallows; whereas, 
had they been conſtantly employed, 
they would have been neither neceſ- 
ſitous nor idle——the two grand 
ſources of all the evils they ſuffer, 

and the injuries they do to ſociety ! 

[ am, Sir, 

Your molt obedient ſervant, 

JOSEPH WIM PEV.“ 


North-Bockhampton, Hants, 
Nov. 25, 1788. 
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Of Furze er Whins [Ulex Europzus, 
Linn.] as a Food for Horſes and 
Cattle; Deſcription of «a Machine 
for bruiſing them; and Hints for 
rearing that Plant economically as 
a Crop. By Dr. J. Anderſon... 
Addreſſed to the ſame Society. 


« FFAHE machine conſiſts ſimply 
| of a large circular ſtone 
ſet 


| 
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ſet on its edge (the weightier and 
bigger the better) with a wooden 
axis paſſing through its centre. One 
end of this axis is fixed upon a pivot 
placed in the centre of a circular 
area, and to the other end of it is 
fixed a yoke, to which the horſe 
that 15 to move it is attached. The 
ſtone, being placed on its edge, when 
the horſe. moves, it revolves round 
its axis in a circular groove, or ſtone 
trough (this trough ſhould be made 
of hewn ſtone) exactly in the ſame 
manner as a ſugar-baker's or a tan- 
ner's mill. The whins being placed 
in this trough, are bruiſed by the 
weight of the ſtone as it paſſes over 
them, and being raiſed up by a 
three-pronged fork, by the attend- 
ant, after they have been well flatted 
down, they riſe in a ſort of matted 
cake, which, being ſet in ſome mea- 
ſure upon its edge, is' again ſmaſhed 
down by the wheel as it revolves 
around. In this way the operation 
is continued, by ſucceſſively pre- 
ſenting new ſurfaces to the action 
of the wheel, till the whole be re- 
duced to a ſoft pulpy maſs, that 
can eaſily be eaten by the animals 
to which it is to be preſented. 
During the continuance of this 
proceſs, it is neceſſary to pour plenty 
ef water upon the whins, at different 
times, without the help of which, 
they can ſcarcely be reduced to a 
pulp ſoft enough, On this account 
it will be proper to make choice of 
a place for the machine where plenty 
'of water can be obtained with little 
labour. It follows alſo, that as rain 
can never be prejudicial to this 17 
ration, it may properly be placed in 
the open air. i , 
As this operation is greatly faci- 
litated by a jadicious way of raiſing 
or turning the whins, during the 


operation, which a little experience 
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will enable any attentive perſon u 
attain, but which cannot be tauoh 
by words only; I would therefor 
adviſe any perſon, who ſhould thin 
of erecting an apparatus of this ſo 
to put one of his moſt ſagacious {er 
vants to conduct this aperation a 
the beginning, as ſuch a perſon vi 
more quickly difcover the circum 
ſtances that facilitate the proceſs 
than one of a ſlower comprehenſio 
would do. After he has become 
expert at the buſineſs, he will be 
able to inſtruct an inferior perſon 
who may then be employed for the 
purpoſe. But in whatever way it 
ſhall be conducted, the perſon whe 
begins this manufaQure muſt lay hi 
account with performing very little 
work for ſome time at the firſt, in 
compariſon of what he will be able 
to execute afterwards with eaſe. 
If the whins that are to be em- 
ployed for this purpoſe grow natu- 
rally in the foil in irregular buſhes; 
it is a troubleſome work to cut and 
gather them. To underſtand the 
proper mode of managing this bu- 
ſineſs in all its departments, it 1 
neceſſary to advert to ſeveral parti- 
culars in the natural economy 0 
this ſingular plant. Inſtead of leaves, 
the whin is furniſhed with an innu- 
merable quantity of prickles. Theſe 
ſpring out from every part of the 
young ſtem, and are, at the firſt, 
like the ſtem itſelf to which — 
adhere, ſucculent, ſoft, and 1not- 
fenſive; but, like the ſtems alſo, they 
become gradually harder, as the 
ſeaſon advances, and ſeem, indeed, 
to a caſual obſerver, to form a part 
of that ſtem, though they are 33 
different from it as the leaves 0 
other trees are from the branches 
which produce them. 
Theſe prickles do not, like the 
leaves of moſt deciduous trees, _ 
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keep alive during the winter. Next 
ſeaſon, if the field has not a greac 


_ tendency to run to graſs ſo as to 


choak them, they advance rapidly 
after Midſummer, ſo as to produce 
a pretty full crop before winter. 
This you may begin to cut with the 
feythe immediately after your clover 
ils, and continue to cut it as it is 
wanted during the whole of the 
winter; but it is ſuppoſed that after 
the month of February the taſte of 
this plant alters, as it is in general 
believed, that after that time horſes 
and cattle are no longer fond of it. 
I muſt however obſerve, that never 
having had myſelf a ſufficiency of 
whins to ſerve longer than till to- 
wards the middle of February, or 
inning of March, I cannot aſ- 
ſert the above fact from my own 
experience. I have frequently ſeen 
horſes beating the whins with their 
hoofs, ſo as to bruiſe the prickles, and 
then eat them, even in the months 
of April and May; and ſheep which 
have been uſed to this food certainly 
pick off the bloſſoms and young 
pods at that ſeaſon, and probably 
the prickles alſo; ſo that it is poſ- 
ible this opinion may only be a 
vulgar error. 

Circumſtances, which I need not 
here ſpecify, have prevented me 
from aſcertaining what is the weight 
of the crop that may be thus at- 
- tained; but I think I may ſafely 
venture to ſay, that it is at leaſt 
equal to that of a crcp of green 

_ clover; and if it be confidered that 
this affords a green ſucculent food 
during winter, on which cattle can 
be fatted as well as on cut graſs in 
Jammer, it will I think be admitted, 
that it muſt be accounted even a 

more valuable crop than clover. 


After being cut, it 


ſprings up h 
following ſeaſon with — * 0 
than before; and, in this ſituatio bbly 
acqutres a degree of health and yall 
culence very different from wha able 
is ever obſerved to poſſeſs in is n, 
tural ſtate“. The prickles too uk 
ſo ſoft, and the ſtems ſo tender, M 
very little bruiſing is neceſſary: c 
deed horſes, who have been accu g 
tomed to this food, would cat ! 
without any bruiſing at all: en 
cattle, _ mouths ſeem to b 
more tender, always require it. 
be well bruiſed. MY 5 
How long this crop might con Polt 
nue to be annually cut over, witho e, 
wearing out, I cannot ſay; I belie e ſc 
a long while, in favourable circun ſeyt 

ſtances. But I muſt now take not 

of a peculiarity that, unleſs guard 


againſt, will very ſoon extirpate 
as I myſelf experienced, 

The natural progreſs of t 
plant has been deleribed above wi 
tolerable accuracy, but one part 
cular was omitted. During the b 
ginning of the ſeaſon, nature ſeen 
to be ſolely employed about t 
great work of fructiſication ol 
and it is not till near Midſumm 
that the whin begins to puſh fo 
its wood-bearing branches, wii 
advance with great luxuriance o 
during the latter part of the ſeal 
Hence it happens, that if care 
not taken to have the graſs t 
ſprings up on the field before 
whin begins to ſend out its ſho 
eaten cloſe down, that graſs will : 
quire ſuch a luxuriance before 
young branches of the whin bey 
to advance, as to overtop them, 
choak them entirely, Whoe 
therefore has a field under this p 
ticular crop, mult be careful to 


| 
| 4 ; I have ſeen ſhoots of one ſeaſon near four fot in length. 
| 
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+ to this circumſtance, or, if the 
Ube in good heart, he will in- 
ay loſe it. The field therefore 
ud be kept, as a paſt. re, bare as 
ible during the beginning of the 
In, and the cattle ſhould only 
uken from it when the ſhoots of 
whin are diſcovered to begin to 
mace with vigour. Under this 
gement I preſume it may be 
vt for many years, and yield 
| crops: but unleſs the mowers 
de particularly attentive, at 
beginning, to cut it as low as 
Able, it will very ſoon become 
ofible to cut the field with a 


ie, as the ſtumps will ſoon ac- 


tt ſo much ſtrength as to break 
ſcythe when it happens to touch 


This is the beſt way I know of 
wng whins as a crop for a winter 
for cattle or horſes. For ſheep, 
take to this food very kind) 
n they have been once — 
ed to it, leſs nicety is required; 
if the ſeeds be fimply ſown 
ad- caſt very thin (about a pound 
ked per acre) upon the pooreſt 
„after they come up the ſheep 
temſelves will crop the plants, 
ſoon bring them into round cloſe 
es, as this animal nibbles off 


pickles one by one very quickly, 


u not to be hurt by them. Sheep, 
erer, who have not been uſed 
is mode of browſing, do not 
by how to proceed, and often 
not taſte them; but a few that 

been uſed to this food, will 
teach all the reſt how to uſe it. 
Mother very cxconomical way of 


Eg whins, that 1 have ſeen prac-_ 


Lat large by another, rather 
> experienced it myſelf, is as 


+ 
eta farm be incloſed 
xx. incloſed by means 


l, 0 


of a ditch all round, with a bank 
thrown up upon one fide; and if 
ſtones can be had, let the face of 
that bank be lined with the ſtones 
from bottom to near the top; this 
lining to ſlope backward with an 
angle of about ſixty or ſeventy de- 
grees from the horizon. Any kind 
of ſtones, even round bullets ga- 
„ from the _ will —_ 

e purpoſe very well; u the 
top - hs bank ſow df ng ſeeds 
pretty thick, and throw a few of 
them along the face of the bank. 
Young plants will quickly appear. 
Let them grow for two years, and 
then cut them down by means of a 


hedge-bill, tripping down by the 


face of the bank. This mode of 
cutting 1s very eaſy; and as the 
ſeeds ſoon infinuate themſelves a- 
mong the crannies of the ſtones, the 
whole face of the bank becomes a 
cloſe hedge, whoſe ſhoots Fang up 
with great luxuriance. If another 
ditch be made on the other ſide of 
the bank, and if this be managed 
in the ſame way, and if the he ge 
be cut down only once every ſe- 
cond year, (and in this way it af- 
fords very food for beaſts) 
and the inſide and the outſide be 
cut down alternately, the fence 
will always continue good, as the 
hedge at the top will at all times be 
compleat. This mode of rearing 
whins is both convenient and œco- 
nomical. But where ſtones cannot 
be obtained for making the facing, 
the bank very ſoon moulders down, 
and becomes unfit for a fence. 

I know few plants that deſerve 
the attention of the farmer more 
than the whin. Horſes are pecu- 
liarly fond of it. Some perſons 
think they may be made to per- 


form hard work upon it, without 
G an 
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any feeding of grain; but I think 
it tends more to fatten a horſe than 
to fit him for hard labour, and that 
therefore ſome grain ſhould be given 
with it where the work is ſevere. 
Cattle eat it perfectly well when 
thoroughly bruiſed, and grow fat 


upon it as upon turnips; but unleſs 


it be very well bruiſed for them they 


will not eat it freely, and the 
mer will be diſappointed in his 

Rations. Cows that are fed u 
it yield nearly as much milk as y 
upon graſs, which 1s free from 
bad taſte; and the beſt winter-m 
butter I ever ſaw was obtained f 
the milk of a cow that was fed u 
wWhins.““ eee 


ANTIQUIT 


6. 03 


ral Tranſlation of the Will of 
kn; Alfred, from the Saxon Ori- 
paul, preſerved in a Regiſter of the 
bey of Newminiter, at Wincheſ- 
ter, founded by that King a ſhort 
Tune before his Death. 


þ better to elucidate ſo valuable a 
Record, we ſhall alſo lay the Pre- 
ice, and Introductory Remarks 
tp the Will before our Readers. 


Preface. 


HE following will of King 
Alfred the Great, is pre- 

d in a regiſter of the Abbey of 
minſter, at Wincheſter, founded 
bat King a ſhort time before his 
Wh, This regiſter commences 
dan account of the firſt founda- 
of the abbey in the cemetery on 
torth-weſt fide of the cathedral 
Vacheſter, which about the year 
v was removed to Hyde. The 
ateſt part of the regiſter, and 
cularly that in which the will is 
d, appears to have been 
ken between the years 1028 and 
v ſo that the entry in the regiſ- 
wald not have been later than 
undred and thirty-two years 
t the foundation of the abbey, 
Qi it was probably earlier; and 
uf reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that 
Would be taken by the abbot 
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and convent, to exemplify the will 
of their great and munificent foun- 
der, in the moſt corre& manner. 

This regiſter appears to have been 
un- noted, from the time of the diſſo- 
lution of Hyde Abbey, till about the 
year 1710; when it was in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Walter Clavel, Eſq; afterwards 
it was the property of the Rev. Mr. 
North; on whoſe deceaſe it came into 
the hands of his executor the Rev. 
Dr. Lort, one of the vice- preſidents 
of the ſociety of antiquaries, who in 
the year _—_ kindly depoſited it in 
the MS. library of Mr. Aſtle. 

The following valuable document 
is intereſting on many accounts. 

Firſt, we learn from it the ideas 
entertained by the king, and the 
great men of the realm, concerning 
the ſucceſſion of the crown, in the 
times of the Saxons, 

Secondly, we are informed of ſe- 
veral particulars relative to the 


rights, liberties, and privileges f 


the different orders and degrees of 
men, at that early period. | 
Thirdly, we are furniſhed with 


many curious facts, which elucidate 


the nature of the tenures, by which 
eitates were held in the time of our 
Saxon anceſtors. 

Mr. Aſtle having converſed with 
ſeveral of his literary friends on the 


contents of this valuable record, and 


particularly with ſome reſpectable 
G 2 members 
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members of the univerſity of Ox. but that Ethelred refuſed; alled 
ford, it was determined by the de- ing in his excuſe, that it was a nix 
2 of the Oxford preſs, to lay property, which he had entered ug 
It 


fore the public, conſidering it a at different times; and that he o x 
þ monument which will refle honour not eaſily diſtinguiſh the lands i; 
on the memory of the royal founder from another: that, however, 


| of the univerſity. | would make him his heir; 
In Aſſer's life of King Alfred, which declaration Alfred was fa 
Mr. Wiſe has printed what he called, fied. 
Teftamentum Æfredi Regis; but the That, ſhortly after, in a Wi 
reader will find that it is nothing gemot at — it was agr 
more than a very incorrect tranſla- between Ethelred and Alfred, t 
tion into Latin of part of the fol - the ſurvivor ſhould give to the c 
lowing will. dren of the other, 1. All ſuch la 
The public is indebted to the Rev. as they two themſelves ſhould b 
Mr. Owen Manning, well known as acquired; and, 2. All ſuch as Et 
the editor of Lye's Dictionarium wolf their father had given to 
Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum, fe: the two in Ethelbald's life-time: 
following tranſlation, and for moſt not, 3. 'Thoſe which he had 
of the notes, queathed by will to the three; wh 
together with the perſonal eſtat 
him of the two that ſhould die Hyper 
Introductory Remarks. was to go to the ſurvivor. "oY 


It appears by the That, finally therefore, this 
a to Fed will, 8 K. Echel. ſort of lands, Ho ſuch as K. Etl 
wolf left certain manors and other Wolf the father had deviſed by 
eſtates in land (beſides what he had to the three brothers and the 
given them in his life-time) to his VIVOT of them, and which had 
three ſons, Ethelbald, Ethelred, and devolved on Alfred, was the ſub 
Alfred, and to the ſurvivor of them. of the following bequeſt: whic 

That on Ethelbald's deceaſe, E- the Witena-gemot at Langden 
thelred and Alfred made over their Ethelwolf 's will being firſt prod 

joint intereſt herein to K. Ethelbert and read) it was unanimoully agt 
their then eldeſt brother, in truſt, to that Alfred had undoubted authc 
releaſe it to them again in the ſame *0 make: and which the nod 
condition in which he received it: there aſſembled pledged themle 
with a covenant to do the ſame by *0 ſee carried into execution. 
ſuch eſtates alſo as he had obtained 
— — * aſſiſtance, and ſuch as ; 
e ſhould have acquired himſelf. a i | 
That, on Ethelbert's deceaſe, and King _— Will. The * 
Ethelred's ſucceeding to the crown, ranſlation. 
Alfred applied to him in Witena- I Alfred king, by God's g 
gemot, to make partition of the and with the counſel of * E 
eſtates, and to aſſign him his ſhare : red archbiſhop, and all the V 


® Ethelred, archbiſhop of Canterbury; who died, Av $88, 


mn nobles? concurrence, have 
ered of my ſoul's health, and 
y inheritance that to me God 
ny anceſtors did give; and of 
inberitance which K. b Ethelwolf 
ather to us © three brothers did 
yeath, Ethelbald, and Ethered, 
ne; and which of us ſoever 
gelt liver were, that he ſhould 
2t0 all, 

Jt it came to paſs that Ethelbald 
i; and we two Ethered [and / * 
all the Weſt- Saxon nobles 
arrence, our part did give in 
to Ethelbert f king our brother, 
the condition that he it ſhould re- 
per to us as entire as it then was 


t0 we it to him did make over. 
©: be then fo did, both by that 
ad e, and that which he by our 
. concurrence had obtained, and 


t he himſelf had acquired. 
pen it ſo happened that Etheredt 
xeeded, then prayed I him before 

nobles all, that we two the inhe- 
kice might divide; and he to me 
ud give my ſhare. Then ſaid he 
ne, that he not eaſily might di- 
1 for that he had, at many dif- 


ſurviving brother of the three. 


lach as he had acquired himſelf. 


at by the hzSen polc. 
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ferent times formerly taken poſſeſ- 
ſion. And he ſaid concerning that 
which he of our joint property en- 
joyed, and [that which be h] had ac- 
quired, after his days, he to no man 
rather would give it than to me. 
And I therewith, at that time was 
well ſatisfied. | 

But it came to paſs, that we all by 
the heathen! folk deſpoiled were. 
Then diſcourſed we concerning our 
children, that they ſome ſupport 
would need to be given by us out 
of theſe eſtates, as to us was given. 
Then were we in council at Swin- 
burgh* ; when declared we two, in 
the Weſt-Saxon nobles* preſence, 
that which ſoever of us two longeſt 
liver were, that he ſhould give to 
the other's children thoſe lands that 
we two our ſelves had acquired, and 
thoſe lands that to us two Ethelwolf 
the king gave while Ethelbald was 
living; except thoſe that he tous three 
brothers bequeathed. And of this, 
of us two each to the other his ſecu- 
rity did give, that whether of us two 
longeſt ſhould live, he ſhould take 
both to the land and to the trea- 


 Ethelwolf, the father of Alfred, died, 13 Jan. A“ 857-8, leaving four ſons, 1. Ethel- 
2 Ethelbert, 3. Ethered, 4. Alfred, who were ſucceſſiveiy kings of England; and 

edughter, Ethelſwith, who, A“ 8 51, married Burthred king of Mercia; and, after 

tath, A $74, became a nun at Padua, where ſhe died, A“ 889. 

K. Ethelwolf made no mention, in his will, of his ſecond ſon, Ethelbert, having, in 

le-time (on the death of Athelſtan, uncle of Ethelbert) A“ 851, given him the king- 

of the South-Saxons, Eaſt-Saxons, and Kent, 

| Ethelbald, the eldeſt brother of Alfred, died, 20 Dec. A“ 860. 

"The words, J ic, ſeem to be wanting in the original. 

! Who ſucceeded to the kingdom on the death of Ethelbald, A® 860; and was now the 


LEithered ſucceeded to the throne dn the death of Bthelbert, A® 866. 

[The words, þzp be he, though not expreſſed in the original, muſt be underſtood, 
wlutely necetfary to enable the reader to diſtinguiſh between the two ſpecies of eſtats 
mentioned, viz. that which Ethered was ſeiſed of by joint heirthip with Alfred, 
The whole reign of this prince was one continued war with the Danes, who er: here 
l no place of this name at preſent in England, 
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ſures; and to all his poſſeſſions ex- 
cept that part, which of us either to 
his children ſhould bequeath. 

But it came to paſs that Ethered !/ 
the king deceaſed, when commu- 
nicated to me no man no title-deed, 
nor no evidence, that it any other 
was than as it before witneſs we be- 
fore had agreed. Then heard we 
now of many inheritance-ſuits. Now 
therefore brought I Ethelwolf the 
king's will into our council at Lan- 

ndene n; and it they read before 
When 
it read was, then prayed I them all 
for my love (and to them my ſecu- 
rity gave, that I of them never to 
none would bear ill will for that they 
right ſhould ſpeak) that of them 
none would neglect, neither for my 
love nor for my fear, that they the 
common right ſhould declare; left 
any man ſhould ſay, that I my kinſ- 
folk, whether elder or younger, 
wrongfully had excluded. And they 
then all for right pronounced and 
declared, that they no more rightful 


King Ethelred died 23 Apr. A? $72 ; when Alfred ſucceeded to the crown, 
m There are diverſe places in England of the name of Langdon and Longdon ; but w 
If this point could be ſettled, and the tim 
which the council was holden, we could aſcertain the date of the will, as well as the p 


of them this was, it is impoſſible to ſay. 


at which it was made. 


n Alfred being king at the time he made his will, it muſt have been made between A® 
when he came to the crown, and A* 885, in which biſhop Eine, one of the legatces the 


mentioned died, 


© Edward, the eldeſt ſon of Alfred, was born a little before his father aſcended 
throne ; and afterwards ſucceeded him therein, by the name of Edward the Elder. 
See the next note, 

q 1 take Tricon-fhire to have been, without all doubt, Cornwall; it being but a f 
Saxon variation from Trig-ſhire, as it was called by the Britiſh inhabitants. See Borl 


P Probably Stratton in Cornwall. 


Corniſh Vocabulary. 


county or Wilts. 
5 Carhampton, co. Som. 
Z Wedmore, co. Som. 


2 Theſe hipar, © families, at Chedder, were the Ceorls, who occupied the teneme 


were called privileged villains, as that they could not be compelled to hold their lands ag 


title conceive could, nor in a tit! 
deed hear of © Now (ſaid th 
ce jt all delivered is there into t 
« hand: Wherefore thou it may 
« bequeath and give, either to 
« relation or a ſtranger, as to th 
« moſt eligible may be.” And th 
all to me thereupon their ſecur 
gave, and their hand-ſetting, th 
during their life, it no man nei 
ſhould pervert in none other wiſe ii 
ſo as I it my ſelf ſhould direct on 1 . 
next day. Ft: 


I Alfred, of the Weſt-Saxc 
" king, by God's grace, and bef 
this company of witneſſes, dec!: 
how I concerning my eſtates 
after my day. 

Firſt, I give to » Edward, 1 
eldeſt ſon, the land at ? Strzneat Ne 
2 Tricon-ſhire, and * Heortigtu 
and the book-land all that Leof he 
holds, and the land at Carumtu 
and at © Cylfantune, and at * But 
hamme, and at * Wedmor. / 
I am a ?-petitioner to the * familiſ, >: 


105 
* 
: : ; 11 
r Perhaps Hardington in co. Som. as moſt of the lands here bequeathed are in Ty 
fu | 
t Chilharmpton, co. Wilt. u Burnham, co. Se 
For pgnymvig. © Qui requirit,” &c. wed © 
. term) 
lands there. They were ſo far analogous to thoſe who, in the ſucceeding feudal tut Co 
Wled 
their own conſent. Hence it was that Alfred had ſtipulated with them, on the groun ates, 
ied | 


a requiſition on his part, to chuſe Edward his ſon to be their landlord z i» e. to cont 
his tenants after he himſelf ſhould be dead and gone. 


1 Ceodre, that they him would 
iſe on the condition that we for- 
herly expreſſed had; with the land 

d Ciwtune, and that which there- 
belongeth. And I to him give 
land at © CantuQtune, and at 
Jedewind, and at © Pefeſigge, and 
Hyſſeburn, and at 5 Suttune, 
bd at > Leodride, and at i Awel- 


Andall the bookland that I in Cent 
e, and at the Nether * Hyſſeburn, 
bd at ! Cyſeldene, let it be given to 
ſntan-ceaſtre, on the condition on 

it my father formerly gave; 
x that my private eſtate which I 


IChedder, co. Som. 
edwin, co. Wilt. 


Eire or Wilts, 
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d Chewton, co. Som. 
© Pewſey, co. Wilt. 
There are ſo many places in England of the name of Sutton, that it is hard to 
V which of them is here meant; but, doubtleſs, one of thoſe of this name in Somer- 
h Probably Ledered in Surrey. 

1 take this to have been Aulton in Wilts, which was given by ſome of his ſuc- 


to —— gave in truſt at the Nether 
Hyſſeburn. | : 
And to my ® younger ſon the land 
at n Eaderingtune, and that at 
o Dene, and at Y Meone, and at 
1 Ambreſbyry, and at Deone and 
at * Sturemynſter, and at t Gifle, and 
at* Cruzrn, and at“ Whitchurch, and 
at * Axanmouth, and at Y Branceſ- 
cumbe, and at 2 Columtune, and at 
a Twyfyrd, and at > Mylenburn, and 
at © Exanmynſfter, and at 4 Sutheſ- 
wyrth, and at © Liwtune, and the 
lands that thereto belong ; which are 
all that I in f Weal diſtrict have, 
except 5 Triconſhire. | 
And 


© Quantock, co. Som. 
f Huſſebourn, co. Hant. 
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ſors to the cathedral of Wincheſter, Cart. 29. E. 1. n. 54. For Aulton in Hants 
kms to have been given to that church by Egbert the grandfather of Alfred. Dug. 
Mon, I. 979. Yet Camden takes it for granted to have been Aulton in Hants; and, 
plowing the printed Latin tranſlation of the Will, ſays, that Alfred gave it to the 
ſeper of Leodre. Edit, Gibſ. p. 146. | ; 

ENether Huſfebourn in Hants; which was afterwards given by Edward to the ca- 
ſedral of Wincheſter. 
|Chiſeldon or Chiftleton in Wilts; which was given to the Old Foundation at 
Wincheſter ſor the preſent z but, as it ſeems, for the benefit of his intended new min- 
ker at that place, which appears to have been poſſeſſed of it in 4 Edw. iii. Rom. 4. 
Lz m. 4. apud Tann. Notit. p. 156. 

This younger ſon of Alfred was Ethelward, born about A“ 880. He was educated 
t Orford, became a very learned man, and died 16 Oct. A“ 922. 

" Adrington, co. Som. 

There are places of this name both in Hants and Wilts, as well as in many other 
wunties. But I take it to have been in one of thoſe two, as moſt of the eſtates here 
kyeathed lay among the Weſt-Saxons. 

PEaſt and Weſt-Meon, co. Hant. 

' Down, co. Dorſ. or Devon. 

' Gidley, co. Devon. 

" Whitchurch, co. Hant. 

*Twiford, co. Hant. 


2 Ambreſbury, co, Wilt, 
s Sturminſter, co. Dorſ. 
u Crewkern, co. Som. 

xyz Axmouth, Branfcomb, Columbton, co. Devon. 
b Milbourn, co. Dorſ. or Som. © Axminſter, co. Devon. 
{Of this 1 find nothing. © Litten, of which there is one in Dorſ. and one in Som. 
'« On pealcynne,” The author of the printed tranffation hath rendered this 
* ſub clo,” as if Alfred had meant to ſay, under the welkin. But, befide that this 
ad is always written, in the Saxon language, peolcen, polcen, or pe len, the very 
Emination, cynnE naturally refers us to ſome diſtrict, The only queſtion is, What 
kt diſtrict was ?PNow the Britons, who retired into the Weſt of England, were 
led, by our Saxon anceſtors, pe alar, and their tribes, peala cynne, i. e. Britannorum 
Fate, The word indeed, is, at preſent, retained in the name of thoſe only who re- 


G 4 


ti to the extremity of the iſland ; who are to this day called Lonn- pe alar. on 
: this 
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manor at I Welewe. 
And to the middlemoſt k, [har] 


qr Lambourn and Wantage in Berks, at the latter of which K. Alfred was born. 
* Edingdon, near Weſtbury, in Wilts, where Alfred defeated the Danes, Av $70, | 
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And to my eldeſt“ daughter the 


And to t Osferth, my couſin, #4 
manor at l Beccanlea, and atiRy 
therfield, and at * Dicceling, ang 


: / 
at | Cleare, and at * Cendefer, f Suthtune, and at ® Lullingminſter hor 
And to the youngeſt “, the manor and at * Angmering, and at * Pel Et 
at » Welig, and at ? Eſctune, and ham, and the lands that thereto be fr 
at 4 Cippanhamme. long. | / 
And to Zthelm”, my brother's And to ” Ealhſwith, the manor »W (wo 
ſon, the manor at * Ealdingburn, 1 Lamburn, and at * Waneting, and ; 
and at * Cumtune, and at * Crundell, at * Ethandune. whe 
and at * Beading, and at / Beading- And to my two ſons, one thouſani 1 
hamme, and at Burnham, and at of pounds; to each five hundred o ber 
Thunresfield, and at > Zſceng. pounds. den 
And to © Athelwold, my brother's And to my eldeſt daughter, and lng 
ſon, the manor at * Godelming, and to the middlemoſt, and to . nar 
at © Gyldefoid, and at Stening, youngeſt, and to Ealhfwith, to then d. 
4 
this does not hinder but that it might formerly extend farther. Nay, the prefix, Lou war 
applied to one ſet of the pe alar, ſeems to imply that there were other pealay beſide theſe F 
and bordering upon them. - Accordingly, I do ſuppoſe that, by a latitude peculiar t an 
common » the inhabitants of Devon, or even of Somerſetſhire, might be calle the 
| vw. alſo: And that, therefore, when Alfred had bequeathed his eſtates in theſe parts, h A 
iſhed with ſaying, Þ Tynd Ealle 1c on peal-cynne hxbbe buran xniconpeiſte ind 
J. e. as we ſhould expreſs it now, Which are all that I have in the Weſt of England * 
« except in Cornwall.” And as a proof of this, it is obſervable, that none of the land E 
hereafter bequeathed are farther Weſt than Wiltſbire, * 
E This hath been explained already in note d, p. $6, pour 
* His eldeſt daughter was Ethelfleda, who married Ethelred, D. of Mercia; aft over 
whoſe death, A® 912, ſhe governed that province till her own deceaſe, 15 Jun. A“ 919. poor 
i Wellow, co. Hant. , diftr 
& His middlemoft daughter, as he calls her, was Ethelgeda, a nun, and afterwar * 
abbeſs of Shaftſbury, where the died and was buried. C 
King's Clere, eo. Hants. cer 
m Probably one of thoſe places in Hampfliice which ſtill bear this addition to th nuc 
name, viz. Preſton-Candever, Chilton-Candever. ther 
n The youngeſt daughter of Alfred was Elfrida, who married Baldwin II. Earl « poſe 
Flanders; and, dying, 7 Jun. A® 929, was buried in the monaſtery of St, Peter at Oh 
® Willey, co. Wilt. P Aſhton, co. Wilt, 1 Chippenham, co, Wilt, 
1 /ZEthelm, the eldeſt ſon of K. Ethelbert, elder brother of Alfred. T 
5 Aldingbourn, co. Suſſex. t Compton, co. Suſſex. u Crundal, co. Hant. ypoi 
* Beden, co. Suſſex, Y Bedingham, co. Suſſex. 4 Barnham, co. Suſſex. T 
a I take this to have been the manor of Thunderfield, in the pariſh of Horſey, . t] 
 Reygate, in Surrey, where was formerly a caſtle of confiderable ſtrength, e T1 
* Probably Eaſhing, in the pariſh of Godelming, in Surrey, the manor of which al 11 U 
onged to Alfred. | 8 ale 
© Ethelwold, the youngeſt ſon of K. Ethelbert, elder brother of Alfred; who ded " p 
arms againſt Edward his coufin, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Alfred, A“ gog» * 
d © Godelming and Gildford, both in Surrey. f Steyning in Suſſex, "Th 
E Who this Osferth his coufin was, I do not find. We to 
k 1 k Beckley, Rotherfield, and Dichling, all in Suffex. 'L 
1 m ® © Sutton, Lullington, Angmering, and Felpham, all in Suſſex. to w 
P Ethelfwitha was the wife of Alfred, and daughter of Ethelred the Great, Earl of Me Jrobal 
dia. She ſurvived her huſband four years; and, dying Ae 904, was buried in then Þ tis 
nery at Wincheſter of her own foundation. 57 
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far, four hundred of pounds; to 
ach one hundred of pounds. 

And of my * aldermemgo each one 
handred of * mancuſes ; and to 
Fthelm, and Athelwold, and Of- 
ferth alſo. 

And to Ethered the alderman, a 
ſvord of an hundred mancuſes. 

And to the men that me follow, to 
whom I now at Eaſter- tide money 
rave, two hundred of pounds. Let 
them give to them, and divide them 
between, to each as to him to be- 
lng they ſhall judge; after the 
manner that I to them now have 
Aitributed. 

And to the * archbiſhop, 100 of 
mancuſes, and to 7 Eſne biſhop, 
and to Werferth biſhop, and to 
the [4;op] ® at Schireburn, 

ſo, let them diſtribute for me 
ud for my father, and for the 
friends that he interceded for, and I 
mtercede for, two hundred of 


pounds ; oy to the maſs-prieſts 
l 


'orer all my kingdom; fifty to the 
poor miniſters of God; fifty to the 
aſreſſed poor; fifty to the church 
that I at ſhall reſt. And I know not 
certainly whether of the money ſo 
much is; nor I know not but that 
ttereof more may be; but ſo I ſup- 


poſe. If it more be, be it to them all 
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common to whom I money bequeath- 
ed have. And ] will that my aldermen 
and my miniſters there all together 
be and thts thus diſtribute. 

When 1. had formerly in other 
wiſe diſpoſed in writing of my inhe- 
ritance, then I had more eſtate, and 
more relations ; and had to many 
men the writings intruſted; and in 
the fame company of witneſſes they 
were written. But I have now 
burned thoſe old deeds that I by in- 

uiry recover might. If of theſe any 
has ſhould be, let it ſtand for no- 
thing : for that I will that it now thus 
be by God's aſſiſtance. 

And I will the men that the 
lands ſhall have, the words to fulfil 
that in my father's teſtament do 
ſtand, ſo as they ſocneſt may. 

And I will, if I to any man any 
money unpaid have, that my rela- 
tions that at leaſt repay. 

And I will the men to whom I 
my bookland bequeathed have, that 
they it do not give from niy kindred 
after their day: but I will [> fel 
their day, that it go unto the mighe 
hand to me; unleſs of them any one 
children have; then it is to me moſt 
eligible that it go to that iſſue on 
the male fide, the while that any of 
it worthy be. My grandfather hath 


The King's aldermen were his juſtices itinerant and other great officers of his own 


ypointment, 


The mancus was about 7 s, 6d. of our preſent currency» 

T Ethelred archbiſhop of Canterbury, who died A“ 888. 

7 Eſne, biſhop of Hereford ; who died, according to Godwin, A® 335, Indeed Stevens 
ud Willis place him a century higher. But, as a biſhop Eſne is here expreſaly mentioned 
#2legatee, and no other of that name occurs in the whole catalogue of biſhopy, it ſeems 2 
hil proof that Godwin is right in the point of chronology. 

* Werferth was biſhop of Worceſter, a man of fingular learning, and employed by Alfred“ 
dtraaating the Dialogues of pope Gregory I. into the Saxon language. He died, accord - 


u; to ſome, A® 911, according to others, A 


915. 


* The biſhop of Shirbourn was Aſſer, the great friend and favourite of Alfred; and whe 
ibo wrote the annals of his reign down to the year 893. He died, according to the moſt . 
wbable accounts, Ao 909, or 910. See Fra. Wiſe de vita et ſcriptis Aſſeril, &. 12. prefixed 


bis edition of Aſſer's Annals of Alfred. 


rue word ore ſeems to be wanting here. 


doqueatbod 


go 


bequeathed his land to the © ſpear- 
ide, and not to the I ſpindle-fide. 
Wherefore, if I have given to any 
female what he had acquired, then 
let redeem it my relations, if they 
it while ſhe is living have will: if it 
otherwiſe be, let it go after their 
day, ſo as we before determined 
have. For this reaſon I ordain that 
they it pay for, becauſe they will 
ſucceed to my ſ ate] that I give 
may, or to female hand, or to male 
hand, whether I will. 

And I beſeech, in God's name, 
and in his ſaints', that of my rela- 
tions none, nor of my heirs none do 
obſtruct, none of the © freedom of 
thoſe that [ have redeemed. And for 
me the Weſt-Saxon nobles as lawful 
have pronounced that I them may 
leave either free or bond whe- 
ther I will. But I, for God's love, 
and for my ſoul's advantage, will 
that they be of their freedom maſ- 


ters, and of their will, and J, in 
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God the living's name intreat that 
them no man do not diflurb, neither 
by money-exaction, nor by no man- 
ner of means, that they may not 
f chuſe ſuch man as they will, 

And I will that they reſtore to the 
5s families at h Domerham their 
land-deeds, and their free liberty 
ſuch perſon to chaſe, as to them 
moſt agreeable may be; tor me, 
and for i Elfleda, and for the friend; 
that ſhe did intercede for, and I do 
intercede for. 

And ſeek * they alſo, with a liv. 
ing! price, for my ſoul's health, as 
it be may, and as it alſo fitting is; 


and as ye me to forgive ſhall be 
diſpoſed, 


—_— 


— 


Deſcription of the famous Labyrinth 
of Gortyna, in Crete.-From L:t- 
ters on Greece by Mr. Savary ; 
tranſlated from the French, 


© d Spe ne healfe . . . Spinl healpe. The ſexes are here denominated from 
the implements peculiar to their reſpective occupations z the male from the ſpear, the female 
from the ſpindle. And hence, I cannot but think it probable, that the word pæpened, 
ſignify ing alſo maſculine (though derived, by the authors of our vocabularies, from pæpen, 
which they ſuppoſe to have been a Saxon word correſponding to the veretrum of the Latins) 
has its origin in the word pæpen as it ſignifies arms; and is therefore only applied to 
the male ſex, as the particular weapon, the ſpear was, becauſe it was the only ſex that bore 
arms. 

© The latter part of this compound, l1f, is put for leap ; and the whole word, cy felix, 
is as much as to ſay ( arbitrii licentiam, i. e. the liberty of diſpoſing of themſelves. 
. f-Alfred having manumitted diverſe peopar, and put them into. the condition of 
ceonler, defires that his heirs would not abridge them of that liberty, but leave them to 
chuſe ſuch man for their landlord as they would; which all ceohler, by the Saxon con- 
ſtitution migkt do. 5 | 
s The hipap of Domerham were the ſame ſort of people with thoſe of Chedder, ſpoken o 
in note *, p. 86, viz. The Leonlep who occupied the tenemental lands there, which they 
might relinquiſh when they pleated. And as they were entreated, in that inſtance, to chuſe 
Edward for their lord, 7. e. to continue to occupy thoſe lands under him, as they had 2 
under Alfred: ſo here, the heirs are requigd to leave thoſe of Domerham to chuſe o 
man for their landlord, as they would; . e. to continue to occupy thoſe lands, or relingui 
them, as they ſhould think proper. | 

h Domna hamme, The manor of Dummer, co. Hants. 


dow 


i His eldeſt daughter. | T 
k Sec man, Let them ſeek,” or, make application to, viz. God. | a | 
1 On cpicum ceape. „ With a living price z* viz, by prayer and interceſſion, an d y 
the uſual offices of devotion, egh 
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« WE 


— 0 E quitted the plain of Gor- 
- W tyna to viſit the Labyrinth. 


The road leading to this memorable 
place is rough and ſteep; but, after 
2n aſcent of near an hour, we, at 
length, reached the entrance. We 
"| had brought with us the thread of 
7 Ariadne, that is to ſay, four hundred 
fthoms of twine, which we faſtened 
tothe gate, where we ſtationed two ja- 
0 niffaries, with orders to ſuffer nobody 
to enter. The opening of the La- 
byrinth is natural, and not wide, 
When you have advanced a little, 
you find a conſiderable ſpace ſtrewed 
with large ſtones, and covered with 
'2 flat roof cut out of the ſolid moun- 
tain, To diſcern our way amid this 
loomy abode, we each carried a 
— Ml Two Greeks bore the 
clew, which they unfolded or wound 
up as occaſion required. At firſt 
we loſt ourſelves in different alleys 
without an opening, and were obliged 
to meaſure back our ſteps, but at 
length diſcovered the true paſſage, 
which is on the right as we enter; 
we arrive at it by a narrow path, 
and are obliged to creep on our 
hands and feet for the' ſpace of an 
hundred yards, the roof being ex- 
tremely low. At the end of this 
narrow paſſage the ceiling riſes ſud- 
denly, and we were able to walk up- 
nght, in the midſt of the impene- 
trable darkneſs that ſurrounded us, 
and the numerous ways which ftruck 
df on each ſide, and croſſed each 
other in different directions. The 
two Greeks we had hired trembled 
mth apprehenfion ; the ſweat poured 
down their faces, and they refuſed 
1 unleſs we took the 


cd 


The alleys through which we paſſ- 
ed were in general from ſeven to 


eght feet high; in width they va- 
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toms ; it __ to itſelf precipices 
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ried from ſix to ten, and fometimes 
more. They are all chiſeled out of 
the rock, and the ſtones, of a dirty 
greys are ranged in horizontal layers. 
In ſome places, huge blocks of ſtone, 
half detached from the roof, ſeem 
ready to fall on your head, and you 
muſt ſtoop in paſſing them, not 
without ſome danger of their falling. 
This havock has, no doubt, been oc- 
caſioned by earthquakes, which are 
ſo frequent in Crete. 

Thus did we continue wandering 
in this maze, of which we endea- 
voured to diſcover all the windings, 
and as ſoon as we had got to the end 
of one alley, entered into another. 
Sometimes we were ſtopped ſhort by 
a paſſage without an opening, and 
at others, after long circuits, were 
aſtoniſhed to find ourſelves at the 
croſs-way from which we had ſet 
out. Frequently, after encircling 
with our cord a great extent of 
rock, we were obliged to wind it up, 
and return the way we came. It is 
impoſſible to deſcribe to what a de- 
gree theſe paſſagesare multiplied and 
crooked; ſome of them form curves 
which lead you inſenũbly to a vaſt 
empty ſpace, ſupported by enormous 
pillars, whence three or four paſſages 
ſtrige off that conduct to oppoſite 
points; others, after long windings, 
divide into ſeveral branches : theſe 
again extend a great length, and, 
terminated by the rock, oblige the 
traveller to trace back his way. 
We walked with precaution in * 
doublings of this vaſt labyrinth, 
amid the eternal darkneſs that reigns 
throughout it, and which our torches 
could hardly diſpel. Thus ſituated, 
the imagination raiſes up phan- 


% 


under the feet of the curious, mon- 
ſters placed as ceatinels, and, in a 
word, 


lowed. 


word, a thouſand chimeras which 
can have no exiſtence. 

The precaution we had taken of 
proceeding with the thread of Ari- 
adne, and of faſtening it at different 
diſtances leſt it ſhould break, allowed 
as to advance farther than Belon, 
Tournefort, and Pocock, were able 
to do. for want of ſuch aſſiſtance. 
We obſerved, in ſeveral parts of the 
middle avenue, the cyphers 1700 
written with a black pencil, by the 
Hand of the celebrated French bo- 
taniſt. An extraordinary circum - 
ſtance which he remarks, and which 
we admired no leſs than he had done, 
is the property poſſeſſed by the rock 
of „ the names engraven on 
it in relief. We ſaw ſeveral of 
them, wherein this ſort of ſculpture 
had ariſen to the thickneſs of two 
lines (the ſixth part of an inch.) The 
ſubſtance of this relief is whiter than 
the ſtone a. 

After _—_ for a long time in 
the frightful cavern of the Mino- 
taurÞ, we arrived at the extremity 
of the alley which Tournefort fol- 
There we found a wide 
ſpace, with cyphers cut in the rock, 
none of which were of an earlier 
date than the fourteenth century, 
There is another ſimiliar to this on 
the right; each of them may be 
about twenty-four or thirty feet 
ſquare. To arrive at this place we 
had run out almoſt all our line, that 
is to ſay, about twenty-four hundred 
feet, without mentioning our various 
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- excurſions. 


We remained thres 
hours in the labyrinth, continually 
walking, without being able to flat. 
ter ourſelves with having ſeen evety 
thing. I believe it would be im. 
poſſible for any man to get out of 
it, if left there without either clew 
or flambeau ; he would loſe himſelf 
in a thouſand windings : the horrors 
of the place, and the intenſe dark. 
neſs, would fill him with conſter- 
nation, and he muſt milerably 
periſh, 

On our return, we examined a 
winding we had not before noticed; 
it conducted us to a beautiful grotto, 
— into a dome, wrought a the 
hand of nature. It has no ſtalactites, 
nor indeed is a ſingle one to be found 
in the whole extent of the cavern, 
as the water does not filtrate through 
the roof. Every thing is dry; and, 
as the air is never renewed, the 
ſmell is extremely difagreeable, 
Thouſands of bats, the dung of 
which lies in heaps, inhabit this 
gloomy abode. They are the only 
monſters we diſcovered. We came 
out with a great deal of pleaſure, 
and breathed the external air with 
a kind of rapture. Night now be- 
gan to come on, and the road was 
not very eaſy to be found; we haſ- 
tened, therefore, to deſcend the 
mountain, and entered a neighbour- 


ing farm, where we were very hoſpi 


tably entertained by a Turk. 
I have the honour to be, &c.“ 


® Several of us engraved our names deeply at the end of 1779. At the time 


above the names. 


b The reader will ſee in the following letter why M. Savary gives it this name. 


of —_—— letters for publication, I am informed that the hollow is already 
with this white ſubſtance, which proje&s about a line (the.twelfth of an inch) 


ls the following Latter, M. Savary, 
proceeds to ſhew that the above- 
mentioned Labyrinth was the reſi- 
dence of the fabulous Minotaur, 
and diſtinguiſhes it from the Laby- 
rinth of Cnoſſus, in Crete, built by 
Dzdalus. 


To M. L. M. 


« CEveral authors, madam, among 

whom are Belon© and Po- 
cock 4, pretend that the labyrinth, 
which 1 have been deſcribing, is no 


more than a quarry, from which 


tones were brought to build the city 
of Gortyna. M. Tournefort®* has 
ſatisfactorily confuted this opinion; 
he has proved that the ſtone of this 
cavern 15 too ſoft to be fit for build- 
ing, and that it would have coſt 
enormous ſums to convey it acroſs 
the ſteep mountains that he between 
the labyrinth nnd the city. It muſt 
have been much more natural for 
the inhabitants to procure their ſtone 
from the mountains in the vicinity 
of Gortyna. Had the labyrinth 
been but an ordinary quarry, why 
leave at the entrance a channel a 
hundred yards long, ſo low as not to 
de acceſſible but by creeping, and 
from whence ſtones could not be 
brought until broken in pieces ? 
This would have been to dauble 
both labour and expence to no pur- 
poſe, It is much more probable, 
dds M. Tournefort, that nature 
tas produced the labyriath, and that 
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the paſſage at the entrance has not 
been altered, to ſhew poſterity what 
was the ſtate of theſe ſubterranean 
channels before they were enlarged 
by the hand of man. It is evident, 
that nothing more has been attempt- 
ed than merely to render them paſ- 
ſable, ſince only thoſe ſtones have 
been cleared away which have ob- 
ſtructed the paſlage ; all the others 
have been lett, and are ranged in 
order along the walls. h 

But for what purpoſe was this la- 
byrinth intended? Is it of great 
antiquity ? And was it there the 
Minotaur was confined ? Theſe are 
queſtions which, I believe, have ne- 
ver been anſwered. Let us endea- 
vour, if poſſible, to reſolve them, 
The diſcovery of truth, obſcured by 
the lapſe of time, gives pleaſure to 
the reader, and amply recompenſes 
the labour of inveſtigation. 

In the firſt place, it is certain that 
the immenſe cavern, the windings of 
which I have deſcribed, is not the 


labyrinth formed by Dzdalus, on 


the plan of that of Egypt f. All 
the ancient writers atteſt, that the 
famous work of that celebrated ar- 
chĩtect was ſituated at Cnoſſus. It 
« was agreed,“ ſays Pauſanias, « to 
« ſend to the Minotaur of Crete 


« ſeven virgins and ſeven boys, to 


« be thrown into the labyrinth built 
in the city of Cnoſſus 8,” « Ag 
« ſoon as Apollonius arrived at 
„ Cnoſſus, he viſited the laby- 
cc rinth h,“ &c. 

John Tzetzes very ſatisfaQorily 


© Obſervations de pluſieurs Singularitẽs et Choſes memorables trouvtes in Grice, 


&, 4 Deſcription of the Eaſt. 


© Voyage du Levant, 


Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. It is ſaid that Dædalus, travelling into Egypt, was 
ruck with admiration at the ſight of the labyrinth conſtructed with wondrous art, 
and that he formed a ſimilar one for Minos king of Crete. 


$ Pauſanias in Atticis. 
Johannes Taetzes. 
x 


> Philoſtratus, w Vita Apollogi. 


deſcribes 
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94 
deſcribes this famous edifice, and in- 
forms us of the uſe for which it was 
intended. Dxdalus, the Athe- 
* nian, made for king Minos a pri- 
% ſon, from which it was impoſſible 
* to eſcape. Its numerous wind- 
« ings were in the form of a ſnail, 
« and it was called the Labyrinth.” 
Philocorus * aſſerts, after the unani- 
mous teſtimony of the Cretans, that 
« the labyrinth was a priſon con- 
4 trived more effectually to prevent 


« the eſcape of malefactors.“ 


It was a priſon wherein Theſeus 
and his companions were to end their 
days, or live deprived of honour. 
But love and courage extricated 
them from their danger. This la- 
byrinth ſubſiſts no longer, It was 
indeed already deftroyed in the days 
of Pliny. Let us therefore proceed 
to conſider that which is ſtill exiſt- 
ing. 

Permit me, madam, to go ſome- 
what further back, in order to throw 
a little light on a few obſcure faQs, 
mingled with ſo many fables. By 
collecting the various opinions of 
ancient authors, perhaps, we may be 
able to remove the veil which con- 
ceals truth, You know that Andro- 

s, ſon of Minos, went to Athens, 
and that Ægeus, at his return from 
Treoazene!, celebrated what were 
called the Panathenaic games, to 
which all Greece repaired. The 


Cretan hero entered the liſts, van- 


viſhed all the combatants, and was 


Publicly crowned n. This prince en- 


* Plutarch, in Theſeo. 
m Djodorus Siculus, lib. iv. 
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tered into a friendly alliance with 
the Pallantides, who made preten- 
ſions to the throne. ZEgeus, dread. 
ing the conſequences of this friend. 
ſhip, had him aſſaſſinated near (Enan 
in Attica, when on his way to a fü. 
cred ſolemnity. 

n Minos ſoon appeared at the head 
of a naval armament, to demand 
vengeance for the death of his ſon; 
and, after a long and bloody fiege, 
during which Athens was ravaged 
by the plague, Ægeus, incapable 0 
defending himſelf any longer, de- 
manded of the king of Crete what 
ſatis faction he required. That prince 
inſiſted on his ſending him, every 
ſeventh year ®, ſeven boys and ſeven 
girls, to be delivered to the Mino- 
taur. Theſe unhappy victims were 
abandoned to him, and he carried 
them off in his fleet. At the ſlated 
time he again appeared with a num- 
ber of ſhips, and was ſatisfied in like 
manner. 

Theſe children were choſen by 
lot, and the parents of thoſe on whom 
the fatal chance fell, murmured loud- 
ly againſt Ægeus. They were filled 
with indignation, on refleQing that 
the author of the miſchief ſhould 
alone eſcape the puniſhment P; and 
that he ſhould raiſe to the throne a 
natural ſon a, while he deprived them 
of their legitimate children. They 
were even ripe for a revolt. But 
when the time for ſending the third 
tribute arrived, Theſeus, whom ſe- 
veral gallant actions had already 

| raiſed 


I Apolodorus, lib. iii. 
n Apollodorus, lib. ui. 


© Diodorus, lib. iv. ſays, that they were ſent every ſeven years. Apollodorus ſays, 
every year. Plutarch (in Vita Theſei) aſſerts, that this tribute took place only once 
in nine years. Theſe opinions, though, they vary _— the number of years, 


all confirm the fa&. 
4 Hygin. Fab. xxxvii. Neptu 


P Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. 
ne and ZEgeus, ſons of Pandion, had amorous 


commerce, in the ſame night, with ZEthra, daughter of Pytheus, in the temple of 
: Miner vd. 
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niſed to the fame of a hero, and 
vho, in the bloom of yoamh, united 
every endowment of mind and body”, 
ws determined to put an end totheſe 
nurmurs. He voluntarily offered 
limſelf to be one of the victims, 
zlolving to periſh, or free his coun- 
ty from an odious tribute; and de- 
parted, after ſacrificing to Apollo at 
Delphi, who directed him to take 
Venus for his guide “. 

Let us now endeavour to diſcover 


the true meaning of the fable of the 


Minotaur. Taurus was the name 
of one of the principal men of Crete, 
ho was a native of Cnoſſus t. His 
flour, and other great qualities, no 
doubt, recommended him to Minos, 
o made choice of him to command 
an expedition againſt Phanicia. 
Taurus, adds Palæphatus, a 
citizen of Cnoſſus, made war on 
« the Tyrians. Having overcome 
them, he carried off ſeveral young 
* women from their city, among 
* whom was Europa, daughter of 
* king Agenor. 'This it was that 
„gave riſe to the fable of a bull 
having ſeized Europa, and carried 
her away. The poets, fond of the 
* marvellous, added, that ſhe was 
* raviſhed by Jupiter in the form of 
. f 

The conqueror lived at the court 
Minos: he had returned laden 
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with the ſpoils of Tyre, and as he 
poſſeſſed the advantage of a fine 
perſon, the renown he had acquired 
by his military exploits, rendered 
him ſtill more handſome in the eyes 
of Pafphae, the daughter of the 
Sun, and wife of the king of Crete. 
She became enamoured of nim, and 
finding means to gratify her paſ- 
ſion u, had a ſon by him. Minos 
having diſcovered “ that this child 
« could not be his, but that he was 
the fruit of the amours of Taurus 
and Pafſiphae, would not, how- 
« ever, put him to death, but con- 
« fined him to the mountains, to 
« ſerve the ſhepherds. In theſe ſo- 
“ litary abodes he grew wild and 
* fierce, and lived by robbery, and 
« ſtealing ſheep from the flocks, 
« Having learnt that Minos had 
« ſent ſoldiers to take him, he d 
«« a deep cavern, which he made his 
6 cm of refuge. At length the 
“ king of Crete ſent to the ſon of 
« Taurus ſuch criminals as he with. 
« ed to puniſh with death.” His 
ferocity, and this employment, no 
doubt, procured him the name of 
Minotaur, and induced poets and 
painters to repreſent him as a mon- 
ſter, half a man, and half a bull. An 
ingenious emblem, which had refe- 
rence at once to his birth, his cha- 
rater, and his odious ſervices. 


Minerva, Theſeus ſprang from this union. Iſocrates ſays, he was called the fon 
a Egeus, but that Neptune was really his father. | | 
' Servius ad ZEneid, lib. vi. Theſeus was as beauteous as brave. (Iſocrates) I 
my ſay to the praiſe of Theſeus, that, being born in the time of Hercules, he ſo 
wmported himſelf as to merit a like glory. Not only did they bear the ſame rms, 
but. they applied to the ſame exerciſes of body and mind, as became two heroes of 


the lame o . 


Plutarch. Theſeus having conſulted the Delphic Apollo, before his departure, 
tie oracle told him to take Venus for his guide. ; 
' Iſaac T'zetzes ad Lycophron. Taurus was a native of Cnoſſus, a city of Crete, 


ad general of the army that carried off Europa. 


. * Palzphat, de Fab. 
Theſeus 


* 
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Theſeus having landed in Crete, 
endeavoured to calm the anger of 
Minos, who had fallen in love with 


A pæribea, one of the ſeven Athenian 


' virgins. He convinced him, that he 
was the ſon of Neptune, and endea- 
voured to mitigate the rigour of his 


| Fate. The prince, almoſt diſarmed, 


treatcd him at firſt very favourably, 
and permitted him to mix with the 

combatants in the public games. 
The Athenian hero excited univerſal 

admiration 7 by his addreſs and cou- 

rage, and enchanted every heart 

— the gracefulneſs of his per- 

8. 

In Crete, women were permitted 

to be preſent at the public ſhews * ; 

and Ariadne faw Theſeus engage 
with, and overcome, the moſt re- 

-nowned warriors of her country; 
but while ſhe admired the bravery 


and graces of the youthful hero, 


love ſtole into her heart, and in- 
flited one of his deepeſt wounds. 
It is probable ſhe confeſſed her paſ- 
fion to the conqueror ; and that, to 
fulfil the precept of the oracle d, he 
profited by her declaration. It is 
natural to ſuppoſe alfo, that Minos, 
informed of this intrigue, conſidered 
it as a new offence, and reſolved to 
faut him up in the labyrinth of 
Cnoſſus, that he might be for ever 
buried in the horrid obſcurity of 
that tremendous priſon. This con- 
jecture is rendered more than p:0- 


* Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. 


z Servius, Euſtathius, and Hyginus, agree in informing us, that Theſeus uni 
the utmoſt gracefulneſs of perſon with a lofty ſtature, ſtrength, and courage. 
2 Plutarch (in Vita Theſei) ſays, Theſeus was admitted to 
uiſhed the warriors who entered the liſts againft him; and d 


Crete; that he v 
Ariadne ſaw, and fell in love with him. 


d Apollo, as we have ſeen, had commanded him to ſacrifice to love. * 
4 Palæphat. de Incredibilibus. wer 
* Auttor, Etymologic, f Cedrenus. 


© Plutarch, in Vita Theſei, 


„ Theſeus arriving at the pate of 


action determined Minos no longet 


orders to put him to death 4, 


ſufficiently prove it contained an it 


bable by the following paſſage + ii 
« the labyrinth, encountered Deu 
« calion and the guards, and put 
„* them to death.“ So deſperate ay 


to keep any meaſures with his ene 
my, and he ſent him to Taurus, with 


You recollect, madam, that Tau 
rus was the executioner of Minos 
that he dwelt in a profound caver 
in which he deſtroyed the priſoner 
condemned to death. The ancient 
aſſert, that the name of labyrint{iſo | 
was given alſo to this gloomy abode 
in which art aſſiſting nature, hat 
formed new paflages, and contriy 
ed a multitude 4 windings, fronien: 
which it was almoſt impoſlible 
eſcape. 

« The labyrinth of Crete : v 
« a cavern dug out of a mountain, 
Cedrenus adds theſe remarkab 
words : „ The Minotaur fled to 
« place called the Labyrinth, an 
« concealed himſelf there, in t 
« depth of à cavern,” —< 6 T 
« Labyrinth of Crete, that ſubte 
% raneous Cavern, with a thouſan 
« windings, contained an inhab 
2 

Theſe teſtimonies, madam, remo 
all doubt. They accurately deſerib 
the labyrinth I viſited ; its ſituatic 
in a mountain, its winding paſſage 


Y Ibid. 


to the public games 


1 Euſtathius, in Odyſ . 
hit ud þ 


want, This could be no other 
the fon of Taurus, who, in 
br to eſcape the emiſſaries of 
nos, dug à cavern in the moun- 
. This horrid place was his 
ode, and, in part, his work; and 
the CONS performed the 
ay executions commanded by 
king: The following facts will 
krly demonſtrate cheſe aſſertions. 
tlet us return to Theſeus. 
Condemned to ſuffer an igno- 
nous death by the hand of the 
wcutioner of Minos, the Athenian 
mw departed from Gortyna ; and, 
rant of the deſtiny that awaited 
u muſt have fallen, but for love, 
bo watched over his life. Ariadne, 
med, informed him of the ſnare 
for him. She deſcribed to him 
windings and dangers of the la- 
ynth i; gave him the thread by 
ich he might direct his ſteps ; 


rkabl{Wobt him the method of making 
| to of it, and ſent him the ſword 
1, ant was to ſhed the hateful blood 


de Minotaur. HY 

| hould ſeem as if Theſeus had 
cured ſecret friends in the iſland, 
that, by his addrefs, his courage, 
de good offices of his miſtreſs, 
ad gained the guards, who at- 
ed on Taurus, and aſſiſted him 
s executions : for, as ſoon as he 


Minotaur, Palephat. de Ineredib. 
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arrived at Gortyna, all of them, 
« forſaking the Minotaur Kk, re- 


© tended to take to flight. he 


« monſter, ſuſpecting he was be- 
« trayed, fled into the place called 
« the Labyrinth.” Theſe words 
clearly prove, that he eſcaped into 
the gloomy cavern I have before 
mentioned ; which was a place of 
refuge, perhaps his fortreſs ; for 
there he put his victims to death. 
Claudian, to diſtinguiſh this cavern 
from the famous edifice built by 
Dædalus at Caoſſus !, calls it, © the 
« Labyrinth of Gortyna, the uſual 
& abode of the Minotaur,” 

The retreat of the executioner of 
Minos might have been a feint. He 


might wiſh to draw his enemy into 


a cavern, with all the avenues of 
which he was well acquainted, and 
where it would have. been eaſy for 
him to kill him, by attacking him 
at an advantage, But Theſeus had 
the thread of Ariadne, her ſword, 
and his own undaunted courage. He 


purſued the Minotaur through the 


winding alleys of his den, came up 


with him, and put him to death, 


As ſoon as he had executed his - 


deſign, he fled precipitately on board 
a veſſel *, taking with him his miſ- 
treſs, and the young victims he had 


ſaved. The remainder of the hiſtory 


I inos, getting his enemy Theſeus into his power, ſent him to be lain by 
bs, ARE informed of this deſign, ſent him a {word, with which he flew 


'Ptarch, in Vita Theſei. Theſeus arriving in the iſland of Crete, Ariadne 
Eherately in love with him. She bore him a ſon, and taught him how to 
© trom the winding paſſages of the labyrinth; and he flew the Minotaur, 

All the guards fortaking the Minotaur of Gortyna, 

Mnotaur, ſulpecting treachery, took refuge in the place called the Labyrinth, 


ded to take to flight, 


mus. 0 
chudian, in Sext. Conſ. Honorii. It forms different circuits, which are na- 
Werior to the art with which the labyrinth of Gortyna, the uſual abode of the 
dur, is built, nor the-windings of the river Meander. 

utarch, in Vita Theſei. He flew the Minotaur, and immediately haſtened 
al his ſhip, carrying with him Ariadne, and the young Athepians. 
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of Ariadne and Theſeus is well 
known; not to mention that it is 
ſoreign to my ſubject. 

This is what appears to me moſt 
probable concerning the labyrinths 
of Crete. One of them, ſituated at 
Cnoſſus, was an edifice built by 
Daædalus *, and which, on account of 
its various windings, deceived thoſe 
who got bewildered in it, and pre- 
vented their return. It was in the 
form of a ſnail, and the engraving, 

prefixed to this letter, is an exact 
plan of it. Minos converted it into 
a royal priſon; but the criminals, 
_ confined there, were only deprived 
of their liberty. 

The other, near Gortyna, and 
called by the ancients the Labyrinth 
of Gortyna, till ſubſiſts, and has 
been treated of in the preceding 
letter. It was partly the work of 
the fon of Taurus; but the firſt 
- ſketch of it was given by nature. 
He indeed rendered the paſſages 
more ſpacious, and excavated new 
ones. In this cavern he deſtroyed 
thoſe who were ſent to him by the 
king to be put to death. Thus have 
we viſited the gloomy habitation of 
a man, who, from the ferociouſneſs 
of his character, merited to be tranſ- 
fermed into a monſter. 

There were ſeveral other ſimilar 
labyrinths, more or leſs complicated. 
Near Nauplia, ſays Strabo®, we ſee 
caverns, in which labyrinths have 
been formed, and which are called 
the Cyclops. xr? 

I have the honour to be, &c.“ 


* 
— 


Memoir 7 the Language, Manners, 
and Cultoms of an Anglo-Saxon 

Colony fettled in the Baronies of 
* Apollodorus, lib. *. 
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Forth and Bargie, in the Court 
Wexford, Ireland, ir 1 167, 11 
and 1169, By Charles Vallar 
LL. D. Member of th: R. 
Socreties of London, Dublin, 
Edinburgh; of be Academ 
Cortona, aud «of Belles Leures 
the Antiquarian Society of Pe 
and of the Philojopbical Sig 
Philadelphia.—#rom Traci) 
of the Royal Iriſh Academy, 


a 1 HE baronies of Bargie Wi n 
Forth are ſituated at 
ſouthern extremity of the county, * 
Wexford, and, together, conta 
bout ſixty ſquare Iriſh miles. T! 100 
lie due eaſt from Cardiganſhite, E 


Wales; the ſhortneſs of the paſſ 
cauſed a frequent intercourſe 
tween the Iriſh and the Britons fr 
the earlieſt account of their hiſto 
In the year 1167 Dermod, k 
of Leinſter, was a powerful prin 
the errors of his civil governme 
the oppreſſion of his ſubjetts, 
the tyranny he exerciſed over 
nobility, cauſed a total defectio 
them and the people. His kinfm 
friends, ſervants, and followers, | 
all been prevailed on to fort 


In 1168 the diſtreſſed king 
paired to England, to ſolicit the 
ſiſtance of king Henry; telling 
he was become an exile by 
treachery of his vaſſals, and beſee 
ing him to give him aid, whert 
he might be reſtored to his inhe 
ance, which if it ſhould pleaſe! 
to grant, he would acknowlec 
him to be his lord, and ſerve | 
during his life, 

King Henry, moved with ce 
paſſion, promiſed him aid, and 


® Strabo, lib. vii. 


* 


um to remain at Briſtol until 
hould hear further from him. 
mod, after ſtaying there one 
uh, and hearing nothing from 
king, weary of delay, he applied 
lichard earl of Strigul, common- 
alled Strong bow, omg that 
would aſſiſt him he would give 
his daughter to wife, and with 
the whole kingdom of Leinſter. 
earl excuſed himſelf, unleſs 
Henry would give his con- 


gie 

at 
unt 
nta 
©" 
hire, 


the mean time Dermod applied 
be princes of Wales, and Richard 
Godobert accompanied him, 
with ſo ſmall a body of men, 
were of no uſe, and they ſoon 


palli 1h 

. | ; 
ns mod finding his ſubjects ſtill 
nino out againſt him, cauſed pro- 


ation to be made in Wales, of- 
19 1 recompenſe in lands, 
y, an 


him aid. Immediately men of 
forts, and from divers places, 
fared themſelves to embark for 
knd, under the command of 
Ftephen, who had lately been 
ped from priſon by the me- 
Im of Dermod with Rice, a 
zin Wales. This little army 
led of about three hundred 
nen and foot. 

th this ſmall body Dermod did 
ers, and being grown proud 
nctory, gave great diſcontent 
be Engliſh, many of whom re- 
kd home. But in the year fol- 
ly (1169) earl Richard ſent 
ond Le Groſs to Dermod's 
ace, with a ſmall ſuite, pro- 
g io follow with a conſiderable 
+ Accordingly, in 1170, the 
amved at Waterford with fix- 
ndred ſoldiers. 


. Dermod not only to ſuppreſs 


cattle to ſuch as would- 


conſiderable reinforcement. 
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his rebellious ſubjects, but alſo to 
make war on the neighbourin 
1 Peace being once 9 
ermod made good his promiſes, 
and the part of the country we are 
now deſcribing was parcelled out to 
the Britiſh ſoldiers, who have re- 
mained in quiet poſſeſſion of their 
atchievements unto this day. | 
This colony have preſerved their 
ancient manners, cuſtoms, and lan- 
guage; and fully occupying every 
inch of ground, the natives could 
never obtain a re-eſtabliſhment 


therein. As population encreaſed, 


ſome of the Engliſh have been 
obliged to remove into the neigh- 


bouring baronies within theſe fry 


years, and by an intercourſe wit 
the Iriſh, the language of theſe 
emigrants became corrupted, and 
theſe, by their connection with their 
kindred remaining in the baronies 
of Bargie and Forth, have in ſome 
meaſure introduced this corrupted 
diale& there. The town of Wexford 
is the market to which this colony re- 
ſorted todiſpoſe of the produce of their 
farms, and in this market all things 
are bought and ſold in the modern 
Engliſh diale& ; this alſo is another 
cauſe of the decline of the language 
of the coloniſts, but not one word of 
Iriſh is underſtood or ſpoken in theſe 
two baronies; ſtill they preſerve 
many words and phraſes of their 
original language, and ſome origt- 
nal ſongs, which having been com- 
mitted to writing, will exiſt as long 
as the people. | 

Were there no hiſtorical docu- 
ments to aſcertain the arrival and 


eſtabliſhment of this colony, the 


language ſpoken by them would be 


a ſuflictent teſtimony. « Language, 


ſays Dr. Johnſon, “is the pedigree 
« of nations; there is no tracing 
cc the connections of ancient na- 


H 2 « tions 
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« tions but by language *.” And 
the learned Dr. Prieſtley informs us 
* that the language of a people is a 
great guide to an hiſtorian, both 
« in tracing their origin, and in diſ- 
* covering the ſtate of many other 
“ important circumſtances belong - 
ing to them. Of all cuſtoms and 
habits (adds the doctor) that of 
ſpeech being the moſt frequently 
exerciſed, is the moſt rm, 
and leaſt liable to change. Colo- 


nies, therefore, will always ſpeak 
N of their mother coun- 
try, unleſs ſome event produce a 
freer intercourſe with people who 
ſpeak another language; and 
even the proportion of that foreign 


intercourſe may in ſome mea- 

ſure be eſtimated by the degree of 

corruption of the language +.” 
To theſe authorities we will add a 
few more of equal weight: & cog- 
6 nitio linguarum gentium ortuz: 
% & preſapiam docet, indicatque, ut 
t et ſolum et genus vitæ mutave- 
« rint monſtrat . This author goes 
ſo far as to ſay, that language is to be 
preferred even to the annals of re- 
mote times, to prove the origin of a 
people, particularly of an emigrating 
people, ſuch as the Scythian auceſ- 
tors of the Iriſh are known to have 
been: « Veſtigia migrationum gen- 
-« tium quibuſlibet faſtis certius 
* prodit, or as he more ſtrongly 
expreſſes it in his own language, 
« Som nationers flyttoringar ar, ofta 
« Jemnar säkrare underrättelſer, an 
s alla ſagor och hiſtorier.” *“ Lin- 
t guarum COgnatio cognationis gen- 
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« tium præcipuum, certioſimum 
« argumentum eſt 5.“ 
On theſe great authorities we 


to prove that the ancient hiſtor 


the primiùve inhabitants 6f 
iſland 1s founded in truth; for ift 
had not had an intercourſe in 
mer days with the Phœnici 
Egyptians, and Perſians, hoy j 
poſſible ſo many hundreds of w 
ſo many idioms of ſpeech, ſo n 
technical terms in the arts of! 
ages, could have been introd 
into the old Iriſh dialeR ? terms 
to be met with in the dialect of 
other northern or weſtern nat 
What people, the Egyptians 
Iriſh excepted, named the har 
muſic OTJHg- ouini. Iriſh 


1. e. Oirfideadh, i. e. muſic, a 

cal inſtrument; oirphideadh or « 
deadh expreſſes the action of x 
ing. What people in the world 
Orientalifts and the Iriſh excep 
call the copy of a book the /in 
book, and echo the danghier t 
voice? With what northern na 


the Iriſh excepted, can the Ort 


names of the tools and implen 
of the ſtone-cutter, the carpe 
the ſhip-builder, the weaver, 
found ? And with what people 
old Iriſn and Egyptiars exc 
ed, does the word Oghar ſign 
book, and the name of Hercul 
Mercury || * Of theſe we prope 
treat more at large in a memo 
the Ogham, and from Iriſh 6 
ments ſhew the origin of alphi 
cal writing, which the Hibd 
Scythians muſt have learnt trot 

Egyp 


* Boſwell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. . 
I Lectures on Hiſtory and General Policicy, Part. ii. Lect. viii. 
1 The very learned IRB in his Lexicon Lapponicum, Pref. p. xxxili. 


S SHERINGHAM. 


{ Copt. oughjam. Liber. Kchrk. and Wolbz. 
Copt. ghjam, and with the article, oughjam, Hercules, Ermes, Mercur) 


' buy; 


wy 
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wotians, before their deſcent to 
Mediterranean, to Spain, and 
"ce to the Britannic iſlands. 
To return to our coloniſts. When 
were firſt acquainted with this 
voy, a few of both ſexes wore the 
vent dreſs : that of the man was 
fort coat, waiſtcoat, and trunk 
zches, with a round hat and nar- 
brim; that of the woman was a 
n jacket, a petticoat bordered at 
m with one, two or three rows 
nbband or tape of a different 
ur, We have ſeen one, whoſe 
et was of ſuperfine woollen 
ih, of a dark brown colour, edged 
D a narrow filver lace. The 
; of the head was a kircher. 
The names of the old coloniſts 
Hore, Cod, Stafford, Whitty, 
liter, Snot, Murphy, Stephen, 
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Quiney, &c. The gendemen who 
now inhabit the country are moſtly 
deſcended from the officers and ſol- 
diers of Cromwell's and king Wil- 
liam's army, viz. Hervey, Nuin 
Edwards, Hughes, Palliſer, &c. 
The people of theſe baronies live, 
well, are induſtrious, cleanly, and of 
good morals; the pooreſt farmer 
eats meat twice a week, and the 
table of the wealthy farmer is daily 
covered with beef, mutton, or fowl, 
The beverage is home-brewed ale 
and beer, of an excellent flavour 
and colour. 'The houſes of the 
pooreſt are well built and well 
thatched ; all have out-offices for 
cate, fowls, carts, or cars. The 
people are well clothed, are ſtrong 
and laborious. The women do all 


manner of ruſtic work, ploughing 


m7 name Ermes lies concealed in the Iriſh compound Ed-airmes, i. e. the root, 
pt of invention. In Arabic yejedaram. And we might add, in what part of 
globe, Egypt, Ireland, and Scotland excepted, were prieſts or holy perſons de- 
minated Culdes or Caldes. Copt. Kaldes. Sanctitas. KIRCHER. 226—Copt. 
fnftus, Copt. eſouab facerdos, whence the Iriſh eaſcob, a biſhop. To theſe 
may add fix hundred others, of which in their proper place: but the moſt ſtrik- 
{ inſtance of the intercourſe of the Hiberno-Scythians with the ZEgyptians and 
kenicians, is the prefixes to ſurnames, O, Ua and Mac; the former denoting the 
t of the family, the ſecond being a general name for the ſon. O, ſtirps, fami- 
; hence, O Siris, (Kircher. Ling. Egypt. reſti). Mac, vac filius. (Woide)— 
Arabice, major natus (Georgius Cedrenus). Thus the Iriſh uſe either O or 
I; Ua Con Cobhar, Anglice O Coner, &c. &c. Again, Cubhar is the Ara- 
Kubeer, major. major natus. So the tame Cormac is the Arabic Kuremac of 
ame meaning, major, maximus. nobilis. Chineſe heu. familia. nomen proprium 
$familiz Auguſte. LUCIAN tells us that the Celts named Hercules Ogmios, 
Iter rernacular tongue verum enimverò nomen illud ("0y,®-) (ſi quid me ſa- 
* conjeftura) ortu, Phæniceum eſt. formatione Græcum: atque ſolummodò uſu, 
eum. (Dickinſon Faſiculus. 1. de Hercule Egyptio. p. 45.— nam Og, philo- 
N ſonat, idem, p. 29. Or with what people, the ZEgyptiens and Iriſh except - 
ud Seach nab ſignify the writing prieſt, he who was Killed in the ſacred writing, 
um nomen ZEgyptiacum Græca isoypapupeatiwy reſpondens videtur fuiſſe Copt. 
a. quomodo in uerſione librorum Scripturz Copticæ ſemper redd tur ypapparivg 
Scripturz peritus. Lingua Ægyptiorum nabat defignatur voor, i. e. ſa- 

©, intellectu pollens, indẽ Sach- nebat, the — prieſt. (Jublonſki Panth. 
Mt. Prolegom. xciv.—xcvi.) Or with what people, the above excepted, does 
0 'gify a ſon, as in Sein- ſior or Sin- ſhior, the eldeſt born. Sear-eac, a colt, 
> on of a horſe, which are evidently the Sheri (filius) of the ZEgyptians 
denk. WOIDE.) 3 whence ſhin-ſhicr or ſhean-ſhior, the eldeſt — 
be preſbytery, by which it would ſeem that the eldeſt born was dedicated to the 


H 3 excepted ; 


102 
excepted; they receive equal wages 
with the men. 5 


In this delightful ſpot the greateſt 
harmony ſubfiſts between the land- 
lord and the farmer; and it is com- 
mon to meet the tenant at the land- 
lord's table. Such is their averſion 
to idleneſs, that if a beggar is met 
in theſe baronies ke is immediately 
handed from houſe to houſe until he 
is out of the barony. 

The profeſſed religion here is the 
Roman catholic; there are about 
one hundred to one Proteſtant. 

Marriage is ſolemnized much in 
the ſame manner as with the Iriſh. 
The relations and friends bring a 
profufion of viands of all kinds, and 
feaſting and dancing continues all 
the night; the bride fits veiled at 
the head of the table, unleſs called 
out to dance, when the chair is filled 
by one of the bride- maids. At 
every marriage an apple is cut into 
{mall pieces, and thrown among the 
croud ; a cuſtom they brought from 
England, but the origin of it has 
not deſcended with it. 

The produce of the ſoil in theſe 
baronies is great “, the whole is un- 
der tillage, and near the ſea-ſhore 
they manure with the ſea-weed 
twice a year, and in the memory of 
the oldeſt man the ground has never 
been fallowed, but a plentiful wy 
obtained every year. The par 
of Carne contains five - hundred 
acres, all or moſtly under tillage; 
this pariſh pays 1001. a year for 
tithes to the rector. The church- 
land of Carne contains fixty acres, 
of which forty are plowed, and pays 
to the rector 141. 14s. and to the 
landlord gol. a year. 


The cld Iriſh names Barcie ard Forth ſignify a fertile ſpot, viz. Bar, frui 
„the ſea. The fertile land on the fea coaſt. Fortha, plenty. 
bahar; a rich and extenſive province (in Hindoſtan)— bar, ſruitful; bardar, 
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Fuel is ſcarce in this diftri; 
chief firing is furze, planted on tt 
tops of all the dikes ; theſe are c 
and dried, and bring a good rety 
Along the coaſt there has former 
been a bog or turbary, which h 
been encroached on by the fea, 
much that now it is covered wi 
ſand, and that at high-water, wi 
many feet of the watery eleme 
The great expenſe of cutting at 
drying this turf renders this kind 
fuel too dear for the common pe 
ple. In this turbary, many fe 
under the ſea at high water, tre 
are daily found, and ſome dug up 
they conſiſt chiefly of oak, fir, a 
hazle. 


Vocabulary of the Language of ! 
Barony of Forth and Bargie. 


b- 

A* OGHE, below. 

ammache, a dwarf. 
arkagh, eager. 
amize, amazed, 
aim, deſipn. 
amezill, themſelves. 
arich, the morning. 


B. 


bodee, ; the body. A. S. toi . 
bothige. mers 
buye, a boy. i 


baſh, the palm of the hand. 
bellee, the belly. 

bane, a bone. A. S. ban. 
bloced, blood. 

brian, the brain. 

bauthur, the bladder. 
braxon, bold. 


tf 


Arab. buhar. P 
iden 


tre 
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bed, bread. 

uc, bacon. 

ber, butter. 

Libure, a butcher. - 

122, the goal at the game of ball or 


hocly. 
bern, trembling, fearful, 
Wkeen, bawling. 
f een, ſhouting. 
buf, boalt. 
&,, brave. 
lier, the goal at the game at ball. 
krraugh, a limpit, a wilk (or ſhell. 
ih) which adheres to the rocks ſo 
i to require a ſtrong blow to diſ- 
| engage it. | | 
web, to break. 
un bone, àa button. 
ner, a brother. 


, breakfaſt. 
C. 


5 quoth, ſayeth. 

gen, conſcience. 

gercheen, a flock; a clutch, a croud. 

pule-man, the keeper of the goal at 
the game of ball. 

tute, to know; chote, well, to know 
well, to think, ſuſpect. 

aries, peeviſh. 

wrcaph, ina piſh, 

wite, tumbling or thruſting one 
another down, wreſtling. 

ana, the bat or hurling club. 
-_ carrots, 3 58 

„ pigeons. Angl. Sax. culfre, 

a 8 ; culufre, , hay 

uf, a calf, — 

rut, a horſe. 

Mens, kins folks. 

due, a cruſt. 

abur, a feaſt, = 

gun, a comb, 

are, truſt, confidence. 

Due, — cheek ; recte choule, i. è. 

jole. x 


ne, the hinder part of the head. 


cortere, a quarter, as 
arraugh cortere, ſpring. 
Zimmer cortere, ſummer. 
harreft cortere, autumn. 
awsnter cortere, winter. 

cole, cold. | 

crooken, eroſſneſs, peviſhneſs. 


D. 


dellen, to dig. 
dearnt, to look, to behold, to look 


up. | 

40. to ſtrip, to put off. 

draught, a drawing ſtroke with a 
weapon, | 

drowe, to throw or caſt. 


doneb, a dunce, blockhead. 


deight, to put. 

dap, a touch. 

durk, dark. by. 
dunder, thunder (Daniſh), 
die, the day. 

danecn, the dawn. 

Mondet. 

T uſedet. 

enneſdei. 

T hor/det. 

FVridei. 

Zathardei. 

Zindtei. 

Dei oaſteam Aſh Wedneſday, 
dreade, thread (Daniſh): | 
denear, dinner. 

doaugh, dough. 

driſb, a thruſh (bird). 
droſtal, a blackbird. 


ee, the (article). 
errone, errand. 
earchee, every. 
ele, point, quarter . 
ein, eyes. 
egaſt, fear; gaſted, frightened. 
zee, rec, the eye. A. S8. rage. 
eene, the end. 

"Wa 


eatheitly 
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eatheit, evening. helle, hell. A. S. Belle. 
eart, card, earth. | Bote, heat. 

| eora, eortbh, earth. A. S. rord. holgave, Shrove-Tueſday. A. 8 
emot bee, an emmet, ant or piſmire. halga, holy; halgan faſten, Lent, 


haade, the head. 
F. helboghe, the elbow. A. S. elbega. 


hone, the hand; riaught hone, the 


Fug, fog. | right hand. | 
- fauſe, the face; the features of the Hip, the thigh. A. S. 7heeh, 
face, lickeen. A. S. wlita, anwlita, heal, health. 
the face, the features. A. S. neb, hericen, hearing. 
the face. hornta, horned ; hornta baſt, a horned 
Feelen, feeling. beaſt. 
fartoo, ailing. | hiver, a heifer. 
F*ad, for what? harpleat, a ſnipe. 
fan, when. hereen, a herring. 
fouſteen, confuſed, trembling. heiftem, weight, burthen. 
fade, what. har-nothes, pig-nuts. 
| ;  » hachee, croſs, ill- tempered. 
G. hey, an 1 ure; chourch- Hey, church 
ard. 
gridane, ſorrow. "TE hole, buried. 
gandet, wonder'd. Hap, chance, 
Zarb, duſt, breath, fame. There's halluf, half; Balluf mona, half. moo 
no gaſs in him, 1. e. he 1s dead. 
gentrixe, gentry. | F I. 
glaae, ſun-ſet. Gee to gladt, i. e. Lin 
-  xettene, ſun- ſetting. Joud, croud ; joud an moud, croud 
gabble, talk, pratling. and throngs of people. 
gay, fair, calm. 
gubbach, cabbage. | K. 
gearte, a ſhe-goat; puckane, a he- | 
goat. keileſs, ſkittles, nine-pins, 
garrane, a gelding. kink, to kick. 
granouge, a hedge-hog. teilt, to roll on the ground. 
geinuare, a joiner, a carpenter. . #naggee, croſs, ill-tempered, peeviſh 
gurl, a child; gurleliſb, childhood. Leave, a ſhove, a thruſt. 
gurtear, a garter, bandage. kimlere, a fumbler, aukward. 
garr, anger. keine, cows. * 
grizee, ugly. knoghane, an ant or piſmire hill, 
gent, a joint. 5 little hill. 
Ee, dew . : L. 
gaſt, a ſprite. A. 8. gaft. 1 | 
garſon, a youth. leigbeen, laughing. 
llean, miſchief. 
H. Huſkes, flocks. 
leigh, idle; ligh out te dei, idle o 
. whe 


day. 
! louthets 


heoven, heaven. 


keen, 


ar 
ur, | 
lone, 
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ud, ſheltered. moud, crowd, throng, 1 
— melancholy, a mot, aſking. 14 
83, ſmall-beer; fy 0 leteb, a drink mot, but. i fl 
u. of ſmall-beer. mope, aſtoniſhed, a fool. 5 
by, hollow. methee, a little hill. bl. 
Inch, a lark. milagh, trefoil, clover. 1 
been, 2 lamb. mell, meal, flour, Ap 
liven, a lion. mire, ſurprize, in amazement. 1 
wren, leaven. x 1 | | 
law, lace. : % | F 8 
el, little; Jethel winger, the little 13 | 1 
linger. nouth, knoweth. Fin 
bet, light. h nate, anate, prepared. 1 ly 
lypeen, a plover. nixe, the —— ; niztrols, noſtrils, | 1 
pu, Open. neapeſi, parſnips. 1 
"Se features, A, 8. wlita, _ —— | G | 
' arwiita, the face. neal, a needle. | | . 
le, land; 5 England; Ere- neeght, night. FN 
lone, Ireland. | noughel, a knuckle. Hil 
ch l/s, hollow. naatur, nature. | 9 
1 
1 
N. O. ill 
bel, middle. | 1 
un a man; yolaww man, an old man; e one another. 1 | 
nan, a huſband, = 
nurn, a woman; yoella mawen, an P. 10 
old woman, a wife. | "i 
ut, a maid. poul, the crown of the head. 1H 
wweth, the mouth. pethy, pity. | q 
wrroup h, marrow, fooke, pocket. 8 | li 
wt, food. puckane, a he-goat. | | l 
wthoon, mutton. pether, pewter. my 
withar, mother. Fit, put. Mi 
ufrace, miſtreſs, Fouſtee, power. "Wis 
ware, a millar. pomell, a fool. 11 
nagetty-pie, a Magpie. pix, peaſe; pix porachis, peaſe pore ir 
dern, dazzled. ridge. | 11 


* Paix. 


| 

* This extraordinary word paug, if I miſtake not, is borrowed from the Iriſh, | 

or fogh, which literally means panis ſubcinneratus, and is borrowed from the 1 

ptian prozk, of the ſame meaning; it is the Chaldean Ogh. (for pi is the Egyp- 1 

Werte) whence in Hebrew h- ny 8 aut 1 paws 1 

Weineritii (fee Jacob Belducus, and Dickin ciculus, p. 169); it was Wl 
E feat: of firſt fruits, whence the Iriſh word Fogh-mir, harveſt, literally, the | ] 


rs, worthleſs. — * zaug-nele, feat of harre hne. 
| 
| 


e 0 
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ang, the harveſt ; mele or mael, a 


R. 
riſtp, a ſtroke; A. S. reh. 


rapple, to rattle. 

ruſhſbeen, aſternoon's luncheon. 

rab, a rib. 

riaught, ,right ; riaught hone, right 
hand; riaught earme, right arm. 


8. 


fankts, the ſaints. 
Ker, the ſky. 
fteerr, a ſtar ; A. S. Heorra. 
ſneew, ſnow. 
farm, a ſtorm. 
ſmall, the ſmell. 

eface, baſhful, 
ftuckeens, ſtockings. 
ſhoone, ſhoes. 
ſniſheen, ſuuff. 
ſeppear, ſupper. 

ir, to riſe 4 the air. 

fuller, ſhoulder. 
faite, to appear, to ſhew one's ſelf, 
fone, to ſtand. 
Himmereem, glittering, 
feoth, a ſhirt. 
fſeudden, rabbing the back. 
ftouk, a fool. 
fmort, ſmothered. 
fell, the handle of a thing. 


autumn cake of new wheat, for mir is the Perſian mihr, or the Arabic muhrjan, au- 
tumn. I think we cannot be miſtaken in this derivation, becauſe the Iriſh do tl 
preſerve the cuſtom of making the bleſſed cake at this ſeaſon, called Baran bereac 
or vulgo Barreen breac, which is literally the 71973 942 Bar baruk, or frumentu 
| benediftum of the Jews and Chaldeans. We might alſo derive paug or phog| 
from the Hebrew 5 bag or vag, which ſignifies food, what one eats z whence & 
in Greek is bread, and hence the Spaniſh Figor, a ſeller of food; hence allo th 
Gothic baccen and the German bel, a meal-man, piſtor, hence paug-meal, ſignifiet 
the autumnal cake of new wheat, which the old Iriſh dedicated to Cam, or thy 
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| T. 
teap, toſſing and tumbling one ano- 


ther about. weſ\ 

troll, to roll. art 

*twwiſh, between, betwixt. — 

teight, taught. * 

tarvizeen, tormenting. | ro 

titch, a kid. _ 

ty, a drink, ſee letch. y : 

taweſt, taſte. — 

theuum, the thumb, A. S. thuma, _ 

uu | 

uit, 

vier, the fire, A. S. fir. Belgis Vier. _ 

Vaaper » vapour 0 WA 

vraſt, froſt. 

vorreate, the forehead. 

wvoote, the foot. a 

vleſb, fleſh ; byiltta vlſb, boiled meat, bet 

vat, fat. bef 

vice, voice. 
volleat, a handkerchief. 
vurſt, firſt. 
vier, a weazel. 
vream, from; wreem, idem. 
vappereen, bragging, boaſting. 
wvaller, more. 
vexreen, driving or ſtriking a ball 
hard, 
vengem, ſpite, malice. 
well, fell; wall, to fall. 
vlee, to fly. 

valler, more, longer (in time) i the 

from | 

called 

Time, 

game, 

igainſt 


cen of Heaven, and the Egyptians to Iſis. Another name for this cake in Ir 


is Sudotg, borrowed of the Egyp 
- from whence ſod, victima, ſacrificium, 


\ tians, who ſacrificed to their gods the Sod-oik, : 
compound of cił placenta and of ett farina, or of ſed, ſacrificare, I know not which 


W. avafur, 


1 
" 
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W. 


weſur, uneaſy. 

wourlek, to tremble. 

wedzen, a wedding, 

wather, water. 

woul, to with. 

witheen, the looks, the countenance 
or features. 

whating, ſneezing. 

weepeen, Weeping. 

wra/ce, the wriſt. 

wit, a week. 

weend, the wind; Eaft weend, Neſtan 
weend, Louth weend, Nordh weend. 


wazcoote, a waiſtcoat. 


Yo 
ine, yeſterday ; car yeſtei, the day 
before yeſterday. * | 


yolaw,' old m; yoella, old f. 
youve, an ewe. 

yalpen, ſpewing. 

youre, give over, ceaſe. 
ye, give; hate, give. 

ith, ifi. 


Z. 


zitch, ſuch. 

zin, the ſun; 2:n zettent, or, go 10 
glade, ſun- ſetting. 

zicbel, ſuch. 

zey-/aw, xe, to ſee. 

gar, to ſerye. 

ill, ſelf; theexill, thyſelf. 

red, ſtewed ; zed-mett, ſtewed meat. 

zall, ſalt. 

zeide, the fide. 


zongh, a fi gh. 


I ſhall here ſubjoin 


AN OLD 80 Uh 


in the dialect of theſe baronies, which has been handed down by tradition 
from the arrival of the colony in Ireland. Subject, the game at ball 
called Camann or Hurley. Scene, the commons in the Barony of Forth. 
Time, a church holy-day. Walter relates how his ſon Thomas loſt the 
game, by aiming a ſtrong blow at the ball, and miſſing it, broke his bat 


igainſt a piſmire hill, 
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| | A YOLA ZONG. Tuni—Collin and Phebe. 


- 


IM Fade teil thee 20 lournagh, co Jone, 20 knaggee. 
Th' weitheſt all curcagh, wafur, an cornee. 

Lidge w'ous ana milagh, tis gay an louthee, 
Hack nigher, y' art ſcudden, fartoo zo hachee. 


” 
o 


A 4.4 


Well, goſp, c'hull be zeid, mot thee fartoo, an fa'de 
Ha deight ouz var gabble, tell ee Zin go t'glade 
| . Ch'am a ſtouk, an a donel; wou'll leigh out ee dey 
4 Th' valler w'ſpeen here, th* laſs i Chourch-hey 


. y et At 


Dea ld. 04 


| Yerſtey w*had a baree, giſt ing our hone 

| Are gentrize ware bibbern, amezill, cou no ſtone. 
Yith Muzlere had ba hole, t'was me Tommeen, 
At by mizluck was 1 pit t'drive in. 


Joud an moud, vrem earchee ete, was i Lough 
Zitch vaperren, an ſhimmereen, fan ee daff i tha'r ſcoth 
Zitch blakeen, an blayeen, fan ee ball was ee drowe 
Chote well *ar aim was t'yie ouz n'eer a blowe. 


Las #£«@ FM 


Mot w'all *ar bouſt, hi ſoon was ee teight 
At ar errone was var ameing ar *ngiſh i height - 
Zitch vezzen, tarvizzen *till than w'ne'er zey 
Nore zichel, n'eer well nowe nore n'eer mey. 


. 


Many a bra draught, by Tommeen was ee mate, 
Th' cowlee-man fauſteen; zey well *twas a nate 
' Yith w'had any lluck our name wou'd b* zung 
Vreem ee Choure here aloghe up to Cargun. ö 


Th' heiftem o' pley, vell all ing to lug, 
An there w' had Treblere an ſturdy Cournug. ä 
Th' commanes t'rapple, th* ball ſkir an vlee, | 
Our eein woud b' miſtern t* dearnt up ee ſkee. 


Than came ee ſhullereen i teap an corkite, 
Hi kinket an keilt i vewe ame t'wode ſnite ; 
Zim dellen harnothes, w'are nize i reed cley 
More trollen, an yalpen an moulten away. 


AN 
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AN OLD SON G. 


What ails you ſo melancholy, quoth John, ſo croſs, 
You ſeem all ſnappiſh, uneaſy and fretful : 
Lie with us on the clover, tis fair and ſhelter'd ; 
Come nearer, you're rubbing your back, why ſo ill tempered. 


Well, goſſip, it ſhall be told, you aſk what ails me, and for what; 
You have put us in talk, till the ſun goes to ſet. 
I'm a fool and a dunce ; we'll idle out the day; | 
The more we ſpend here, the leſs in the church- yard. 


Yeſterday we had a goal juſt in our hand, 
Their gentry were quaking, themſelves could not ſtand. 
If good for little had been buried, it had been my Tommy, 
Who by miſluck, was placed to drive in. 


1 


Throngs and crouds from each quarter of the Lough; 
| [ of Ballymacuſ>in near the commons, ] 
Such vapouring and glittering, when 1 in their ſhirts, 
Such bawling and ſhouting, when the ball was thrown ; 
I ſaw their intent was to give us neer a ſtroke, 


But with all their bravado they were ſoon taught 
That their errand was aiming to bring anguiſh upon 'em. 
Such driving and ſtruggling *till then we ne'er ſaw 
Nor ſuch never will, no, nor never may. | 


Many a brave ſtroke by Tommy was made, 
The goal-kzeper trembling, ſaid well *twas intended them. 
If we had any luck our name would have been ſung 
From the Choure here below up to Cargun. 
| [Tao diftant points of the Barony] 


The weight of the play fell into the hollow, 
And there we had Treblere and ſturdy Cournug. 
; [ Two famous players. ] 
The ball-clubs they rattled, the ball roſe and flew; 
Our eyes would be dazzled to look up to the ſky. , 


Then came the ſhouldering, toſſing and tumbling ; 
They kicked and rolled the few that appeared. 
Some digging earth-nuts with their noſes in red clay; 
More rolling and ſpewing and pining away, 


$ 


ö 
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Na nowe or neveir w' cry't t' Tommeen, 
Fan Cournug yate a riſhp, an Treblere pit w'eeme. * 
A clugercheen gother, all ing pile an in heep A 
Wourlok'd anan oree, lick lluſkes o' ſheep. T 


T' brek up ee bathes, h' had na pouſtee, 


Tommeen was lous, an zo was ee baree ; T 
Oure hart cam” t' our mouth, an zo w' all i green 2 
Th' hap an ee ferde an ee crie was Tommeen. 
| Up came ee ball, an a dap or a kewe _ 
| Wou'd zar, mot all arkagh var ee barnaugh-blowe 7 
W' vengem too hard, he zunk ee commane Ar 
An brough et i ſtell ing a emothee knaghane. a 
Th' ball want a cowlee, th* gazb mate all rize > 
Licke a'mope an a mele; he gazt ing a mire, | Th 


'1 han ſtalket, an gandelt, w'ie o! an gridane | 0 
Our joys all eq ſmort, ing a emothee knaghane. U 


* Ha- ho! be me coſhes, th'aſt ee pait it, co Jone | of 
| You're w' thee crookeen, an ye me thee hone. * 
| He ir nouth fade t'zey, lean vetch ee man, — 
| Twiſh thee an Tommeen, an ee emothee knaghane. et 
| Come w' ous goſp Learry, theezil and Melchere ; K 
| Outh o'me hone ch'ull no part wi' Wathere. — 
owane got leigheen, ſhe pleaſt ame all, fowe— Sho 
h' ya ame zim to doone, as w' be doone nowe: $0 þ 
Zo bleſs all oure frends, an God zpeed ee plowe. 
I day ® 


An Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Iriſh Stage. Soon as communities were formed, fully ob 
By Joſeph C. Walker, E/fquire, it appeared as well in the bleak re- -- 
Member of the Reyal Iriſh Academy; gions of the North, as in thoſe coun- tis tru, 
Fellow of the Literary and Anti- tries which feel the genial influence 
quarian Society of Perth, and beno- of the ſun. Even hiſtory, when ſhe Bl: ane 
ray Member of the Etruſcan Aca- firſt ventured to raiſe her voice, in- 
| demy of Cortona. From the ſame voked the aid of the dramatic mule. 


Work, It is therefore very extraordinary » 
that we cannot diſcover any veſtiges Wn © way 
«c tracing the progreſs of ſoci- of the drama amongſt the remains 3 
ety, we diſcover the Drama of the Iriſh bards, or amongſt the Wn. Thi 


amongęi the firſt amuſements of man, amuſements of the vulgar 1: bY 6 orvin 
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Nay, now or never we cry'd to Tommy, © FEW 

When Cournug gave a ftroke, and Treblere put with him; [Zelpcd] 
A croud gathered up, all in pile and in heap 

Tumbled on one another like flocks of ſheep. 


To break up the goal they had not power, 
Tommy was open, and fo was the 8 

Our hearts came to our mouth, and fo did all in the green, 
The chance and the fear and the cry was Tommee. 


Up came the ball, and a tap or a ſhove 
Would ſerve; but all eager for the barnagh ſtroke 
With venom too hard, he ſunk his bat-club or bat, 
And broke the handle, in an emmot [ pi/mire] hill. 


The ball o*erſhot the goal, the duſt roſe all about. 
Like a fool in a mill, he looked in amazement; 
Then ſtalked and wondered, with Oh! and with grief 
Our joys are all ſmothered in a piſmire hill. 


Hey- ho! by my conſcience, you have paid it, quoth John, 
Give o'er your croſsneſs, and give me your hand. 
He that knows what to ſay, miſchief fetch the man, 
Betwixt you and Tommy and the piſmire hill, 


Come with us, goſſip Larry, yourſelf and Miles; 
Out of my hand I'll not part with Walter. 
Joan ſet them a laughing, ſhe pleaſed them all, how— 
She gave them ſome to do, as we are doing now: = [Drinking.] 
So bleſs all our friends, and God ſpeed the plough. | 


um 


ts day e, though a people ſo reli- poems were recited at the convivial 
pally obſervant of the cuſtoms of feaſts of the chiefs, and in the pub- 
ſer anceſtors, lic conventions by ſeveral bardg, 
{tis true that ſome Iriſh poems are each bard aſſuming and ſupporting 
dutted in a kind of dramatic nar- a character in the piece: but 50 
Me, and it is probable that theſe production in a regular dramatic 


. form 


"Itmuſt, however, be obſerved that the vulgar Iriſh of the preſent day exhibit, in 
parts of the kingdom, ſeveral awkward attempts at comedy at their weddings 
wakes ; but theſe attempts cannot be conſidered as veſtiges of an ancient regular 
U. Theſe —_ are called, The Cottoning of Frize ; The Marriage A; The Ser- 
| ſerving their Lord at Table; The fulling or thickening of Cleth, and Sir Sop or Sir 

A | S924 


A % 2, OA. Ap 3%. 
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form ĩs extant in the Iriſh language , cient deſcription of Tamer Hu That t 
nor even alluded to by any of our Dmuch Rjzghe 40h, „ * 
ancient writers. So that if the ſtage al mimies or comedians, are ape © 
ever exiſted in Ireland previous to mentioned +. All this, however, ol es! 
the middle ages, like the « baſeleſs ſerves to open a field to coniectur = V 
« fabric of a viſion”? it has melted affording no poſitive proof of fired f 
into air, leaving not a trace behind. exiſtence of a ſtage amongſt R ed 
Yet in the dances of the vulgar early Iriſh. S n war 
Iriſh we may diſcover the features We will then proceed to that pl Tho 
of a rude ballet, performed in ho- riod in which Iriſh hiſtory 6g Kildare 
nor of ſome pagan deity, and ac- troduces the dramatic muſe, ming Ireland 
companied, it may be preſumed, ling the waters of Jordan and Hel nited t 
by hymnick verſes; and in an an- con f. Chriſtn 
T1 then m 

and Joi 

Sopiz, the Knight of Straw, The deſign of the laſt is evidently to hold up to ridici 4 ; 1 
the Engliſh character, and cannot therefore be a production of high antiquity. I w F 1 
here give a ſhort analyſis of this piece. The principal characters, are an Iriſh chieſta i * rg 
who always takes his title from the Irith family of moſt conſequence in the neigh ud Cr 
bourhood of the place where the play is exhibited ; and an Engliſh chieftain, den ed Bac 
minated Sir Sop or Sir Sopin. Sir Sop is dreſſed in ftraw, with a clogad or h carpent; 
of the ſame materials on his head; but the Iriſh chieftain, who is the favourite he Mary ; 

is clad in the beſt clothes that the wardrobes of his ruſtic audience can afford. Why him, 
thoſe characters appear on the ſtage, they are ſeparately attended by inferior offic md thi 


and ſervants, who, like the ancient Greek chorus, ſtand at a reſpe&ful diſtan 
while the chieftains converſe. Sometimes the chief officers are allowed to take 
— in the dialogue. With the drift of the plot I am not perfectly acquainted, b 
ow that the cataſtrophe is brought about by an altercation which ariſes betue 
our two heroes, and terminates in ſingle combat. In this combat Sir Sopin wou 
his adverſary, who falls, and a ſurgeon appears to examine the wound. Regainit 
his ſtrength the Iriſh chieftain retires, followed by Sir Sopin. Soon after they ent 
in, and renewing the combat, Sir Sopin receives a mortal wound, and is bo- 
off the ſtage. The Iriſh chieftain having thus gained the field, brandiſties his fws 
and ſtrides exultingiy acroſs the ſtage. Then pauſing a while, he addreſſes himſ 
to heaven, offering thanks for his victory. This done, the curtain falls. The di 
I0ue is extremely humorovs, and interſperſed with ſoliloquies, ſongs, and dance: 
Mr. Macpherſon has indeed given, as a tranſlation from our Oſin, a little dr 
. matic poem called Comala, of which the Abbate CEs5aRo0TT1, his elegant Ita 
tranſlator, thus ſpeaks : © La ſua picciolezza non pregiudica alla regolarita, 
4c ravviſano in eſſa tutti i lineamenti a le proporzieni della tragedia. C' & il. 
ct picciolo viluppo, 1 ſuoi colpi di teatro, e * cataſtrofe inaſpettata: gran var 
6 Þ affetti, ſtile ſemplice e paſſionato : in ſomma queſta poeſia ha quelle virtu che 
«© ammirano tanto nei Greci.” Poęſe di Offian, tom. I. page 181. But ast 
original of this poem has never been produced to the public, we cannot ſafely nut 
ber ĩt with the productions of our immortal bard. | 
+ Colle de Reb. Hib. vol. iii. page 531. : | : 
t Perhaps I ſhould have commenced the hiſtory of the Irtſh tage with the riſe 
the mummers in Ireland. © The mummers (ſays DopsLEY) as bad as they 
* ſeem to be the true original comedians of England.” Collect. of Old Plays, vol 
pref. But the ſtage rather ſprang from, than commenced with the mummers. 
I will take leave to obſerve, that, at this day, the dialogue of the Iriſh mummeri 


general (for I have collected it in different parts of the kingdom) bcars _ 
; em 


deſs 
Far 
fin-gret 
green): 
ſokn of 
Trinity, 
ed two 


bd ce, 1 
n in the 
on. £ 
ddlervatic 
5 and an 


Fhat the Triſh clergy, as well as 
ir brethren_in England, occaſi- 
y exhibited myſteries and mo- 
lies previous to the reign of 
ary VIII“, may be ſafely in- 
med from the following record 
rved amongſt the MSS. of Ro- 
t Ware. 

« Thomas Fitz-Gerald, earl of 
Kildare, and lord heutegant of 
Ireland in the year 1528, was in- 
med to 4 new play every day in 
Chriſtmas, Arland Uſher being 
then mayor, and Francis Herbert 
and John Squire, bailiffs, wherein 
the taylors ated the part of 
adam and Eve; the ſhoemakers 
repreſented the ſtory of Criſpin 


nd Criſpianus ; the vintners act 


ed Bacchus and his ſtory; the 
arpenters that of Joſeph and 
Mary ; Vulcan, and what related 
v him, was ated by the ſmiths; 
md the comedy of Ceres, the 
wddeſs of corn, by the bakers. 
Their ſtage was erected on Hog- 
tin-green (now called College- 
geen) and on it the priors of St. 
ohn of Jeruſalem, of the bleſſed 
Trinity, and of All-hallows, cauſ- 
d two plays to be ated, the 


te reign of Henry 


miverſaries of their patron ſaints. 
ſor, XXXI. 


Ir James Ware, ſpeaking of the rejoicin 
of Ireland, enumerates comedies with the amuſements on that ocrahon.. 
ulas, Comedias, et certamina ludicra, quæ ſequebantur, quid attinet dixere ? 
vir James, little (killed in polite literature, has probably dignified the rude Mo- 
ts of our anceſtors with the appellation of Comedies. 7h 

{ have been informed, that it was alſo formerly cuſtomary with the ſeveral'core 
Wons of Dublin to invite the chief governor to a play at St. George's Chapel, om 
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« one repreſenting the paſſion of 
« our Saviour, the other the 
« ſeveral deaths which the apoſ- 
« tles ſuffered.” From this record 
(which is the firſt expreſs mention 
that has occurred to me of the re- 
8 of myſteries and mora- 
ities in Ireland) it ſhould ſeem, that 
it was cuſtomary with the chief ma- 
omen of Dublin to invite the lord 
ieutenant to a new play every day 
in Chriſtmas ; and therefore, as I 
have already obſerved, it may be 
inferred, that dramatic entertain- 
ments were exhibited in Ireland be- 
fore this period. But it was not 
only to amuſe the chief governor 
that myſteries and moralities were 
performed in Dublin: they were got 
up (to ſpeak in the language of the 
modern theatre) on every joyful oc- 
caſion. in a MS. in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, it is relat- 
ed, „that in an expedition made 
« againſt James Mac-Connell, by 
« the lord deputy Suſſex in 1557, 
« he was attended by John Uſer, 
te captain, and Patrick Bulkeley, 
« petty-captain, with ſixty of the 
« city trained - bands; and upon 


« their return THE Six Wor- 


ance, in point of matter, with a ſpecimen of the dialogue of the Engliſh mum» 
n in the reign of Edward III. which Mr. Rirsox has happily reſcued from 
on. See Rem. on the text, and laft edit. of Shakeſpear. It is alſo deſervi 
dſervation, that our mummers are always accompanied by 
k and antic manners anſwer the deſcription of the Vice of the old Engliſh' come- 
z the precurſor of the modern Punch. This character likewiſe appears in the 
nt with which the Iriſh ruſtics celebrate the firſt of May, 

'Although the claſſical names of Comedy and Tragedy did not obtam in England 
VIII. (ce Peæxcx's Relig. of Anc. Eng. Poet. vol, i. p. 137. 


a buffoon g wh 


t followed the proclaiming Henry 
occaſion. 
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* TH1Es was played by the city, 
« and the mayor gave the public a 
« goodly entertainment upon the 
* occaſion, found four trumpeters 
* horſes for the ſolemnity, and gave 
« them twenty ſhilliags in money.” 
Although it may be preſumed, 
that e exhibitions, as well as 
thoſe in England at the ſame period, 
were conducted by the church, yet 
we find, not only from the paſſages 
above quoted, but from the follow /- 
ing entries in the CHAIN - Book of 


Dublin, that the corporations uſually 


ſupplied performers: it alſo appears 
from thoſe entries, that the dreſſes, 
ſcenery, and machinery, were like- 
wiſe 2 city. | 
« It was ordered, in maintenance 
* of the ant'of St. George, that 
« the mayor of the foregoing year 
* ſhould find the emperor and em- 
« preſs with their train and follow- 
« ers, well apparelled and accou- 
* tered; that is to ſay, the emperor 
* attended with two doRors, and 


the empreſs with two knights, 


* and two maidens richly apparel- 
led to bear up the train of her 


EL 
f 66 n. 


Item, 2dly. The mayor for the 
« time being was to find St. George 
* x horſe, and the wardens to pay 
&' 28, 4 for his wages that day: 
« the bailiffs for the time being 
tc were to find four horſes, with men 


% mounted on them well apparelled, 


to bear the pole-axe, the ftandard, 
« and the ſeveral ſwords of the em- 
« peror and St. George.“ 

Item, 3dly. The elder maſter 
* of the guild was to find a maiden 
well attired to lead the dragon, 
« and the clerk of the market was 
« to-find a golden line for the dra - 


cc LL 


2 Item, 4thly. The elder warden 
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« was to find for St. George f 
te trumpets z but St. George link 
« was to pay their wages,” 
« Item, 5thly. The younger 
« en was obliged to find the king 
% Dele and the queen of Dele, 
« alſo two knights to lead the que 
« of Dele, and two maidens to by 
ee the train of her gown, all bei 
« entirely clad in black appa 


« Moreover, he was to cauſe q 
« George's chapel to be well hu 195 
« in black, completely apy om 
« relled to every purpoſe, and wie” f. 
« to provide it with cuſhions, ruſh -4 1 
« and other neceſſaries for the fe” ©* 
« vity of that day.“ i 
My record proceeds :—<« No! 2 
„was the preparation of pageaf, 3 


for the proceſſion of Cory 
« Chriſti day; on which, 

« The glovers were to rep 
« Adam and. Eve, with an an 
« bearing a ſword before them.” 

« The corriſees (perhaps c 
« ers) were to repreſent Cain: 
« Abel, with an altar, and their 
« fering.”” 

« Mariners and vinters, No 
« and the perſons in his ark, ap 
« relled in the habits of carpcat 
“ and ſalmon-takers.” 

« 'The weavers perſonated Ab 
« ham and Iſaac, with their offe 
« and altar.” | 

The ſmiths repreſented Pl 
c with his hoſt,” 

„ The ſkinners, the camel u 
&* the children of Iſrael.” 

The goldſmiths were to find 
« king'of Cullen.“ 

« The h were to find 
« ſhepherds with an angel ſingi 
% Gloria in excelfis Deo. 


ted the 
wut offe 
tte 1nnNOC 


td prof; 


The me 
rode trie 


« Corpus Chrifti guild was to 
« Chriſt in his pa with * 
« Marys and Angels.“ 


rule II; 


The taylors were to find Pilate 
ith his fellowſhap, and his wife 
wathed accordingly.”? 

The barbers, Anna and Caia- 


The fiſhers, the apoſtles.” 

The merchants, the prophets.“ 
And the butchers, the tormen- 
*.“ 

U theſe pageants moved in ſo- 
pprocefſion to St. George's cha- 
| the ſcene of their dramatic ex- 
bons f. 

aye as the ſubjects, in general, 
hoſe exhibitions appear to have 
w it is probable that the blan- 
nents of the comic muſe ſome- 
s lured their authors into the 
k of wit and humour. Here 
ked they might have ranged 
out offence : but not content to 
ite innocent mirth, they intro- 
xd profancneſs and immorality 


on the ſtage, The piety of John 
Bale t (then biſhop of Offory) tak- 
ing the alarm, he aroſe, like another 
Collier, to preſerve the mirror of 
nature from being ſullied. To ef- 
fect this, inſtead of employing his 
favourite inſtrument of invective, he 
wrote ſome dramatic pieces, incul- 
cating morality, and breathing the 
ſpirit of the goſpel. Two of thoſe 
pieces—nameiy Gop's PROMuISsES, 
and Joux BayTisT=——were acted 
by young men at the market · croſs 
in Kilkenny, on a Sunday, in the 
year 1552 $. 5 

In order to convey an idea of the 
tendency of thoſe pieces, and of the 
rude ſtate of the drama at this time, 
I ſhall here tranſcribe the argument 
of Gop's ProMIsEs ||, as ſuppoſed 
to be delivered by the author in per- 


The memory of thoſe pageants continued to he preſerved in the franchiſes that 
rode triennally in Dublin till the year 1772, when they were aboliſhed by the 
Imayor's proclamation. 
This chapel ſtood in St. George's-lane (now St. George's-ſtreet, South) 
Kee it derived its name. Not a trace of the building remains. STANNIBURST 
ſes it had been founded by ſome worthy knight of the garter, and thus laments 
lite : © This chappell hath beene of late razed, and the ſtones thereof, by con- 
git of the aſſemblie, turned to a common oven, converting the ancient monument 
£2 doutie, adventurous and holie knight, to the colerake ſweeping of a pufloafe 
ker,” Deſc. of Irel. in HOLINSHED's Chron. page 23. 

(bale was a verſatile genius. Beſides God's Promiſes, and John Baptiſ, he wrote 
kl other dramatic pieces, ſome of which ſtill remain inedited. He alſo enga 
Mtroverſy, but with ſo much acrimony, that he has been called 6:hous Bale. But 
key hiſtory was his favourite purſuit. When Bale's dramatic and controverſial 
g ſhall be forgotten, poſterity wili continue to admire the author of Scriptarum 
un najorts Britannia quam Argham et Scotam wocat 2 See DoDs- 
1 Golleft, of Old Plays, 24 edit. vol. 1. and WHARTON's HH. of Eng. Poet. 
1 


Ie Colle 2. de Rebus Hib. vol. ii. p. 388. | 

Ih this piece, which was written chiefly to vindicate the doctrine of grace, 
lt ſuch as held the doctrine of free-will and the merit of works, Adam, Abra. 
Woah, Moſes, Iſaiah, David, and John the Baptiſt, are all introduced on the 

nn the ALMIGHTY | " « & 
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BALEUS prolocutor.. 


« If proſyght maye growe, moſt Chriſten audyence, 
% By knowlege of thynges which are but tranſytorye, 
« And here for a tyme: Of moch more congruence, 
Advantage myght ſprynge, by the ſerche of cauſes heavenlye, 
& As thoſe matters are, that the goſpell ſpecyfye. 
« Without whoſe knowledge no man to the truthe can come, 
« Nor ever atteyne to the lyfe perpetuall.” 


« For he that knoweth not the lyvy 
. _«« The Father, the Sonne, and alſo the 


nge God eternall, 
Ho 


lye Ghoſt, 


And what Chriſt ſuffered for redempcyon of us all, 
« What he commaunded, and taught in every cooſt, 
% And what he forbode, That man muſt nedes be loſt, 
And cleane ſecluded, from the faythfull choſen ſorte, 
« In the heavens above, to hys moſt hygh dyſconforte.”” 


V You therfor (good fryndes) I lovyngely exhort, 
To waye ſoche matters, as wyll be uttered here, 

« Of whom ye maye loke to have no tryfeling ſporte 

« In fantaſyes fayned, not ſoche lyke gaudyſh gere, 

« But the thyngs that ſhall your inwarde ſtomake chear, 
To rejoyce in God for your juſtyfycacyon, 

« And alone in Chriſt to hope for your ſalvacyon. 


« Yea, firſt ye ſhall have the eternal generacyon 
« Of Chriſt, like as Johan in hys firſt chaptre wryght, 
« And conſequently of man the firſt creacyon, | 
The abuſe and fall, through hys firſt overſyght, 
« And the rayſe agayne, through God's hygh grace and myght: 
« By promyſes firſt, whych ſhall be declar all 
« Then by bys owne Sonne, the worker pryncypall.“ 


« After that Adam bywayleth here hys fall, 
« God wyll ſhewe mercye to every generacyon, 
« And to hys kyngedom, of hys great goodneſſe call 
« Hys elected ſpouſe, or faythfull congregacyon, 
« As here ſhall apere by open proteſtacyon, | 
« Which from Chriſte's birthe ſhall to hys death conclude, 
% They come that therof wyll ſhewe the certytude.“ 


Regardleſs, however, of the bi- 
ſhop's ſtrenuous oppoſition to the 
ſufterance of profaneneſs on the ſtage, 
it ſhould ſeem from an act paſſed in 
the ſecond year of the reign of Eli 


zabeth, that the camic muſe | 
preſumed to ſport with the ho 
word, directing her wit againſ ti 
of the newly - eſtabliſh 
By this act (which * 0 
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Al, an ACT FOR THE UNIToR- 
mis 08 COMMON PRAYER AND 
VICE IN THE CHURCH, AND 
35 ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
(CRAMENTS) © itis ordeyned and 
mated, chat if any perſon or 
xerſons * whatſoever, after the 
faſt of St. John Baptiſt, ſhall in 
my en/erludes, playes, ſongs, rimes, 
i by other open words, declare 
r ſpeake any thing in derogation, 
lepraving or deſpiſing of the 
ame booke, or of any thing there- 
n conteyned, or any part thereof, 
hall forfeit to the queene our ſo- 
reraigne lady, her heyres and 
becelfors, for the firſt offence an 
hundred markes; and if any per- 
ſn or perſons being once convict 
of any ſuch offence, eftſoones 
offend againſt any of the ſaid re- 
cited p- naval and ſhall in forme 
xforeſaid be thereof lawfully con- 


n&, that then the ſame perſon ſo 


ofending and convict, ſhall for the 
ſecond offence forfeit to the queene 
cur ſoveraigne lady, her heyres 
and — foure hundred 
narks; and if any perſon after 
he in forme aforeſaid, ſhall have 
been twiſe con vict of any offence, 
concerning any of che laſt recited 
offences, ſhall offend the third 
time, and be thereof in forme 
aforeſaid lawfully convict, that 
then every perſon ſo offending 
and convict, ſhall for his third 
oence forfeit to our ſoveraigne 
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« lady the queene, all his 1 
« and — and ſhall 2. 
« priſonment during his life.“ 

From the reign of Elizabeth to 
that of Charles 1. a dark cloud ob- 
ſcures the hiſtory of the Iriſh ſtage. 
Yet dramatic exhibitions had not 
ceaſed ; for in the tenth and eleventh 
years of the reign of Charles I. an 
act was paſſed for the ERECTIN o 
OF HOUSES OF CORRECTION, 
AND FOR THE PUNISHMENT OF 
ROGUES, VAGABONDS, STURDY 
BEGGARS, AND OTHER LEWD 
AND IDLE PERSONS, in which all 
Juſtices of the peace of the different 
counties wherein they might be 
found, are directed to ſend to the 
houſes of correction all fencers, 
bear-wardes, common players of en- 
terludes, and minitrels wandering 
abroad. So that we may hence con- 
clude, the ſtage had not only con- 
tinued 1ts . but, unawed 
by the puritanical ſpirit of the times, 
had become licentious. However, 
though coercive meaſures were thus 
taken by parliament to filence the 
ſtage, it was countenanced by the 
court. About this time, a maſter of 
the revels + was placed on the eſta- 
bliſhment, and under his direction a 
theatre was erected (1635) in Wer- 


burgh-ſtreet, Dublin, whither were 


invited all the itinerant players of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, who hac former- 
ly been neceſſitated to ſtrole from 
booth to booth 1n the principal towns 


The perſons alluded to in this act were probably thoſe certain perſons noticed 


"SPENSER, <whoſe proper function it was, to ling at all teaits and meetings, in his 


In, of the Iriſh Bards, p. 143. 


My related, 


te, the productions of the Iriſh bards. See View of the State of Ireland, and Hijt, + 


John Ogilby, well known by his tranſlations of Homer and Virgil, was the 
{ perſon appointed to the office of maſter of the revels in Ireland. Under his di- 
Kwon, and at his expence, the theatre in Werburgh-ſtreet was eiefted, Accord- 
b HARR1S, this theatre coſt two thouſand | 
. 352, where all the extracrdinary viciflitudes ot Ogilby's life are circumitan- 


unds. See W ARE*'s works, vol. 


I 3 and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to hall amongſt the rural manſions of 
the gentry and nobility. 

It is very probable that previous 
to the period now under confidera- 
tion, dramatic entertainments were 
not numbered with the elegant 
amuſements of the court; though 
Mr. Chetwood aſſerts, on the autho- 
rity of a Wax-chandler's bill, that 
GormvuDvuc,andſeveralother plays, 
had been performed in the caſtle of 
Dublin, during the adminiſtration of 


- Blount, lord Mountjoy, in the reign 


of Elizabeth *®. Now, had there 
really been ſuch exhibitions, the ex- 
— would certainly have been 

efrayed by an order of the lord 
deputy or privy council, on the de- 
puty vice treaſurer; yet no ſuch 
order appears either in the treaſury 


office, or in the archives of the 


office of the auditor general—at 
leaſt, if ſuch an order does exiſt, it 
has eſcaped my reſearches. 

The theatre in Werburgh- ſtreet 


* Gen. Hiſt. of the Stage, page 51. 


1 The lait play performed at this theatre was Lardgartha, a tragi-comedy, writt 
by Henxy BUxxEL, Eſq; of whom I have only been able to learn, that he \ 
born in Ireland, and flouriſhed about the cloſe of the reign of Charles I, 


9 page 136. 
: See IBBER'S Apolog y 
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and cities, and to wander from hall 


; CaETwooD's Gen. Hiſt. of the Stage; VICTOR 
Hiſt. of the Stage; Dav1s' Life of Garrick ; and HiTcacock's View of thel 


continued to be opened, occafi 
ally, under the ſanction of gover 
ment, tifl the year” 1641, when 
cloſed for ever +. 

From Werburgh- ftreet the { 
of the drama was ſhifted to Orang 
ſtreet (now Smock-alley) in 166 
But during the civil wars that { 
after broke out, the whole comp; 
were 4 3 ſo that when 
prog of Dublin, on the defeat 

omg army, at the battle 
the Boyne, amongſt other expreſſo 
of joy, ſays Cibber, had a mind 
have a play, they could find 
actor to aſſiſt, and ſome private pe 
ſons agreed to give one, at th, 
own expenſe, to the public at 
theatre 1. 


From this time every event of tin, “ nc 
-Iriſh ſtage has been fo faithfully a upon | 
ſo minutely recorded, that uothii courſe 

is left for me to add to its hiſto: y WS ill the 
Here, therefore, I ſhall diſmiſs i but thi 
ſubject. ficult | 
JOSEPH C. WALKER BMW icalt, 

to ind 


M1scEeLlL 


te Art of Pleaſing.— From the 
Eſays of the Marguis D' Argen- 
bn. 


ONCRIF, who is “ at- 
tached to my brother, 
je to communicate to me his pro- 
& of printing a book, intituled : 
a nece/fits et des moyens de plaire. 
My dear Moncrif,” ſaid I to 
, nothing is ſo eaſy as to treat 
upon the firſt head of thy diſ- 
courſe ; all the world feels it ; 
il the world has a deſire to pleaſe, 
but the means are extremely dif- 
icult to be found: it is a dif- 
kcult, and very delicate matter 
to indicate the true ones; they 
depend upon a great number of 
ercumſtances, which make them 
ny ad infinitum.” From this I 
tered with him into particulars, 
#hich I have fince committed a 
to paper. Aﬀter hearkenin 
ne attentively, © Sir,” anſwere 
-bambly, © I will make uſe of the 
lage reflections you have jult 
communicated to me; but the 
plan of my work is not laid ex- 
iltly in the manner you propoſe. 
„Thy work ! is it already fi- 
' nſhed ?” replied I, © Yes, Sir, 
tis in the preſs.” In fact, in a 
little time afterwards, he 
akt it to me, printed and well 
Id ; I have read it, and this 
king has recalled to my mind 


* Theſe eſſays were written in 3736, but not publiſhed until lately, 
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what a man of wit, a friend of mine, 
once ſaid to me, as we were walking 
in a great library, where there were 
a multitude of books upon ſpecula- 
tive philoſophy, metaphyſics, and 
morality : ** Here are, ſaid he, 
* thouſands of volumes, of which the 
t greateſt number ought to be ſup- 
* preſſed, and the reft new modells - 
that of Moncrif is ſo much more 
of the latter deſcription, on account 
of its being very unanimatedly writ- 
ten; it is, therefore, tireſome, al- 
though a ſmall volume : he finiſhes 
with fairy tales, above the capacity 
of children, and not intereſting 
enough to men. 

Moncrif ſaid himſelfthat the mar- 
vellous could not be agreeable, but 
by the manner of repreſenting it ; 
that otherwiſe improbability diſ- 
guſted and fatigued. His tales are 
the beſt proofs of this truth. | 

Moncrif's mother was the widow 
of a procureur, called Paradis. She 
was a woman of wit, and knew how 
to uſe it to advantage, and to brin 
up two children, which her huſba 
had left her. By the protection of 
my brother one of them became a 
ſabaltern officer, and, at length, 
commander of a ſmall place ; the 
eldeſt had the greater ſhare of his 
mother's affection, who, to intro- 
duce him into the world, made the 
laſt efforts to cloath him well : ſhe 
ſent him to the theatres, to the 


14 places 


— 


corps of fencing-maſters. 
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places ſet apart for the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed people, where he might 
make uſetul acquaintances. Mon- 
crit, following his mother's counſels, 
became acquainted with me and my 
brother, amongſt others. This has 
been beneficial to him ; our rela- 
tions were in place ; my brother 
made him his private friend and ſe- 
cretary, upon the moſt genteel foot- 
ing : ſome = afterwards he at- 
tached himſelf to the Compte de 
Clermont, prince of the blood, and 
he had the flattering title of ſecre- 
tary to his commanderies ; he had 
even a liſt of vacant benefices de- 
ending upon this prince-abby ; but 
e ropoſed none to fill them but 
with the approbation of certain wo 
men of the opera. He quarrelled 
with this little court ; but my bro- 
ther repaired all by making him 
reader to the queen, and ſecretary 
general of the poſts. It is ſaid he 
d learned to 'fence, and that he 
was even receiyed as a fencing-maſ- 
ter; what makes this probable is, 
that when Moncrif became reader 
to the queen, and conſequently at 
court, his age was enquired after : 
his friends wiſhed to prove himolder 
than he appeared to be, and quoted 
the epocha of his reception in the 
M. de 
Mavrepas would affure himſelf of it; 
and, having had occaſion to read the 
liſt of the members of this commu- 
nity, who prayed a renewal of their 
privileges, he found, in fact, the 
name of Paradis at the head. He 
aſked the Syndics what was become 
of this maſter : the anſwer was, that 
he had diſappeared for ſome time, 
and conſequently renounced the pro- 


| feſfion. The miniſter, who, as every 


body knows, loves a little waggery, 
related this anecdote to the king. 


According to this account, Moncrif 


— 


was eighty years of age. Lewis 
having laughed at it a good des 
finding Moncrif one day with th 
veen, ſaid to him, Do you kn; 
oncrif, that there are people aul 
give you eighty years of age? J. 
Sire, anſwered he, but J do mt tt 
them, For my part, I do not be 
lieve that Moncrif has been a feng 
ing-maſter ; it mult rather ha 
been his brother, in whom his me 
ther could not find other talents f 
ſociety than fencing, which is not 
very ſocial one. 
- I return to Madame Paradi 
With wit, reading, an agreeab 


of Mad: 
wother 
them. | 
ſequence 
py brot 
ind the 
gcafion 
to her 0 
prized a 
either th 
peſerve 
miting 
niniſter; 
to becon 
of them! 
the molt 


manner, and addreis, ſhe procurè As | | 
herielf a good income. 'TowarWody bu 
the end of the reign of Lewis XVI of p 
there was more preteaſion to wit I ¶ vore or 
intrigues than at preſent : it whit this | 
the cuſtom to write gallant note ner ne 
which required anſwers of the ſau i theatr: 
kind, and the ardour of the cavalii being 
was judged of by the energy of un wh 
letters which he got ſecretly deli ud hoo! 
vered ; the lover, in the ſame mai M talent 
ner, calculated his hopes accordinMnture | 
to the anſwer. Madame Parade be a 
devoted herſelf to the epiſtola n agree 
ſtyle; bei ig known to ſeveral adi, an 
of the gallant court of Lewis XI ese n. 
ſhe aſſiſted them with her pen Wpocure 
make agreeable advances, or gi ami 
tender anſwers; and this was no re worth th 
injury to her fortune, nor to the away pro 
vancement of her ſon. Moncrit lit is 
peared te inherit the talent of e it mi 
mother. My brother having ma; kaübly 
a journey into Touraine, beca de occy 
intimately and particularly Qured 2 
quainted with a lady of this ple. 
vince. After his return to Pa The 
he received from her ſome letter too m 
gallantry, to which, in politeneſs, , v 
could not but return anſwers. larked, 
charged Moncrif to write them, Ke of 
acquitted himſelf like a worthy e 
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Madame Paradis, and ſpared my 
other the trouble of even copying 
tem. But the moſt whimſical con- 
kquence of chis correſpondence was, 
py brother having become miniſter, 
nd the young lady a wife, ſhe had 
xcaſion to write about ſome affair 
v her old lover, and was much ſur- 
ized at not finding, in his anſwers, 
ther the ſtyle of the letters ſhe had 
jeſerved, or even the ſame hand- 
writing : we may learn by this, that 
niniſters, and thoſe who are deſtined 
v become ſo, do not always do that 
o themſelves, from which they gain 
the moſt honour, 

As I ſaid to Monerif, there is no- 
body but is convinced of the neceſ- 
iy of pleaſing, and who has not, 
nore or leſs,” the deſire of doing it; 
but this 1s not all ; talents are more- 
wer neceſſary. Every actor upon 
a theatre carries with him the deure 
if being applauded ; yet there are 
zany who come off with being hifſed 
1nd hooted. To ſucceed, two kinds 
H talents are neceſſary ; thoſe which 
uture gives, and cannot other- 
nſe be acquired, ſtature, figure, and 
u agreeable voice; natural, eaſy, 
ry, and amiable wit; thoſe who 
eis not theſe advantages, ſhould 
procure to themſelves a fiQtiti- 
m amiability ; though it is never 
wrth that which is real, and what 
ty properly be called innate : but 
lll it is of ſome value; it is ſtudied, 
it it muſt appear natural; is in- 
kaſibly gained by habitude; and 
be occupation of improviag ac- 
= vantages becomes agree- 


The deſire of excelling cannot 
too much concealed ; on the con- 
wy, what ought to be moſt re- 
tarked, or ſuppoſed in you, is the 
of making others appear to 
Katage, Affection, or at teaſt 


the appearance of it; admiration, 
real or pretended ; flattery, deli- 
cately managed, never fail to ſuc- 
ceed. When you perceive that any 
particular vice is diſpleaſing, affect 
the oppoſite virtue. This contraſt 
is the art of pleaſing in ſociety, 
what the claro ob/curo is in paint- 
ing : the colouring mult be height- 
ened by contraſts ; the colours muſt 
be laid on thick, and the pencils 
managed with delicacy. Good-na- 
ture, ſincerity, and complaiſance, 


muſt be affected, yet tinctured wi 


a little criticiſm. 

A ſatirical character is frightful 
and diſpleaſing in itſelf; but, as 
able phyſicians transform poiſons 
into remedies, men of great wit ma- 
nage criticiſm and irony ſo as to 
amuſe ſome perſons, and correct 
others, without ſaying any thing of- 
fenſive ; and what elie is fable and 
good comedy ? 

Let us acknowledge that we ſtrive 
not to pleaſe others but from a motive 
of ſelf-love: but it is neceſſary to veil 
it ſo as to prevent its being even ſuſ- 
pected. Let us go ſtill further, and 
add, that we muſt not be too anxious 
about people whom we wiſh to pleaſe: 
they are embarraſſed by being ſpo- 


ken well of in their preſence ; they 


would often prefer being criticiſed, 
provided it did not exceed what 
they could defend with advantage. 
Compliance is the laſt ſpring to 
ut in motion, and which acts well 
in ſecret only: ſuch as are known 
to be of an accommodating charae- 
ter are ſuſpected; we are inclined 
to look upon them as deceitful, and 
even treacherous. 
We eaſily perſuade thoſe who are 


in affliction, that we ourſelves are 
affected by it, becauſe whoever par- 
takes of trouble cannot be ſuſpected 


of intereſted views; but nothing is 
| mote 
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more difficult than to perſuade thoſe 
who are happy, and arrive at great 
employs, that we rejoice ſincerely at 
fortune : they think, and 
with reaſon, that we ſhould trouble 


ourſelves but little about ir, if our 


perſonal intereſt were not concerned 
therein. Men, in a ſubordinate fi- 
tuation, are not thanked for their 


* complaiſance ; it is looked upon as 


one of their obligations; it is even, 
fometimes, by this they get their 


- bread; but it is very valuable in 
ſmuperiors, provided it be not ſuſ- 


pected to take its ſource from weak- 


_ neſs or ſimplicity. 


Indulgence for faults, which is 
founded upon indifference only, hu- 
miliates him who experiences it, 
and renders odious the perſon by 
whom it is exerciſed. | 

A diſdainful air, a contemptible 
tone, make great men hated ; but 
a low and cringing manner, make 
them deſpiſed, which is ſtill worſe. A 
noble politeneſs is what they ought 
to be ambitious of, and which they 
often poſſeſs ; but that which is 
equally rare and precious in all 
ranks is equability. Unhappily its 

fite is not diſcovered till after 

a certain time of probation ; we are 
frequently ſeduced into ſtrong con- 
nexions, before we diſcover that 
thoſe with whom we have formed 
them are unworthy of our efteem, 
becauſe they have for ſome time im- 
poſed upon themſelves the neceſſity 
of "pleaſing ; on the firſt negleR, 
their defects, and inſupportable hu- 
mour appear ; the 3 of the 
acquaintance was ſere e and agree- 
able ; the end of it becomes clouded, 
and ſometimes tempe ſtuous; bur 
when an engagement is formed, life 
ſſes in regretting the firſt mo- 
nts ; they return but ſeldom, and 


it is neceſſary to conſole ourſelves 


4 
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for an attachment to a perſon of 3 
capricious and unequal character, by 
recollecting the agreeable moment 
we have paſſed together, and by en- 
Joying the hope of finding others 
like them. 

The reflection with which Mon. 


Dany 
üble t. 


means 


crif finithes his book, appears to me {i bring 
to be the moſt ſenſible thing in it, ge, it 
and is as follows: A man, on bons. 
«« entering the world, ſhould ex erery f 
«« to find two judges of all his ac-eſary 
*« tions—reaſon, and ſelf- love, or v the ſ 
% the intereſt of others. The fir WW oe whe 
«« of theſe judges is always equit- tw hie 
«© able and impartial ; the ſecond N 5 
% ſevere, and frequently unjuſt ; iti le ha 
«*« 1s the child of jealouſy ; let us ore a 
*« ſtrive not to allure it: this iſ funded 
*« the means of pleaſing and ſuc. bons of 
«« ceeding.“ b abſoli 
I have related in a few pages, alWdipenſe 
the maxims worth quoting fror the care 
Monerif*s book, de la neceffite et di te ag 
moyens, de plaire, in which there ar boſe of 
three hundred.” Wn lex. 
nd inte! 
R eres ſho 
The Effe&s of Love on different Cha Nie be 
racters.— From the ſame. _ labitude 
| tive tha 
FTE R treating in this voW'romes 
A lame of ſo many differenirve t 
matters and objects, I am now go{i*comes 
ing to ſpeak of love and women Widjetted 
but I will not dwell long upon eithegW enlit 
of them; for I think, like Madam ce 
Cornuel, who ſaid, We cannot b is a 
long in love, without doing foolill le reſign 
things, nor ſpeak much of it, with ron. 
Men ſoy 


out ſaying ſilly ones. : 
It is difficult, in every period 
life, to inſpire a real paſſion : but ! 
is eaſy to make moſt women co 
ceive a momentary one; man 
things contribute to this: a fir 
figure ; the appearance of ftreng 
and vigour; the graces, wit, ot n 

reputatic 


lities 1 


tion of it; complaiſance; and, 
den, a decided tone, and light 
nanners 3 ambitious ideas; and, 
ally, intereſted views. With ſo 
pany relources, it is almoſt impoſ- 
{ble that every one ſhould not find 
neans to gratify his inclinations 
ring his youth ; but, in a riper 
we, it is neceſſary to fix the affec- 
tons, If we will not renounce 
ery ſpecies of gallantry, it is ne- 
eſſary to accuſtom ourſelves early 
o the ſweet habitude of living with 
me whom we love and eſteem ; with- 
ut which, we fall into the moſt gloomy 
thy, or inſupportable agitation. 
bh habitude of which I ſpeak, is 
nore agreeable and ſolid, when 
funded upon the permanent affec- 
tons of the mind; but this is not 
b abſolutely neceſſary as not to be 
diſpenſed with. It is certain that 
he cares of a woman are always 
nore agreeable to an old man than 
thoſe of a relation or friend of his 
own (ex; it ſeems to be the wiſh 
nd intention of nature that the two 
tres ſhould live and die together. 
We become inſenſible of a ſertled 
ubitude; and, as we do not per- 
tive that a miſtreſs grows old, and 
becomes leſs handſome, we do not 
blerve that her way of thinking 
becomes our own, and our reaſon 
kbjeted to hers, though ſometimes 
kl enlightened. We inſenſibly 
crifice our fortune to her; and 
Ws is a neceſſary conſequence of 
le reſignation we have made of our 
kaſon, 
Men ſometimes paſs over the in- 
Kelities of women, becauſe they 
be not perfectly convinced of chem, 
that a blind confidence is a ne- 
fry conſequence of their ſeduc- 
an: but if, unfortunately, they 
We to the knowledge of them, it 
inpoſſible for 3 man, ſincerely 
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attached to a woman, not to be ſuſ- 
ceptible of jealouſy. Th jealouſy 
takes a tinge of the character of the 
perſon who is affected with it. The 
mild man becomes afflicted, falls 
ill, and dies; if a repentance, 
which he is always diſpoſed to be- 
lieve ſincere, does not conſole him : 
the choleric man breaks out into 
rage; and, in the firſt moments, 
it is not known how far this may 
carry him; but men of this diſpo- 
ſition are ſooneſt appeaſed, and moſt 
frequently to be deceived. 
Pecuniary intereſt ſhould never 
be the baſis of an amorous connec- 
tion ; it renders it ſhameful, or at 
leaft ſuſpicious : money, ſays Mon- 
taigne, being the ſource of concu- 
binage. But when a tender union 
is well formed, intereſt, like ſenti- 
ment, becomes common ; every 
thing is mutual ; and there 1s 
but one fortune for two ſincere 
lovers. If they be equally honeſt, 
and incapable of making a bad uſe 
of it, this is juſt and natural; but 
frequently the complaiſance of one, 
makes him or her partake too much 
of the misfortunes and errors of the 
other. 

Love ſhould never have any thing 
to do with affairs: it ought to live 
on pleaſures only: but how is it 
poſſible to reſiſt the ſolicitations of 
a beloved object, who, though ſhe 
ought not to participate in affairs 
which ſhe has not prudence or cou- 
rage enough to manage, yet havin 
always, for a pretext, her intere 
in your reputation, welfare, and 
happineſs, how is it poſlible to reſiſt 
an amiable woman, who attacks 
with ſuch weapons ? 

Some ladies have a real, others a 
borrowed reputation; that of the 
firſt is pure and unſpotted, founded 
on the principles of religion, con- 
ſequently 
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tly the only genuine one; it France approved of the love of 
belongs to women really attached to Charles VII. for Agnes Sorel, be. 
their duty, and who have never cauſe ſhe had the courage to ſay 
failed in the leaft point of it, whe- to this prince, that, unleſs he reco. 
ther they have had the good fortune vered his kingdom, he was not wor- 
to love their huſbands, who have thy of her affection. The Pariſiang 
returned their affection; or whe- applauded the love of Henry IV, 
ther, by an effort of virtue, they for La Belle Gabrielle, and ſung with | 
Have been faithful to a man whom pleaſure the ſongs this monarch made I umplain 
they have not loved. nor were be- for her; becauſe, knowing her to e love 
loved by. There is another repu- be handſome, and of a dif. public m 
eation, unknown to religion, which poſition, they imagined ſhe would 
delicate morality, 2 purely inſpire the king with ſentiments of rerſes we 
ut which benevolence. : 
the world, more indulgent, will Never did a woman love a man 


ſometimes accept as good; that more ſincerely than Madame de la 72 
founded upon good choice of Valliere loved Lewis XIV. She Sou 
lovers, or rather, of a lover, for never quitted him but for God C 
multiplicity is always indecent. alone; and, ſwelled with vanity as 
We are ſo diſpoſed to think that each that monarch was, he could not 2 
loves his likenels, that we judge of complain of this rivality; ſo much E 
the character of men and women by the leſs, as the Supreme Being had Mar 
thoſe of their own ſex with whom but the remains of the heart of his 
they have formed an intimacy ; but miſtreſs, and perhaps never poſ- On the 
infinitely more by the perſons for ſeſſed it entirely. i good d 
whom they ' conceive a ſerious at- I have heard an anecdote of Ma $ of 
tachment. Many a man of wit has dame de Valliere, which I do not unteno 
eſtabliſhed the reputation of his remember to have ſeen in print pd that : 
miſtreſs, without compoſing madri- This lady was ſo modeſt, and hadi ed the! 
gals for her, but by making known ſo little ambition, that ſhe had nevei ed, th 
the paſſion with which ſhe had in- told the king ſhe had a brother, | ahh 


ſpired him ; many a woman of me- much leſs had ſhe ever aſked any fa 
rit has created or eſtabliſhed the vour for him. He was ſtil! young 
reputation of him whom ſhe has and had made his firſt campaig 
adopted her chevalier. After all, among the cadets of the king 


Midame 
mth the 
Lit was 


it is more dangerous to ſolicit than houſehold. Lewis XIV. reviewing th them 
to decline this kind of reputation: his troops, ſaw his miſtreſs ſmile it — 
experi 


it happens more frequently that a a friendly manner at a young man 
man loſes himſelf by making a bad who, on his part, bowed to ber 
choice, than he adds to his fame by with an air of familiarity. In the 


all I; 
When 1 


making a good one | evening, the King aſked, in a ſe * _ 

If the public are indulgent to vere and irritated tone of voice emoit 
the attachments of ſimple individu- who this young man was. Madam ured | 
als, they are much more ſo to thoſe de la Valliere was at firſt confuſed eſs o 
of kings, and people in place, when but afterwards told his Majeſty 1: 3 


they think them real, and do not was her brother. The King, ha 
ſuſpect in them either ambition, in- ving aſſured himſelf of it, conferre 
trigue, or motives of intereſt. All diſtinguiſhed favours upon — 

| | gentlemar 


moiſelle 
W very 1 
. 


eentleman, who was father of the 
54 Duke de la Valliere, whoſe wi- 
vw and children are ſtill alive. 

The King's intrigue with Ma- 
ume de Monteſpan, was not of a 
ature to be approved of ſo much 
that he had with Madame de la 
llliere; yet the nation did not 
mplain, 
ie love of this lady procured the 
wblic magnificent feaſts and ele- 
t amuſements, The following 
erſes were a good deal ſung at that 


ume 


Ah! quelle eſt charmante 
Notre aimable cour; 
Sous le meme tente 
On voit tour a tour. 


La gloire et l'amour, 
Conquete brillante 
Et fete gallante 

Marquent chaque jour, 


On the contrary, the public were 


good deal diſguſted with the a- 


aintenon, although more decent, 
ud that a ſecret marriage had ren- 
ned them legitimate. It was ob- 
tried, that a love, conceived when 
uh parties were in years, afforded 
| ridiculous ſpectacle: moreover, 
Madame de 
nth the affairs of government ; 
d it was when ſhe moſt interfered 


ine, and that Lewis XIV. began 
| experience misfortunes, which 
all laid to her charge. 

When the late Duke of Orleans, 
0 was regent, fell in love with 
idemoiſelle de Sery, he was not 
aſured on account of it. The 
victeſs of Orleans, natural daugh- 
z the King, was rather beauti- 
but ſhe was not amiable ; Ma- 
aoiſelle de Sery, on the contrary, 
very much ſo. She had a ſon, 
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cauſe it was thought 


urs of the King and Madame de 


aintenon meddled 


th them, that things fell into de- 


vo 
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and it was predicted of him that he 
would one day become Duke of 
Dunois, We ſee him at preſent, in 


Paris, under the title of Chevalier 


d'Orleans, Grand Prior of France. 
He has not fulfilled what was ex- 

ected of him; yet he has wit, and 
is, in many reſpects, amiable. 

In proceſs of time the regent fell 
into ſuch an irregularity of conduct, 
that the public were ſhocked at it. 
It was neceſſary for him to have 
many other brilliant and eſtimable 
qualities to be pardoned ſo great a 
defect; but people were ſo much 
diſpoſed to indulgence for him, that 
his affection for Madame de Parabere 
was approved of, becauſe it was 
ſuppoled ſhe really loved him, and 
that he loved her, although he was 
frequently unfaithful to her. 

Exterior decency 1s generally ad- 
mired, and princes and men of diſ- 
tinction ought to do nothing to diſ- 
guſt the public; but, right or 
wrong, it is but tao true, that in 
the end, this public aſſumes the 
authority of cenſuring, without de- 
licacy, every fault: woe to them 
who are the firſt objects of groſs 
ſcandal ; they become the victims 
to its rage: the public judges and 

uniſhes them for it; or at leaſt 
ts at, hiſſes, and deſpiſes them ; 
but, when the number of the guilty . 
increaſe to a certain degree, it is 
found, that- although hiſſes are ſuf- 
ficient to condemn bad pieces, they 
are not rods enough for thoſe men 
who deſerve to be laſhed: they then 
become tolerated, nothing more 13 
ſaid, and, what is worſe than all, a 
reſolution is ſometimes taken to imi« 
tate them. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the temptation to fin is 
reat,. when we'are ſure to do 
it with impunity ; 'and that people 
are made eaſy upon this head, —_ 
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they are ſheltered from reproach and 
ridicule, 


hi _ OO” —— —— - r * 
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The Death of Mahommed, a Tran/- 
lation from the D&h Mujlis * ,—- 
From the Aſiatic Miſcellany. 


6 T* ADTTIONISTS of griev- 
f ous tidings, and narrators 
of heart- breaking events, have 
handed down to us, that in the tenth 
year of the Hegiry, after the pro- 
phet had performed his laft pil- 
grimage, on the day named Urfa, 
and in the plaig ſurnamed Urfaat, 
the following ſentence was commu- 
nicated to him from above: Now 
* have I compleated the work of 
* your religion, and beſtowed per- 
«« fe& happineſs upon you.“ After 
Which, whenever he preached to the 
people, he mixed with his diſcourſe 
the tidings of his expected and 
welcome diſſolution. ; 

At length, upon the 28th of the 
moon Suffer, of the 11th Hegiry, 
the prophet repaired to the burial. 
ground of Bukea, and paſſed a con- 
fiderable time in prayer for the 
ſouls of thoſe whoſe remains were 
depoſited in the tombs around him: 
the following day he was ſeized 
with an bead-ach, in which con- 
dition he came forth, and gave di- 
rections for the people to be aſſem- 
bled, as he was about to preach to 
them for the laſt time. When they 
were arrived, he aſcended the pul- 


* The Deb Mujlis, from which the two following narratives are taken, is itſel 
an extract from a work entitled, Ridhut r Shida, or The Garden of Martyrs ; writ 
ten by Milla Hiffain Waiz. The Deb Muli: conſiſts, as the name imples, of te 
ſuch narratives as the two which are here preſented to our readers; each confainmg 
an account of the death of oue of the Mahommedan patriarchs, or ſome other d1 

tinguiſhed perſonage. A portion of the Deb Maj li is read daily, during the Aw 
ſolemn mourning, celebrated by the Mufſulmaus ov the firſt ten days 


or 
the month of Mohurrum 
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on which, a man named Akauſha 


pit; and, having concluded a long 
diſcourſe, he addreſſed them in theſe 
words: Know, O ye le, m 
«« d;flolution 1s at band 2 de 
of being united to God over. 
powers me, and*I ſhall quickly 
«« depart from among you: ſay, then, 
in what manner have I not per. 
formed my prophetic miffion for 
« your ſalvation? For your ſakes, 
„and for religion, I have fouyht, 
« whilſt you, in return, have ſmote 
* my teeth, and defiled my face 
„with blood.” They acknow- 
ledged what he ſaid was true; that 
he had ſhewn them the right, and 
taught them to ſhun the crooked 
path ; beſeeching the Almighty to 
reward him accordingly. The pro- 
phet then, in the name of God, ſo- 
lemnly enjoined any whom he might 
have ſtruck, to ariſe and take repa- 
ration; or any he might have 19- 
jured in his property, forthwith to 
receive back, whatever was his due: 


aroſe, and ſaid, << O prophet, ſince 
6 * ſo earneſtly urge this matter, 
«« I ſhould be a ſinner, if I conti- 
% nued ſilent: know then, that in 
« the expedition to Tebouck, in- 
«tending to ſmite your female ca- 
«© mel, Paſdab, the whip deſcended 
% on my ſhonlders, and was attend 
«ed with excruciating pain; fo 
„which I now expect retaliation.' 
„May God reward you in bot! 
0 worlds,” replied the prophet 
« 0 Akauſha, for giving me ar 


cc opportuuit 


« opportunity of compounding this 
f —_—— and * — 
« deferred it to the day of judg- 
« ment: Can you inform me with 
« what whip the offence was com- 
« mitted ?*” Akauſha anſwered, that 
i was with the rod Mamſhuke, ha- 
we a thong ſuſpended from the 
ol of it; which the prophet or- 
kred immediately to be brought“. 
In obedience to the commands of 
ks maſter, Soliman repaired to the 
phet's houſe, and knocked at 
te door of Fatima's apartment, 
ppeating the uſual ſalutation ob- 
red toward the prophet's family. 
Mtima knew the voice, and on be- 
we adviſed of his errand, obſerved 
bat as her father was afflicted with 
ſever, and had not ſtrength to fit 
bs horſe, he could have no occa- 
in for ſuch an inſtrument. On be- 
winformed of farther particulars, 
& pave a loud ſhriek, and folemn- 
h adjured Soliman to impreſs on 
Ikuuſha's mind, that out of regard 
þthe weak and fickly condition of 
father, he ought to be merciful, 
A ſpare him. 
When Soliman had departed, 
lima ſent for her ſons, Huſſen and 
in, and acquainted them with 
t had happened, bidding them 
air to the place where their 
dfather was, and inſtead of one 
Ke, which Akauſha was about to 
ld on him, receive each · an hun- 
din his room. But on their in- 
ning the prophet of the buſineſs 
which they were come, he pro- 
mnced that they could not grant 
uliation for that which he had 
Mnitted'; at the ſame time de- 
be Akauſha to riſe, and ſtrike. 


* r r 
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Akauſha remonſtrated, that as his 
ſhoulders were bare when he re- 
ceived the blow, the prophet's ought 
to be ſubmitted to him in the ſame 
condition; which the holy man pre- 
pared to do, a murmur of mingled 
pity and indignation ariſing from 
the angels of heaven, who beheld 
the ſcene. But when Akauſha ſaw 
the naked ſhoulders of the prophet, 
and beheld thereon the ſeal of his 
apoſtolic miſſion, he ſprang forwardy 
and applied his lips to the holy fign, 
ſaying, © O prophet! to kiſs this 
mark, and not to obtain retalia- 
* tion, was the object I ſought after; 
*« yourſelf having often pronouns 


„ ced, * Whoever touches the ſkin 


of my body, him the fire of hell 


ee ſhall ſpare.“ 

The prophet now deſcended from 
the pulpit ; his indiſpoſition viſibly 
increaſing upon him. He, however, 


deſired Ali to leave him, and repoſe 
himſelf; which having done, he 
returned, and informed his father- 


in-law that in a dream he had be- 
held himſelf clad in complete ar- 
mour, which on a ſugden was. torn 
from his body. The prophet re- 
plied, ** that armour am I, of whom 
you are about to be deprived.” 
Fatima came nes::, and related, that 
being in a deep fleep, ſhe thought 
ſhe held in her hand a ſheet of the 
holy Koran, which was ſuddenly 
raviſhed from her fight. The pro- 
phet replied, *© That ſheet the 


7% Koran am I, who ſhall quickly 


*« be loſt to you. Huſſen and Hoſ- 
ſain alſo related, that in their dreams 
they had juſt beheld a throne mo- 
ving on the boſom of the wind, 
under which they walked, with 


' Great ſtreſs is laid by devout Mahommedans, on the humility and meekneſs 
Wd by their prophet, in this inſtance, in ſubmitting to retaliation for an invo- 
of ; which, in ſtriftueſs of law, he was not obliged to do. 
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their heads uncovered. The pro- 


phet replied, ©* That throne ſigni- 


«« fies my coffin; under which you 
«< will ſoon walk, in the manner 
r“ repreſented to you.“ | 
Ibnabbas informs us, that the 
Almighty commanded the angel of 
death, ſaying, * Repair to my be- 
te loved, Mahommed ; but touch not 
«< his immaculate ſoul, without his 


*<own 'acquieſcence.” Tiraiel, at- 


tended by a hoſt of kindred ſpirits, 
in the diſguiſe of an Arabian vil- 


Jager, tranſported himſelf in an in- 
ſtant to the prophet s habitation, 


with the commiſſion of God in his 
hand. He repeated the cuſtomary 
ſalutation, and begged admirtance, 
as having come off a long journey. 
Fatima was fitting by her father's 

illow, when ſhe heard the voice, 
and deſired the ſtranger to call an- 
other time, as the prophet was not 
at leiſure. A repetition of the re- 


' queſt, by Iſraiel, was followed by 


an anſwer, couched in the ſame 
terms. The third time, it was de- 
manded in a peremptory tone, 
which ſtruck the 2 with terror. 
The het opened his eyes, and 
e the — of their con- 
ſlernation. Fatima anſwered, that 


Lan extraordinary kind of ſtranger, 
% who flood at the door, had thrice” 


% demanded admiſſion, and would 
«© take no dental.” The prophet 
aſked her if ſhe knew not who it was; 


between them, 


- 


. 


« key; and lays proftrate withoy 
«« the aid of arms. He is, m 


*« daughter, the angel of death enn 
«« and attends for the ſoul of 5c ge 
«« father; whoſe threſhold he el d ha 
*«« ſpecs, or he had entered without aw. 
«« hefitation, it not being his prac! exc 
«© tice to wait for admiffion : opei d bee 
*« the door, that he may come in. A nov 


« Alas!” exclaimed Fatima, «the 
te the ruin of Medina approache 
« for its protector is about to d 
ce part.“ . 


The prophet deſired her to bred, 
comforted, as even angels wou for th 
behold her grief with concern. Wii bet: 


his holy hands, he wiped off t 
tears which ran down her cheeks 
and beſeeched the Almighty to e 
due her with patience and reſign: 
tion to ſupport his loſs ; enjoinin 
her, as ſoon as death ſhould ha 


God; 
$ oppr 
re fate 
ired hi 
that 
ld wo 


Cloſed his eyes, to repeat the fo of 
lowing ſentence ; From God e prop 
« are, and to God we mult return. come 
Fatima continued to dwell on hWWunifio 
approaching loſs, in the moſt mir», the 
ving terms, and was interrupt eyes or 
by her father, who again deli tame 
that Iſraiel might be admitted. hands, 
The angel of death now ler, ane 
peared, ſaying, Peace to on hi 


Pit to ch 
From C 
ve muſt 


«« prophet ! The Almighty has ſe 
«« you his bleſſing, and reſtrict 
« me from touching your ſoul, t 
% have your own permiſſion 
The prophet replied, ** It is 1 
« requeſt that you refrain fro 


ſhe anſwered, ** God is wiſe, I J dear 
* know not.“ “ He is,” purſued it till Gabriel arrives“. 
the prophet, the deſtroyer of That angel, the meſſenger of 
* luſts, the annihilator of paſſions, word of God, mean time had HC 
«© the maker of widows, and of or- ceived his commiſſion to repair — 
«« phans; an intruder, who opens Mahommed, and carry to the HM dich! 
* doors without the aſſiſtance of a loved of the Almighty a turb: 
Fs BAM | * Aldi 
* When this angel is ſpoken of by Mahommed, he is diſtinguiſhec by the iſ: in 
thet of brother ; a more than ordinary friendſhip being ſuppoſed to have {ublil pews ali 
- Word. 
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ule from the texture of the cloth 
{ Paradiſe. Weeping and la- 
ting he ſtood before him, aud 
gently taxed by Mahommed, 
th having forſaken him in his pre- 
nt awful ſituation; which the an- 
| excuſed, by alledging that he 
been emploved about his affairs, 
xd now brought the joyful tidings 
nch he himſelf would wiſh for; 
wely, that the violence of the 
ges of hell had been abated for 
s paſſage, the gardens of Paradiſe 
emed, and hoſts of angels drawn 
for the reception of his ſoul. The 
nphet acknowledged the goodneſs 
God; but added, that his mind 
oppreſſed with cares for the fu 
re fate of his diſciples. Gabriel 
ired him to be under no concern 
| that account, as the Almighty 
ld work out the ſalvation of as 
ny of them as he ſhould defire. 
de prophet then beckoned [ſraiel 
come forward and execute his 
amifion ; which, while he was 
lng, the Lord of the world fixed 
eyes on the cieling, and repeated 
game of the Moſt High; when 
hands, which were claſped to- 
her, and extended, ſuddenly drop- 
by on his breaſt, his foul took its 
t to the preſence of its Creator. 
from God we are, and to God 
we muſt return.“ | 


* Death of Fatima.—-Frem the 
Jame. 


HOUGH traditions differ 
in. regard to the time dur- 
zich Fatima was abſorbed in 


grief for the loſs of her father, yet 


they agree in this, that it continued 


long inceſſant. At the end of about 
fix months, her huſband Ali going 
one day into her apartment, beheld 
her employed in kneading dough, for 
bread, mixing up a compoſition for 
her children's hair, and making pre- 
paration for waſhing their garments. 
Ali, aſtoniſhed at the novelty of the 
ſcene, addreſſed her, O! worthy 
ce to be ſerved by men and angels! 

O! ſole daughter of the prophet, 

and laſt of apoſtolic women! O! 

mother of the two martyrs ! ne- 

ver yet have I beheld your atten- 


% tion engaged by two employ- 


« ments at a time, and now | ſee 


« it taken up with three. — What 
„% myſtery does this conceal ?*'—- 


The holy Fatima, (her eyes bathed 
in tears) replied, O! prince, diſ- 
„ tinguiſhed in the plain of La 
« Futtah ®, and ſurnamed of the 
«« Almighty, the Lion of God! O! 


bud of the garden, and line of 


«« Abu Taleb! the happineſs of 
* our union draw? to a cloſe ; the 
« hour of ſeparation is arrived, and 
«© the period of abſence is about to 
«© commence.-Laſt night I dreamt 
«© I beheld my father, ſanding on 
an eminence, and looking round 
«« as if in expectation of ſome one's 
„ approach. I called out, Whence 
« are you, O my parent ! my heart 
« js afflicted. and my body waſted 
with anguiſh, on your account.” 
He replied, * I am now come for 
you; the time is arrived, in which 
you mult wean your affections 
from the fleſh, and break the 
bonds of your earthly habitatioq ; 


Alading to the ſentence of © La Futtah illa Ali, la S2yf illa Zulferzr. 
ie is no herdiſin b. Ali's; there is no ford but Zultecar: which the {ect 
eras alledge w have been pronounced by God. Zalkecar was the name of 
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| in which you muſt remove your bered, and their next meeting uu 
| *<tents from the ſtraits of earth, to be in the world of eternity, $ 
| the world of heaven; make haſte, put the garments of her childten 
for I cannot depart without you: water, and bedewed their heads yi 
J replied, © O my father, this the fondeſt tears of maternal lor 
« event is my wiſh, the conſumma- Would to heaven!“ ſhe exclai 
tion of which I have conſtantly ed, IU were ignorant of the cry 
„% ſighed for.“ Uſe no delay, fate which awaits them; and 
„then,“ he repeated again, for the extent to which it will 
| «© to-morrow night you muſt ac- carried! Go,“ ſhe continue 

| oe 1 your parent. —I here ** my children, to the burial grow 

| «« awoke, with my heart entirely of Buckea; and employ yo 

| % abſorbed by the deſire of the prayers to heaven, in behalf 

| «© world to come, and am certain, your mother.“ 


mn — —U—&HASä Es 


4 that the cloſe of this day, or to- When they were gone, ſhe e 


1 % morrow evening, will be the pe- tended herſelf on the bed, and dw. © 
| « riodof my diſſolution ; I am there- fired Ali to fit down by her: ſhe ei wickly 
| i «« fore making bread to-day, as led for Aſmah, the daughter of Mall.“ 
b grief on my account may render miſe ; and deſired dinner might {tinued 
| % you incapable of doing it to- ready by the time her ſons would ive mit 
«© morrow, and my children in con- turn, and ſerved up to them in af, or e 
“ ſequence may hunger in vain; I ther apartment; that they might ¶ Nat you 
% waſh their garments now, know- cape the miſery of ſeeing her in ow, 
«c ing not who will attend to the laſt agonies. Aſmah did as ſhe Mine we 
««. wants of my orphans hereafter ; been directed, and on their reti er in w 
and | am preparing to clean their brought up dinner. The prince aug 
«« hair at this time, ignorant whom in aſtoniſhment, demanded, if eg: yc 
re they will have to clean it when ſhe had ſeen them fit down with! ſolac 
I am gone.” — Thus, Fatima was their mother, and wherefore ſhe ſqntorter 
anxious $0 keep their hair from be- poſed they would do it now; All Ilturber 
ing polluted by common dirt; had ſaid, her miſtreſs being indiſpoſſi have f. 
ſhe beheld what afterwards happen- they had better not wait for hg"; no! 
ed, their graceful ringlets defiled but they replied, that without ted 
with duſt, and their enchanting mother's company, no refreſhm nes c 
countenances ſtained with blood; could be palatable to them, M pneſs 
how would ſhe have ſupported the went ſtrait towards her apartmet um.“ 
heart-rending ſight ! On ſeeing them approach, Fallen,” 
When Ali had heard her to a con- ma deſired Ali to ſend them % y 
cluſion, the tears running down his again, to the tomb of her fat pole: 
cheeks, he replied, * O! my be- that they might humble themſeſ deart ; 
% loved, hardly yet have I recover- before God; while ſhe endeavoſ Nr head: 
*« ed from one wound, when lo! to repoſe herſelf. When they vl" ſhoul 
«© another is inflited on me; and ne, ſhe deſired Ali to take kth ever 
«« to the death of your father, is the Pead to his boſom, for her life nit ot: 
% loſs of you now to be added.“ ebbed faſt. Ali * de , L 
Fatima defired him to be comforted neither heart nor reſolution to grave | 
under both, and not to leave her, hold her in ſuch a ſituation; y pet 
at the moments of her life were num- attend to language fo affect the eye 


4. 


)| Ali!” ſhe anſwered, the 
ad which I am going, is a road 
which all muſt travel ; and the 
yllneſs of my grief is ſuch, as 
nuſt, of neceſſity, be allowed ut- 
trance. Be patient, then, and 
mbibe the bitter draught of 
ny diſſolution.” Ali took her 
is boſom ; when, iu the affliction 
\ which he was overwhelmed, a 
dropped on her cheek: the 
ied her eyes, and ſeeing the vio- 
e of his grief, obſerved, that 
reſent was rather a ſeaſon for 
wnentary duties, than unavailing 
w. „ O! firſt of women!” 
quickly replied, “reveal your 
jill.” © have four requeſts,” 
tinned Fatima: „ Firit, If I 
hive miſbehaved myſelf towards 
hou, or ever given you unealineſs, 
at you forgive me.” He an- 
d, God forbid ! during the 
ime we have lived together, nei- 
ther in word nor in act, have you 
bne aught to give my heart a 
hang: you have been my perpe- 
al ſolace ; not my ſorrow: my 
umforter in affliction; not the 
nurber of my repoſe. In you, 
have found the faithful miſ- 
els; not the imperious tyrant : 
aſefſed of the ſweernets and 
kitneſs of the roſe; not the 
larpneſs and annoyance of the 
born,” © Secondly, Let my 
Waren,” ſhe continued, „be 
Kit to you; forſake not thole 
o poſſeſs ſo tender a plate in 
deart; withdraw not from 
tr heads your foſtering hand; 
, ſhould the forwardneſs of 
an ever break out in them, 
it obtain your forgiveneſs, 
Nrdly, Let me be conveyed to 
grave by night; that as in 
© My perſon has been ſecluded 
the eyes of men, fo, in death, 


) 
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e my bier may be ſacred from their 
view. Fourthly, Neglect not to 
« frequent the tomb of her, to 
% whom you have been ſo dear; 
«« and whoſe faithful and affection- 
ate companion you have been. 


% Now, alas ! the corvexion muſt, 


«« of necellity, be diſſolved.” Ali 
promited a faithful obſervance of 
her requeſts ; and propoſed others 
on his part: Firſt, That if he had 
been ever wanting in his attention 
to her, ſhe would forgive him. Se- 
condly, When ſhe beheld her father, 
that ſhe would preſent the ſalutation 
of one who continued to feel and de- 
plore his loſs. Thirdly, that ſhe 
would not, for any part of his con- 
duct towards her, complain of him 
to the prophet. Fatima anſwered, 
„God is my witneſs, that during 
*« the time we have lived together, 
I have not experienced from you 
«« a word or a deed, that can be 
*« complained of: on the contrary, 
«« your conduct towards me has been 
«« full of manlineſs, liberality and 
© kindneſs ; engaging words, and 
© Jaudable actions.“ 

While they were engaged in this 
affecting diſcourie, a noiſe of lamen- 
tation and complaint ſuddenly aſ- 
ſailed them, from without; and in 
a voice interrupted by ſobs, admit- 
tance was ſoon after ſolicited by Hoſ- 
ſen and Hoſſain, that they might 
take a laſt farewell of their parent. 
Ali opened the door, and taking 
them affeQionately in his arms, 


aſked by what means they had diſ- 


covered their mother's approaching. 
end. They replied, ©** On arriving 
«« at the mauſoleum of our grand- 
«« father, we heard a voice ſaying, 
«« « Behold ! the orphans of Fatima 
« are arrived !* which was followed 
« by another, ſaying, © Behold! 


«« the interceſſors of the day of 


K 2 «« judgment 


and forcible in poetry and paint- 
ze, where the imitations of nature 
* more general, as well as more 
x and pointed; but even muſic is 
wpable of it in a certain degree, as 
example, by a burleſque or fort 
{parody on ſome grave compoſi- 
bn, by an imitation of odd and un- 
mly noiſes, or by ſtrains expreſ- 
e of whimſical and groteſque 
tions and ſituations. Ridicule 
kites mirih by the RIDICULOUS ; 
utis to ſay, by an exhibition of 
ects and blemiſhes of the lighter 
nd, which neither imply a ſenſe of 
un and miſery in the object or ſub- 
kitum to which they belong, nor 
tain any thing noxious or alarm- 
to external beings. Should the 
emiſh or defect be in any vital at- 
fibute or quality, either eſſential to 
e health and well-being of the 
jet, or requiſite to the due per- 
mance of its duty and functions 
the common good, mirth will 
kt be the conſequence; the gay 
matempt will be checked either by 
enſe of the pain or inconvenience 
ich the defect or blemiſh in queſ- 
n muſt cauſe to the ſubject before 
„or the alarming conſequences 
wch may redound from it to ſo- 
ty; and our feelings, inſtead of 
uh, will be ſomething far dif- 
kent; ſorrow and pity jn the one 
ue; terror, diſguſt, indignation or 
red in the other. 
The foregoing definitions of x- 
eu u and the RIDICULOUS take 
nental as well as corporeal objects, 
dare literally borrowed from the 
pat phiſoſophical critic of Greece 
F To yag yihowr (lays Ariſtotle) 
Fly Aua r. * aig x . - 
Wn zal & oaglue brov ede To 
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% j, Wrogwnoy Gioygey TV ucts A- 
© ropapperey wy O. And 
ridicule, according to him, - conſiſts 
in the repreſenting (re @aunclzgor 
GAN dle nals wache xaxiay 
the foibles and lighter vices of the 
mind, and ſlight corporeal blemiſhes 
and defects. Theſe are what Mr. 
Hobbes diſtinguiſhes by the name of 
infirmities. 

The peculiar emotion excited by 
ridicule, independent of the plea- 
ſure reſulting from the truth of the 
imitation, is called mir TH ; a ſen- 
ſation which has been improperly 
confounded with laughter by ſome 
writers who have profeſſed to treat 
this ſubject, particularly by Mr. 
Hutcheſon, the moral philoſopher, 
and a Dr. Campbell, in a book which 
bears the impoſing title of Phzlo/ophy 
of Rhetoric. Laughter is a mere cor- 
poreal involuntary affection, like 
crying, coughing or ſneezing ; it is 
defined by ſome writer that I have 
ſeen to be a ſucceſſion of naſcent or 
imperfect ſhrieks“; it ſometimes 
indicates an emotion of the mind, 
but often proceeds from cauſes purely 
mechanical and external, like any 
other convulſion ; tickling, for in- 
ſtance, or the ſight of violent laugh- 
ter in others, will produce it ; in 
hyſerical patients it is a mere diſ- 
eaſe, equally ſo with the cynic /pa/m 
or the dance of St. Vitus. 

To define the nature of mirth, in 
other words, to explain the cauſe of 
that pleaſure which we derive from 
ridicule, we muſt recur to the the- 
ory of Hobbes, which is conformable 
to the definition of Ariſtotle, and 
will on examination appear to be 
founded in nature. Mirth (ſays the 


philoſopher of Malnſbury ). ariſes - 


"As well as I can recolle&, by Dr. Hayley, a profound writer on metaphyſics, 
whom the ingenious Dr. Priefile has taken many valuable hints. 
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from à ſudden conception of ſome 
eminency in ourſelves, by com pa- 
riſon with our own infirmity for- 
merly, or that of others. Here we 
muſt obſerve the force of the ex- 
preſſion ſudden conception, which im- 
plies that the whole pleaſure of the 
mirthful ſenſation does not proceed 
from conſcious triumph, any more 
than it does from the truth of the 
repreſentation : part is to be attri- 
buted to the odd and unforeſeen ſi- 
tuation or conduct of the ridiculous 
thing or agent ; thus we find, by 
Experience, that our mirth is anti- 
cipated and deſtroyed by any thing 
which checks or prevents the ſur- 
priſe of this ſudden conception; for 
example, when the perſon, who 
means to be facetious, prefaces his 


obſervation or his tale with the pro- 


miſe of a good jeſt or a laughable 
Kory, whereby we are prepared for 
ſomething ludicrous, and loſe the 
- pleaſure of the ſurprize. 

As to that part of Hobbes's the- 
ory, which makes the triumph ariſ- 
ing from compariſon a principal ef- 
ficient cauſe of the pleaſure attend- 
ing on ridicule, I think we need 
only recur to our own experience 
for a confirmation of its truth. Why 
do not men chuſe to be laughed at? 
Certainly becauſe it indicates that 
they are objects of contempt. How 
happens it that a ſportive word is 
more ſeverely felt, and excites more 
laſting reſentment, than the keeneſt 
reproaches ? Why do we hold it in- 
decorous and profligate to laugh at 
our parents, benefactors and ſeniors ? 


Why is it held impious and profane to 


laugh at things divine and holy ? 
Way do public ſpeakers and contro- 
verſial writers endeavour to turn the 
laugh againſt their opponents? Why is 

idicule ſo powerful an engine of de- 
— even while it diſclaims an ap- 


peal to ſober argument ? Syrely be- 


implies contempt. 
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cauſe the very eſſence of mirth is 
latent contempt, and there is a ſort 
general intuitive perception that i 
dicule degrades and vilifies its ob 
jet. Hence it is, that a perf 
who laughs at his own foibles an 
defects is thought to ſhow an extra 
ordinary effort of good ſenſe an 

ood humour, inaſmuch as, by 

oing, he makes a painful ſacrif 
of ſelfiſh ſeelings. We ſee too, thi 
many people can jeſt freely on the 
own 1nfirmities, who will not be: 
the leaſt degree of raillery on th 
head from others ; undoubtedly th 
proceeds from a feeling that ridicu 
hen peop 


laugh at themſelves, the ſelf-bum d * 
liation is more than counterbalance * 

by the felf-applauſe ; and, inſte: 1 "s 
of ſinking, they riſe in the opinie ay 


of the world, by a frank confeſſio 
which at once ſhows fortitude a 
good ſenſe, and diſarms envy by 
confeſſion of weakneſs, The fe 
is, that people never do laugh 
themſelves except from ſome po 
tical motive; either to acquire 
charatter of good-humour, to 1 

ratiate themſelves with thoſe whe 
1t is their intereſt to pleaſe, or 
diſarm the ridicule of others by 
ticipatiop. Bur ſtill (which is 
that is neceſſary to my argumel 
whether a man laughs at bimſelf 
his neighbeur, whether the ſuby 
of his ridicule are his own paſt 
mities or the preſent infirmues 
others, contempt is the baſis of 
mirth. 

To illuſtrate What has been 
by a ſew examples :—Impote 
and decrepitude, conſidered mer 
as ſuch, 4 not excite mirth, 
compaſſion ; yet ſhould we find 
impotent cripple boaſling of his 
lity, and attempting to mix in 
dance; or ſee age and deforn 
plaiſtered over with lace, and af 
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vp the gallant ; this attempt at 
ane character or atchievement, to 
. ack the perſonage is ſo notoriouſly 
adequate, impreſſes us with a 
bone ſenſe of his inferiority, the 
oo notion of contempt is excited, and 
girth is produced, unqualified by 
"SY npaſſion for infirmities, of whic 
be ſferer himſelf ſeems ſo little 
woſcious. An odd and groteſque 
n untenance, a whimſical and outre 
onfiguration of body, uncommon 
1 pimaces and diſtortions of the fea- 
ves and limbs, provided they are 
e cattended with pain, may excite 
lughter ; while the convulſions of 
kin, the deformity of ſickneſs or 
if ſorrow, affect us only with ter- 
we and pity. The abſurdity and 
hcoherence of a drunken man ex- 
te laughter, for they move con- 
empt ; the ravings of a maniac fill 
s with melancholy and horror, 
Want and beggary do not of them- 
des excite mirth ; but ſhould we 
ke a beggar with velvet, or Jace, 
„ embroidery mixed among his 
ngs, that incongruous union of 
inery and wretchedneſs would pro- 
ne our laughter. And theſe in- 
knces may ſerve to ſhow, that they 
ne only the lighter defects or ble- 
niſhes, unaccompanied by pain or 
tiſery on the one hand, or viru- 
ce and danger on the other, that 
xe the proper ſubjects of mirth. 
nd to convince us that contempt, 
(certain ſelf-triomph of the mind, 
v2 principal ſource of the pleaſure 
wich we derive from mirth, let us 
collect that there muſt, to conſti- 
tate ndicule, be ſome competition, 
* well as inferiority; a reſem- 
Ilarce and a contraſt in the objects 
ompared, The oyſter, or the earth- 
zum, the poor beetle which we 
upon, are vaſtly inferior to 
am; yet that inferiority does not 
aue contempt, becauſe theſe 
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creatures never imitate us, and are 
as perfect in their kind as imperial 
man in his. Some approximation, 
ſome reſemblance there muſt be ; 
ſo that not every animal is a ſubject 
of mirth, but thoſe only which imĩ- 
tate human nature, whether that 
imitation be near or remote ; ſuch 
are dogs, monkies, kittens, parrots, 
magpies, jays, and ſome others. 
Song birds and exotic animals may be 
kept for the purpoſes of luxury in our 
cages and menageries, and afford 
pleaſure by the melody of their notes, 
the beauty of their forms, or their ra- 
rity; ſome animals, inſtead of plea- 
ſure or mirth, produce, by their ap- 
pearance, only terror, diſguſt or 
pity ; every one of thoſe creatures, 
which are capable or exciting mirth, 
are capable alſo, in a certain degree, 
of imitating ſome action of man, 
The monkey confeſſedly reſembles 
the human ſpecies at all points ; the 
cat uſes her fore paws like hands, 
and for that purpoſe nature hath 
provided her with clawicles ; the 
dog and the bear may be taught to 
walk upright on two legs like man; 
the jay, the parrot and the wagpie 
have the power of forming articu- 
late ſounds, Nor is our mirth ex- 


cited indiſcximinately by thoſe crea- 


tures ; it is in thoſe moments only, 
when they attempt to imitate hu- 
man actions, that they become ob- 
jects of laughter. 

If it ſhould be enquired why 
mirth is often excited by the repre- 
ſentation of things, which in their 
actual exiſtence would, perhaps, 
move com paſſion, perhaps coneiliate 
a pprobation and eſteem; ſuch are 
many of thoſe paintings called con- 
verſation pieces; ſuch are poems 
like Shenſtone's School - miſtreſs, and 
many ſcenes in comedies and novels 
which profeſs to exhibit pictures of 
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real life; nor is it difficult to ex. 
plain this matter. In the firſt place, 
though the repreſentation follows 
nature, it is nature diſtorted, and 
her diſtorted features are more con- 
denſed and accumulated together 
than they commonly exiſt in real 
life; but ſuppoſing thoſe features 
to be exactly copied, without the 
adding of any thing, ſtill there is a 
riant and groteſque colouring dif- 
fuſed through the picture, by the 
Kill of the artiſt; while, in real 
life, the rude and vulgar manners, 
the odd and groteſque. incidents, 
may be combined with ſuch colla- 
teral circumſtances, as may excite 


emotions widely differing from con- 


tempt and triumph, and which pre- 
dominate over them; for inſtance, 
the 1deas of rural innocence and ho- 
neſt induſtry, that ariſe from ſeeing 
the family of a peaſant at their la- 
bours, will conciliate our eſteem, 


and the appearance of poverty and 
wretchedneſs will move our compal- 


ſion; beſides, the recollection that 
the picture before us is but a fic- 
tion, prevents our having ſuch 
ſtrong feelings of eſteem or com- 
paſſion as if we contemplate the 
reality. | 
To proceed to the infirmities and 
defects of the mind, they are mild 
infirmities, and moderated defects 
only, that are fit ſubjects of ridicule. 
Infirmity and vice, not flagitious 
guilt, are the proper food of mirth ; 
Ariſtotle expreſſes it To Sa ann” 
8 Ai Tacay xaxicy, The re pre- 
ſentation of cowardice, affecta- 
tion, avarice or vanity may be ri- 
diculous; it may afford a triumph 
by compariſon, unallayed by any 
feeling or apprehenſion of ſerious 
evil to any body; but cruelty, in- 
CO perfidy, and the whole 
lack catalogue of gigantic crimes 
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and flagrant paſlions, that rend aſyn 
der the ſocial ties, and heap th 
meaſure of human calamity, theſe 
far from exciting laughter, raiſe j 
us emotions of abhorrence, indig 


He is 
duced 
fame, 
in ſup} 


narure 


nation. or fear. In the occurrence jefts | 
of real life a ſlight mifchance ! Bea 
blunder, even of our beſt friend * ter) 
will raiſe a ſmile ; but a more Gena © of t 
misfortune or fatal error, even all 
an enemy, will move our compa © lax: 
ſion. The fact is, that mirthM* bel: 
though a. very prompt and lite mne 
emotion, yet not being ſo very ne © ple: 
ceſſary to our exiſtence and the pre Nor 
ſervation of ſociety as many other de 7% 
gives no very deep tincture to thi of 
mind, but, mildly diſperſes itſelf niſhes 
and vaniſhes before ſuch as are ol the in 
more general and important uſa 'mme 
and of courſe armed with ſtrongꝗ lbje&t 
powers of embracing and poſlefin [ire chi 
the human ſpirit. refting 
| 1 in ther 

Part the Second, = V 

Having conſidered the natare ¶ der w 
ridicule, and traced out the ſoure (rvari 
of the pleaſure which attends it, 1 courſe 
me, for a moment, advert te t of the 
corporeal external expreſſion of th paſion 
pleaſure, I mean /aughter, and e and ra 
deavour to inveſtigate its phy lence 
cauſe, fo far as it is an expreſſq ces, o 
of mirth, or a corporeal movement i civil « 
dicating pleaſure. I ſpeak with ti like m 
reſervation, becauſe, as I have a enbel! 
ready in ſome meaſure hinteQi fortiv 
laughter is not always expreſſive n poli 
mirth, no, nor even of a pleaſuſ becenc 
able ſenſation ; laughter, when pra Where 
duced by tickling, is expreſſive ed, 
pain; in choleric perſons it 15 cv indy 
preſſive of anger. tte hu: 
Mr. Burke, in his Eſſay on UW wud no 


Sublime and Beautiful, takes occ 
ſion to conſider the mechanical ( 


phyſical cauſe of pleaſure in gener 


laced by a certain relaxation of the 
fame, and reaſons very ingeniouſly 
in ſupport of this theory from the 
1ature and conſtitution of thoſe ob- 
jects that communicate leaſure. 
& Beauty (ſays this ingenious wri- 
« ter) acts, by relaxing the ſolids 
« of the whole ſyſtem. There are 
« all the appearances of ſuch a re- 
« [axation ; a relaxation ſomewhat 
« below the natural tone ſeems to 
me to be the cauſe of all poſitive 
« pleaſure *,”? 
Now, to apply this principle to 
the phy/ical cauſe, or animal mechan- 
i of laughter. The flight ble- 
niſhes, imperfections or miſchances, 
the ſmall deviations from order, 
ſymmetry and decorum, that are the 
ſobjets of ridicule, and excite plea- 
ſre through the medium of contempt, 
reſting in qualities, actions or things 
in themſelves /ight and trivial (they 
could not elſe be the objects of 
entempt) have ſmall momentum, ei- 
tier with reſpect to individual pre- 
vation or ſocial happineſs, and of 
wurſe excite no very violent emotion 
of the mind; While the ſtronger 
paſions, love, fear and anger, mn 44 
ind range abroad, to guard the ex- 
Ikence of man, to continue his ſpe- 
cies, or connect him in leagues of 
avil union; the lighter feelings, 
like mirth for inſtance, enliven and 
enbelliſh familiar intercourſe with 
fortive charms and fugitive graces ; 
it poliſh and correct it with minute 
(cencies and mutual obſervances. 
Were the mind is but ſlightly af- 
ed. no great degree of relaxation 
* induced. The due ſecretion of 
iz humours is but little diſturbed, 
ud no very violent acceſs of animal 


called laughter. 
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He is of opinion that it is pro- /pirits is thrown on the breaſt, far 


leſs than is requiſite to produce the 
ſenſe of weight, that feeling borderiag 
on pain, which accompanies our en- 
Joyments of a more exquiſite degree. 
The pleaſure attending mirth being, 
comparatively ſpeaking, faint, the 
relaxation of the nerves muſt con- 
ſequently be inconſiderable, The 
due ſecretion of the humours is but 
little interrupted ; the acceſs of 
animal ſpirits to the breaſt is trif- 
ling; barely ſufficient, not to over- 
whelm, but ſtimulate the nerves ; 
and, by a certain mild irritation, to 
produce that agreeable convulſion 
That irritation 18 
the immediate cauſe of /aughter is 
evident, from involuntary laughter 
being produced by zic4ling, which 
can only operate by irritating the 
nerves. That the irritation, in the 
caſe of mirth, proceeds from an ex- 
traordinary afflux of humours may 
be inferred from this, that violent 
and long continued laughter is al- 
ways attended by an evacuation of 
humours in the form of tears. That 
the emotion of the mind, of which 
laughter is an expreſſion, does ac- 
tually produce ſome relaxation of 
the frame, and that the nerves are 
indeed irritaled, may fairly be col- 
lected from our experience, that in- 
voluntary laughter is incident to 
hyſterical patients, in whom the 
nerves being weak and irritable, an 
uneven and interrupted ſecretion is 
produced by their weakneſs, and 
perpetually aſſails their irritability, 
That /aughter, when expreſſive of 
pleaſure, expreſſes but a pleaſure of 
a faint and ſubordinate kind, is ma- 
nifeſt from its taking place fo early 
in young children. It 1s obſervable 


* Eſſay on Sublime, p. 163, S on the phyſical cauſe of love. 


that 
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is but ſcanty, and the pleaſure de. 
rived from it of a ſubordinate de. 


that infants not many days born 
laugh ; they even laugh in their 
ſleep long before they are ſuſceptible 
of mirth or ſorrow, even before they 
begin to ſhed tears. In that early 
Kage, before the nerves have gained 
their tone, or the organs learned 
their uſe; before the creature pays 
any attention to external things, 
laughter ſeems to be its uniform, in- 
deed its only expreſſion of pleaſure 
or delight, from whatever cauſe. 
That pleaſure muſt be merely ani- 
mal, and if we conſider the dulneſs 
and imperfeRion of the child's per- 
ceptions, we may well ſuppoſe it to 
be of a very faint and ſubordinate 
kind, hs roduced by ſome 
external cauſe, that mildly irritates, 
and ſtimulates his nerves. 
I proceed now to trace ont the 
| Jources of the ridiculous; and I 
think all its objects, various ag they 
ſeem to be at firſt glance, may be 
ſound in one or other of the follow- 
ing claſſes: 

irſt. Thoſe actions and geſtures 
of the brute creation, which 1mitate 
the actions and geſtures of man. 
Here the reſemblance leads to a 
compariſon with ourſelves, the com- 
— produces a ſenſe of compa- 
rative ſuperiority, that ſenſe of ſu 
periority a triumph, and that tri- 
vmph is expreſſed by laughter. Theſe 
imperſect and groteſque imitations, 
by the brute creation, are a ſort of 
practical caricatures of human ac- 
tions; or, as Mr. Addiſon very 
juſtly expreſſes it, the actions of 
beafts, which move our laughter, 
bear a reſemblance to a human blun- 
der. This ſource of the ridiculous 


ree. The inferior creatures that 
1mitate man are not numerous ; and 
the human actions, which they are 
competent to mimic, are but few. 
The reſemblance is enerally re- 
mote, often rather fanciful than real; 
and, as the diſtance is ſo wide, and 
the inferiority ſo palpable, the com. 
parative triumph, and the pleaſure 
reſulting from it, will be propor- 
tionably ſmall, 

Secondly. Slight corporeal ble. 
miſhes and defects are the next ſource 
of the ridicalous, to which we areled 
by an eaſy tranſition from the for- 
mer; Cicero himſelf tells us 
etiam deformitatis & corporis vitio- 
rum ſatis bella materies ad jocandum; 
but this muſt be taken with the re 
ſtriction I have already mentioned, 
that the defects and blemiſhes mult 
not prevent the perſon from enjoy- 
ing the pleaſures, or performing 
the functions of liſe. They mult 
not include the ſuppoſition of cauſing 
pain; they muſt not be ghaſtly or 
offenſive to the fight; for in ſuc 
caſes they would cauſe in us no 
mirth, but pity, diſguſt, or aver 
fion*. To this claſs we may rele 
caricatures, and other burleſque 
paintings, and many dramatic cha 
racers where much of the pleaſan 
try is drawn from the corporeal pe 
culiarities of the perſonage intro 
duced ; as, for inſtance, the Fal 
ſtaff and Bardolph of Shakeſpear 
the Corbacchio of Ben Jonſon. 

Thirdly. Unforeſeen diſaſters 0 
miſchances, which are no way tra 
gical, nor of a ſerious nature; 4 


I know not whether I ſhould refer to this or the foregoing head, that mirt 
which ariſes from tracing out ſome reſemblance to the brute creation in the fort 
and lineaments cf man; and from ſeeing or hearing human creaturgs imitate th 
motions, novifes, and other actions ct biutes. c 
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{ inſtance, ſhould a beau dreſt out 
or an aſſembly fall in the dirt, or 
i blaſt of wind hurry away a fine 
Ldy's cap and artificial trefles : here 
the accident excites our triumph, 
by a miſchance from which we are 
cempt ; and there is no collateral 
fecting circumſtance to call in the 
aver emotions of humanity, and 
check the riſing contempt. Under 
this head we may include practical 
jokes, a never-failing ſource of 
nerriment among the vulgar ; lu- 
licrous paintings, like the Enraged 
Myfician, Hints for bad Horſemen, 
ud other productions of Hogarth *, 
md his ſchool; and moſt of the 
lughable ſituations and comic in- 
adents in dramatic and other hu- 
norous writings. 
Fourthly. The laſt and principal 
burce of the ridiculous, is an in- 
wugruity or inconſiſtency in the 
words and actions, and as far as 
they can be traced or are notified to 
u, in the thoughts of men. This 
fund of ridicule is by far the moſt 
copious, from the infinite diverſity 
of objects which it comprehends ; 
and it excites a ſpecies of mirth 
nore refined and pointed, becauſe 
be triumph being over man himſelf, 
n ſomething peculiar to him as ſuch, 
b more full and complete tkan that 
ner the brute creation, qr man with 
reſpet to external accidents ; and 
n this we recognize the admirable 
watrivance of Providence. For this 
v the branch of ridicule which has 
de moſt important influence on the 
conduct of life and manners, and 
lterefore it is deſtined to affect us 
the moſt forcibly. This Jaſt ſource 
if the ridiculous may be ſubdivided 
ui ito ſeveral members. I do not 
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propoſe the following diſtribution 
as ſtrictly logical and ſcientific, but 
it may ſerve well enough to explain 
the ſubject. 

Firſt. Incongruity between the 
words, actions, or ſentiments of a 
perſon, and his phyſical ſituation ; 
that is to ſay, his corporea! acci- 
dents of youth, age, beauty, defor- 
mity, ſtrength, weakneſs, fickneſs, 
health. When a very young man, 
for inſtance, talks in a ſtyle of dog - 
matical gravity ; when an old de- 
1 wretch conceals his years, 
and boaſts of his youth and vigour; 
when a ſtrong Herculean fellow 
aſſumes the drels of a petit-maitre, 
and affects to liſp and amble ; or 
ſome diminutive and feminine form 
would, with the military garb, pur 
on the menacing brow and martial 
ſtride ; all theſe abortive attempts 
to aſſume a quality which the perſon 
does not poſſeſs, are as fair ſubjects 
of laughter as a monkey when he 
imperfectly mimics the actions of 
man. The incongruity ſtriking us 
excites the idea of relative imper- 
feftion ; the ſenſe of our own ſupe- 
riority, in this inſtance, produces aa 
inward triumph, and this triumph 
is expreſſed by laughter. 

But here it may be objected, and 
I ſhall once for all anſwer the ob- 
jectioa, that laughter is ſometimes 

roduced where no idea of relative 
inferiority is impreſſed, no triumph 
excited. In ſupport of this objec- 
tion we are referred to the inſtantes 
of witty drolls, and facetious per- 
ſons, who, though capable of acting 
with the utmoſt decorum and accu- 
racy, fall into voluntary blunders 
and ſtudied ſoleciſms, merely to en- 
tertain their companions ; and of 


* I cannot mention the name of that excellent ſatiriſt and moral painter with 


At expreſſing my admiration of his. {kill in depicting lite and manners. 
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performers on the ſtage, who repre- 
ent clowns, and other low and ab- 
fard characters. To this I reply, 
that both the jeſter and the player 
exhibit to us a ſictitious character; 
we laugh rather with them than at 
them; not at what they really are, 
but at what they would ſeem to be; 
the firſt emotion excited by blunders 
and improprieties is contempt : this 
is ſhe impreſſion of the moment; it 
is not until afterwards, and on re- 
ſlection, that we perceive the imper- 
ſeRion or abſurdity to be merely af- 
fected, and that the jeſter plays the 
fool or the bluaderer for bis own and 
our amuſement. We are moved to 
laughter in preciſely the ſame man- 
per by the real blunders and gre/- 
feerts ofa country bumpkin, and b 
the repreſentation of a tkalful actor, 
who exhibits ſuch a character on the 
ſtage; in the firſt feelings there is 
no diference whatſoever, but this is 
the illuſion of the drama; in the 
ſ-quel, and on reflection, we deſpiſe 
the abſurdity and ignorance of the 
clown, and admire the {ill and ad- 
dreſs of the player. 
whole argument turns on the over- 
looking a circumſtance very obvious 
to be ſeen, namely, that affected 
imperfection or 1 excites 
only a tranſient and momentary 
contempt, whereas a ſimilar emotion 
of a permanent duration is excited 
by that which is real. In ſhort, 
whether we laugh or weep at the 
drama, our emotion is excited, not 
by the real, bat aſſumed perſon and 
character of the actor before us; and 
the affected blunderer in company 
$5; in that inſtance, an actor; and 
on the ſame principles we may ex- 
plain the effects of irony, Where a 
perſon ſeems to poſſeſs an opinion, 
or aſſert a fact the very contrary of 
what he means to eſtabliſh ; this is 


So that the. 
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a ſort of intellectual acting, or play. 
ing a feigned character. We dil. 
tinguiſn in a moment between the 
real and effectual aſſertion or opinion 
of the perſon. _ 

Secondly, Incongruity between 
the manner of ſpeaking, acting, and 
thinking, and'the civil or political 
ſituation of the perſon ; a depar- 
ture from the decorums of characte 
and propriety of acting con formabls 
to rank and ſtation; as if a vrave 
perſonage, a ſtateſman, or philoſo- 
pher, ſhould be diſcovered nidingo 
a hobby-horſe ; or a great monarch 
be ſurprized at the unkingly paſting 
of playing 'taw, or catching flies 
Vet even ſuch mean and ridiculous 
actions as thele (which confirms the 
preceding theory) may be qualified 
and ennobled by collateral circum- 
ſtances. Socrates was not aſhamed 
to be caught in ſome ſuch ſituation 
nor would it degrade even a mo 
narch, in the eye of wiſdom, ſhou! 
he be found, in a moment of pater 
nal tenderneſs, playing at taw a 
mong his children. 

Under the foregoing head we ma 
include ſuch characters as the Parſo 
Trulliber of Fielding, the ambi 
tiqus cobler mentioned in the Spec 
tator, who contrived to gratify hi 
pride by framing the figure of: 
beau in wood, who kneeled before 
him in a ſuppliant poſture ; female 

edants, and ſmall politicians 
| rom this fund of the ridiculous art 
derived the mock heroic or far 
and the low burleſque. The mv 
hercic repreients mean agent+, 201 
low characters ſpeaking the language 
which common uſe has appropriated 
to the auguſt and exalted z pared 
applies the very identical expreſhon 
which had been employed on iomt 
great and ſolemn occaſion, and b 
an exalted and dignified perſonags 
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y{ome vulgar and little incident. 
The low burleſque, on the contrary, 


ay. 
tf. repreſents exalted perſonages en- 
the zed in mean purſuits (as, for in- 


tance, Dido 1 an houſe of 
%) and uſing the dialect of the 
abble. It is remarkable that theſe 
wo ſpecies of compoſition, although 
they ſeem to differ ſo widely in their 
xenius, produce their effect, /augh- 
tr, by the very ſame ſort of incon- 
uit, 
FTtirdly. A departure from the 
nanners, language, and cuſtoms of 
be age and country, or even of our 
wn peculiar claſs in life, profeſſion, 
province. The rude and vulgar 
rery where are diſpoſed to laugh 
a the peculiar habits and cuſtoms 
of foreigners; and even the polite 
ind liberal, who have learned from 
am extenſive commerce with the 
world the precept of Horace, 111 
umirari, could ſcarce reſtrain their 
nicth were they to ſee a modern 
laglimman dreſt in the ruff of 
15 Elizabeth's day, and hear him 
alk in the dialect of Spenſer, with 
bis antiquated words, ons, yclept 
ud whilome. Every nation has that 


ms and manners, that it ſuppoſes 
departure or variance from them to 
be an inſtance of inferiority, and 
b ſhow a want of refinement or of 


Ir nderſtanding. The difference of 
auh erd is found to have a ſtriking ef- 
"yt on the human mind; even in 
are 


de ſame country and nation, the 
epect which individuals pay to each 
ther is, in ſome degree, regulated 
by an attention to dreſs; the mu- 
ul cantempt and antipathy which 
bmetimes ſubſiſt between nation and 
lon, are very much ſupported and 
tept alive by the difference of ha- 
dliment, Uader this head we may 
Gl; the travelled coxcomb aud top 
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leyreeof predileCtion for its own cul- 


14t 
who affects to renounce the garb, 
language, and manners of his own 
country; and ſcenes of low humour, 
that turn on national peculiarities 
and prejudices ; or profeſſional modes 
of thinking or ſpeaking, as the cha- 
raters of Frenchmen, Teagues, 
ſailors, lawyers, ſo frequent in come- 
dy; and on this principle it is that 
the ſimple repreſentation of hum- 
ble life ſometimes excites mirth. 

Fourthly. A diſparity between 
paſſions and their objects, between 
means and their ends, which ſtand 
forth in human life, and excite con- 
tempt under the denomination and 
form of foibles and abſurd opinions. 
It were endleſs to adduce examples 
of theſe, they are multiform and 
various as the purſuits and actions 
of man; ſuffice it to ſay, that every 
paſſion, when carried to exceſs, im- 
preſies us with the 1dea of incon- 
gruity, and conſequently of relative 
imperfection; and ſo docs every 
palpable diſproportion between the 
end and the means, on which fide 
ſoever the deficiency or inferiority 
falls, and will excite laughter by 
contempt ; provided, however, that 
there is nothing of ſerious affliction 
to the agent himſelf, or ſerious da- 
mage or danger to other perſons, 
which may call forth emotions of a 
more vigorous character and a deep- 
er hue. 

Were [I to ſearch for a portrai: 
which at once combines in itſelf, 
and illuſtrates all the different forms 
of the ridiculous abovemeationed, 
I ſhould inſtance that of Don Quix- 
ote; his words and actions do not 
accord with his phyſical fituation, 
for with his fingle arm he would 
rout armies and overthrow giants; 
nor with his civil and political ex- 
iſtence, for he pretends to overthroiy 
empires, diſtribute xiogdoms, and 
confer 


— 
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confer titles and honours. His dreſs, 
his arms, his notions, his phraſeo- 
logy, are not of the country or age 


in which he lives; his paſſions, love 


and honour, for inſtance, are in ex- 
ceſs, and their objects mean and 
contemptible; the ends he propoſes 
are extravagant, and the means he 
employs are inſufficient; all theſe 
form ſuch a tiſſue of incongruity, 
unqualified by any tragical circum- 
tance or incident, as is truly comic; 
and they are heightened by {light 
corporeal defects, and called out and 
illuſtrated in a variety of croſs ad- 
ventures and petty misfortunes. 

For the ſake of perſpicuity I ſhall 
rank BLUNDERS IN SPEAKING 
AND ACTING in a diſtin claſs of 
the ridiculous, being the fifth, of 
what I ſhould call the intrinſically 
ridiculous, or incongruity in the 
words, actions, or thoughts of men. 
Yet this is but a baſtard claſs; for 
it will appear, on examination of 
every individual circumſtance be- 
longing to it, that they may be re- 
ferred to one or other of thoſe pre- 
ceding. 

Though I have hitherto conſidered 
and treated the ſources of the ridi- 
culous, as if ridicule were ſomething 
ſtable and certain, vothing in fact 
ean be more variable and fluduatirg 
in its nature. Things appear ridi- 
culous or not according to the edu- 
cation, courſe of life, conſtitution, 
and temper of the obſerver, which 


vary his notions of propriety, per- 


ſection, and order, on the one 
hand, and of indecorum, defect, and 
incongruity, on the other. Virtue, 
religion, truth, honour, every thin 

ſerious and venerable, have . 
daily do become ſubjects of ridicule 
among certain unhappy claſſes of 
men. The vulgar will laugh at 


many coarſe jeſts an indelicate al- 
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luſions, n perſons of à more 
happy education and refined taſe 
will be ſhocked at ſuch mirth, as in- 
human and indecent. One man 
may receive as facetious obſerya. 
tions, what would offend his neigh- 


bour as daring impieties ; du 


wherever a laugh is produced, it 
invariably proceeds from the con- 
ſcious triumph of ſelf - ſuperiority, 
either real or imaginary. 

The variable nature of ridicule 
may ſerve to convince us that rid; 
cule cannot be the 7% of truth; 2 
teſt ſhould be independent and ſub- 
ſtantive ; ridicule depends in a great 
meaſure on the temper and Gol. 
tion, the education, endowments, 
acquiſitions, habits, and purſuits o 
the obſerver ; truth is univerſal and 
invariable; but were ridicule the 
teſt of truth, the ſame identical pro- 
poſitions would be true to one man 
and fal/e to another. 

Mr. Brown, in his eſſays on Sha 
bury, has laboured, and at ſome 
length, to ſhow that ridicule cannot 
be the * of truth, becauſe it is 4 
mode of eloguence tending to affect 
and agitate the mind; as much 2 
mode of eloquence as the Hu, 
the pitiable or pathetic ; and his 
reaſoning is concluſive ; but this 
point may be demonſtrated in a few 
words, and I think with a mathema- 
tical ſtrictneſs. Ridicule cannot be the 
teft of truth, for being a branch or 
mode of the imitative arts, it pre- 
ſents, as that name imports, a pic- 
ture of ſome object, and cannot be 
the criterion of that of which it 1s 
only the repreſentation. 


a ſingle poſitive pi 


zdly, The 
ridiculous not only conſiſts in the re- 
preſentation of a picture, but it 18 

. there 1s no 
relative view, no collation of two 
objects; but to the exiſtence of truth 


or falſehood, the collation of two 
| objects 
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gjefts is neceſſary. 3dly, The 
erception of ridicule 1s inſtanta- 
ous, the perception of truth or 
Yihood is a progreſſive operation 
{the mind. A propoſition muſt 


ue of this propoſition muſt be com- 
ared, and from this compariſon the 
derſtanding collects their agree- 
vent or diſagreement. This pro- 
reſſion takes place even in propo- 
ons called intuitive, that is to ſay, 
there the truth or falſehood is per- 
ved without the intervention of 
fs or means. Now, if ridicule 
were the teſt of truth, the percep- 
bn of the ridiculous, and the per- 
tion of falſehood, would be one 
nd the ſame, and would in every 


nd ale be not pregreſſive but inſtanta- 
he.“ 
0 


ſeccount of a Viſit paid by Monſ. 


„ Savary to Iſmael Aga, a Turk of 
ne Con/egnence in the Iſland of Can- 
ot dia, antiently Crete.—From M. 
| : davary's Letters on Greece, 


To M. L. M. 


AM now going to introduce you, 
| Madam, to one of the moſt a- 
niable Turks in the iſland, nor can 
[oppoſe you will be diſpleaſed with 
jour new acquaintance, Iſmae! 
ia, one of the wealthieſt land 
froprietors in Canea“, is a man of 
wout ſeventy years of age, of a ma- 
lie ſtature, a fine face, and ftill 
tibits in his features the marks of 
kength and vigour. He has had 
de command of ſeveral of the 
brand Signior's caravelles, and 
aſſed ſome time at Venice; he has 


wrelled through Egypt, and viſited, 
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» formed ; the ſubject and predi- 
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according to the religious cuſtom of 
the Mahometans, the tomb of his 
Prophet. His travels have entirely 
diveſted him of that pride, with 
which ignorance, and the prejudices 
of their religion, inſpire the Turks, 
nor does he, like them, deſpiſe 
ſtrangers; but, on the contrary, 
takes pleaſure in, and courts their 
ſociety. Having invited us to ſpend 
ſome time at his country-houſe, be 
ſent horſes for us, and ordered his 
ſons to ſhew us the way, We ac- 

cordingly ſet aut from Canea at 

eight in the morning, croſſed that 

beautiful part of the country cover- 

ed with olive-trees, which extends 

to the foot of the White Mountains, 

and having rode through the whole 

length of the delightful plain of 
myrtles, arrived about noon at his 

houſe, fituated a league beyond it, 

on the declivity of a hill. Iſmael 

received us with friendſhip, but 

without any of thoſe demonſtrations 

of joy and pleaſure which ceremony 
laviſhes in other countries. You 

are welcome, ſaid he, with an air 

of cool ſatisfation ; and immedi- 

ately conducted us to the place of 

entertainment. 

The heavens were clear and ſe- 
rene, but the atmoſphere was heated 
by a burning ſun, to which we had 
been four hours expoſed : nothing 
could now be ſo dcfirable'to us as 
coolneſs ; and our wiſhes were am- 
ply gratified. The table was ſpread 
in the garden, under the ſhade of 
orange-rrees. Six of theſe beauti. 
ful trees, planted in a circle, united 
their branches, which had never 


- been mutilated by the ſheers, and 


formed over our heads a roof im- 
penetrable to the rays of the ſun. 
In the middle of a very hot day, 


The antient Cydon. 


144 
we enjoyed, in this arbour, which 
nature had fo profuſely embelliſhed, 
a delicious coolneſs. On every ſide, 
flowers hung in garlands over the 
gueſts, and formed a crown for 
each. The brightneſs of their co- 
Jours, their exquiſite odours, the 
beauty of the foliage, gently agi- 
tated by the zephyr, every thing 
conſpired to make us imagine our- 
ſelves ſuddenly tranſported to ſome 
enchanted grove. To complete the 
whole, a beautiful ſtream, which 
deſcended from the adjoining hills, 
paſſed under the table, and contri- 

buted to preſerve the pleaſantneſs 

and coolneſs of our arbour; on each 
ſide of us we beheld it gliding over 

a golden ſand, and winding its cryſ- 
tal ſtream through the garden, in 
which a great number ot ſmall ca- 
nals had been dug to convey its wa- 
ters to the orange, the pomegranate, 
and almond trees, which repaid the 
moiſture they received with intereſt, 
in flowers and fruits. 


The table was now ſerved ; the 


Aga had endeavoured to provide 
for us ſuitable to our taſles; we were 
preſented with all the utenſils com- 


mon in France; and our hoſt himſelf 


conformed to all our cuſtoms. Know- 
ing that we were uſed to take ſoup, 


he ſapplied us with a great diſh of 


roaſt-meats covered with a delicious 
jelly. Round this were bartavelles 
almoſt as large as our hens, and with 
a fumet which excited the appetite: 
there were beſide excellent quails, 
a tender and delicate lamb, and 
haſhed- meat dreſſed with rice, and 
perfectly well ſeaſoned. The wine 


* The wine made by the Jews is called vin de loi, or wine of the law, and 
little known in France; it is rather bitter, but leaves an agreeable flavour in 
mouth, and excites a gentle warmth in the ſtomach. 

Tie malmſey of mount Ida is more unctuous, more agreeable to the palate, 4 


not leſe fragrant. 


8 


were ſerved with win de loi“, ma! 
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correſponded with the excellence 
the reſt of our entertainment; 


ſey of mount Ida, and a fort of pe 
fumed red wine, equally agreeab 
to the ſmell and the taſte. Our 20 
patriarch, wiſhing to imitate h 
gueſts, and take his glaſs in def 
ance of the prophet, had ſent ay; 
his ſervants, and his children, La 
ing aſide the Turkiſh gravity, whit 
never condeſcends to {mile, he cha 
ted with much vivacity, and fr 
quently aſtoniſhed us by the pen 
tration of his underſtanding, | 
aptneſs of his replies, and the juf 
neſs of his ideas. When the diſh 
were removed, we were preſents 
with Moka coffee, and pipes, U 
not be too much ſhocked, Mada 
the pipes made uſe of here are 
jaſmine, and the part applied tot 
mouth, of amber; their enormo 
length entirely takes away the pu 
1 of the tobacco, which, in Tu 

ey, however, is mild; and, bei! 
mixed with the wood of aloes, pr 
duces a vapour neither diſagreeab 
nor incommodious, as in other cou 
tries. . 

We repoſed ourſelves agreeab 
under the ſhade, and enjoyed t 
delicious fragrance of the oran 
flowers ; our hoſt was extremely | 
cial, and took the lead in the co 
verſation. No offer was here ma 
to ſhine, by thoſe flaſhes we en 
wit, to ornament ſplendid nothin 
in gaudy colours, or to diſſemins 
agreeable ſcandal. To attempt: 
would only have been to loſe u 
Iſmael would have underſtood 1 
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Wo of our jargon. We were ob- 
| to content ourſelves with liſ- 
ping to ſold obſervations, and re- 
ning anſwers according to the 
tes of reaſon, and ſound ſenſe. 
oon as the great heat was over, 


attend us on a ſhooting party ; 
deſcended into a plain where we 
ud plenty of quails, and had the 
alure of killing many without fa- 
me, The darkneſs, which now 
banced over the hills, brought us 
to the houſe; and, as the 
ts at this ſeaſon are as clear and 
u the days are beautiful, we 
wed in the arbour of orange-trees. 
ely do we enjoy this luxury in 
ace ; the night air has always a 
pee of chilneſs that makes us 
der, or a copious dew falls in- 
ous to health. In Crete, dur- 
he ſummer, you are not ex- 
| to theſe inconveniences, 
ch, though trifling, interrupt the 
pyment of the company. The 
Twas without a cloud, the cool- 
agreeable, and the air fo calm, 
ſarely to diſturb the light of 
large wax-tapers, which illu- 
ted the foliage in a thouſand dif- 
ent ways, and the, varied reflec- 
w of which produced lights and 
les of an admirable effect. Here 
leaves ſhone 'upon, aſſumed a 
ant yellow, and there a deep 
Kure, while in ſome places the 
leneſs of ths flowers ſuſpended 
eltoons, was heightened by a 
len ground; further or, the 
ung of two leaves left a paſſage 
lte reſpendence of a ſtar, which 
Med like the diamond. The 
Enfation of the air had collected 
grant perfumes of the flow- 
ud ſhrubs, and every ſenſe was 
3 {wa luminous coruſca- 
*ich played upon the foliage, 
L, XXI. 13 , 


called his ſons, and ordered chem 
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and the contraſt of light and ſhade, 
which continually varied its form 
and colours, produced a ſcenery fo 
delightful, that this flowery canopy 
extended over. our heads appeared 
to me more beautiful by night, 
than amid the ſplendor of day. 
Perhaps, too, the delicacy of our 


good cheer, the excellence of the 
wine, and the novelty of the deco- 


rations, might give new vigour to 
imagination, and that enchantreſs 
might take a delight in till fur- 
ther embelliſhing 10 voluptuous an 
abode. 

The Turks do not reſerve in their 
houſes ſeparate apartments for every 
perſon of the family; the wo- 
men only have diſtinct chambers; 
the men ſleep together in ſpacious 
halls, on matraſſes ſpread on the 
carpetting, and provided with ſheets 
and a blanket, Agreeable to this 
ancient cuſtom, ſtill obſerved by the 
orientals, we were ſhewn into a 
large room, round which our beds 
were placed upon the ground, 
Only two centuries ago, it was 
uſual, even in France, for the whole 
family to paſs the night in the ſame 


apartment; fince that time, our , 


manners have undergone a great 
change ; they have infinitely more 
delicacy and convenience, nay, per- 
haps decency ; but are they more 
ſocial ? | 
The day had ſcarcely begun to 
break, when the ſervants came to 
awaken us; for the Mahometang 
riſe with the dawn, to repeat the 
morning prayer, and to enjoy the 
firſt rays of the ſun, and the deli- 
cious coolneſs diffuſed throughout 
the air. When we came down from 
our chamber, breakfaſt was waitin 
for us; we drank moka, ſmoake? 
the odoriferous tobacco of Latakia, 
and, accompanied by the ſons of the 
L Aga, 
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Aga, and two game-keepers, made 
an excurkon to ſhoot artridges. I 
have only ſeen one ſpecies of that 


bird in this iſland ; the bartavelle, 


which inhabits the mountains, where 
it multiplies prodigiouſly ; its co- 
lours are more lively, and it is much 
larger than our red partridge, and 
excellently well taſted : we found 
innumerable coveys of theſe birds 
on all the hills. Our morning was 
fatiguing, but very ſacceſsful. Fre- 
quently, after ſtray ing over emi- 
nences covered with briars, we de- 
ſcended into a valley overſpread with 
myrtles and laurel - roſes. The game 
retires into ſuch places during the 
violent heat of the ſun, and we 
ſprung partridges, quails, and hares, 
from the . midſt of theſe flowery 
thickets. 

On our return to the Aga's, an 


excellent dinner, the malmſey of 


mount Ida, and our delightful ar- 
bour, made us forget all our fatigues. 
His women paid us a gallant atten- 


tion, by the preſent of a large cake 


made with their own hands; it was 
compoſed of flour, perfumed honey, 


freſh almonds, and pounded piſta- 


chio-nuts, mixed with a little roſe- 
water: this paſtry was very light, 
and we all allowed it to be excel- 
lent. - 

During the whole time we paſſed 
at the feat of Iſmael Aga, we ex- 
perienced from him nothing but the 


-utmoſt politeneſs; he made us no 


great compliments, but he ſtudied 
our taſtes ; and we were ſure of find- 
ing on our table the diſhes to which 
we ſeemed to give a preference. 
One morning, rifing before my com- 
panions, and walking among the 


*The chapter called the Iniroductien, which ſerves in fact as a preface to 
Koran: it breathes that ſublimity, that ancient ſimplicity, which ſeems to be 
proper language of man to the Almighty. 


mong the mountains. There, whi 


neighbouring orchards, I perceive 
this * . Nel 
near a fountain contiguous to th 
houſe : he was waſhing his face and 
hands, and chaunting the firſt chap 
ter of the Koran, that is to ſay, on 
of the fineſt hymns ever addreſſe 
by man to the Supreme Being * 
He ſeemed entirely abſorbed int 
adoration he was paying to his Cre 
ator ; and I conceived a favourab| 
opinion of a man, who fulfilled 
with ſo much dignity, the firſt of ; 
duties. 3 

This Turkiſh nobleman poſſeſſe 
ſeveral other country-houſes. Th 
to which we were invited he on 
occupies in the ſpring, for 
paſſes the violent heat of the ſumm 
in a charming retreat, ſituated : 
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the ſun ſcorches up the plain, ar 
the whole atmoſphere ſeems on fir 
he enjoys a delicious temperature 
and beholds the country round bi 
clad in verdure, and covered vi 
flowers and fruits. | 
Such, Madam, is the life led 


the rich Mahometans in Candi 1 ” ws 
they paſs three-fourths of the year Oi 54% 
their eſtates, and repair in winter , 11 


the towns, to ſell the ſuperfiuity 
their produce; the oil, which ti 
make in great quantities, the vail that . 
the wine, and the wool of t ce her 
flocks, procure them very conſideſ netans 
ble wealth. Content with their po Ws manne 
ſioos, they aſpire after none of ti buthe 
public employments which mi 
endanger their ſafety, but ſee the 
without envy, in the poſſeſſion 
ſtrangers. Uncontrolled mona 
on their own eſtates, they comm 
and receive implicit obedie 
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Rex has a 


Poſle 
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kefing the handſomeſt women of rivulets which ruſh naturally from 
ke iſland , they bring up their nu- the hill-tops! How conjoin the 
verous offspring in the reſpect and ſcarlet of the 1 with 
abmiſſion due to the chief of the the white of the orange flower ! 
mily. Theſe Mahometans, en- How would the myrtle and the 
ning without pain, anxiety, or laurel-roſe. then interweave their 
nhition, 411 the bounties offered branches; and their bloſſoms, and 
n by nature, paſs their days in the charming lilac vary the beaute- 
quillity and happineſs, and re- ous mixture! How would thoſe ele- 
in, even in a very advanced age, gant ſhrubs, diſtributed in clumps, 
volt unimpaĩred good health. compoſe groves unequalled for the 
[ ſhall long remember, Madam, fragrance of their flowers, the va- 
b agreeable hours 1 ſpent at the riety of their colours, and the di- 
untry-ſeat of Iſmael Aga; yet I verſified tints of their foliage. Un- 
| confeſs to you, that, amid the der theſe ſmiling arbours, the poet 
lures I was enjoying, I could would feel himſelf inſpired by the 
t ſuppreſs a feeling of regret for Muſes, breathe rapturous ſtrains dic- 
abſence of tlie fihe arts. To tated by the Graces, and chaunt 
b however, the Mahometans are hymns to Love. Amid ſuch won- 
enſible ; but a Frenchman cannot drous natural beauties, letters would 
tdeplore a want ſo eſſential, in. flouriſh as in the days of Anacreon, 
of the fineſt countries in the whoſe brow was perpetually crowned 
xd, Were this iſland the coun- with roſes. Pardon me, Madam, 
of a poliſhed people, How would if I thus yield to the pleaſing dreams 
change its appearance! How of my imagination: alas! I fear L 
h more delightful would its gar- ſhall not be able to produce the like 
become! What delicious in the foggy atmoſphere of the 
nes would the hand of an able Seine. 

it there form! How would he I have the honour to be, &c.“ 
Jlay, in brilliant caſcades, thoſe 


Wometans., I ſaw at Canea a handſome Greek girl, who had been carried off 
Ws manner from her family. At her huſband's Jeath, ſhe returned to her rela- 
bur her chi{dren were muſſulmen, and ſhe was obliged to feparate from them, 
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ODE en Hi: MAJESTY's BIRTH-DAY, June 4th, 178g, 
By T. Wax rox, E,. Poet-Laurcat. 


? I. 
S when the demon of the ſummer- ſtorm 
Walks forth, the noontide landſcape to deform, 
Dark grows the vale, and dark the diſtant grove, 
And thick the bolts of angry Jove 
Athwart the watery welkin glide, | 
And ſtreams th” atrial torrent far and wide: 
If by ſhort fits the ſtruggling ray 
Should dart a momentary day, 
8 Th' illumin'd mountain glows awhile, 
By faint degrees the radiant glance 
Purples th' horizon's pale expanſe, 
And gilds the gloom with haſty ſmile ; 
Ah, fickle ſmile, too ſwiftly paſt ! 
Again reſounds the ſweeping blaſt ; 
With hoarſer din the demon howls, 
Again the blackening concave ſcowls ! 
Sudden, the ſhades of the meridian night 
Yield to the triumph of rekindling light : 
The reddening ſun regains his golden ſway, | 
And Nature ftands reveal'd in all her bright array. 


II. - 

Such was the changeful conflict that poſſeſt 
With trembling tumult every Britiſh breaſt ; 
When Albion, towering in the van ſublime 

Of Glory's march, from clime to clime 
Envied, belov'd, rever'd, renown'd, 
Her brows with every bliſsful chaplet bound; 

When, in her mid career of ſtate, 
She felt her Monarch's aweful fate 
Till Mercy from th* Almighty throne 
Look'd down on man, and, waving wide 
Her wreath, that, in the rainbow dyed, 

Wich hues of ſoften'd luſtre ſhone, 
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And bending from her ſapphire cloud, 
O'er regal grief benignant bow'd; 
Jo tranſport turn'd a people's fears, 
And ſtay'd a people's tide of tears: 
Bade this bleſt dawn with beams auſpicious ſpring, 
With hope ſerene, with healing in its wing; 
And gave a Sovereign o'er a grateful land 
Again with vigorous graſp to ſtretch the ſcepter'd hand. 


| IIT. 

O favour'd King, what rapture more refin'd, 
What mightier joy, can fill the haman mind, 
Than that the Monarch's conſcious boſom feels, 

At whoſe dread throne a Nation kneels, 

And hails its Father, Friend, and Lord, 
To life's career, to patriot ſway, reſtor'd; 

And bids the loud reſponſive voice 

Of union all around rejoice ? ; 

For thus to thee when Britons bow, 

Warm and ſpontaneous from the heart, 
As late their tears, their tranſports ſtart, 
And Nature dictates Duty's vow. 

To thee, recall'd to ſacred health, 

Did the proud City's laviſh wealth, 

Did crowded ftreets alone diſplay 

The long-drawn blaſt, the feſtal ray? 
Meek Poverty her ſcanty cottage grac'd, 
And flung her gleam acroſs the lonely waſte! 
Th' exulting iſſe in one wide triumph ſtrove, 
One ſocial ſacrifice of reverential love. 


IV. 

Such pure unprompted praiſe do kingdoms pay, 
Such willing zeal, to thrones of lawleſs ſway ? 
Ah ! how unlike the vain, the venal lore 

To Latian rulers dealt of yore, 

O'er guilty pomp, and hated power, 
When ftream'd the ſparkling panegyrick ſhower ; 

And ſlaves, to fovereigns unindear'd, 

Their pageant-trophies coldly rear'd ! 

For are the charities, that blend 

Monarch with man, to tyrants known ? 

The tender ties, that to the throne 

A miid domeſtic glory lend ? 

Of wedded love the league fincere, 

The virtuous conſort's faithful tear !ſ- -_ 

Nor this the verſe that Flattery brings, 

Nor here I ſtrike a Syren's ſtrings : 

| 3 Here, 
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Here, kindling with her country's warmth, the Muſe 
Her country's proud triumphant theme purſues : 

. Ev'n needleſs here the tribute of her lay 
Albion the garland gives—on this diſtingyiſh'd day. 


PROLOGUE, by the Aur non, to Fare APPEARANCES, 
2 Comedy, altered from the French, 


Spoken by Mr. WrouGnaToON. 


L on the boſom of the gentle tide, 
With friendly hands its eaſy courſe to guide; 
With gilded tackling, and with filken fail, 
To catch of kind —_— the flatt'ring gale; 
Say, what ſtrange frenzy in the Poet's brain, 
Urg'd his frail bark to tempt the ſtormy main, 
(Far from the kindly ſafe protecting ſhore) 
Where the winds whiſtle and the tempeſts roar ? 
With ſuch a cargo too, ſuch motley ſtuff! 
For 'tis a ſtrange aſſortment, ſure enough. 
Some proſe, ſome verſe, ſome merry, and ſome fad; 
Some good, we hope ; and, much I doubt, ſome bad ; 
Some old, ſome new; ſome Engliſh, ſome from France, 
Tho? not their weeping comedy, nor dance. 
An Abbe, too! a fight you've ſeldom ſeen 
A parrot cloath'd in black, inſtead of green 
Half church, half lay, half clerk, half militant ! 
Tho? in a band, the creature will not cant. 
He's light too, not o'ercharg'd with cleric lore ; 
One good fat parfon would outweigh a ſcore ; 
He will not therefore fink us by his weight, 
And if be makes you laugh, he pays his freight, 
We're all aboveboard—did not mean to ſteal, 
But to declare our goods, and fairly deal ; 
All in the legal way of importation, | 
Tho? there may be ſome imall adulteration. 
| Some merit yet 's our merchant author's plea, 
(| From Gallic chains he ſet his drama free; 
| Where the ear 's wearied with perpetual rhimes, 
Like the dull jingle of their clatt'ring chimes ; 
Where male and female verſe, with conſtant ſtrife, 
Drag one ſad endleſs yoke, like man and wife. 
But let our blame be bounded as it ought, 
No general cenſure ſuits a ſingle fault; + 
How often mix'd in the ſame garden grows 
The baneful hemlock with the fragrant roſe ! 
And *tis here common ſenſe each man relies on, 
To chuſe the perfume, and reje the poiſon. 
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In fame and honour long their ſtage has ſhin'd, 
Correct in manners, as in taſte refin'd ; 
We'd not detract an atom from their praiſe, 
But add the civic to the Muſe's bays : 
And ſhould the Genius of this happy iſle 
On Gallia's ſons at length propitious ſmile, 
While in each breaſt the patriot ſpirit glows, 
We'd hail as brothers whom we've met as foes : 
To the ſame point their generous ardour tends, 
The friends to freedom muſt be Britain's friends, 
And may the Sov*reign Power that rules above, 

nbounded in its wiſdom as its loye, 
To no one nation, no one ſpot — 

5 


Extend that beſt of bleſſings to mankin 


EPILOGUE, by Lieutenant General Bux corxE. 
Spoken by Miſs Fax R EN. 


(4 Looking-Glaſy hanging from her Wriſt.) 


OLDIERS turn'd Poets !—-that's no mighty wonder; 
But, *ſtead of tragic battle, death, and thunder, 
Our Bard takes Fal/e Appearances in hand, 

A ſubject he could never underſtand. 
Peace, then, to efforts in theſe ſcenes difplay'd, 
I come to try the world in maſquerade ; 
From every borrow'd dreſs to ſtrip the mind, 
And, *midf diſtortions, Nature's image find. 
This wondrous mirror —lopk at it with awe— 
Is that which Addiſon in viſion ſaw, 
When, beaming o'er each ſex in age and youth, 
The hand of romp held the glaſs of Truth. 
Where it has lain, none knows—by intereſt hid, 
In cities dreaded, and in courts forbid ; 
But, with this wreath of fadeleſs laurel round it, 
Dropt in the Muſe's walk, our Poet found it, 
Ye party tribes bleſt with ſo many faces, 
Ye know not which to chuſe in certain caſes ; 
Or ye with one, one r N ſmile, 
Proof to all changes of this changeful iſle ; 
Maids, wives, and widows, all are in my power, 
This is no dreaming, viſionary hour; 
For by this light of conſcious lamps I ſwear, 
This dear, ſweet gift, ſhall ſhew me what you are. 
Hats off, down fans,—no hoodwinks while you're try'd ; 
And, Sir, your head not quite ſo much afide. 
: [Offering to lift up the glaſe. 
L 4 | Come, 


* 
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Come, don't be frighten'd, harſhneſs I diſclaim : 
Soft as the modified electric flame, 
This ſubtle influence, tho? *twould pierce a rock, 
Shall play, not injure,— I'll keep back the ſhock, 
Now for it. [Waving the glaſs over all the Houſe, 
Culprits, you are all detected! 
8 | IA long park, 


Upon my word, better than I expected 
Save one fond pair, caught in a tender oath, 
Sigh'd, look'd, return'd, and felt—a fib in both; 
Save wedded ſweetlings, mutually ſincere, 
Who mean, My devil!” when they liſp, © My dear” 
Save certain ſmirks to cover peccadillos, | 
And keep all quiet on domeſtic pillows, 
From high to low, from perriwig to feather, 
More honeſt folks were never met together. 
Yet, hold—methought I ſaw,—l vow I've got em 
O Lord! how near my eye the glaſs has brought em 
Two critics, with whole pocket-books of hints 
For Falſe Appearance in to-morrow's prints; 
For bard, and actors, comments falſe and true, 
To mix with miniſters, and buff and blue. 
Well, for the ſtage there's candour, though there's jeſt ; 
But will your private ſatire ſtand the teſt ? 
Look to hat hint, ere with concentred rays 
This burning-glaſs ſets columns in a blaze. 
Wit, whoſe clear eſſence never ſtains the paper, 
Shall ſeparate and mount in pleaſing vapour: 
But the black line drawn againſt real merit, 
The coarſe thick virulence of party ſpirit ; 
'The pen envenom'd, and the hand unknown : 
Oh, what a ſmoke from ſulphur, all their own ! 
This touches few; the general point I yield; 
x For Falſe Appearance Britain is no field: 
Witneſs this audience, ſo well off to- night; 
| Witneſs new audiences whom I invite. 
i Come for the' proof of being what we ſeem, 
And take my fat for the world's eſteem. 
Come crowds, and after-crowds, nor dare denial, 
On pain of being deem'd afraid of trial : 
Y Come with true pride, with open boldneſs come, 
4 You'll find me almoſt every night at home. 


, S O N 1 G. 
By Dr. Glyx, M. D. Fellow of King's College, Cambridgt. 


EAZE me no more, nor think I care, 
Tho' monarchs bow at Kitty's ſhrine, 
Or powder'd coxcombs woo the fair, 
Since Kitty is. no longer mine, 


Indiff'rent *tis alike to me, 
If my favourite dove be ſtole, 
Whether its dainty feathers be 
Pluck'd by the eagle or the owl. 


If not for me its bluſhing lips 

The roſe-bud opens, what care I 
Who the od'rous liquid ſips, 

The king of bees or butterfly ? 


Like me, the Indians of Peru, 
Rich in mines of golden ore, 

Dejected ſee the merchant's crew 
Tranſport it to a foreign ſhore. 


Seeks the ſlave deſpoil'd to know, 
Whether his gold, in ſhape of lace, 

Shine on the coat of birth-day bezu, 
Or wear the ſtamp of George's face? 


S O N G. 


By Ricyuard Lovett ace.—From Specimens of the Early 
| Engliſh Poets. 


HY doſt thou ſay I am forſworn, 
Since thine I vow'd to be? 
Lady, it is already morn ; 
It was laſt night I ſwore to thee 
That fond impoſſibility. 


Yet have I lov'd thee well, and long; 
A tedious twelve-hours ſpace ! 

I ſhould all other beauties wrong, 

And rob thee of a new embrace, 


Did I ſtill doat upon that face. 


S ON G. 
Axon vous. From the ſame. 


Do confeſs thou'rt ſmooth and fair, | 114 
And I might have been brought to love thee ; 1 | 
n ut 
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But that I found the lighteſt pray'r 

That breath could move, had power to move thee ; 
But I can leave thee now alone 

As worthy to be lov'd by none. 


J do confeſs thou'rt ſweet, but find 

Thee ſuch an unthrift of thy ſweets, 

Thy favours are but like the wind 

That kiſſeth every thing it meets. 

Then, fince thou canſt with more than one; 
Thou'rt worthy to be kiſs'd by none. 


The virgin xoſe, that untouch'd ſtands, 
Arm'd with its briers, how ſweet ic ſmells ! 
But pluck'd and ftrain'd through ruder hands, 
Its ſweet no longer with it dwells. © 
But ſcent and beauty both are gone, 

a And leaves drop from it one by one, 


Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 
When thou haſt handled been awhile ; 
With ſear-flow'rs to be thrown aſide, 
And I ſhall figh, while ſome will ſmile, 
3 To ſee thy love for every one 
Hath brought thee to be loy'd by none 


rr. 


This little Piece is modern, and its being a beautiful Imitation of the al 
| Poets is but the leaſt of its Merits, 8 


OW yonder ivy courts the oak, 
And clips it with a falſe embrace ! 

So J abide a wanton's yoke, EO, 
And yield me to a ſmiling face. 
And both our deaths will prove, I gueſs, 
The triumph of unthankfulneſsÞ 
How fain the tree would ſwell its rind! 

| But, vainly trymg, it decays; : 
4 So fares it with my ſhackled mind, 
So waſtes the vigour of my days. 

| And ſoon our deeds will prove, I gueſs, 
The triumph of unthankfulneſs. 


4 A laſs, forlorn for lack of grace, | 
_ My kindly pity firſt did move; 18 
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And, in a little moment's ſ. 17 
ll | This pity did engender _ | * 
And now my death muſt prove, I gueſs, Greek 

. The triumph of un ulneſs. 


POETR x. 155 


For now ſhe rules me with her look, 

And round me winds her harlot chain; 
Whilſt, by a ſtrange enchantment ſtruck, 
My nobler will recoils in vain, 

And ſoon my death will prove, I gueſs, 
The triumph of unthankfulneſs. 


But, had the oak denied its ſhade, 

The weed had trail'd in duſt below; 

And ſhe, had I her ſuit gainſay'd, 

Might till have pin'd in want and woe: 
Now, both our deaths will prove, I gueſs, 
The triumph of unthankfulneſs, 


Ss O N G, 
Tranſlated from the Greek ', by Jon x Bayntes, Eg. 


9 Art F with me the purple wine, 

And in youthful pleaſures join ; 

With me love the blooming fair, 

Crown with me thy flowing hair; 

When iweet madneſs fires my ſoul, 

'Thou ſhalt rave without controul ; 

When I'm ſober, fink with me : 
Inte dull ſobriety. ' 8 | 


S8 O N G. 
Tranſlated from Phoꝶ IX of Coror nox, by the ſame. 


ty E who to Sorrow's tender tale 
With pity lend an ear, 
A tribute to Corone t bring, 
Apollo's favourite care. 
Or barley-ſheaf, or ſalt, or bread, 
Corone ſhall receive, 
Or clothes, or wheat—what every one þ 
' May beſt afford to give. 
Who now bring ſalt, ſome future time 
Will honey combs prepare; 
For moſt Corone's taſte delights 
Such humble homely fare. 


a, 
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* See Athenzus. 
There were among the Greeks, as there are with us, blind men, who 
om door to door ſinging, This is one of their ſongs, preſerved by Athenæus. 
1 The ſinger uſed to carry a raven on his hand, which be called Corone, (the 
Greek name for that bird) and for which he affected to beg, 
| Ye 
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Ye ſervants, open wide the door— 
But hark, —the wealthy lord 
Has heard, —his daughter brings the fruit 
To grace Corone's board. 15 
Ye gods ! let ſuitors come from far, 
To win the lovely maid ; | 
And may ſhe gain a wealthy youth 
With every grace array'd ! 
Soon may ſhe give an infant ſon 
To bleſs her father's arms, 
And place upon her mother's knee 
A daughter full of charms ! 
O may ſhe live to ſee her ſon 
With every honour crown'd ; 
Her daughter, beauty's faireſt flower, 
Belov'd by all around! 
While I, where'er my footſteps guide 
' My darken'd eyes along, 
Cheer thofe who give, and who refuſe, 
With—all I have—a ſong. 


J ² A ͤ K Bod: Moe ood at a... ,,,], 


PROLOGUE, Holen by Mr. W. Fecrtor,. at his Private Theatr 
| _ at Doves, Dec. 18, 1787, 
Fritten, on the Occaſion of the Performance of the Tragedy of Matilda, 6 
Mr. PRATT, 85 IPIL 
T O fight, or not to fight? — that is the queſtion ? 
The grand debate, and general ſuggeſtion ; 
The martial note of warhke preparation, 
Rings an alarum bell throughout the nation: 
There 's ammunition in each face you meet, 
And ſmells of gunpowder in every ſtreet : 
The regimental'd and the trowſer'd trains 
Already count their conqueſts and their gains. 
The hardy veteran, now reſtor'd to pay, 
Again anticipates the glorious fray, 
Graſps his good ſword, which peace condemn'd to ruſt, 
And ſees in viſion ſquadrons bite the duſt— 
While the brave youth feels all his boſom glow, 
Dreams every, night he ruſhes on the foe: _. 
Ev'n beardleſs boys aſſume the proud cockade, 
' Brandiſh their bamboos, and cry, who's afraid?“ 
In ſhort, ſo broad has ſpread the martial paſſion, 
That blue and ſcarlet will be all the faſhion. 
O. had there been a war, Sirs, ere we play'd, 


We would ourſelves have join'd the glorious trade: 


T 


In caſe of proclamation, I beſpoke 
An Epic Prologue, full of fire and ſmoke : 

J had contracted with the Muſe, to found 

The clarion till it echo'd ten miles round. 

Vou ſhould have ſeen, although no blood they ſpill, 
A more than blunderbuſs in every quill : 

Here would we pitch our tents, and prove an hoſt, 
And Fecrok's buſkin'd heroes guard the coaſt. 
To arms ! to arms /—blank verſe and rhyme ſhould rattle, 

And every ſcene ſhould animate the battle. 

The foe ſhould hear us more than half ſeas over, 

And dread our cannonading here at Dover. 

As erſt in Rome, the dazzling eagle ſtood 

Oa the chief's beaver in the Granic flood; 

Upon our helmets ſhould it proudly light, 

And our ſport emulate the real fight: 

Our little ſtage a war-office ſhould be, 

Fraught with Dramatical Artillery “ 

And Maſter of our Ordnance—Nat. Lee. 

While even you, ye fair, in Glory's cauſe, 

Would aid our thunder with your kind applauſe ; 

For oh! in peace or war, in beauty's frown 

More terror lies than ſacking of a town; 

And from your ſmiles dart forth ſuch conquering powers, 

I feel them no, the victory is ours. 


IPILOGUE 7 Matilda; Written &y Mr. Cos B, Author of the Firſt 
Floor, Sc. Oe. 


Spoken by Mr. Frcrox. 


HIL E, like the clock, the ſatiriſt ſo ſour 
Still points his finger to the paſſing hour; 
In follies preſent loſes follies paſt, 
And ſwears this age much worte is than the laſt : 
Why will not ſome good-natur'd fouls among ye 
Proclaim aloud how much ſuch blockheads wrong ye ? 
Improvement now old hobbling Time derides, 
And hurries after with gigantic ftrides ; 
Learn what you will, an advertiſing tutor, 

Who teaches by the hour, becomes your ſuitor. 
Why ſend a boy for years to ſchool and college, 
When he may travel poſt the roads of knowledge, 
Where the blind tutor gallops, tho' a ſtranger, 
Faſter than him whoſe eyes deſcry his danger ?- 
Should your ſon wiſh in minuet ſtep t' advance, 

Twenty-four leſſons teach the boy to dance. 
Or, ſoaring to Comment vous porteæ vont? 


French he may jabber in a day or two. 
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Then as for muſic, half an hour each night; * | jette 
And he Il ſoon play an eaſy tune at fight. 
Improvement thus improv'd by di/tillation, ; ten f 
A week at moſt compleats an education. file 0 
Would our young hero farther yet proceed, 
And think it neceſſary he ſhould read; 
Kind criticiſm, with candour long unknown, 
(On pocket volumes rais'd her new-made throne) 
Es88nce of Authors daily advertiſes, 
And ſells their beauties at the loweſt prices. 
Nay, ſhould the taſk of reading be too great, 
There are Societies for Free Debate . e. 
Where, ſor a ſingle ſixpence, once a week, f 7 
You re taught to read, —at leaſt you 're taught to ſpeak ; has 
Where the wide _ of ſubjects muſt admit dne 
A ſomething which ſhall every ſpeaker hit. Renu 
The Financier, who, warm with rhet'ric grown, Wen 
Pays Britain's debts, but thinks not of his own, 
Mourns o'er her treaſury, tells how to ſtock it, be qui 
Speaks but of what he feels—an empty pocket. Dres m 
Or, ſhould debate round to taxation wheel, e joui 
There all muſt ſpeak of what they all muſt feel. | Weſt n 
'The City Blood 9 who rails at the police, Ie n'ef 
Beſt knows its weakneſs, for he breaks the peace; (ut be 
Knocks watchmen down, to prove our laws not right, 
And in the watch-houſe roars reform all night. ſy au 
But hold, our Prompter beckons !—could I ſtay, Un por 
I meant to give the moral of our play; Qui fig 
To talk of Edwir's virtues—Morcar's rage— I mon 
And ſermonize the follies of the age ; de vio 
Then quick as thought digreſs to Alke and gauze, Qui eft 
To Rival Theatres, and Monſtrous Craws ; 
Mix politics with ſatire on a gown, wi Ws 
And put in rhyme the news of all the town. up 
All this, aye, and much more, I had to ſay, Har, 
But for this Prompter, whom I muſt obey; il ma. 
Who ſwears he will not prompt another time: 0 es 
So go I muſt, —adien ! the fault's not mine. * 
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Written by Many Queen of ScoTs, on the Loſi of her Huſtand, F K AK CIS II. Noa fot 
of France, with an Engliſh Tranſlation. dang ce 


From Anecdotes, by M. P. Anvrews, EA. le reg 


N par | 


N mon triſte & doux chant, N melting trains that ſweetly flow, Fon x 


D'*an ton fort lamentable, Tun'd to the plaintive notes of = 


F 


jette un ell tranchant, 
he perte incomparable, 
ten ſoupirs cuiſans 

Me mes meilleurs ans. 


gu- il un tel malheur, 

de dure deſtinee, 

f triſte douleur 

e dame fortune, | 
i mon cœur & mon il 
ſaix en bierre & cercueil ? 


uj, en mon dou pritemns, 
leur de ma jeuneſſe, 
cutes les peines ſens 

lone extreme ttriſteſſe, 

[t en rien n'ay plaiſir, 

en regret et deſir. 


Ce qui m'eſtoit plaiſant 
res m'eſt peine dure, 

e jour le pius luiſant, 

Weſt nuit noire & obſcure, 
I n'eſt rien ſi exquis, 


Ude moy ſoit requis. 


/ au cœur, & à I'eeil, 
In portrait & image, 

ui figure mon deuil; 

I mon paſte viſage, 

be violettes teint, 

ui eſt l' amoureux teint, 


ur mon mal eſtranger, 
e ne m*arreſte en place; 


Mair, j'en ay beau changer, 


i ma douleur Jefface ; 
lar mon pis & mon mieux, 
ont mes plus deſerts lieux. 


lien quelque ſeſour, 

doit en bois ou en pree, | 
it pour ]aube de jour; 
Uu foit pour la veſpree, 

jus ceſſe mon cœur ſent, 
le regret d'un abſent. 


N par foi vers ces lieux, 
Viens a dreſſer ma veũe, 


3 


FORT TL YT 


If chance my liſtleſs footſteps leads 


159 
My eyes ſurvey, with anguiſh fraught, 
A loſs beyond the reach of thought : 
While paſs away life's faireſt years 

In heaving ſighs and mournful tears. 


Did cruel Deſtiny e' er ſhed 

Such horror on a wretched head ? 

Did e'er once happy woman know 
So ſad a ſcene of heart - felt woe? 

For ah! behold on yonder bier 
All that my heart and eyes held dear. 


Alas! even in my —_— hours, 
Mid w—_ youth's reſplendent flow'rs, 
I'm doom'd each cruel pang to ſhare, 
Th? extremeſt ſorrows of deſpair, 
Nor other joy nor bliſs can prove 
'Than grief and diſappointed love. 


The ſweet delights of happier days, 
New anguiſh in my boſom raiſe 
Of ſhining day, the pureſt light 

To me is drear and gloomy night ; 
Nor is there aught ſo good and fair, 


As now to claim my lighteſt care. 


In my full heart and fireamiog eyes, 
Portray'd by woe, an image lies, 
Which ſable robes but faintly ſpeak, +» 
Or the pale languor of my cheek, 
Pale as the vr let's faded leaf, 


The tint of love's deſpairing grief. 


Perplex'd by this unwonted pain, 

No place my ſteps can long detain, 
Yet change of ſcene no comfort gives, 
Where ſorrow's form for ever lives. 
My worſt, my happieſt, ſtate of mind, 
In ſolitude alone, I find. 


Thro' ſhady groves, or flowery meads,. 
Whether at dawn of riſing day, 

Or ſilent evening's ſetting ray, 

Each grief that abſence can impart, 
Inceſſant rends my tortur'd heart. 


If to the heavens, in rapturous trance, 


J haply throw a wiſtfal glance, 5 
e 
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e doux trait de ces yeux, His viſionary form I ſee, 

PiRur'd in orient clouds; to me, 
Sudden it fiies, and he appears, 


Drowu' d in a wat'ry tomb of tears, 


Awhile if balmy ſlumbers ſpread 
Their downy pinions o'er. my head, 
T touch his hand in ſhadowy dreams, 
His voice to ſoothe my fancy ſeems. 
When wak'd by toil, or lull'd by ref, 
His image ever fills my breaſt, 


No other obje& meets my ſight, 


e vois en une nie ; 
oudain je vois en l'eau, 
Comme dans un tombeau, 


Si je ſuis en repos, 
Sommeillany ſar ma couche, 
Poye qu'il me tient propos, 
| Je le ſens qu'il me touche : 
Et labeur, en recoy, 
Tousjours eſt preſt de moy. 


e ne vois autre objet, 


our beau qu'il. le preſente 
Aqui que ſoit ſubjet 


Oncques mon cœur conſente, 


Exempt de perfection, F 


A cette affliction. 


Mets, chanſon, icy fin, | 
A fi triſte complainte, 
Dont ſera le refrein. 


Howe'er in robes of beauty dight, 
Which to my ſad deſpairing heart, a 
One tranfient wiſh will e'er impart; 
Exempt from that unalter'd woe, 
Which this ſad breaſt muſt ever know, 4 


But ceaſe my ſong—Ceaſe to complain! 
* cloſe the ſadly plaintive ſtrain, 
o which, no artificial tears, 


Amour vraye & non feinte tes on 
Pour la ſeparation, 


N'aura diminution. 


But love unfeign'd the burthen bears, 
Nor can my ſorrows e'er decreaſe; 
For ah! his abſence ne'er can ceaſe. 


On the late AMERICAN WAR, 


PON a treſtle, pig was laid, 
And a ſad ſquealing ſure it made. 
Kill-pig ſtood by with knife and ſteel : 
1 : Lie quiet, can't you? Why d' ye ſqueal ? 
1 % Have I not fed you with my X 
| x «© And now, for trifles ſuch as theſe, 
«« Will you rebel ?—Brimful of victual, 
«© Won't you be kill'd and cur'd a little?“ 
To whom thus piggy, in reply : | 
«< Think'ſt thou that I ſhall quiet lie, 
«© And that for peaſe my life I'll barter ?*%- 
| bg Then, piggy, you muſt ſhew your charter; 
1 «© Shew you 're exempted more than others, 
| «« Elſe go to pot like all your brothers.— 
'«« Help, Arn help !—this pig's ſo ſtrong, 


| % I think I cannot hold him long. 
| «« Help, neighbours ! I can't keep him under ! 
1 , «© Where are you all ?—See, by your blunder, 
11 He 's burſt his cords — A brute uncivil, 
| « He's gone !—'ll after—to the devil!“ 
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E PI G R A M. 
D you, ſaid Fanny, t'other day, 


In earneſt love me as you ſay ? 
Or are thoſe tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beſide ? 
—Dear, cruel girl, cried I, forbear ; 
For by thoſe eyes—thoſe lips—I ſwear— 
—She ſtopp'd me as the oath I took, 
And cried, you ve ſworn—now kiſs the book. 


EPIGRAM. 
| Inotum omne pro magnifico. 
VERSE to pamper'd and high- mettled ſteeds, 
His own upon chopt ſtraw Avaro feeds: 


Bred in his ſtable, in his paddock born, 
What vaſt ideas they muſt have of corn! 


wes on Miſs Fargax's afing in Dugi for the Benefit of Perſons 
confined for ſmall Debts. 


By Sir HERCuLes LanGRI5H, Bart. 


HE lovely Farren's tender breaſt, 
Glowing with generous ſympathy, 
Aſpires to comfort the oppreſt 
And bid captivity be free.— 


Yet ſtill her kind exertions fail, 
Her charms retra& the boon ſhe gave, 
And whilſt her magic breaks the jail,- 
Her eyes make every man a flave. 


ſation of three Hymns, ſuppoſed to have been written by the Greek Poet 
Dioxystus, and ſet to ancient Greek Muſic.— From Dr. Bux xET's Hiſ. 
y of Muſic. | 

HY MN to the Muſe CAaLL1oOPE. 


O MUSE beloved, Calliope divine, 

The firſt in rank among the tuneful nine, 
Guide thou my hand, and voice, and let my lyre 
Re-echo back the notes thy ſtrains inſpire. 


And thou, great leader of the ſacred band, 
Latona's ſon, at whoſe ſublime command 

The ſpheres are tun'd, whom god and men declare 
Sov”reigh of ſong, propitious hear my pray*r, 


Not, XXXI, M HYMN 


AVENGIN G Nemeſis, of rapid wing, 


% 
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HYMN to AyoLLo. 


THROUGH nature's wide domain 
Let ſolemn filence reign ; 
Let all the mountains, hills and floods, 
'The earth, the ſea, the winds and woods, 
The echoes, and the feather'd throng, + 
Forbear to move, or tune their ſong. 


Behold the lord of light 

Begins to bleſs our ſight; 
Phcebus, whoſe voice divinely clear 
E'en Jove himſelf delights to hear; 
Great father of the bright-eyed morn, 
Whoſe ſhoulders golden locks adorn ! 


Swift through the azure fky 

O let thy courſers fly; 
And with them draw that radiant car, 
Which ſpreads thy ſplendid rays afar, 
Filling all ſpace at thy deſire 
With torrents of immortal fire, 


For thee, ſerene advance 
The ſpheres in ſolemn dance, 
For ever ſinging as they move 
Around the ſacred throne of Jove, 
Songs accordant to thy lyre, 
While all the heav'nly hoſt admire. ſou 
And when the god of day 
Wichdraws his golden ray, 
Do thou, ſweet Cynthia, bleſs our fight 
With thy mild beams and filver light; 
Oh ſpread thy ſnowy mantle round, 
And wrap the world in peace profound. 


HYMN 7 NzwzSs.. - 


Goddeſs of eye ſevere, thy praiſe we fing : 
Againſt thy influence, ruler of our lives, 
Daughter of Juſtice, man but vainly ſtrives. 
*Tis thine ta check, with adamantine rein, 
The pride of mortals, and their wiſhes vain, 
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Of inſolence to blunt the liſted dart, f 
And drive black envy from the canker'd heart. 


Still at the pleaſure of thy reſtleſs wheel, 
Whoſe track the fates from human eyes conceal, 
Our fortune turns ; and in life's toilſome race 
"Tis thine, inviſible, our ſteps to trace; 
To ſtrew with fow*rs, or thorns, the doubtful maze, 
And by thy rule to circumſcribe our days. 


Inſulting tyrants, at thy dire decree, 
Bow the proud head and bend the ſtubborn knee: 
Inflexible to each unjuſt demand 
Frowning thou hold'ſt thy ſcales with ſteady hand, 
Incorruptible judge, whom nought can move, 
Nor leſs infallible than mighty Jove ; 
Great guardian ! ever watchful, ever near, 
O ſacred miniſter: of juſtice, hear 


Avenging Nemeſis, of rapid wing, 
Goddeſs of eye ſevere, thy praiſe we ſing z 
And let Aftrea, thy companion, ſhare 
Our pions praiſes, and our fervent pray'r. 
She mounts the ſkies, or plunges into hell 
With rapid flight, the deeds of man to tell; 
Dread juſtice ] whoſe report has power t' aſſuage 
The wrath of gods, and calm infernal rage. 


Tranſlation of Greek Scolia or feftive Songs,—From the ſame Author. 


ILE riches ſhould no favour find, 
By land or ſea, among mankind ; 
But ſhould be ſent with fiends to dwell, 
Down in the deepeſt, blackeſt hell : 
For *tis from them, e'er ſince the world began, 
The greateſt ills have ſprung, which torture man. 


{ 


Another. 


AT the genial board I ſing 

Pleaſures which from plenty ſpring : 

Whilſt the wreath adorns our brows, 

Ceres well deſerves our vows. 

Plutus too, thy name I'll join, 
And thy fiſter Proſerpine. 


Ye our ſocial joys augment, 
From your bounty flows content. ; 
M 2 Bleſs 


bo 
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Bleſs our city with encreaſe, 
And our ſong ſhall never ceaſe. 


Another. On Pan. 


O PAN, delight of nymphs and ſwains, 
Protector of Arcadian plains, 

Who lead*R the frolic dance; 
The 721 fair, who play the prude, 
But fly from thee to be purſued, 

Their favours to enhance. 


They love thy ruſtic oaten reed, 
Tbey know thy vigour, force and ſpeed, 
And feign a modeſt fear, 5 
Our jocund ſtrains ſhall {well for thee, 
And render, by their mirth and glee, 
Thy name for ever dear. x 


ArisToTLE's Hymn to HERMIAS. 


VIRTUE, thou ſource of pure delight, 
Whoſe rugged mien can ne'er affright 
The man with courage fir'd ; 
For thee the ſons of Greece have run 
To certain ills, which others ſhun, 
And gloriouſly expir'd. 


Whene'er thy ſacred ſeeds take root, 
Immortal are the flow'rs and fruit, 

—- Unfading are the leaves; 
Dearer than ſmiles of parent kind, 
Or balmy fleep, or gold refin'd 

The joys thy triumph gives. 


For thee the twins of mighty Jove, 

For thee divine Alcides ſtrove 
From vice the world to free ; 

For thee Achilles quits the light, 

And Ajax plunges into night, 

| Eternal night, for thee. 


Hermias, the darling of mankind, 
Shall leave a deathleſs name behind, 
For thee untimely ſlain 

As long as Jove's bright altars blaze, 
His worth ſhall furniſh grateful praiſe 
To all the muſe's train. 


VERSE: 
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VERSES by the late Sir Jon Heney Moore, Bart, auritten 10 | 


a Lady a few months before his death. 


F in that breaſt, ſo good, ſo pure, 
Compaſſion ever loved to dwell, 
Pity the ſorrows I endure, 


The cauſe I myſt not dare not tell. 


The grief that on my quiet preys, 

That rends my heart and checks my tongue, 
I fear will laſt me all my days, 

But feel it will not laſt me long. 


The following IuirATIioRs are ſelected from “ Poems, by the late 
Thomas Ruſſell, fellow of New College.“ 


Nr 
DI FAUSTINA MARAT TI. 


ON NA, che tanto al mio bel Sol piaceſti, 
Che ancor de? pregi tuoi parla ſovente, 
Lodando ora il bel crine, ora il ridente 
Tuo labbro, ed ora i ſaggi detti oneſti; 
Dimmi, quando le yoci a lui volgeſti, 
Tacque egli mai, qual' uom che nulla ſente? 
Ole turbate luci alteramente, 
Come a me volge, a te volger vedelti ? 
De? tuoi bei lumi alle due chiare faci 
Io fo ch' egli arſe un tempo, e fo che allora 
Ma tu declini al ſuol gli occhi vivaci ? 
Veggo il roſſor, che le tue guance infiora : 
Parla, riſpondi; ah! non riſponder, taci, 
Taci, ſe mi yuoi dir, ch' ei t' ama ancora. 


s O N NE T, 
Imitated from the preceding. 


O O beauteous rival, whoſe enticing charms 
Once to my heart's ſole darling ſeem'd ſo fair, 
That oft he praiſes ſtill thy ivory arms, 

Thy ruby lips, blue eyes. and auburn hair; 
Say, when he heard thy tongue's ſeducing ſtrain, 
Stood he e' er filent, or with ſcorn replied, 

Or turn'd with alter'd brow of cold diſdain 

From thy ſoft ſmiles, as now from mine, aſide ? 

Once, once, too well I know, he held thee dear, 


EK And then, when . to thy ſovereign will 
3 


But 


— 
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But why that look abaſh'd, that ſtarting tear, 
Thoſe conſcious bluſhes which my fears fulfil 2 
| Speak, anſwer, ſpeak ; nay anſwer not, forbear, 
If thou muſt anſwer, that he loves thee till, 


Kg B EL IND E. 
EIN SONNET VON HERR GLEIM. 


D”: letztere leichtflatternde 2 


Sank ! welch ein blick! die artige Belinde 


| 
| ard um und um ein fpiel der ſanften winde, 
Wo fie, wie Venus einſt, auf Ida ſtand. 
| Durch ihren reiz, durch ihre zarte hand, 
N Von der ich noch den ſanften ſcherz empfinde, 
| Durch alles was an ihr mein auge fand, 
Floſs in mein herz das süſſe gift der sünde. 
Erxſtaunt, entzückt, mir ſelber unbewuſst, 
|  "'Bemichtigte ſich die gewalt der ſinnen, 

Ach! ailzubald der tugend meiner bruſt. 

Du, der du ſagſt; Ich will den ſieg gewinnen; 

Ach! laſs doch nie das süſſe gift der luſt, 

| Laſs es doch nie nach deinem herzen rinnen, 


I, S ONNIAB T. 
Initated from the preceding. 


ROM her fair limbs the laſt thin veil ſhe drew, 
And naked ſtood in all her charms conteſt, 
| The wanton gales her ringlets backward blew, 
| To ſport themſelves more freely on her breaſt ; 
| From each warm beauty of th* uncover'd maid, - 
| Before ſcarce gueſs'd at, or but ſeen in part, 
| From all, for all was to my eyes diſplay'd, 
| Delicious poiſon trickled to my heart : 
| Since thus I gaz'd (was mine to gaze the blame?) 
| Nor bliſs my ſoul has taſted, nor repole ; 
The ſubtle venom glides thro? all my frame, 
And in my brain a fiery deluge glows : 
Thou, who my pangs wouldſt ſhun, with wiſer care 
The ſpot, where Cynthia bathes at noon, beware, 


SONETO 
DE LUIZ DE CAMOENS., 


— — — — 


- 


| . Fermoſura deſta freſca ſerra, _ 

| E a ſombra dos verdes caſtanheiros, 

O manſo caminhar deſtes ribeiros, . 
Donde toda a triſteza ſe defterra ; 


Pp O E T R x. 


O rouco ſom do mar, a eſtranha terra, 
O eſconder do Sol pelos outeiros, 
O recolher dos gados derradeiros, 
Das nuvens pelo ar a branda guerra; 
Em ſim tudo o que a rara natureza 
Com tanta variedade nos ofrece, 
Me eſta, ſe nad te vejo, magoando: 
Sem ti tudo me enoja, e me aborrece, 
Sem ti perpetuamente eſtou paſſando 
Nas mötes alegrias mör triſteza. 


SONNE T, 


Imitated from the preceding. 


HES E hills that lift their verdant heads fo high, 

Theſe towering palms that form a cooling ſhade, 
Theſe moſs- grown banks for peaceful ſlumbers made, 
This lingering ſtream that flows in filence by, 


The diſtant-murmuring main, the zephyr's ſigh, 


The ſun that finks behind yon duſky glade, 
'The nibbling flocks that crop their evening blade, 
Thoſe glittering clouds that fringe the weſtern ſky ; 


Each various beauty, which the vernal year 


Pours out profuſe on woodland, vale, or plain, 


Each paſtoral charm, ſince thou no more art near, 
Smiles not to theſe ſad eyes, or ſmiles in vain; 


Even ſcenes like theſe a cheerleſs aſpect wear, 
And pleaſure ſickens, till it turns to pain. 


AN EIN VEILCHEN, 
Von C. F. WSISss z. 


EIN Veilchen, laſs die ſchmeicheleyen 
Des jungen Zephyrs dich nicht reuen, 
Du unſrer gärten erſte Zier! 
Dich ſoll ein ſchöner loos beglũcken; 
Den ſchõnſten buſen ſollſt du ſckmiicken, 

Und alle Grazien mit dir. 


a, an dem buſen von Selinden 
I du den ftolzen wohnplatz finden! 
Vor freuden, ſeh ich, zitterſt du: 
Hier laſs dich ſtolzre blumen neiden, 
Und daft ihr dankbar alle freuden 


Der ʒüſſeſten gerüche zu! 
M 4 
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Geh hin zu ihren ſchonen händen! 
Durch dich, mein glücke zu vollenden, 
Sey ihr mein treues herz erklärt. 
Umſonſt! wie könnte dieſs geſchehen ? 
Wie bald, wie bald wirſt du vergehen, 
Da ew# meine liebe währt 5 


TE AVIOLET 


Imitated from the two firſt tanzas of the preceding POE. 


| H O' from thy bank of velvet torn, 
Hang not, fair flower, thy drooping creſt ; 
On Delia's boſom ſhalt thou find 
A ſofter iweeter bed of reſt. 


'Tho' from mild Zephyr's kiſs no more 
Ambroſial balms thou ſhalt inhale, 

Her gentle breath, whene'er ſhe ſighs, 
Shall fan thee with a purer gale. 


But thou be grateful for that bliſs 
For which in vain a thouſand burn, 
And, as thou ſtealeſt ſweets from her, 
Give back thy choiceſt in return. 


Frem ODE. XVII. of © Expoſtulatory Od to a great Duke and a little 
| Lord, by PETER PIN DAR, £/q.” 


US Tone word more, my Lords, before we part 
J Do not vow vengeance on the tuneful art; 
is very dang'rous to attack a poet 
Alſo ridiculous—the end would ſhow it. 
Though not to grit to read I hear you're able 
Read, then, and learn inſtruction from a fable. 


The PIG and MAGPIE. A Fable. 


Cocking his tail, a ſaucy prig, 
A Magpie hopp'd upon a Pig, f 
140 pull ſome hair, forſooth, to line his neſt; 
And with ſuch eaſe began the hair attack, 
As thinking the fee ſimple of the back 
Was by himſelf, and not che Pig, poſſeſt. 


The Boar loc k'd up as thunder black to Mag, 

Who, ſquinting down on him like an arch wag, 
Inform'd Mynheer ſome briſtles muſt be torn 

Then buſy went to work, not nicely culling ; 

Got a good handſome beakfull by good pulling, 
And flew without a Thank ye to his thorn» 


th 


POE TR x. 


The Pig ſet up a diſmal yelling z 
Follow'd the robber to his dwell: in 


Who, like a fool, had built it midſt a bramble: 


In manfully he fallied, full of might, 
Determin'd to obtain his right. | 
And midſt the buſhes — began to ckünble. 


He drove the Magpie, tore his neſt to rags, 

And, happy on the downfall, pour'd his brags: 
But ere he from the brambles came, alack } 

His ears and eyes were miſerably torn, 


His bleeding hide in ſuch a plight forlorn, 


He could not count ten hairs upon his back. 


This is a pretty tale, my Lords, and pat ; 
To folks like you, ſo clever, werbum Val. 
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| ACCOUNT of Books for 1789. 


Three Eſays on Picturęſue Beauty, on 
Pi&ureſque Travel, and on feetchin 2 
Landſca pe to which is added a 
Poem on Landſcape Painting. Ry 
William Gilpin, M. A. Preben- 
dary of Sarum, and Vicar of Bol- 
dre in New Foreſt near Lyming- 


ton. 


HE author of the pictu- 
reſque tours through Great 
Britain, hath been many years moſt 
ſucceſsfully engaged in delineating 
the infinitely varied ſcenery of his 
native country, as it preſented it- 
ſelf to him in its molt ſublime 
and beautiful forms, of moun- 
tain, wood, lake, river, ſea views, 
a continually diverſified level, and 
what gives the moſt enchanting 
effect to the whole, that exquiſite 
verdure, conveying the united ideas 
of beauty and fertility, in which re- 
ſpect it ſhines unrivalled by any 
other climate.——The powers of his 
en and pencil have been combined 
in illuſtrating a ſubject ſo worthy 
of them, and it is hard-to deter- 
mine, whether the {kill of the art/f 
has been more happily diſplayed in 
feetching'objetts, than the taſte of the 
writer in the energy and perſpicuity 


of his verbal delineation. There ſub- 


ſiſts undoubtedly a ſtrict analogy 
between the arts of painting and fine 
writizz—he who admires one, has 
invariably an exquiſite reliſh of the 
other. Of the mutual light and re- 
ciprocal aſſiſtance they may afford 
each other, our author has given us 
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a ſtriking inſtance in his remarks : 
p- 18.“ Language, he obſerves 
* like light, is a medium; and 
the true philoſophic ſtyle, lik 
light from a north window, ex 
hibits objects clearly and diſtinctly 


without ſoliciting attention to itſei (« 
In painting ſubjects of amuſemen ale 
indeed, language may gild ſome ot ju 
what more, and colour with the die tient. 
of fancy: but where in formation i xired 
of more importance than entertain ted 
ment, though you cannot throw to eder 
ſtrong a light, you ſhould carefullMuhich 
avoid a colourgd one. The ſtyle lienti 
ſome writers reſembles a brig here 
light placed between the eye and Mublic. 
thing to be looked at; the lig eat a 
ſhews itſelf, and hides the objed Mhrinci; 
and it muſt be allowed, the execuirerio 
tion of ſome painters is as impert1fkided 
nent as the ſtyle of ſuch writers. ye to 
Mr. G. by the extent ard variete po 
of his claſſical learning, hath bee us ha 
enabled to open the great ſtorehouſe ¶ oacep 
pictureſque deſcription, which ti ting 
Greek and Roman poets have 1 The 
amply ſupplied, more eminent! rk 
Homer and Virgil, who were neh of | 
ver ſo delightfully engaged as ted 
painting the ſublimity and {implicit Mon, 
of nature. & hol 
But though the ſcientific painter WMybat s 
and all whoſe taſte has been cult\; (iq 


vated on the true principles of th pr 
art, have long known how to ap en th 


pretiate the value of Mr. Gilpin ie of | 
works, and have long acknowledge Ideas 
their conſummate merit: it mu 


N and 
confeſſed that the author ape 
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tik great diſadvantage to the 
ordinary opinion of the public, who 
ue contented to admire without 
ducrimi nation - general objects of 
beauty, as affording equal ſources 
of amuſeinent—while the eye well 
wactuted in the art, is pleaſed only 
vith things as they are properly 
üſpoſed tor the pencil, and ex- 
mines the face of nature only by 
the roles of patating, the ordinary 
reader, accuſtomed to derive ex- 
quite reliſh from a general ſurvey 
of things, was offended to be told, 
that his views were miſdirected and 
bis ſenſations of nature's beauty 
alſe and ill founded, that he muſt 
pt judge of beauty till he is grown 
kientific, and has formed his ac- 
quired taſte by artificial rules dic- 
ated by his inſtructor.-In the 
nder of things perhaps heſe eſſays, 
Shich chiefly contain a ſummary of 


e ofifcientiic principles, might, with 
ig vore propriety have preceded the 
daß blication of bis tours, which pre- 
lige a practical illuftration of theſe 
ect Whrinciples by example he might 


previouſly and gradually have un- 
bided his deſign, and prepared the 
ye to ſurvey proper objects in their 
ie poſitions and lights—he might 
us have eaſily obviated much miſ- 
tnception and mach prejudice re- 
ting from it. 

The purport of the firſt eſſay is to 
drk the diſtinguiſhing characteriſ- 
i of ſach beautiful objects as are 
uted to the pencil. To avoid con- 
con, and correct miſapprehenſion, 
* holds it neceſſary to ſeparate 
Mat os ſimply beautiful from what 
v frictly pictureſque that which 
ales the eye in its natural ſtate, 
n that which has a quality capa- 
Ile of being illuſtrated in painting. 
ideas of beauty vary with the ob- 
u and the eye of the ſpectator, and 
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thoſe artificial forms are the moſt 

beautiful to each eye reſpeRtively, 

which are moſt Hhabitaal. The fone- 

maſon admires a well-jointed wall, 

which the architect overlocks. As 

there exilis a real difference between 

tne beauriful aud the pictureſque, it 

is worth while to enquire what is 

that quality in the conſtitution of 

objects which particularly marks 

them as pictureique — The real ob- 

ject affords one ſource of beauty in 
that ſpecies of elegance we call 

ſmocth or neat ; we ſee it in the poliſh 
of the marble and glitter of the ſil- 

ver, and in the brightneſs of the ma» 
hogany, as if the eye delighted to 
glide ſmoothly over the object. But 
in pifture/que repre/entation he rejects 
neat and ſmooth from any ptetenſions 
to beauty; on the contrary, he makes 
roughneſs or rug gedneſs the eſſential 
ditterence of the beautiful pictu- 
reſque, and contends that this parti- 
cular quality makes the object plea- 
ſing in painting. whether it be in the 
outline and bark of a tree or in the 
rude ſummit and craggy ſides of a 
mountain. Apply this theory to expe- 
rience. Introduce the moſt elegane - 
piece of Palladian architecture inta 
a picture, and it becomes à form 
object. To give it pictureſque beau- 
ty, you break it into heaps of ruin; 
inſtead of ſmooth, you make it rough, 
and it becomes picture: que. The hu- 
man form in a zaigſcent (tate admits 
of high beauty; yet when it is 
agitated with paſſion, and its muſ- 
cles ſwollen with ſtrong exertion, 
the frame is then ſhewn to great ad- 
vantage, and becomes pictureſque; 
we admire the Laocoon more than the 
Antigonus—we admire the horſe as 
a real object, his elegant form and 
his gloſſy coat ; but in the picture 
ot Berghem, you ſtill more admire che 
worn-out cart-horſe, whoſe harder 
lines 
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lines and rougher coat better ex- 

reſs the graces of the pencil. The 
fon with his rough mane, the 
© briſtly boar, the ruffled plumage of 
the eagle, are all objects of this ſort. 
It is not for the greater ea of exe- 
| ention, as ſome ſuppoſe, that the 
artiſt prefers the rough to the ſmooth 
object; his compoſition requires it, 
If the hiſtory painter threw all his 
draperies /mooth over his figures, 
his groups would be very awkward. 
In landſcape painting ſmooth objects 
would produce no compoſition at 


all. Variety and contraſt too he finds 


in rough objects, and none at all in 
the ſmooth the effect of light and 
ſhade, the richneſs of a /urface and 
the catching light, all reſult from 
rough objects. — Theſe only give the 
advantage of colouring, while ſmooth 
bodies afford an uniform colour as 
well as ſurface. Not that we are to 
exclude every idea of ſmoothnefs 
from pictureſque beauty. — The 
ſmooth lake, the marmoreum æquor 
we acknowledge to be piQtureſque, 
the' it ſubſi ſts more in reality than ap- 
pearance. Were the lake ſpread on 
the canvas in one ſimple hue, it 
ould be a dull object; to the eye it 
appears broken by various ſhades, 
by the undulations of water and the 
reflection of rough objects around it 
Li it is in fact chiefly pictureſque by 
contraſt, as the beauty of an old 
head is improved by the ſmooth- 
neſs of the bald pate.— If we aſk why 
the quality of roughneſs makes the 
eſſential difference between the 
beautiful and the pictureſpue; after a 
variety of conjectures, the author 
ſhrinks from the inveſtigation. We 
are baffled in our ſearch after firſt 
principles: in philoſophy, in phy- 
nes, in metaphy fics, and even in the 
polite arts, the enquiry is equally 
vague, we are puzzled and bewild- 
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and ſees moſt beauty in her mol 


ered but not informed.” It 22 
ars that Sir J. Reynolds, in hi 
letter to Mr. G. underſtood t 
term picturęſue as ſynonymous wi 
taſte, and ſo applicable to Rube 
and the Venetian ſchool, not to Rx 
phael or Michael Angelo; as 
might be applied to Pope and Pri 
and not to Homer and Milton.—M 
G. uſes it merely to denote ſuc 
objects as are proper ſubjects fe 
painting, the cartoons or a floye 
piece being, according to his defini 
tion, equally pictureſque. 
In treating of pictureſque trayel 
in the ſecond ay, he conſiders fit 
its object and then its /ources « 
amuſement.—Tts object is beauty 
every kind, either in art or nature 
but chiefly of the ſpecies laſt confi 
dered.— The pictureſque travelle 
purſues it through the ſcenery of na 
ture, and tries it by the rules « 

ainting ; he ſeeks it among all th 
ingredients of /and/cape, which 1 
themſelves are infinitely varied 
they are varied ſecondly by combi 
nations, and again almoſt as mu 
by lights and ſhades and other aeri; 
effects. - Sometimes they exhibit 
*vhole, but oftener only beautify 
parts. —Sublimity alone does no 
make an object of pictureſque, 1 


urſuĩt 
ects | 
lilant 
vati fic 
tain t 
nes 
une t 
olitio! 
fer on, 
we are 
anal 


ty to 
ind ho 


muſt neceſſarily be connected wit i to t 
ſome degree of beauty, as the occanWlipht 
unaccompanied by circumſtances form 
loſes its ſublime character. -T, 
curious fantaſtic forms of nature, ti Ile ey 
ſpiry pinnacle and caſtle- like roc ¶ le ſou 
do not pleaſe the pictureſque eye ¶ ey 


it is fond of the ſimplicity of nature 


»/aal forms: the Giants? Cauſewa 
ſtrikes as a novelty, the Lake 0 
Killarney gives delight : it woul 
repoſe in the ſweet yales of Switzer 
land, but glances only through the 


glacieres of Savoy. But it Examine 


at only the form and compoſition 
objects, it connects them with 
e infioitely varied efe&s of the 
:moſphere.——Beſides the inanimate 
— nature, and its living forms of 
yen and animals and every ſhape 
being, it ranges alſo through the 
inits of the arts, and ſurveys the 


— 


WI 
be 
Ra 


PridfWiture, the ſtatue, the garden: it is 
M eagerly inquiſitive after the 
ſueegant relics of antient architec- 


ire, the gothic arch, the ruined 
alle and abbey.—From the objects 
# pictureſque travel we turn to its 
ces of amuſement, or what is 
ber than amuſement, when in 
te ſearch of beauty we look up to 
he great origin of all beauty, the 
ff good, firſt persic and frſt fair. 
The primary ſource of amuſement. 
p the pictureſque traveller is the 
urſuit of his object, when novelty 
eets him at every ſtep, and every 
ſtant horizon promiſes a freſh 
mtification.—After the purſuit we 
tain the object; we now examine the 
kenes we have diſcovered, we exa- 
nine them as a whole, the com- 
dition, colouring and light un- 
er one comprehenſive view. But 
je are more commonly employed 
nanalyſing the parts of ſcenes, we 
ty to amend the compoſition, to 
ind how little is wanting to reduce 
t to the rules of our art, and how 
ght the limit between beauty and 
Eformity.—But our /upreme delight 
"ſes, where a grand ſcene opens to 


de foul, when we rather feel than 
ey it.— Our next amuſement is 
enlarge and correct our general 
bk of ideas; by acquiſition and 


e's works, and become more fami- 
uh and accurately acquainted 
ber. We may amuſe ourſelves 
W to ſketch out with a few ſtrokes 
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an immediate example.—There fol- 


lie eye and arreſts every faculty of ſeveral parts of South Wales, &c. 


empariſon we grow learned in na- 
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thoſe ideas that have moſt pleaſed us, 
to recall and retain the ſcenery, and 
even the ſplendid colouriag which 
exiſted in the real ſcene.— By a cor- 
rect knowledge of objects we have 
the power of creating and repreſent- 
ing ſcenes of fancy, yet ſuitable to 
the reality of nature, when aided 
by the cultivation of taſte and chaſe 
tened by the rules of art, and by the 
vigorous powers of imagination we 
can convert the barren waſte into a 
fruittul ſource of amuſement, 

The third eſſay compriſes a great 
number of minute rules for the 
practice of ſketching and colouring, 
and the art of perſpecti ve —-which 
being very conciſe in themſelves 
are not ſuſceptible of abridgment. 
They appear to be directed by the 
niceſt ſkill and taſte, grounded on 
his own happy experience, and ac- 
companied with a few prints well 
calculated to illuſtrate the rules by 


lows a didaQtive poem of conſidera- 
ble length, in which while he diſ- 
plays the ſcience of a painter, he 
gives very happy proofs that he poſ- 
ſeſſes the kindred ſpirit of a poet. 
The poem receives much additional 
value from the commentary annexed. 

Bur the beſt illuſtration of the au- 
thor's ideas will be found in the ele- 
gant publications, to which we ſhall 
refer the reader—theſe conſiſt of the 
following works. 

Ob/Jervations on the river Wye and 


relative chiefly to pidtureſque beauty, 
made in the ſummer of the year 
1770. 
Northern Tour, made in the year 
1772. | - 
Obſervations on ſeveral parts of 
Great Britain, particularly tbe High- 
lands of Scocland—made in the year 


1776. 
ce Remarks 
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«avood!land wiews, in three books. 
We ſhall ſelect a few paſſages 
from theſe different works, that the 
reader may be enabled to judge, 
with what degree of conſiſtency the 
author has applied the principles 
laid down in his eſſays to thoſe views 
of nature which he deſcribes. 
4% The beauty of theſe ſcenes 
(peaking of the Wye between Roſs 
and Chepſtow) ariſes chiefly from 
two circumſtances—the lofty banks 
of the river, andit's mazy courſe, 
both which are accurately obſerved 
- by the poet, when he deſcribes the 
Wye, as echoing through its winding 
Bounds, It could not well echo 
unleſs its banks were lofty and 
winding. 

From theſe two circumſtances the 
views it exhibits, are of the moſt 
deautifal kind of perſpective, free 
from the formality of lines. 

Every view on a river, thus cir- 
cumftanced, is compoſed of four 
grand parts; the area, which is the 
river itſelf; the two fide ſcreens, 
which are the oppoſite banks, and 
mark the perſpective; and the front 
fereen, which points out the winding 
of the river. 

If the Wye ran, like a Dutch 
canal, between parallel banks, there 

' could be no front ſcreen: the two 
fide ſcreens, in that ſituation, woul 
lengthen to a point. . 

If a road were under the circum- 
ſtance of a river winding like the 
Wye, the effect would be the ſame : 
bot this is rarely the caſe. The 
road purſues the irregularity of the 
country. It climbs the hill, and 
finks into the valley ; and this irre- 
gularity gives the view it exhibits, 
a different character. 

The views on the Wye, though 
compoſed only of theſe imple parts, 
are yet infinitely varied. © 
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contraff of the ſcreens. Sometimes one 
of the fide ſcreens is elevated, ſome 
times the other, and ſometimes the 
front. Or both the ſide ſcreens ma 
be lofty ; and the front either high 
or low. | 
Again, they are varied by thi 
folding of the fide ſereens over each 
other; and hiding more or leſs 0 
the front. When none of the front 
is diſcovered, the folding fide eithe 
winds round, like an amphitheatre; 
or it becomes a long reach of per 
ſpective, 
The mple variations, admit fill 
farther variety from becoming con 
plex. One of the ſides may be com- 
pounded of various parts ; while th 


other remains fimple : or both may . « 
be compounded ; and the front ſim- "7 
ple: or the front alone may be com- Niak + 
pounded, 
Beſides theſe ſources of variety, e 
there are other circumſtances, which. 
under the name of ornaments, fill. 
farther increaſe them. Plain banks... 


will admit all the variations we 
have yet mentioned; bat when this... ch 
plainneſi is adorned, a thouſand other 
varieties ariſe, = 

The ornaments of the Wye may be 
ranged under four heads ground 
wood—rock — and buildings. 


The ground, of which the banks aks 
of the Wye conſiſt, (and which hath i th 
thus far been conſidered only in is es 
general efe4,) affords every variety N 
which ground is capable of recelv- Wi. are 
ing; from the ſteepeſt precipice, to larg 
the flatteſt meadow. his variety kind 
appears in the line formed by the ut is 
ſummits of the banks; in the ſwell- mk 
ings, and excavations of their de- Why, t 
clvities; and in the unequal ſurfaces , . 
of the lower grounds. , WS cont 

In many places alſo the grounds Wie 2 t 


broken : which adds new ſources 0 


variety. By broken ground, we 2 
on 
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ſuch ground as hath loſt its 
and diſcovers the naked (oil. 
ten you ſee a gravelly earth ſhiver- 
from the hills, in the form of 
ater-falls: or perhaps you ſee dry, 
my channels, guttering down pre- 
ices; the rough beds of temporary 
ments; and ſometimes fo trifling 
cauſe as the rubbing of ſheep 


each unt the fides of the little banks, 
dot killocks, will often occaſion very 
rot utiful breaks. 


The celour too of the broken ſoil 
a great ſource of variety ; the yel- 
, or the red oker ; the aſhy grey; 
black earth, or the marley blue 
dd the intermixtures of theſe with 
ch other, and with patches of ver- 
re, blooming heath, and other 
getable tints, till increaſe that 


ety. 

Nor let the faſtidious reader 
ink theſeremarks deſcend too much 
to detail. Were an extenſive diſ- 


et) ace deſcribed, a foreſt ſcene, a 
- A coaſt view, a ſemicircular range 
— mountains, or ſome other diſplay 


nature, it would be trifling to mark 
ele minute circumſtances. But 
re the hills around exhibit little 
neept foregrounds, and it is ne- 
elary, where we have no diſtan- 
a, to be more exact in finiſhing 
ects at hand. 

The next great ornament on the 
ks of the Wye, are its <voods. 
2 this country there are many 
ks carried on by fire; and the 
ods _ maintained for their 
b, are periodically cut down. As 
larger trees are generally left, 
kind of alternacy takes place; 
lat is, this year, a thicket, may, 
e next, be an open grove. The 
00s themſelves poſſeſs little beau- 
and leſs grandeur ; yet, when 
e confider them as the ornamental, 


u the e/ential parts, of a ſcene ; 


-- 
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the eye muſt not examine them 
with exactneſs, but compound for a 
general e fect. ; | 

One circumſtance attending this 
alternacy is pleaſing. Many of the 
furnaces on the bank of the river, 
conſume charcoal, which is manu- 
factured on the ſpot, and the ſmoke, 
which is frequently ſeen iſſuing 
from the ſides of the hill, and 
ſpreading its thin veil over a part 
of them, beautifully breaks their 
line, and unites them with the ſky. 

The chief deficiency, in point of 


wood, is of large trees on the edge of 


the water ; which, clumped here 
and there, would diverſify the hills, 
as the eye paſſes them, and remove 
that heavineſs, which always, in 
ſome degree, (though here as little 
as any where) ariſes from the con- 
tinuity of ground. They would alſo 
give a degree of diſtance to the 


more removed parts; which, in @ 


ſcene like this, would be attended 
with peculiar advantage : for as we 
have here ſo litle diſtance, we wiſh 
to make the moſt of what we have. 
— But trees immediately on the fore- 
ground cannot be ſuffered in theſe 
ſcenes, as they would obſtru the 
navigation of the river. 
The rocks, which are continu» 
ally ſtarting through the woods, pro- 
duce another ornament on the. banke 
of the Wye. The rock, as all other 
objects, though more than all, re- 
ceives its chief beauty from con- 
traſt. Some objects are beautiful in 
themſelves. The eye is pleaſed with 
the tuftings of a tree; it is amuſed 
with purſuing the eddying ſtream; 
or it reſts with delight on the ſhat- 
tered arches of a gothic ruin. Such 
objects, independent of compoſition, 
are beautiful in themſelves. But 
the rock, bleak, naked, and una- 
dorned, ſeems ſcarce to deſerve a 
place 
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among them. Tint it with 
moſſes, and lychens of various hues, 
and you give it a degree of beauty. 
Adorn it with ſhrubs and hanging 
berbage, and you ftill make it more 
picture ſque. Connect it with wood, 
and water, and broken ground, and 
you make it in the higheſt' degree 
intereſting. Its colour, and its-form 
< ſo accommodating, that it gene- 
rally 
beautiful appendages of landſcape. 
Different kinds of rocks have dif- 
ferent degrees of beauty. Thoſe on 
the Wye, which are of a greyiſh co- 
Jour, are, in general, fimple, and 
nd; rarely formal, or fantaſtic. 
metimes they project in thoſe beau- 
| tiful ſquare maſſes, yet broken and 
ſhattered in every line, which is 
charaQteriſtic of the moſt majeſtic 
cies of rock. Sometimes they 
t obliquely from the eye in 
melving diagonal ftrata : and ſome- 
times they appear in large maſſes of 
ſmooth ſtone, detached from each 
other, and half buried in the ſoil. 
Rocks of this laft kind are the moſt 
lumpiſh, and the leaſt pictureſque. 
F e various buildings, which ariſe 
every where on the banks of the 
Wye, form the, laſt of its ornaments ; 
abbeys, caſtles, villages, ſpires, 
forges, mills, and bridges; one or 


other of theſe venerable veſtiges of 


paſt, or chearful inhabitants of the 
preſent times, characteriſe almoſt 
every ſcene. . 

Theſe works of art are however 
of much greater uſe in artificial, 
than in natural landſcape, In pur- 
ſuing the beauties of nature, we 
range at large among foretts, lakes, 
rocks, and mountains. The vari- 
aus ſcenes we. meet with, furniſh 
an inexhauſted ſource of pleaſure. 
And though the works of art may 
often give animation and contraſt to 
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— into one of the moſt 
ul 


much of its grandeur 


theſe ſcenes, yet ſill they are ng 
We can be amuſed with. 


neceſſary. 
out them. But when we introduc 
a ſcene on canvas—when the eye iz 
to be confined within the frame of, 


picture, and can no longer range 
among the varieties of nature; the 
aids of art become more neceſſary ; 
and we want the caſtle, or the abbey, 
to give conſequence to the ſcene, 
Indeed the landſcape- painter (el. 


dom thinks his view perfte&, withou 

characteriſin 

this kind.” Oer vations on the Wye 
| ſect. 2. p. 17. 


«« From c/umps we naturally pro 
ceed to park ſcenery, which is gene 


rally compoſed of combination: of 
clumps, interſperſed with lawns, It 


is ſeldom compoſed of any large 
diſtricts of wood; which is the cha 
raQeriſtic of foreſt ſcenery, 


The park, which is a ſpecies of 


landſcape little known, except ut 
England, is one of the nobleſt ax 
pendages of a great houſe. Nothing 
gives a manſion ſo much dignity as 
theſe home demeiſns ; nor contri 
butes more to mark its conſequence 
A great houſe, in a courſe of years 
naturally acquires ſpace Around 1 
A noble park therefore is the natur 
appendage of an ancient manſion, 
To the fize, and grandeur of the 
houſe the park ſhould be proportion 
ed. Blenheim-caftle with a paddock 
around it; or a ſmall villa in the 
middle of Woodſtock- park, would 


be equally out of place. 


The houſe ſhould ſtand nearly in 
the centre of the park; that i, 
ſhould have ample room about it on 
every fide, Petworth-houſe, one 0 
the grandeſt piles in England, loſe 

h om being 
placed at the extremity of the park 
whereitis elbowed by achurch 


it by ſome object of 


able ſ 

By 
to ſhe! 
park 2 
nally 
been | 
in ſom 
may b 
are ſo1 
untow; 


an be 


The exact Kr depends intirely on 
pround. - There are grand ſitua- 
tions of various kinds—in general 
the houſes are built firſt, and parks 
added afterwards, by the occaſional 
zemoval of ineloſures. A great houſe 
ſtands moſt nobly on an elevated 
knoll, from whence it may overlook 
the diſtant country, while the woods 
of the park fereen the regulatity of 
the mtervening caltivation. Or it 
lands well ory the fide of a valley, 


adorned with wood, or a natural 
fream, hiding and diſcovering it- 
ſelf among the clumps at the bot- 
tom of the vale. Or it ſtands with 
dignity, as Longleat does, in the 
centre of demeiſns, which ſhelve 
gently down to it on every fide :— 
even on a dead flat I have ſeen a 
houſe draw beauties around it. At 
the ſeat of the late Mr. Bilſon Legge, 
{now lord Stawel's) in the middle 
of Holt Foreſt, a lawn unvaned by a 
fogle ſwell, is yet varied with 
clamps of different” forms, reced- 
ing behind each other, in ſo pleaſ- 
ing a manner, as to make an agree- 
able ſcene. 3 . 

By theſe obſervations I mean only 


tal to ſhew, that in whatever part of a 


park a houſe may have been origi- 
nally placed, it can hardly have 
been placed ſo awkwardly, but that, 
In ſome way or another, the ſcenery 
may be happtly adapted to it : there 
ue ſome fituations, indeed, ſo very 
mntoward, that ſcarce any 'remedy. 
in an be applied: as when the front 
of a houſe” immediately urges on a 
ning ground. But ſuch awkward 
ltdations are rare; and in general, 
the variety of landſcape is ſach, that 


me form or another, to ſerve the 
purpoſes of beauty. The many im- 
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which winds along its front, and is 


& may almoſt always be brought, in 


Fovements of the ingenious Mr. 


Brown, in various parts of England, 
bear witneſs to the truth of theſe 
obſervations. The beauty however 
of park ſcenery is undoubtedly: bef 
diſplayed on a varied ſurface— 
where the ground ſwells; and falls 
where hanging lawns, ſcreened with 
wood, are connected with vallies— 
and where one part is continually 
playing in contraſt with another, 
As the park is an appendage of 
the houſe, it follows that it ſhould 


participate of its. neatneſs and ele- 


gance. Nature, in all her great 


walks of landſcape, obſerves this 


accommodating rule. She ſeldom 
paſſes abruptly from one mode of 
ſcenery to another; but generally 
connects different ſpecies of land- 
ſcape by ſome third ſpecies, which 
participates of both. A mountai- 
nous country rarely finks immedi- 
ately into a level one: the ſwellings 
and heavings of the earth grow 
gradually leſs : thus as the houſe 
is connected with the country, 
through' the medium of the park, 
the park ſhould partake of the neat- 
neſs of the one, and gf the æuilangſi of 


f the other.“ N 


« Having thus eonfidered various 


kinds of woody, ſcenery, and traced 


the peculiar beauty of each, we pro- 


-ceed next to the foreff, which in 4 


manner comprehends them all. 
There are few extenſive foreſts, 
which do not contain, in ſome part 
or other, a ſpecimen of every ſpe- 


cies of woody landſcape, The wild , 


foreſt view, indeed, differs eſſenti- 
ally from the ,.embelliſhed one; 
though ſometimes we find even the 
foreſt- lawn in a poliſhed tate, when 


browzed by deer into a fine turf, - 
and farrounded- by ſtately - woods. 


Beauty, however, is not the charac- 
teriſtie of the foreſtz its peculiar 
N diſtinckion 
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diſtinction 18 grandeur and dignity. 
The ſcenes we have bitherto con- 
fidered, are all within the reach of 
art; and in fact have all been the 


objects of improvement. But the 


foreſt diſdains all human culture: 
on it the band of nature is only im- 
ed. The foreſt, like other 
utiful ſcenes, pleaſes the eye ; but 
its great effect is to r0u/e the imagi- 
nation. | 
The word foreſ immediately ſug- 
geſts the idea of a continued uninter- 


cepted track of woody country. But . 


foreſts in general are much more 
varied: They conſiſt indeed of tra 

of woody country; but theſe tracks 
are, at the ſame time, intermixed 
with patches of paſturage, which 
commonly bear the ſame proportion 
to the woods of the foreſt, which 
lawns do to the clumps of a park. 
Theſe intermingled Hoes of wood 
and paſturage are again divided 
tom other intermixtures of the 
ſame kind, by wide heaths, which 
are ſometimes bounded by a naked 
line of horizon ; but more fre- 


|, _ quently {kirted with wood. This 


intermixture of wood and paſturage, 
with large ſeparations of heath, 
give a variety to the foreſt, which 
- a boundleſs continuance of wood 
ſcenery could not exhibit : though it 


- _ muſt be acknowledged, that in man 


foreſts, and eſpecially in New Foreſt, 
theſe tracks of heathy country are 
. often larger, than piftureſque beau- 
ty requires. = 1 
Having given this general idea of 
the ſpecies of country which I mean 
to treat of under the idea 
I ſhall proceed to parti Let 
mo juſt recall to the reader's me- 
mory, what was obſerved before, 
that. all great wwoods, diverſified as 
foreſts ate, though not properly de- 
nominated forgfs, as not ſubject to 


a foreſt, 


foreft laws, will however natural 


fall under the deſcription of foref tg 
ſcenery. | hav 
The foreſt, under the divifal vil 
of. æuood, paſturage, and heath, pre. duc 
ſents itſelf to us as a pictureſgue ** 
object, in a double view,—as tel e) 
ſcenery of a fore ground, and as the ear 
ſcenery of a diſtance ; in both view 147 
it is equally an object of pictureſqus nod 
beauty: but as its effects are different be 
in each, I ſhall endeavour to deli. eleg 
neate their reſpective beauties, ww 
When we ſpeak of foreſt ſcenery, Hou 

as a fore ground, we mean the ap- wow 
pearance, which its woods preſent void 
when we approach their ſkirt, or ed 
invade their receſſes. Forelis, u '*<* 
their nature, are woods ab origine, not _ 
newly planted ; but natural woods, the | 
ſet apart for the purpoſes of ſhelter- forel 
ing and ſecuring game. The Pre 
trees, therefore, 5 which theſe na of e⸗ 
tural woods are compoſed, conſiſt o of ſe 
all ages, and ſizes, from the ancient com 
fathers of the foreſt to the ſcio In 
and the ſeedling. They grow allc {ſerve 
in that wild, diſordered manner “. 4 
which nature preſcribes; as thai © gl 
root caſually runs, which throws uf abou 
the ſcion ; or as the ſeed, or acorn Wood 
finds ſoil, and room to. eſtabliſh it dige, 
ſelf and increaſe. But though the ud! 
richneſs of the ſcenery depend them 
greatly on this multifarious mixture By 
which maſſes and fills up all the and þ 
various combinations, yet the molly we © 
ancient trees of each ſpecies are the ene 
glory of ſylvan landſcape. Young ent 
trees, though even in diſtant view are | 
inferior to old, will however in tba * 
ſituation exhibit a better appearance i © 0. 
than on the ſpot; where no fore vt! 
ſcenery can fill the eye, without FE 
E aſſemblage of ſuch — | ON 
ave ſeen ages paſſed over ri 


theſe ſorm thoſe bold and roug 
exhibitions, in which the po - 
* 4 


0 x k 


dionity of foreff views odnſiſt. We 
— * obſerved; that the 
wild and rough parts of nature pto- 
duce the ſtrongeſt effects on the 


6 imagination; aid we may add, 
by they are the only objects in land- 
n ſcapes, which pleaſe the pictureſque 
"Wl eye. Every thing trim, and ſmooth, 
duß and neat, affects it coolly. Pro- 
ks priety brings us to acquieſce in the 
K. elegant and well - adapted embelliih- 
eu ments of art; but the painter; Wbo 
ery ſhould introduce them on canvaſs, 
ap- would be characterized as a man 
en void of taſte, and utterly unacquaint- 
ed with che objects of pictureſque 
ſelection. Such are the great ma- 
do terials, which we expect to find in 
4 WM the ſkirts, and internal parts of the 
ery foreſt—trees of every kind, but 
The particularly the oldeſt and rougheſt 


of each. We examine next the mode 
of ſcenery which reſults from their 
combinations, ' __. 

In ſpeakipg of the glen, we ob- 
| ſerved that the principal beauty of 
it, aroſe from thoſe little openings, 
or glades, with which it commonly 
abounds, It is thus in the foreſt 
woods, The great beauty of theſe 
cle/e ſcenes ariſes from the openings 
"a receſſes, which we find among 
them, ; 

By this I do not mean the latunt, 
tnd paſturage, which I mentioned as 
one of the great diviſions of foreſt 
ſenery; but merely thoſe little 
openings among the trees, which 
are produced by various circum- 
ances, A ſandy bank, or a piece 
of rocky ground, may prevent the 
Ontiguity of trees, and ſo make an 
opening ; or a tree or two may have 
been blaſted, or have been cut 
down; or, what is the happieſt of all 
circumſtances, a winding road may 
un along the wood. The ſimple 

ea which is varied through all 


2 - 
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theſe little receſſes, is the exhibi- 
tion of a few trees, juſt ſeen behind 
others; The varieties of this mode 
of ſcenery, ſimple as jt is; are infi- 
nite, Nature is wonderfully fertile; 
the invention of the painter may 
form a compoſition more agreeable 
to the rules of his art, than nature 
commonly produces; but no inven- 
tion can reach the vatietles of par- 
ticular object. TP 
Remarks en Foreſs Scenery; 
vol. i. 5. 184 and p. zog. 
— — — — 

e From Ambleſide we ſet cut fot 
Keſwick, which is about 18 miles ſar. 
ther north. We were now about to 
enter the middle, and moſt formi- 
dable part; of thatvaſt chain of moun- 
tains, which I have before mention. 
ed, as the barrier between Cumber- 
land and Weſtmorland ;- and which 
promiſed, from a diſtant view, to 
preſent. us with & great variety of 
very grand ſcetiety; Our morning's 
voyage on the ſmooth expanſe of the 
lake aided our preſent expedition 
with all the powers of contraſt, 

But before we enter theſe majef- 
tic ſrenes; it may be neceſlary to 
premiſe. a diſtinction between a 

Jetne of mountain, and a mountain © 

ſcene. | 8 

Mountalnous countries moſt com- 
monly preſent only the ſormer. The 
objects are grand, but they are 
huddled together, confuſed, without 
connectian ; and the painter conſi- 
ders them only as Aue, and forms 
them into pictures by imaginaty 
combinations. 


We ſometimes, however, ſee a 
mountainous country in which na- 
ture itſelf hath made theſe beautiful 
combinations — here one part re- 
lates to another, and the effect of a 
whole is produced. This is what 1 
call a mountain ſcents 
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Of this latter kind is almoſt the 


- whole road between Ambleſide and 


Keſwick. The mountains are na- 
turally combined into ſcenes, which 
if not in all parts purely pictureſque, 
are in all parts marked with the 
great lines of compoſition ; tho? 


often on too wide a ſcale for intita- 


n. 1323 
The firft object of our attention, 


on leaving Amblefide, was Rydal 


hall, the ſeat of Sir Michael le 
Fleming. It ſtands on a riſing lawn; 


on the north and eaſt it is ſhelter- - 


tered by lofty mountains, In front, 
towards the ſouth, it commands a 


noble diſtance, conſiſting of the ex- 


tenſive vale of Windermere, bound- 


ed by the lake. The mountains, 
on the north, called Rydal-cragg, 


riſing cloſe behind the houſe, is high 
and rocky. 'That on the eaſt is of 
inferior ſize, but is covered with 


- wood. Between theſe mountains runs 


a narrow, woody valley, through 


V which a conſiderable ſtream, falling 


down a quick deſcent, along a rock 
channel, forms a ſucceſſion of caſ- 
cades. ; | 
One of cheſe, though but a minia- 


ture, is ſo beautiful both in uſelf 


and its accompaniments, as to de- 
ſerve -particular notice—it is ſeen 
from a ſummer-houſe, before which 
its rocky cheeks, circling on each 
fide, form a little area, appearing 
through a window like a picture in 
a frame. The water falls within a 
few yards of the eye, which being 
rather above its level has a long 


| 1 view of the ſtream, as it 


urries from the higher grounds, 
tumbling, in various little breaks, 
through its rocky channel, darken- 
ed with thicket, till it arrive at the 


edge of the precipice before the 


window, from whence it ruſhes into 
the baſon, which is formed by na- 
ture in the native rock. The dark 


\ 
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colour of the ſtone, taking ſtill a 


deeper tinge from the wood, which 
hangs over it, ſets off to wonderful 
advantage the ſparkling luſtre of the 
ſtream, and produces an uncommon 
effect of light; it is this effect, 


indeed, from which the chief beauty 


of the ſcene ariſes. In every repre- 


. ſentation, truly pictureſque, the 


ſhade ſhould greatly overbalance the 


light. The face of, nature, under 


the glow of noon, has rarely this 
beautiful appearance. The artiſt * 
generally courts her charms in a 
morning or evening hour, whea the 
ſhadows are deep and extended, and 
when, the ſloping ſun-beam affords 
rather a catching, than' a glaring 
light. In this little exhibition we 
had an admirable idea of the magi- 
cal effect of light, pictureſquely 
diſtributed. 1% 

On leaving Rydal, we entered a 
vaſt. chaſm between mountains, 
which may be properly called a por- 
tal to the fcenes we approached. 

On paſling it, we were preſented 
with a grand /cene of mountains, 
adorned by a lake called Rydal 
water, on the left; not indeed 
adequate to the greatneſs of the 
ſurrounding objects, but of ſuch 
beauty as immediately to fix the 
eye. In the midft of it is a rocky 
iſland, covered with wood—the 
little river Rotha, winding round 
a promontory, enters it on the 
north. "JE. 

Leaving theſe ſcenes, we aſcend- 
ed a very ſteep hill; from the 
ſummit of which was diſplayed a 
proſpect of deſolation in a very dig- 
nified form: it was an amphithea- 
tre of craggy mountains, which ap- 
peared to ſweep round a circum- 


- ference of at leaſt thirty miles; 


tho? in fact, perhaps, it did not in- 
clude half that ſpace ; but great 


objects natwally form a wide icale 
0 
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of menſuration— the ſoul in volun- 
tarily ſhuddered at the firſt aſpect of 
ſuch a ſcene. At the diſtant part of 
it lay Graſmer-lake, which being fo 
far removed from the eye ſeemed 
only a bright ſpot at the bottom of 
the mountains. 

To this lake the road directly led. 


* 


Anearer approach preſented us with 


ſome beautiful views on its banks; 
though on the whole its principal 
merit conſiſted in refreſhing the eye 
with a ſmooth expanſe of water, in 
the midſt of ſuch a variety of rough 
mountain ſcenery. As we fkirted 
its limits, it ſeemed larger than that 
of Rydal ; and though it appeared 
like a ſpot at a diſtance, became 
now the principal feature of this 
vaſt vale. | . 

From hence the road led us into 
mother amphitheatre, wild, and 
immenſe like the former; but 
raried greatly in the ſhapes of the 
mountains, which were here more 
broken and irregular ; ſhooting in 
many places into craggy ſummits 
and broken points. * 


And yet even theſe wild ſcenes,” 


covered as they are with crags, 
and ſcarce furniſhing the leaft tint 
of vegetation, are ſubject to rights, 
for which none but the hard inhabi- 
tant would think it worth his while 
to contend. You ſee every where 
their bare and barren ſides marked 
with partition walls—ſtones withoat 
mortar, laid upon each other, eroſſ- 
ing at right angles, and running 
town ſteeps, and along precipices, 
Where the eye can ſcarce conceive 
tat the have any foundation, All 
theſe partitions of deſolation, as they 
may be called, have their inhabi. 
ants; each maintaining a few 
luated ſheep, which pic ing the 

gre tufts of 'graſs which grow 


uder the ſheltered ſides of crags 
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and ſtones, earn, like their owner, a 
hard ſubſiſtence. _ — 

At the concluſion of this immenſe 
amphitheatre, into which we laſt 
entered, we found an exit equal to 
the ſcene, —another grand moun- 
tain- gap, or portal, through which. 
the road carried us ap another ſtrep 

mountain. At the top we pauſed, 
and looking back on the ſcenes we 
had left, were preſented with a 
view, which wholly filled the imagi- 
nation. It was a rezroſpe# of the 
amphitheatre we had paſſed; but in 
a (tle ſtill grander, than the proſpect 
of it. It was more ſtrongly marked 

with the great lines of compoſition; 
and was, of courſe, more a whole. 

A wide vale, thrown by perſpec- 
tive into a circular form, lay be- 
fore the eye. Here alſo the diſtant 
part ſeemed occupied by the lake 
of Graſmer; but a greyiſh miſt left 
the idea ambiguous: beyond the 

lake aroſe various mountains, which 
bounded it; and ſtill beyond theſe 
appeared the blue heads of other 
mountains. 'Thoſe which formed 
the fide ſcreens of the vale; advanc- 
ing forward from the diſtant moun- 
tain beyond the lake, approachedthe 
eye in a grand ſweep, by the eaſy 
gradations of perſpective. The pro- 
montories and receſſes of the mere 
removed parts were marked with a 
faint ſhadow, till, by degrees, both 
the fide ſcreens, growing boldly on 
the eye, were loſt behipd the two 
cheeks of the craggy portal, which, 
with the road between them, formed 
a fore-ground equal to the ſcene. 
The whole view 1s intirely of the 
horrid kind. Not a tree appeared to 
add the leaſt chearfulneſs to it: 
With regard to the adorning of 
ſuch- a ſcene_with figures, nothing 
could ſuit it better than a groupe of 
banditti: of all the ſcenes I ever 
N 3 12 ſaw, 


* 


ſaw, this was moſt adapted to the 
rpetration of ſome dreadful deed. 
he imagination can hardly ayoid 


cConceiving g band of robbers, lurk- 


travel 


ing under the ſhelter of ſome pro- 
zecting rock; and expecting the 
er as he approaches along the 
valley below.” „ 214 
ObJervations relative to piftur 
. reſque, made in the year 1772, 
p 159. vol. . | 
— w_ 7 _ 
From Loch Leven we continued 


route northward, through a coun- 
try of little cyriofity. About eight 


= befare we reach Perth, we 


ave a noble view, from the higher 


| ads, of an extenſive vale, the 
fertile country of Strathern ; through 
& which the river Erne appears, wind- 


ing with many a meander, till it 
enters the Tay. This vale extends 


at leaſt thicty miles; and the eye 


commands - it from end to end. 
Of the beautiful fituations it affords, 


t adyantage hath been taken b 
tho goazlomen of the 1 


- You ſee 


# in many parts marked 
with diftant plantations ; and can 
often diftingyiſh the buildings, of 


which theſe playtations are the ap- 
pendages. n 


rammond-caſtle, gnce the re- 
fidence of the earls of . Perth—now 
an ill-fated, forſaken manſion . In 


an oppoſite direction, beyond the 


Erne, you diſtingniſh a rich ſcene of 


plantation. There the earl of Kin- 
noul has extended, his wood on 


every tide. You may yet diſtin- 


guiſh Duplin caſtle riſing among 


them, but ſoon the woods will to- 
tally obſcure it. In its neighbour- 
—— was fogght the celebrated bat- 


gle of Duplin, in which the family { 


of Hay, like the Roman Fabii, were 


2 cut off to a man. From a 


_ paſſage in Claudian one would ſup- 


3 o 


the Erne to have been often 


- 
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before dyed with blood —Scotorum 
cumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 
Beyond the vale of Erne, which 
is a much richer landſcape, chan is 
commonly found in Scotland, the 
eye is ſtill carried into a diſtance 
more remote. It eaſily diſtinguiſhes 
where that river, at the end of 
the vale, enters the Tay, which is 
now a grand eſtuary, and/is one of 
the principal features of the view, 
You trace it, if the day be clear, as 
far as Dundee; where making a 
ſudden turn it retreats behind the 
higher grounds: this whole vaſt dil. 
tance, both of Strathern, and of the 
vale of Tay, is bounded by moun- 
tains, as the Scotch views in gene- 
ral are, which add both ornamen 
and dignity to them. © 
We did not however ſee this land- 


ſcape with full advantage. The 


day was clear, and a noon-tide 
ſun, in all its dazzling brightneſs, 
had ſpread over it all that profu- 
fioa of light which is ſo unfavour- 
able to landſcape. A perpendicu- 
lar ray ſcarce allowed the exiſtence 
of ſhade; whereas, to give the land- 
ſcape its full advantage, the ſhadow, 
nat the light, ſhould have prevailed: 
the mountains particularly ſhould 
have been in ſhade. In almoſt all 
caſes the darkened mountain makes 
the moſt reſpectful figure, except 
perhaps, when under a morning or 
evening ſun, you wiſh to tip its pro- 
minent knolls with light. Under 
the ſhadow of the mountains a gentle 
light, ſpreading into the vale, would 
have had a beautiful effect; and as 
it decayed, it might have marked 
two or three objects with ſplendour, 
to carry on the idea to the end of the 
e 


ene. | 
We did not enter Strathern ; but 
left it on the right, and made to- 
wards the mountains of — 
From theſe heights we had à te- 
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of the ſame ſcenes, only 

nore extended. The vale of Erne, 
nich lich lay before to the north, was 
n is Wow removed to the ſouth, but un- 
the er this different aſpe& had ſtill a 
nce better effect; at leaſt, it was fo 
ſhes nuch better enlightened, when we 
| of Wow ſaw it, that it appeared to 


run WM topeR 


h is aach greater advantage. In an- 
» of Naber direction, the eye extended 
ew, aer the rich plains of Gowry, and 


„ie frith of Tay, even to its junc- 


> a on with the ocean.“ 


3—ͤ— 


the general Hiftory of Muſic, from the 
. lt ages to the preſent period. By 
ne. Charles Burney, Mu/. D. F. R. S. 
ent in four volumes 5 410. ; 


1d. HE firſt volume of this ela- 
he borate work was publiſhed 


de iy ſubſcriptions in the year 1776; 


ſs, Nad when we conſider the extent of 
ſu- e undertaking, the variety of the 


ir- Wanerials to be conſulted, collected, 

u- ud arranged, and the critical ac- 

ce Neracy of the execution, we cannot 

d. ee ſurprized at the length of time, 

w, Which has been found neceſſary to 

|: Wiring it to its preſent ſtate of per- 
keon, | 


1d 
ll WH The general plan of the work 
es ay be collected from the following 


aſlages, taken from the preface 
o the firk volume !—*+* With re- 
het to the preſent work, there. 
tay, perhaps, be many readers, 


le do wiſh, and expect to find in it 
d deep and well- digeſted treatiſe on 
ue theory and practice of muſic: 
d ue others, leſs eager after ſuch 


tformation, will be ſeeking for 
dere amuſement in the narrative. 

| vidk it had been in my plan and 
er fully to ſatisfy either party; 
k a hiſtory is neither a body 

ws nor a novel. 1 have blended , 
rer theory and practice, fads 


and explanations, incidents, cauſes, - 


conſequences, conjectures, and con- 
feſſions of ignorance, juſt as the ſub- 
ject produced them. 
materials, concerning the art of mu- 
ſic in the remote times of which 
this volume treats, can hardly be 
expected. The collecting inta one 
point the molt interefting circum- 
ſtances relative to its practice and 
profeſſors ; its connection with reli- 
gion, with war, with the Rage, with 
public feſtivals and' private amuſe» 
ments, have principally employed 
me : and as the hiſtorian of a great 
and powerful empire marks its li- 
mits and refources, its acquiſitions 
and loſſes, its enemies and allies, 
I have endeavoured to point out the 
boundaries of muſic, aud its in- 
| uence on our paſſions; its early 
ſubſerviency to- poetry ; its ſetting 
up a ſeparate intereſt, and after- 
wards aiming at independance ; the 
heroes who have fought its battles, 
_— victories they have obtain- 
e , * 


It was my intention, when I firſt 
entered upon this work, to trace the 
genealogy of muſic in a right line, 
without either meddling wick 


collateral branches of the family, ar 


violating the reverence of antiquity, 
I wiſhed and determined to propor- 
tion my labour to my powers ; and 
I was unawares ſeduced into a 
courſe of reading and conjecture, 
upon matters beyond the reach of 
human ken, by the chief ſubject of 
my enquiries being ſo extenfively 
diffuſed through all the regions of - 
literature, and all the ages of the 
world. I found ancient muſic ſo 
intimately conneQed with poetry, 
mythology, government, manners, 


20d ſciences in general, that wholly _ 


to ſeparate it from them, ſeemed to 
mg 908 1900S 4 ſingle figure =; 
WF: wo 


Many new 


| 


of a groupe in an hiſtorical picture, 


or a ſingle character out of a drama, 


of which the propriety. depends. 
upon the dialogue and the incidents. 
If therefore a number of figures ap- 


pear in the back - ground, I hope 
they * give relief, and ſomewhat 

keep off the dryneſs and fatigue, 

Which a ſimple ſabje& in a long 
work, or a ſingle figure if often re- 
peated, though in different points 
of view, is apt to produce.” 

- Prefixed. to the hiſtory of Egyp- 
tian, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
muſic, which occupies the whole 
of the firſt volume, we have a 
very learned and ingenious diſſer- 
tation . on the muſic of the an- 
cients,” in 

bol ancient muſic he juſtly conſiders 
as the buſineſs of an antiquary 
more than of a muſician ; and he 
thinks it perhaps a fortunate cir- 
cumſtance for modern mafic, that 
the ancient is loſt. We cannot 
_ however entirely concur with him 
in this opinion. His argument, 
that it might not have ſuited the 
genius of our language, and might 
yet have tied us down to prece- 
dient, as well as the illuſtration 
drawn from modern latinity, is 
evidently inconcluſive. With re- 
rd to its merits, there is doubt- 
eſs, from the obſcurity in which 
the ſubject is involved, much 
room for heſitation and diſtruſt, 
The difficulty of reconciling the 
accounts handed down to vs by 
ancient authors, of the powers of 
their muſic, and of the extraordina- 
ry effects produced by it, with the 
ſimplicity and weakneſs of their in- 
ſtruments, as repreſented-in ancient 
ſcul pture, appears to be inſuper- 
able. And, upon the whole, the 
reader will perhaps be diſpoſed to 
fall in with Dr. Burney in the opi- 
nion heendeayours to eſtabliſt in the 


0 
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general. The ſtudy 


ginal manuſcript © 


10th-ſetion,s which treats expreſ 
ly of the effects of the ancien 
muſic, and in which he has ci. 
tically examined ſome of the mok 
celebrated inſtances. that arg re: 
corded, viz. that after rejeing 
what 1s evidently fabulous and ex. 
travagant, much of what remain 
is to be attributed to various con- 
comitant. cauſes, which the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory itſelf will, in 
almoſt every caſe, evidently point 
Out. | 

The diſſertation is divided into 
ten ſections. The firſt treats of the 
notation or - tablature of ancient 
muſic, including its ſcales, inter. 
vals, ſyſtems, and. diagram. The 
ſecond, of the three genera, diato- 


nic, chromatic, and enharmonic. 


The third, of the modes. The fourth, 
of mutations.” The fifth, of melo- 
poeia. The ſixth, of rhythm. Th 
ſeventh, of the practice of melo- 
ia, with examples. The eighth, 
whether the ancients had counter. 
point, or muſic in parts. The ninth, 
of dramatic muſic, The tenth, 0 
the effects attributed to the muſic 
of the ancients. 
In the ſeventh ſection the reader 
1s preſented with a copy of the ori- 
the three 
hymns, publiſhed at the end of the 
Oxford edition of Aratus, in 1672, 
with the Greek muſical characters 
or notes to which they were ſung ; 
the ſame muſic, in equivalent mo- 
dern notes, and an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of each hymn; which the reader 
will find, together with other ſelec- 
tions from this work, at the end of 
our poetical article. BELT 
ng Egyp- 


In the chapter concerni J 
tian muſic, we have the following 


account, accompanied with an en. 


graving, of a muſical inſtrument of 
two ſtrings, with a neck to it, taken 


from one of the obelidks brought 


fifchs, | 
or dW O 
vantag 
inſtrur 
ſor m 
was er 
yet be 
mains 
ment 

father 
amini 


rel 
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from Egypt by Auguſtus Cæſar, 


ien and ſuppoſed to have been erected 


cri. 


at Heliopolis by Seſoſtris. 

« This inſtrument, he obſerves, 
« deſerves a particular deſcription, 
not only from ĩts great antiquity, but 
from its form; for, by having 
been furniſhed with a neck, though 
it had but two ſtrings, it was capa- 
ble of producing from them a 
great number of notes; for in- 
ſtance,” if theſe two ſtrings were 
tuned fourths to each other, they 
would furniſh that ſeries of founds. 
which the ancients call a heptachord, 
cogſiſting of two conjunR tetrachords, 
2 B, c, d, e. E, f, g, a; and if the 
lrings of this inſtrument, like 
thoſe of the calaſcione, were tuned 
fifths, they would produce an octave, 
or two disjundt tetrachords; an ad- 
vantage which none of the Greeian 
inſtruments ſeem to have poſſeſſed 
for many ages after this column 
was erected. Indeed I have never 
yet been able todiſcover, in any re- 
mains of Greek ſculpture, an inſtru- 
ment furniſhed with a neck ; and 
father Montfaucon ſays, that in. ex- 
amining the repreſentation of near 
five hundred lyres, harps, and ci- 
tharas, he never met with one in 
which there was any contrivance for 
ſhortening ſtrings during. the time 
of performance, as by a neck and 
hnger-board. 2 on 

This inſtrument, there foro, is not 
only a proof that muſic was culti- 
rated by the Egyptians in the moſt 
remote antiquity 3 bur! that they 
had diſcovered the means of extend- 
Ig their ſcale, and multiplying 
the ſounds of a few ſtrings by the 
molt ſimple and commodious ex- 
o 2 

We have next a deſcription of 
the celebrated Theban harp of 
Mr. Bruce, in a letter from that 
kentleman to the author, in which 
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he has added an account of ſeveral 
other inſtruments: diſcovered by 
him in his journey to the foun- 
tains of the Niſee. 
The hiſtory of Hebrew muſic 
contains an account of the ſeve- 
ral muſical inſtruments mentioned 
in the Bible, and particularly in 
the book of Pſalms ; together with 
an explanation. of the 'titles pre- 
fixed to ſeveral of the Pſalms, and 
other muſical terms that occur in 
them. To theſe are added ſeve- 
ral. chants to the Pſalms, as prac- 
tiſed by the modern German and 
Spaniſh Jews. | 1 
The hiſtory of Greek muſic is 
divided into ſix chapters. The 
firſt treats of muſic in Greece dur- 
ing the reſidence of pagan di- 
vinities of the firſt order upon 
earth. The ſecond, during that of 
the terreſtrial or demi-gods, The 
third, is concerning the muſic of 
heroes and heroic times. The 
fourth, of the mulic of Greece 
from the time of Homer, includ. 
ing the mulical conteſts at the ſe- 
veral public games. The fifth, of 
ancient muſical ſects, and theories 
of ſound. The fixth, of the ſcolia, 
or. ſongs of the ancient Greek. 
As the Romans borrowed their 
muſic almoſt entirely from Greece, 
and that too at a late period, the 
account of it is compriſed within a 
very ſmall compaſs. At the end of 
this volume are added a few reflex- 
ions upon the conſtruttion and uſe 
of ſome particular muſical inſtru- 
ments of antiquity ;. together wich 
three plates, in which their forms 
are delineated. | 
The ſecond volume commences 
with an account of the introduc-- 
tion of muſic into the church, and 
of its progreſs there previous to 

the time of Guido. Our author - 

proves, from various authorities, the 
uſe 


= 4 


T 
* 
*Y 


uſe of muſic by the primitive 
_ Chriſtians, even before churches 


| were built, or their religion eſta- 


bliſhed by law. 


% With res. to the muſic that 


s firſt uſed by the Chriſtians, or 


eſtabliſhed in the-church by the firſt 
emperors that were firſt converted, 
as no ſpecimens remain, it is dif- 
Fcult to determine of what kind 


It was, That ſome part of the ſa- 


cred muſic of the” Apoſtles, and 
their immediate ſucceſſors, in Pa- 
Jeſtine and the adjacent countries, 
may have been fuch as was uſcd 
by the Hebrews, particularly in 
chanting the pſalms, is probable ; 


dat it is no Jefs probable that the 


—— — 
- 


— — 


„ 
kd which had bee 


any other Hebrew poetry. 


muſic of the hymns which were. firſt 
received in the church, wherever 


vailed, reſembled 
that whi n many ages uſed 
in the temple worſhip of the Greeks 
and Romans. 
| an in- 
diſputable proof, as it by no means 
reſembles that of the Pſalms, or - 
An 

examples may be found in the bre- 
viaries, miſſals, and antiphonaries, 
ancient and modern, of every ſpe- 
cies of verſification which has been 
practiſed by the Greek and Latin 


| poets, particularly the lyric; fach 
as the Alcmanian, Alcaic, Sapphic, 


Ec. 6 
1 Father Meneftrier conjectures, 


with great appearance of truth, that 


the manner of reading and finging 


in the church, was taken from the 


public theatres, which were ſtill 


open when chanting was eſtabliſhed; 


and the paſſion of our Saviour being 
a kind of tragedy, it is very proba- 
ble, that in finging it to the people, 
the prieft imitated” the melody of 
tragedy : whence the cuſtom was 
intloduced of performing the maſs 


| Of this, the verſiſi- 
cation of thoſe hymns afford 
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by different perſons and in different 
tones, It is certain, at leaſt, that 
the moderns have taken their ideas 
of tragedy from religious myfte. 
ries,” | 
Our author then proceeds to give 
an account of the ſpecific difference 
between. the Ambroſian and Gre- 
gorian chant ; after which is given 
an ample account and explanation 
of the ſinging clefs and muſical 
charaQers of the middle ages. This 
is followed by a ſhort account of 
modern Greek muſic, and its no- 
tation, and of the eſtabliſhment 
of church muſic in England agd 
France. The organ, the uſe of 
which is traced up as high as the 
Emperor Julian the Apoſtate, ap- 
s to have been commonly uſed 
in churches and convents ſome time 
before the end of the tenth century. 
The ſecond chapter contains an 
account of the invention of coun- 
ter point, and of the ſtate of muſic 
from the time of Guido to the 
formation of the time - table. In 
this part of his work, the author 
has endeavoured to aſcertain with 
one before, the inventions of that 
celebrated monk, and the true li- 
mits of the improvements for which 
modern mufic is indebted to him. 
Theſe he confiders under the fol - 
lowing heads ;—gammut ; lines and 
clefs ; the harmonic hand; bexa- 
chords and ſolemniſation; points, 
counterpoint, diſcant, and organi- 
zing; and the polyplearum or 
ſpinet. + 60 


The firſt to have been 
undoubtedly ih invention of Gui- 
do; and though parallel lines 
were of higher antiquity, yet he 
firſt eſtabliſhed the regular ſtaff of 
four lines, and ſuggeſted the uſe of 
lines and ſpaces zogether, and con- 
4 {5,651 4 fequently 


8 precifion than had been 
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quently of clefs. The harmonic 
hand, and hexachords or ſolemniſa- 
von, are evidently parts of the ſame 
hem; and though Dr. Burney 
js of opinion that this ſyſtem 
js not wholly developed in the 
writings of Guido, yet as the in- 
vention is aſcribed to him by co- 
temporary writers, he conſiders him 
u fully entitled to all the praiſe it 
deſerves. Our author has here ad- 
ded an account of the ſeveral at- 
tempts that have fince been made 
to augment the number of ſyllables 
in olemniſation, in order to furniſh 
2 diſtin name for every accidental 
fat and ſharp. * 

With reſpe& to counterpoint, he 
obſerves, that it does not appear, 
from the few ſpecimens given in the 
Micrologus of Guido, that prac- 
tical harmony, ſuch as is now un- 
derſtood by harmony in different 
parts, had made any conſiderable 
advances towards perfection when 
that tract was writteh ; and that 
ſuch attempts at fimultaneous har- 
mony as he has exhibited, are 
to be found in treatiſes that have 


been preſerved of much earlier writ- 


ers —Of theſe, of the introduction 
of the organ, and the progreſs of 
deſcant or organizing plain chant, 
an ample detail is given. 

The third chapter treats ** of the 
formation of the time - table, and of 
the ſtate of muſic from that diſ- 
coyery till the middle of the four- 
lenth century.” Notwithſtanding 
the benefit conferred on muſic b 
tte invention of a time-table, which 
ftended the limits of ingenuity 
ad contrivance to the utmoſt verge 


of imagination, nothing is known 


"th certainty concerning its author. 
jm de Muris, to whom the ho- 
tour is uſually aſcribed, mention; 
Franco as the inventor of the fi- 
urs of the cantus menſurabilis;“ 


Py 
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and Franco himſelf, in his treatiſe 
on meaſured muſic, acknowledges 
that he has not ſcrupled to inſert 
what others before him had ſaid well 
on the ſubject. He was however 
the firſt approved writer on mea- 
ſured muſic ; and our author bas 
given us an analyſis of his celebrat- 
ed treatiſe, 

The following chapter treats « of 
the origin of modern languages, 
to which written melody and har- 
mony were firſt applied ; and of the 
general ſtate of muſic till the in- 
vention of printing, aboutithe year 
1450. | 

Our authar obſerves that, during 
near two centuries after Guido's 
arrangement of the ſcale, and the 
invention of the time-table, no 
temnants or records of ſepular mu- 
fic can be found, except thoſe of 
the Troubadours or Provengal . 

poets. And tbough, in the ſimple 

tunes which have been preſerved of 
theſe bards, no time is marked, 
and bur little variety of notation 
appears, yet it is not difficult 

to diſcover in them | germs of 
the future melodies of France and 
Italy. Of theſe the moſt ancient that 
our author has been able to diſcover, 
are ſome ſtanzas written by Anſelm 
Faidit, a Troubadour, upon the 
death of our Richard the Firſt, which 
are preſerved in the Vatican, and, 


together with a fac ſimile of the 


muſical notes, and the ſame me- 


lody, with a baſe in modern notes, 


are here inſerted. As fpecimens of 
the antient French ſongs and mu- 


fic, he has given two old chants for. 


the feaſts of St. Stephen and St. 


ohn ; the chanſon de Roland, an - 
old military ſong ; and three ſongs 
of the Chãtelain de Coucy, written 
and ſet about the year 1190. We 
have alſo two ſongs, the compa- 
fition of Thibaut king of * 
\ | W 


| 


* 
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who was-born at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, which, - our 
author obſerves, will remind us of 
many French airs of the preſent 
century, and ſhew'that vocal melody 
has remained nearly ſtationary in 
France ever fince the former pe- 
1 
With reſpect to the muſic of the 
middle ages in Italy, he ſays, that 
the moſt ancient melodies he was 
able to find, which had originally 
been ſet to Italian words, were in a 
collection of Laude Spirituale, pre- 
ſerved at Florence. A ſociety for 
the performance of theſe religious 
poems was inſtituted there ſo early 
as the year 1318, and fill ſubſiſts. 
Of theſe ſacred ſongs a ſpecimen 
is given, from which it appears that 
they are little more than chants, 
and without baſe. Sufficient proofs, 
our author is of opinion, are to be 
found in Petrarch's works of the 
practice of counterpoint in the four- 
. teenth century; and this he further 
confirms by ſeveral paſſages in the 
tales of Boccace. 

The hiſtory of Engliſh minſtrel- 
{ſy comes next in order; byt no re- 
mains of our ancient domeſtic ſe- 
cular melody, prior to the reign of 
Henry the Fifth, have reached the 
preſent age. A ſong, compoſed on 
occation of the battle of Agincourt, 
is given as the only relick of that 
period. The number of tracts that 
were written on the ſubject of muſic 
before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, is however ſo conſiderable, 
- as not only to make us believe that 
it was in great favour, but incline 
us to expect more perfection than is 
found in the ſpecimens of compo- 
ſition that have been preſerved.” — 
Of the moſt valuable of theſe tracts, 
which are for the moſt part inedited, 
Dr. Burney has given a full ac- 

count. A deſcriptive ſong upon 


harmony 


ceives this to be the origin of thoſe 


the approach of ſummer, of ahoy 
this period, beginning, Sumer i; 
cumen in, is recommended to the 
reader's attention, as being the firf 
example of counterpoint in {ix parts 
as well as of canon, fugue or catch 
that can be produced, and conſe 
quently as forming an zra in voca 


In the reign of Edward the Sixt 
the minſtrels of the king were in 
cor porated; and as our author con 


muſical eſtabliſhments of the chape ta 
royal and king's band, he has given their 
us an account of their employment it 
and allowances. / Lo { 
The fifth chapter contains a wn” 
account of the ſtate of muſic'froniif...;, 
the invention of printing till the . 
middle of the ſixteenth century ! 2 
including its cultivation in the maſ Of | 
ſes, motets, and ſecular ſongs of Pan 
that period. Of the labor which... 
the author has gone through in this i 

| go g here a 
part of his undertaking the reade hs -of 
may form ſome idea from the fol-hr1:;. 
lowing quotation. ©© Though we are gobert 
arrived at that period when the pro ure ac 
ductions of the-preſs will conſider- malyſi 
ably diminiſh the labour of re- — 
ſearch, yet the difficulty of finding The 
materials will be only changed tc coun! 
that of ſelection; and the peruſal of Englar 
old muſic after it is found, is at-Myifl. 
tended with much more trouble wan 
than literary works of an equal an- boogh 
tiquity; for being publiſhed and we 1 
preſerved in fngle parts, theſe parte ir 
muſt previouſly be put into ſuch Ade E. 
ſtate, that the eye may compare lingua 
their ſeveral relations at one glance; dagger 
or, to uſe the language of muſicians, Tug 
they muſt be ſcored, before their ur a2 
beauties or defects can be diſcover- * 
ed; and this, from the difficulty of mie 
obſolete notation, and the want of follow! 
bars, is rendered a very ſlow proceks. & the 


of 


But being determined to ſpeak ! 
| "FM 
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| muſic with which I am unac- 
inted, or of which I am unable 
p forniſh ſpecimens, I have tran- 
bed, in paritura or ſcore, many 
lumes, not only of the ſame age, 
at ometimes of the ſame author, 
order to ſelect the beſt produc- 
ions I am able for my work, or at 
iſt to qualify myſelf to judge of 
ach compoſer's abilities and reſour- 
es. Of the productions of each 
riod 1 have endeavoured to pro- 
examples from the works of 
hoſe who were the chief favourites 
f their cotemporaries, in order to 
ut it into the power of critics in 
pmpoſition to compare muſical ex- 
llence, and build their —_ of 
periority upon the works them- 
Ares, and not upon ſyſtem, conjec- 
we, or prejudice.” | | 
Of the early contrapuntiſts on 
the continent, of whoſe compoſitions 
hecimens are given in this chapter, 
here are eight, and the ſame num- 
ter of Engliſh, beginning with 
William Newark, and ending with 
Robert Parſons ; theſe ſpecimens 
we accompanied with a critical 
malyſis and judgment upon their 
eſpecti ve merits, | 
The third volume begins with an 
count of the progreſs of muſic 1n 
ingland during the reigns of Henry 
VIII. Edward VI. and Elizabeth. 
Vith regard to church muſic, 
tough it appears to have under- 
done no other change in the time 
of Henry, than being applied to 
de Engliſh inſtead of the Latin 
aguage, yet it. was in frequent 
Unger, from the fanaticiſm of ſome 
furious reformers, of total abolition. 
Vur author has inſerted ſome cu- 
nous ſpecimens of the violent outcry 
made by the puritans of this and the 
flowing reigns, againſt this part 
a the church ſervice ; in which it 
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1s deſcribed as roaring, howling, 
wwhyſtelyng, piping with organs, and 
teſſing about the pjalms fron one fide of 
the choir to another , with the ſqueaking 
of chanting choiriſters diſguiſed in 
white ſurplices, &c. 

Our author traces the origin of 
metrical pſalmody, as diſtin from 
chanting in cathedrals, to the firſt 
German reformers. By them it 


was brought to England in the reign 
of Edward VI. and ſoon became ge- 


neral, through means of the verſion 
Dr. 


of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
Burney is, as might be expected, no 
admirer of this dull, uniſonous pſal- 
mody, and pleads ſtrongly for the 
admiſſion of a better ſpecies of mu- 
fic into the ſervice of the church. 
His argument 1s ſhort and fimple.— 
Such ſinging,” ſays he, as is 
cuſtomary in our parochial ſervice, 
gives neither ornament nor dignity 


to the pſalms or portions of ſcrip- 


ture that are drawled out and baw]- 
ed with an unmuſical and unmeanin 

vehemence. It cannot be for the 
fake of the ſentiments or ĩnſtructions 
which the words contain, theſe are 


better underſtood: when read by the 


clergyman and clerk ; and why, af- 
ter being read, they ſhould be ſung, 
unleſs muſic is ſuppoſed to add to 


their energy or embelliſhment, 'is 


not eaſy to diſcover,” He then pro- 
ceeds to give an account of that 2 
perior ſpecies of church muſic, which 
during the reign of Elizabeth was 
cultivated with ſo much ſucceſs by 
Tallis, Bird, and Morley and con- 
cludes with a brief account of the 


ſecular vocal and inſtrumental muſic _ 


of the ſame period. 


The five following chapters treat 


of the ſtate of muſic, during the ſix- 
teenth century, in Italy, Germany, 
France, Spain, and the Netherlands, 


Our limits will not permit us to ac- 


company 
| 
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company this indefatigable hiſtorian muſic begun by Mr. Tallis, Mr. 
— the whole of his laborious and ects — continued for 0 
courſe : we ſhall therefore content Years after the reſtoration, and 
ourſelves: with remarking, that the conipoſers conformed themſelves 
uſe of double diſcords by Montaverde ; the pattern which was ſet them. 
of what are now called chromatic * His majeſty (Charles II.) yl 
paſſages by Orlando di Laſſo; and was a briſk and airy prince, comit 
the bold and unexpected modulations to the crown in the flower and vio 
of Cipriano di Rore, will attract the of his age, was ſoon, if I may ſo la 
- attention-of the muſical. reader, as tired with the grave and ſolemn wal" 
forming memorable epochs in the which had been eſtabliſhed by T ing 
hiſtory of the arr. N lis, Bird, and others, and order n; 
In the ſeventh chapter, our au- the compoſers of his chaple to ad e | 
© Chor reſumes the hiſtory of the pro- ſymphonies, &c. with inſtrument 
greſs of "muſic in England, and to their anthems ; and thereu 
carries it on to the end of the ſeven. tabliſhed a ſele& number of his p 
teenth century. We have here a cu- vate muſic to play the ſymphony an 
ous and amufing account of zza/gues, ritornellos which he had appointec 
Which, by the introduction of recita- The old "maſters of muſic, I 
tive, were afterward converted in- Child, Dr. Gibbons, Mr. Low, &c Pc 
to the Engliſh opera. Indeed the organiſts to bis majeſty, hardly bee 
" maſque written by Ben Jonſon, and how to comport themſelves wi f 
performed for the entertainment of thoſe new-fangled ways, but pro 
the French ambaſſador, in 1617, ceeded in their compoſitions ac 
| - was in all its parts a complete cordingto the old ſtyle, and therefo 
| and genuine opera. Under the ar- there are only ſome ſervices and ful 
ticle of vocal chamber muſic, ſe- anthems of theirs to be found. 
veral ſpecimens are given of tbe In about four or five years time 
madrigals, cannons and catches of ſome of the forwardeſt and brightel 
that” period, from a work called children of the chaple, ag Nelhan 
« Pammelia; or Muſick's Miſcella= Humphrey, John Blow, &c. begai 
nie, publiſhed in 1609, and which to be maſters of the faculty in com 
Dr. Burney calls the primitive poſing ; this his majeſty greatly en 
catch - book.” Unfrumental muſic couraged, by indulging their youth 
follows; in the account of which ful fancies, ſo that every month, : 
there is a critical examination of leaſt, they produced ſomething ne 
the merits of the compoſitions of that of this kind. In a few years more 
age called 7 Aſter purſu- ſeveral others educated in the cha * 
ing his courſe through the reign of ple produced their compoſitions it 
+ Charles I. and the #interregnum, our this ſtyle; for otherwiſe it woulc n 
- author gives the following account have been all in vain to pleaſe bi oth 


- — 


. 


— 
— —— a 
-- 


i of the remarkable change which took majeſty. | tis 
| lace in the ſty le of Cc urch muſic, -Dr, Burney now mentions * 

immediately after the reforation. particular pleaſure be feels, in being dude 
i It is taken from a curious MS. arrived at that period of his labours vel 
WW written by the Honourable 2 which allows him to ſpeak of Hen * 
ö North, entitled, Memoirs of Mu- Purcell.“ The unlimited powers 0 Th 
ck.“ — The ſtandard of church thig muſician's genius, embraced wi 


every 


of F 


\ 


ry ſpecies.of compoſition that was 
hen known with equal - felicity. 
i writing for the church, whether 

adhered- to the elaborate and 
Lirned ſtyle of his great predeceſ- 
rs, Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons, in 
hich no inſtrument is employed 
at the organ, and the ſeveral parts 
conſtantly moving in fugue, imi- 
btion, or plain counterpoint ; or, 
iving way to feeling and imagina- 


bre ſtyle of which he was himſelf 
pe of the principal inventors, ac- 
xpmpanying the voice parts with in- 
troments, to enrich the harmony, 
Ind enforce the melody and mean- 
be of the worde—he manifeſted 
qqual abilities and reſources. In 
tmpoſitions for the theatre, though 
he colouring and effects of an or- 
cheſtra were then but little known, 
t as he employed them more than 
ls predeceſſors, and gave to the 
wice a melody more intereſting and 
mpaſoned than, during the laſt 
ſentury, had been heard in this coun- 
by, or perhaps in Italy itſelf, he 
hon became the delight and darling 
df the nation. And in ſeveral ſpe- 
ties of chamber muſic which he at- 
tempted, whether ſonatas for inſtru- 
nents, or odes, cantatas, ſongs, bal- 
nds, and catches for the voice, he 
p far ſurpaſſed whatever our country 
id produced, or imported before, 
that all other maſical productions 
kem to have been inſtantly conſign- 
ed to contempt ot oblivion.” _. 
To this panegyric| he has added 
{minute critical examination of two 
# the mott excellent productions of 
lis favourite compoſer, the Te Deum, 
ud Jubilate. he chapter con- 
with an account of the pro- 
eis of the wiolin in England, to 
ite end of the laſt century. 
The four ſubſequent chapters are 
Yun accapied in tracing the pro- 
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jon, adopted the new and expreſ- 


* 
— 


197 


eſs of muſic upon the continent 

uring the ſeventeenth century ; of 
theſe the ninth, which treats of the 
progreſs of the violin in Italy, and 
contains a critical account of the 
compoſitions of Corelli and Tartini, 
cannot fail to be highly acceptable 
to the muſical reader. 

The laſt chapter continues the 
hiſtory of church muſic from the 
death of Purcell to our own times; 
and is enriched with criticiſms upon 
the works of Croft, Velden, Green, 
Boyce, Stanley and Nares. 

The fourth volume opens with an 
introductory Eſſay on the Eupho- 
nia, or Sweetneſs of Languages, and 
their fitneſs for Muſic.” —The ob- 
jet which the author profeſſes to 
have in view in this diſſertation, is 
to recommend care to our lyric 

in the ſelection and arran 
ment of ſyllables, as well as nnity 
of ſubje& ; and attentive obſervance 
to the compoſers who ſet them to 
muſic, not to dwell on harſh, mute 


naſal, or guttural words, which 


either preclude or vitiate all muſi · 


cal ſound, 


The four firſt chapters of this vo 
lame treat, in order, of the inven- 
tion of recitative, and the eſtabliſh. 
ment of the muſical drama or opera 
in Italy; of the ſacred muſical dra- 
ma or oratorio z of the opera buffa or 
comic opera and zintermezzi ; and 
of cantatas or narrative chamber mu- 
fic. Each of theſe articles is in- 
terſperſed with judicious criticiſms 
upon the compoſers (together with 
ſpecimens of their works) and curi- 
ous anecdotes relating to performers, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelyes in theſe 
ſeveral branches of the muſical art. 
We have alſo, in the firſt chapter, a 
ſhort account of the origin of the in+ 
human practice of mutilating chile 
dren in order to keep the voice in 
its adoleſcent ſtate, 


\ 
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In the fifth ebapter we have an 


ra ccount of attempts at dramatic 
muſic in Engtand, Renew to the 


eſtabliſhment of the Italian opera: 


and in the fixth, à full and ample 


detail of the origin of the Italian 


0 d pera in England, and of its progreſs 


there, during the preſent century.” 
Phe firſt opera, wholly Italian, in 

poetry, muſic and * that 
was exhibited on the ſtage in Eng- 
land, was Mmaheide,in the year 17 10, 
and is well known from the fine hu- 


mour and raillery in one of the pa- 
pers of the Guardian, to which it 


gave occaſion. , | 
Towards the latter end of the 
ſame year, Mr. Handel arrived in 


relative to the cotemporaty muſil 
compoſers and performers. 

In 1748, ſeven years after Han. 
del had retired from the orcheſtra of 
the Italian opera, a company of co 
mic ſingers was, for the firit time 
brought over from Italy. The ſub 
ſequent fortunes of the opera-houſe 
with hiftories and characters of the 


favourite -performers, are continues 
down to the year 1788 ; to which it 


added an account of the commemo 
ration of Handel, in 1784, and the 
following years. 

In the feventh chapter, our autho 
again returns to the continent, and 
with his uſual hiftoricat minuteneſs 
and critical judgment, both relate: 
and eſtimates, in this and the fou 


* 


England, and ſoon after produced 
te opera of Riaalao, the firſt of thir-- 
_ © ty=-mine, which during a courſe of 
twenty-nine years, he compoſed for 
the age. Of all theſe, in their or- 


following chapters, all the muſica 
events of the preſent century. 

view of * the general ſtate of mu 
fic in England during the preſen 
century, forms the twelfth and con 
cluding chapter of this elaborat 


| | dee of time, Dr. Burney has given us 


n critical analyfis and examination, 


characteriſing the different ſty les, 
and marking the various degrees of 
excellence and comparative merits 
of the ſeveral compoſitions. This 


4 part of his work is alſo interſperſed 


with many entertaining anecdotes, 


— 


A 


work, —“ a work (to finiſh with the 
anthor's own words) that has bee 


thirty years in meditation, and mor 


than twenty in writing and print 


— 
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t 
5 wiew of the affairs 7 Frants from the year i785. Confidence 
e parliament of Paris on their ſuccgſi in invalidating the royal edits 


for the news taxes. . Remonſtrance on behalf of their exiled members. An- 
wer. Reſolutions, in violation of the King's injunions. Conſequences f 
the parliaments declaration e its own incompetence to levy, er 10 concu in le- 
wing taxes. Spirit of liberty general, and . with a rage for 
imovation. Nothing but reforms beard, Admirable reform in the codes of 
vil and criminal juſtice. Edi in favour of the Proteſtants, happily pa- 
0, Flame already raiſed on the 7 of Lettres de C achet, much in- 
reaſed, by the ſeifing and committal to priſon of M. de Catalan, prefident of 

the parliument of Thalouſe. Long remonſtrance from the parliament. of 
Paris to the King, diſcuſſing many. points relative to the canſtitution. 
me remarks on that piece, with an account of the origin enreg iſtering 
di2s, and ef the cauſe and manner of holding beds of juffice. Anſwer 
frm the King to the rembnftrance. Adminiſtration deeply, but ſecretly en- 
faxed in framing a new cotzſtiturion. Some particulars of this Afem, and 
if the form, compoſition and, nature of the new. ſupreme. court, which was 
b ſupercede parliamenti in all matters relative, to government, Silence, 
nt apparent inadtivity of the court, excite ſuſpicions, which are increaſed 
b general apprebenfiett and alarm, by circumflanices obſerved at the royal 
ſr in Paris. : 4 Bſpremenil, by indire means, becomes maſter of the 
wool ſecret, which be communicates to the parliament, Sudden meeting of 
the = ; whore = _ paſſed ; order copies of their proceedings ta be 
Par/mitted to all parts kingdom. Met dgain ſuddenly en an attempt 
Vor. XXXI. E ” N O * » made 


| | 
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ordered 10 be preſented by a deputation to tbe king. King refuſes to ru 
. the deputation, and the parliament ſuddenly ſurrounded by a regiment 


- 


1 


made o arrat M. 4 Eſpremenil, and M. de Monſambert. Strong pro 


guards, Commanding officer enters the aſſembly, and commands in the lin 
name, the two obnoxious members to be delivered up. After a lorg filen 


the preſident anſwered, that they were all Monſamberts and d Eſpremenii cati 


 #pon which the officer returning for freſb orders, the parliament contin 


 bocked up in its chamber for near twenty-four hours. On the officer's 
turn, charging them, under the penalty of high treaſon, to deliver ug 


/ 


ſelues up. Bed of juſtice ordered to be held at Verſail 
Proteſts entered, and addreſs prepared by parliament. ' King ſeverely rr 
Bend the condu# of parliament in his introductory ſpeech : Announces 
new conſtitution : Ordinances read and regiſtered : Farther particu 


7 


Aletermination to tale uo part in the functions affigned them by the new 


"finances. Clergy no leſs diſpoſed to adhere to the parkaments than the j1 


FH fc T hotouſe; and the troops to withdraw from that place. At 0 

" mble the exceſſes carried to the bigbeſt pitch of violence 3 much blood, 
ob be ſhed; Duke de Tonnere ſaves his life by ſurrendering the keys of 
pualare; M large and waluable cabinet of medals and curigſities plund 
and deftiroyed. Arſenal and magazines ſeized by the riaters. Parlia 
of Britany meet in defiance of the King's expreſs command. Paſs vis 
reſolutions.” Are interrupted by the, military. Great riots and confi, 
Nobles of the province meet, aud ſend a deputation to. Verſailles, ww 
fent to the Baſtille. Great and viſible agitation of the King's mind. F 

” - fiatly unfortunate in the great ſacrifices which, he made. for procuring 

© Cciryyo'bhis government, and to afford eaſe and content. to his ſubjecti. 

; - ,capitulation of ſome preceding events. -. Dreadful burricane deſtroys tht 1 
doe and vintages in ſeveral of the fim parts of the kingdom.  (zrea! 
 newulences to the difireſſed people; and warious meaſurerpurſued for ther. 


» : * WW * o * e 


raus members, they fill continue filent, but the two * give the 
es on the 8th of M 


of | them. Strong proteſt of Parliament, dated at ſeven o'clock the falll 
Ing morning.  Protefl ſeconded by a letter figned by a number of the pe, 
» declaring their utter diſapprobation of the reforms in government, and il 


* "ape; Another proteſt and memorial from parliament, who order their fl Lu 
© ceedings 10 be ſent to a notary, and effetual means uſed for their publica 1rd: 
Governor of Paris enters the chambers of parliament at the Palais Re ints 

' ſeizes their papers and archives, then lacks and ſeals up the doors. Al i c 

© parliaments in the kingdom about the ſame time ſuſpended. Chatelet ii na 

© Prong declaration againſt all theſe proceedings that were inimical to the ff com; 

' "{iaments. © Memorial of an extraordinary nature, figned by forty-/M date 
pꝓęeert and bijbops, preſented perſonally to the King, Alarming aſpei i wou 
WD — . Seditious and treaſonable papers continually poſted upon the g | 
uin the flrects of Paris. | Publication of an incendiary libel of the WM lang 
__ ** obnoxious and dangerous kind. Great diſorders and tumults inthe proving Lows 
_ ©: "Bretagne: Count de Perigord, governor general of Languedoc, oblige Prog 


iter neligfe"" Arret relative to the meeting ef 'ithe flates general . 
great joy, and occaſions the fibeks to riſs. King obligad to relinfal i Dec 
v iti. Acres relative 10 poyments.ats the treaſury, can df: 


8 e confuſion in Paris, along with a violent run upon the bank. M;” 
— 2 Archbiſhop F4 Seng retires to Italy, and Mr. Neckar by 
nces, Great public joy z 2 Suddenly 

4 


0 Fetter 
ment 
be hin 


burn the 
treſſes of the 


avintere. 


commodation. 


"and the pope 
du? of the ting 


nen decreed. 


Gfferent European 


$ that country. 


# 
- 
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CONTEN T S. 


ed again at the head of t 
riſe ; and general good humour prevails. Meaſures purſued 
| aiffer to ſupport the public opinion. Parliament of Paris meet. New alter- 

cation with the crown, relative to the profecution of the late miniſters; 
Great riot in Paris, and ſeveral of the populace flain. Parliament publicly 
Convention of the notables, in order to ſettle 


King's arrets. 
the preliminaries neceſſary to the meetin 


Count 


conduct of civil and military a 


into immediate execution. They, þ 


Louvain, and Antwerp. General 
People of condition 


countries. — Germany.— 
i the infant prince and 


s Auncio.' 


Dier comes thoroughly into his v 


New commiſſion for 


C HAP. 


the new mi- 


of the flates general. Diſ- 
prople greatly encreaſed by the extreme ſeverity of * 


II. 


Wtroſpe? continued, Emperor's conduct in the Low Countries, renews th 
diſcontents and apprehenfions, which ſeemed happily removed by the late ac- 


rautmanſaor f and General Dalton appointed to the 


0 2 


the emperor. Ruſſian party totally defeated. Grovuing importance of 
republic already apparent. Turkey and Sweden ſerk alliances wi * 
Declaration by the Grand Signior. Minifters appointed by the republic to 


powers. Influence of Prufiia ſeems thoroughly eflablifhed 


irt. Diſpute about the new ſeminary as 
Louvain unexpectedly renewed. Count Trautmanſdorff ſends a peremptory 
order to the heads of the univerſity, to carry the emperor's propoſed reform 
leading the laws and the conſtitution, refuſe 
io comply. Council of Brabant, refuſing to give their ſanction to the violent 
meaſures intended againſt the univerſity of Louvain, are threatened with 
compuljion, Military drawn up, and artillery brought 
date the council. Populace fired vn by the troops, and ſeveral killed or 
wourded. Refractory heads. of the univerſity of Louvain expelled by oy of 
arms. Kind declaration of the emperor reſpecting his ſubjectrin the 
lands ſucceeded by à cruel laughter of the people by the troops at Malines, 
or ſpread throughout the provinces. 
emigrate 10 Holland, Liege, and other neighbouring 
ny of Lippe Schaumbourg ſciasd, on the death of 
the prince, by the Iandgrave of "Heſſe. Diſtreſſed ſituation of the family. 
Ineryofition of the king 7 Pruſſia, procures the reſtoratiom of their poſſeſſions 
is mother. Diſpute between the elector e Cologn 
Spirited condu# of the elector. Liberal grant of the 
mapiftracy of Cologn to the protęſtant inhabitants, allowing them to build a 
place of worſhip, a /chools, and a houſe for their miniſter. Wiſe political con- 
of Pruſſia. Lragues with England and Holland, to coun- 
tract the combination of the Eaſtern powers. Plays a high game in Poland, 
tews. Augmentation of the army to 60,00g 
the diſpoſition and government of the mi- 
| Mtary force of the republic. King of Pruſſia propoſes a cloſe alliance, and jo 
fearantee all her daminiont. Great debates in the diet. ' Pbilippic * | 
1 
her 


ward to intimi- 


ether - 


CHAP. 


CONTENTS 
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— gau of the ling s health in the month of Oger, 1788, cult 
terminates - ſoon after in a continued delirium ; grief of the people, an 
. meaſures. taken 9. 1 characters in conſequence thereof. Parlian: 
. Meets purſuant pf proveget ion. Notification to both houſes of the ſtat 
— Ld re peer 's ity 34 ate adjournment for a h and ſumma 
— attendance of members ordered ; examination of the king's phy 
cians before the privy council; minutes 7 the council board laid befu 
both houſes at their ſecond meeting ; doubts flarted in the houſe of c 
mons, whether it would not be nereſſary to examine the phyſicians at the bar 
taken into further conſideration on the $:b of December, and a commitit af 
: r in each houſe to examine the phyſicians ; their report brought up 
"the 10th, and a committee appointed to ſearch for precedents ; Mr. Fox ofir 
* "the ight of the prince of ales to the regency ; his opinion controverted þ 
; itt; Mr. Pitt's conduct ſarcaſtically remarked upon by Mr. Burk 
vn "Is. Par! opinion condemned by the preſident of the council, and other lire 
Ane the apper houſe ; defended by the lords Loughborough, Stormont, an 
N. esche The report fromthe committee of precedents brought up on 1 of 
125 Mr. For ex plains, and reaſſerts his opinion relative to the print i the 
- 2 and it bee. oppoſed 9 r. Pitt; farther explanation of Wl ap; 
Pitt's opinions For the regency ; Alena of the queſtion of right deprecat a 

1 ©. In the houſe of 


NN NSN. 


ds ; ſpeeches of he duke of York and of the duke of C the, 

. : i ah reſolutions 7751 Mr. Pitt, December 16 ; the ſecond ri the 
lun, ee of the ri the two houſes of parliament to appoint WM tat; 
rigen, 2 opye ed by br orth- and ar, and ſupported by 1 pee, 


the eo the lord — of Scotland, the attorney and ſolicit} per: 

_ general, and Mr. Hardinge ; reflection. of Mr. Nuß worth on the miniſter Wl the 
Land; the reſolution carried by a majority of 268 to = $04; » ofpoſed on 1 pri: 
rapport of the:committee by Sir Grey Cooper and Mr. 1 3 amendn' ll rid: 
. . moved by* Mr." Denpfter, and Aral 3 amendment to the third mi of : 
ation moved; by Mr. A debate e adjourned 10 the 22d to 1 
| December, — — E Jr 
% a ö * | fron, 

NaN — op po 

c H +. P. Tv. .. 4s \ Mr . 


| The minifter's ; explanation of ares be intended to propoſe relative 
| the regency. Refſumed de 3 Dempſter” s motion. The plan of f 
_— r evarinly oppoſed by lord North, My. Me Burke end He: Fr, a 
1 t au" reg and uncomſtitutiona ! afſumption of power. 
= «ch on that accaſon. The plan and reſolutions defended 27 4g 


"He. Fox's foe 
1 8 i explanation. r AY rages Lg be refulat 
[ r 4 conferencd ＋ 


CONTENTS 


hwds ; referred to a committee on the ſtate of the nation. Amendment pro- 
poſed in the committee by lord Rarudon; ſupported by lords Stormont, Port- 
cheſter, and Loughborough. Original reſolutions defended by lord Camden, 
the duke of Richmond, and he chancellor; ſubſtance of their ſpeec 
The narguis of Lanſdowne” s approbation of the 4 the E | 
and his argument in oppoſition to the claims of the prince of ales, Amends 
ment negatived by 9g to 66. The reſolutions finally agreed to, and the _ 
mons acquainted e Proteſt by forty-eight lords. Addreſſes and 
petitions ſent 7 from "hg counties and corporatrons. — 189 
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Drath of the ſpeaker, Mr. Cornwall. Elefion of bis face ts Witten 
Wyndham Grenwville propoſed by lord Euſton and Mr. P 
Elliot, by Mr. Welbore Illis and Mr. Frederick Montagu—the former cþ0- 
1 75 a majority of 71. Mr. Pitt communicates to 4 prince * 2 the 
lan of the regency. Motion propoſed by Mr. Leveden for the re-examination 
7 the Kings phyſicians, previous to the confederation f the reftriftions apo 
the regency. Perſonal invectives thrown out on that occafion. Committee 
pointed to re-examine the phyficians. Their report taken into confederation 
an, 16th. Mr. Pitt's ſpeech on that occaſion 3 propaſes three object for 
their deliberations. | 1, Nature of the king 2 3 L re tiny ts 
the gucen. 2d. Principles on which they were to recs AX” 
tations which theſe principles pointed aut; Vit. in the TN. os creg ting 
peers, of granting places or penfions for life, of the 
ferty of the king, reſpbecting the care of the FA 5 2 * bel 2 
the offices of the houſe * Mr. Pitt moves five reſolut 
principles. T hey are ftrongly opp pp © by Mr. Powys, lor Nel, "Wb. 4 
ridan, and colonel Fu ton, þ of Mr, reaville i n r ſupport 
of the reſolutions 3 amendment moved ra « Powys, and negatived by 227 
to 154. * Secand reſolution, relative to the creation of pere, voted by a ma- 
A of 216 to 159. Third and fourth reſolutions carried without a divi- 
Debate on 4 fifth r relative to the officers 4472 the —_— 
— by lord Maitland, Mr. 2 — Mr. ＋ ox; 
Mr. Bouverie, and rejoted by 755 Debate on the Frcs 
in the bouſe of lords. Able ſpeech of = ſhop of Llandafſ, Convids 
deprived of e benefit of applying to the royal mercy. Lord Camaen's opi- 
non relative to the 77 of er parliament, Refalutions car- 
ried by a majority Cr find; 1 — Ge Hons ordered 
; to be preſented to 4 1 2 2 quem, f Li enfroer 3 * 
motion for puttin Why eat ſeal to a Commiſſion for openin 55 amen. Se 
fon * 125 5 ME. Pitt Fel; leave to Pe ug in the regency bill. Bill 
read a firſt and fecont time, Debates in the committee. Debate on the third 
rrading.. 75 Bill fent tothe lords.” Notifitation of the king's recovery. 
dccount'of 215 * the regency in the wha N 1105 
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teil, which could have fall upon the Turkiſh empire. Carat, 
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r VI. 
New commiſſion ford in conſequence "of the king's recovery. | $peech of the 
-" commiſſioners to the two houſes, Aadreſſes of thanks and congratulatin, 


Mr. Fox's obſervations upon the addreſs of the houſe of commons. Ad. 


- #refſes ta tbe queen. Debate on the ordnance extraordinaries. Queſtions 


ieh the Weſt India Iſlands diſcuſſed; plan oppoſed by general Bir- 


goyne, Mr. Courtenay, and Mr. Sheridan; ſupported by Mr. Pitt and cl. 
wel Phipps. Mr. Beaufoy's bill for commemorating the revolution, paſſes the 
© bouſe of commons, rejected by the lords. Mr. Fox moves for the repeal of the 
Shop tax; agreed to by Mr. Pitt, Preamble to the bill of repeal ob fed. 
Reftriftions on hawkers and pedlars taken off. Meſſage from the king rela- 


mus to the public thankſgiving day, and the reſolutions of the houſe of con- 
mon, thereon. Mr. Beaufoy's motion for repealing the corporation and tft 
r, ſupported ” Mr. Smith and Mr. Fox, and oppoſed by lord Nor- 
— oft 


and Mr. Pitt ; loft by a majority of only 20. The earl Stanhope's bill fe 


-" repealing certain penal ftatutes rejected on the ſecond reading. The conjide 
ration of the ſlave trade peftponed to the next ſeſſions. Mr. Grenville made 


-. feeretary of Pate, and Mr. Henry Addington ſpeaker of the houfe of common. 
Budget: opened. " Animadverfions thereon. Motion by Mr. Sheridan for « 


mene committee of finante. The report of the committee of 1786 defended 


5 Mr. Gren ville. Plan opened by Mr. Pitt for "transferring the tobace 


"duties tothe exciſe.” Strong oppoſition made to it by the manufacturers, and 


in both houjes of parliament. Extraordinary conduct of the chanceller 


Juin Buder opened by Mr. Dundas; animadwerted on by Mr. Francis 


. Bill-paſſed to enable the company to add one million to their capital. Pro 


f -ceedings relative to the trial of Mr. Haſtings. His petition to the houſe « 


; coriplaining of Mr. Burke ; proceedings of the houſe, and reſolutic 
| Lide] en the houſe of commons, 2 to be proſceuted. Ap 
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\ contending armies on the borders of the Danube and the Black Sea 
_ Imperialifts. Marſoal Haddick, to Supply the Emperor's abſence, appoinit 
560 the command of the grand army. Ottomans in a much worſe futuati 
has they had been in the preceding ' campaign. Fatal conſequences of th 


- 
- 


«boſs of Oczakow, and the flaughter of their braveſt-men. Grand Vis 
_ a Ch been & 


on the double charge, of not providing for 1he pr 
ſervation of Oczakow, and of canjeleſuly evacuating the Banat. Honour 
| dy ac tted of both, he returns to N | | of the army. Death 1 
'Hbdul Hamet, the Grand Sigmor, the greateſt misfortune, at that critic 


a, 


- 
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that excellent ſovereign. Selim, his nephew, ſoon ſhews how unworthy he 
is of being his ſucceſſor. The wealth of the Grand Vizir, Fufſuf Pacha, 
dooms him to be the firſt victim to his avarice and cruelty. His deftruc- 
tion followed by that of many others on the ſame baſe motives. New Sultan 
changes all the plans for conducting the war which had been formed by 
his predeceſſor and by the late Grand Vixir. Precipitancy, weakneſs, and 
e raſhneſs, along with rapacity and cruelty, the characteriſtics of the preſent 
aten. rien. Turkiſh commanders and troops bye all their wonted ſpirit, hope, and 
<4 <igour, @ misfortune which ſoon produces the moſt fatal conſequences. Small 
3, at ſevere war carried on between the Rufſians and Turks through the 
"I winter in Moldavia, as well as in the Budziack. Young Tartar prince, 
Coy ſon to the Khan, killed in an action near Bender. Humane and honourable 
: : "WM cndud? of general Kamenſtoi, with reſpect to the body of the prince, and in 
4. reſtoring it to his father. Grateful acknowledgments FA the Khan to the 
2 Ruſſian general for his generoſity and compaſſion, and the 
eib which be endeavours to ſouth his own grief. War renewed with 
great animoſity along the frontiers by the Turks and Auſtrians upon abe 
7 expirgtion of the armiſtice. Empreſs of Ruſſia exceeds even her ' uſual 
"1 magnificence in the rewards and honours which ſhe beftows upon the con- 
querors of Oczatow. Has not yet given up her defigns on Egypt, where the 
Aaron de Thorus, late Ruſſian conſul at Alexandria, being ſent in diſguiſe, 
"MM ard furniſhed with powers to make great propeſals to the Boys to "induce 
"Wl them to enter into a treaty, and excite new commotions in the country, the 
Baron is ſeized by 1/mael Bey, and ſent bound, with his credentials.and 
tern to the Turkiſh Baſha, who commits him cloſe prifoner to the caſtle of 
Grand Cairo. Deſperate and ferocious valour diſplayed by tbe Bojmiacs, 
fighting entirely on their own account, in defence of 2 amil ies, 
a country, againſt the Auftrians. Turkiſh ſpirit ſinks totally before: the 
„Fan. General Dorfelden's victory on the banks of the Sereth ; par/ues 
* his ſucceſs, attacks the Tuntiſb ſtrong camp at Galats; forces the cump; 
Lies the whole at a ſpoil; and routs, diſperſes, or deſtroys the enemy t 
army. War rages in Tranſylvania "and the Bannat, Marſhal Laudobn, 


45 with the Auſtrian army on the fide of Croatia, makes © ations for the 


"WM ze of Turkiſh Gradiſea, where he bad been foiled" the 'preceding year. 

That place, the grand outwork to Belgrade, and hitherto famous" for its 
repeated a. reftance, flrangely abandoned upon receiving a bom- 
bardment. The Marſhal immediately commences his preparations for the 
fiege of Belgrade. Prince of Saxe Cobourg has the fortune of retrieving 
the honour of the Auſtrian arms, by obtaining the ff viclery of any 
moment which they gained in the cour/e FA the war. Tot 
"008 ruins an army of 30,009 Turks, under the command of a. Seraſqueer, FX the 


ung fortified camp of Focktan, in Wallachia, Prince of Anhalt Bern- 
& | 2, with a" part of Kamenſeoi's army, a a "79.4 T; urks who 
r Were going to the relief of Bender, and takes the whole "7 New 


7 Grand Vixir, with, a vaſt. army, totally defeated at Martineſſi, by the 
eee of Saxe Cobourg and general Suwargw, with very inferior ferces, 
who grants favourable conditions ta tht gar- 
: DWP nad? die 


7 Grand Turkiſh army tatally d 
=” /ater by Marſhal 123 


S mne 


pious canſolations 


ally defeats and 


perſed and ruined. \ Belgrade beſieged and 
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riſn and inhabitants, Grand admiral, Haſſan Pacha, quits the fltt ig 


the Black Sea, and takes the command of the army in Beſſarabia, in the hoy 
of Javing. Bender; but, forſaken now by his uſual good fortune, is taal) 
2 after an obſtinate battle, by the Princes Potemkin' and Repnin, at 


' Tabak, Bender taken after a long fiege. Bialagrod and _ Neva, 


 Ghewife taken by the Ruſſians. Auſtrians no leſs ſuccgſiful, ta 


e Buchar, 
and ather places, until the noble defence made by the garriſon of Orfove — 


2 * «i 


| a fop to-their farther progreſs. © — 82 1163 
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| Difficult and embarraſſed ſtate of the king of Saueder's affairs at the che of the 


year 1788, notwithtanding the armiſtice with the Danes, and the retreat of 
ther army out of the kingdom. Situations in which the moſt daring and la- 
æardous meaſures became prudent and neceſſary as. Guſtavus heroically de- 
termines to overcome his difficulties, and thereby retrieve his affairs, or 10 

riſh in the encounter. Fortunately, notwithſtanding ſome intervening jealou- 
Hes, the three Joxwer claſſes of the people ftill continued much attached to hin. 


Incurable 2 of the equeſtrian order. Diet ſummoned o meet at Stock- 


Son. King calls à meeting of the magiſtrates, 'accompanied by fifty of the 
> moſt ancient and reſpectallli citizens of that capital, to whom, as to a grand 


council. of tate, he communicates, in a moſt eloquent ſpeech, the wholt ftate of 


- bis affairs ; ſbews bow his inveterate foreign enemy had, by infidiouſly prac 


Fg 


tifeng upon his. own diſaſßected ſubjectt, rendered them the inſtruments of fruj- 
trating all the wwell-laid deſigns, and blaſting all the fair hopes of the pre- 
ceding campaign. Aſſembly encourage the king to the projecution of the war, 


2 nd engage tt. ſupport him with their lives and ee againſt all. his ene- 


Suſpicion of their loyalty and honour. But being tot 


x 


ood terms with the king. They firſt cavilled about the body of free Dalecar- 
Faw, which had joined the king with ſo much zeal in the preceding ſeaſon 


mies. Diet moets. Equeſtrian order ſoon ſhew their er to fland up 


i of danger, being garrijoned in Stockholm, This the nobles reſented with much 


A | 


ill- humour, on the double account of its being an infrattion of the freedom of 
the diet, and of its being a dire affront to their _ its implying a 
ly unſupported by the 


-other orders, their ill-humoub on this ground comes to nothing.” The king hav- 


„ 


* 


it 
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ing appointed count Lowenhaupt to be marſhal of the diet, the nobility, on that 
account, in/ult him fa groſoly, that he abſents himſelf from diſcharging the duties 
of bir [een under 75 public diſponour. The king, finding himſelf ſecure in 
75 r the three ot ber orders, goes to the diet to demand reparation for 
the infant ofere to. bimſelf through the marſbal. High words and very harſ 
language between the king and the nobles, until he throws out @ N di/- 
fe Zin and treaſon, <vithout naming particular perſons, auben they all quit 

aſſembly in a body. King makes a ſpeech to the ——_— Hates, which it 


Teseaſ ned aui 5 acien- "T bree days after, their houſes being ſuddenly ſur- 


% 


ments of the guards and of the armed burghers of Steeb, 
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25 f the principal nobility of the kingdom are ſeized, and ſent priſoners to the 
caſtle of Fredericſhoff. Mutinous commanders and officers in Finland already 
arreſted, and on their way, as priſoners, to Stockholm, to be tried for their 
lives. Ordered to prepare for their trials. Names of ſeveral of theſe unfor- 


tunate gentlemen, King's conduct meets 2 approbation, that the © 


meaſures. Namberleſs re- 


* 


ſmalleſt commotion is not produced by theſe vi 

ſignations take place; ſpirit and ſtrength of the 13 order entirely bro- 
ten. Dangerous precedent 1 the nobility, of carrying on the 
public bufeneſs in the diet without them. New privileges granted to the pea- 
ants. Senate entirely aboliſhed, and à new court appointed to ſupply its 
place. King's ſpeech to the diet. Act of confederation. King, triumphant 
at home, prepares for the proſecution of the war, by ſea and land, with the 
utmoſt vigour. Severe ſentences paſſed on the Finland officers, confiderably 
mitigated through the king*s lenity.  Succe/sful efforts of Mr. Elliot, in be- 
half of the allied courts, to induce the court of Copenhagen to agree to a ffrict 
neutrality, relieves the Swediſh ſovereign from all apprehenſion on that fide. 
War in Finland. Rough face, and ſavage nature of the country, little cal- 


culated for rapid fucceſs or brilliant action. A number of ſmall but ſevere and 


bloody ations take place. Encounter between the Ruſſian fleet, and the Swe- 


diſh commanded by the duke of Sudermania, terminates without deciſion or 


efett. Baron Stedink defeats the Ruſſian general de Schultz. This ſucceſs 


counterbalanced by the haſty and dangerous retreat which the king was obliged 


to make out of Ruſſian Finland. King expoſes his perſon like a common volun- 
teer. Takes Hogfors, where he is joined by his fleet of gallies, and other light 
wveſſels, which-are ſpeedily attacked by the prince of Naſſau, with a fimilar 


armament, Unuſually hard-fought, dz e, and bloody action, between the 


hoſtile fleets. Swedes worfted, and obliged to retire under the cannon of 
Sweaburg. Great ſuperiority of the Ruſſians in point of number, could not be 
compenſated by any exertions of valour. This action deciſive with reſpect to 
the fortune of the campaign. King again retires, with much difficulty and 
danger, from the Ruſſian territories, and his garriſon at Hog fors narrowly 
eſcapes being cut off. Ruſſians, while the weather permits, become maſters of 
the ſea, and ſpread terror every where, Winter puts an end to the campaign, 
and the king returns to his capital. — — — 1182 
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New convention of Notables, Great queſtions relative to the organization 


of the States General, which agitate the whole kingdom of France, King 
Tefigns himſelf entirely to the advice of M. Nectar. That miniſter takes 
a decided part in favour of the double repreſentation of the commons ; but 
gives no opinion on other ons of great importanct, which are left, in 
the event, to chance. Notables, "as well as the parliament of Paris, 


- Y 


ffrongly ' recommend} that the conflitution of 1614 ſhould be the model for 
the new cor vention of the fates ; with which the ſcheme of a double re- 
z © * - 4 .F A * * 3 s preſentation 


— 


CONTENT. S. 


preſentation directly militates. Parliament of Paris endeavour to recouy 
their popularity by iſſuing an arret, which, if adopted, might be confidered 
as the Magna Charta of French liberty. Treated with the utmoſt con. 
tempt by the popular partits, as falling ſhort of their wiews. Violent 
Jealoufies and diſſentions betwen the three orders which were to compoſe the 
fates. | Nobles, odious in the extreme. Dakes and peers offer to contri. 
ute a due proportion to the public expences ; and a fimilar diſpoſition ſeem; 
general among the nobles ; but this diſpoſition appears too late to afford ja. 
itisfattion. Mobility, goaded by numberle/5 attacks, publiſh à declaration 
their rights, which renders them till more odious. Diviſions and jea- 
louſres among themſelves at this critical period. Difſentions in the parlia- 
"ments, Clergy as little united as the nobles. Curates, or pariſh prigſti, 
diſpoſed to fide with the commons, or third eftate. Commons wiſh that the 
tres orders fhould ſit in one chamber, deliberate in common, and vote by 
Beads, infttad of voting by orders, according to former practice. Strongly 
" oppoſed by the nobles. In the provincial afſembly of the flates Fa Daupbiny, 
the "nobles and clergy coaleſce wich the commons, and thereby eftabliſh a 


precedent — * to the general ſenſe of their orders. Differences between 


tht nobles and commons of Britany riſe ſo high as ta carry the appearance of 
à a civil "war. Count 4 Artois with the princes of Conde, and Conti, 
Cob are called the Triumwvirate) preſent a memorial to the king, which 


* Smcreaſes the popular odium againſt them to the higheſt pitch. Meaſures 
* purſued by"the duke of Orleans. to acquire popularity in Paris, M. Nectar 
' blamed for not having uſed any means to reconcile the jarring Factions, 
or 10 allay the national ferment, previous to the elections. 


a memirial to tht king, ftrengly urging the meaſures of double repreſentation, 


and making bim/elf reſponſille for its conſequences. King accordingly iſſues 
à decree for that purpoſe ; but leaves, undecided and open, the very impor- 
tant and critical queſtions, relative to the manner of voting, and to the 
' fitting of the flates in pne, or in three chambers. Unfortunate and ruinous 
* conſequences of this omiſſion of the miniſter's. Some well-intended ſchemes + 
' for amending the conſtitution, which were ſubſequently propoſed, but rejected. 


Ancient practice and nature of the Cahiers, or inſtructiont given by the 
elee#ors to their deputies in the flates. Nobles bound by oath not to fit er 
vole in one common aſſembly. Apboriſtic tatement of the wiews of the dif- 


ferent parties, Some farther particulars relative to them. Moft of the 


@eputies lo the fates arrive at Verſailles, but the delays cauſed by the elec- 


_ tions in Paris prevent their opening the aſſembly. Some explanation of the 


terms Primary Aſſemblies, and Primary Ele&ions, with thitmanner of their 
application. Violent riot in Paris, and much blood fred. Ren 200 


— 
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Solevin anl aug thening of the Aſſembly of the fate general at Verſailles 
bt! *' Short 7 1 5 2 Big. * Keeper of the ſeals ſpeech. - Long harangut by 
| M. Nectar Aiſuppoi n: all parties. Inexplicable conduct of the minifter * 


8 preſents> 


rr 
is leaving the queſtion of conſolidation, and thoſe relative to the man«. 
ner of deliberating and voting, till undecided. [ the legal autho- 
rity in the kingdom then poſſeſſed by the king. Fatal conſequences of that 
am icon of the miniſters. Scheme thence formed by the third eftate, to render 
the other orders entirely dependent upon them. Explanation of the phraſe, 
Verification of Powers. Commons invite the clergy and nobles to come to 
their hall, In order to proceed in common with them, in the verification of 
their reſpeFive writs of return. Invitation refujed, as being contrary to 
e/abliſhed form, and ſubverſive of the rights of the other orders, Com- 
mons paj; a reſolution, that no writs could be valid that were not veri 
in their chamber and preſence, and that, without going through that form, 
the 1499 other chambers would be illegal aſſemblies. Nobles blamed for their 
obRlinacy in refuſing to comply with the demand of the commons. Clergy 
aba vering. Privileged orders weakened by their internal difſentions. Meet- 
ings of the commons tumultuous and diſorderly. Admiſſion of the populace 
cauſes- ſhameful diſorders, and produces in time great evils, Nobles proceed | 
with their ſeparate verifications, and declare themſelves duly conſtituted. 
T his proceeding treated with the utmoſt contempt by the commons. Com- 
miſſioners appointed to ſettle the differences between the nobles and commons, 
and the clergy ad as mediators ; but the diſputants can agree in nothing. 
Minifters alarmed, now perſuade the king to interfere, when it is tao late. 
Nobles paſs an arret, declaring the deliberation by orders to be efſential to the 
monarchical conſtitution ; and"that they would ever perſevere in this prin= 
ciple, as Being equally neceſſary both to monarchy and freedom. Conferences «|. 
between the orders renewed in compliance with the king's requeſt. M. | 
- Neckar brings forward his conciliatory plan. Supported 5 a meſſage from 
the king to all the orders; accepted, in fact, anly by the clergy. pile tbe 
other orders ſeem to deliberate on it, they clog it with conditions which they | 
know wwill be inadmi ſible. Commons alarm the nables by declaring, that | 
they will conſtitute themſelves into an ative aſſembly, and proceed to buſineſs. 
Nebles continue obſtinate, notwithſtanding the endeavours of the temperate | 
ftw among them. Commons indirectly endeavour to render them more in- 
flexible. _ Nobles and commons ſewerally addreſs the king. Party of the | 
Commons continually gaining ground among the clergy. Three curates of | | 
Poidtou bring their writs of return for verification to the commons, and are | | 
received with acc{amations of the bigheſt joy and triumph. Third eflate || 
ume the title of national aſſembly; Signalixe their new'title by a frang | 
and popular ad of ſovereignty. Spectators interrupt the drhbates, hoot and 
menace the membtrs, and publiſh lifts of the voters, ftigmatiſiny thoſe as ene- 
mies to their country who vote contrary to their liking. _—_ and miniſters, || 
Freatly alarmed, determine upon holding a royal ſeſſion. Preparations fur 
carrying that meaſure into execution conducted with ſuch imprudence and 
raſhneſs as to excite the greateſt public alarm. National Aſſembly ſhut out 
from their hall by guards and workmen, without any previous notice or Inoæu- 
ledge of the intention., Commons, apprehenſive of immediate difſolutiong 
burry through a . Herm of rain to an old tennis court, where they bind 
them/ebues by a ſolemn oath, never to part until the es, 2 — 
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Pied. Extreme\gdium, as well as other evil conſequences, which the ba 
condud} of the mmiſfters in this tranſaction drew upon the king. Majority 

. of the clergy join the commons, Great joy and triumph upon this occaſſun. 
Commons, upon this junction, are confident in their ftrengthb. Royal ſe hun. 
Plan of a new conflitution or ſyſtem of government laid down by the king, 
Various cauſes which operate to its rejefion. Commons refuſe to adjourn er 
Mterrupt their ſeſſion. ue a decree, deciaring the perſons of their member; 
- "inwiolable. Outrages at Verſailles and in Paris. Poiſſordes, and another 
.  erder of women, —. bighly notorious. Extraordinary ſcenes in the 
© Fardens of the Palais Royal. Parifians jo prone to revolt, that M. Nackar 
#s obliged to ſend a letter to allay the ferment. Commons treat the king's 
Atem with filent contempt. Archbiſhop of Paris, terrified by the danger: 
lo which he had been expoſed by the rabble, comes, with the minority of the 


£ \ 


+» Count de Clermont Tonnere, and M de Lally, uſe the moſt ſtrenuous endea- 
Var to bring the nobles to an union with the commons, but the majority 
""egontinue inflexible. Minor party of that order deſert the ſame 'tutning, and 
Join The third eftate. Majority, at length, after a meſſage from the king, 
"and violent debates," unite with the commons. Great hopes formed of the 

| Pappy conſequences which would enſue from this union of the oral New 
ud alarming councils and meaſures adopted by the court. Troops drawn 
| * from different parts of the kingdom tqwards the capital, Cauſes er no- 
tives of "this extraordinary change of milſures not yet clearly developed. 
© Contending parties charge each other with evil defigns, which are mu- 
tually denied. National aſſembly had not, fince the late union of the flates, 
afforded any wifible e jealouſy or violence. Succeſiful means uſed in 

| aris to ſeduce the French guards from their duty. Pariſians force the pri- 
| Jon, and reſene the mutinaus ſoldiers of that body who avere confined for di 
aedicuce of orders, and other acts of contumacy. National afſembly prejent 
bir N to the king on the near approach of the troops. King 
urs, that the diſorders in Paris afford the anly motive for this meaſure, 
| © and propoſes to transfer their fitting to Noyon er Saiffons, in a 0hich caſe be 
| | dul remeove the court and follow them. Demeceatic leaders rejed the pro- 
0 pal. Horrid defigns attributed to the court by the oppoſite party in this 
Wl <bange of item. Opinions of more moderate men on the f died, fo far as 
| they can be collected. M. Neckar ordered to refign his place, and to quit the 
nan Other miniſters refign. M. de Breteuil placyd at the head of the 
[| "meas miniſtry, and 2 Broglis appointed to command the army. Dif- 

| deu in Paris commence on Sunday morning, on the arrival of this intel- 
| Agence. Prince de Lambeſc, in an ill-judged attempt, with his regiment of 
UW © cavalry, to uiſperſi the 'riotous. populace in the gardens of "the T huilleries, 
©  Pamefully repalſgd. All government being at an end in Furis, @ day of fury 
| rage it ſucctedeu by a *. of the moſt dreadful panic. On Monday 
Wi morning above 100,000 a ee, and ſeem animated by one common 
. foul. Temporary bodies of eleftors appointed to the government of their re- 
1 . diftrits. | Army of 30,000 men ſuddenly formed. Foined by ibe 
| - French guards. New cockade. Appearance not only of defence but of ac. 
© give nar. - Plunderers, detected in the fac by the populace, inſtantly * 
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by the lantern repes. Thus commenced the dreadful precedent of the popa- 
lace becoming in the ſame inſtant both the judges and the executioners of the 

law. On Tueſday morning the new army camplete their preparations by 
ſeizing the arms in the public dezofitories. Attack the Baſtile, Contre- 
dictory accounts of ſeveral circumſtances relative to the attacking and tak- 
ing of that fortreſs. M. de Launay, the governor, dragged to the Place de 
Greve, and miſerably murdered. M. de Loſe, his major, a man of great 
humanity, and who had treated the priſoners with unuſual tenderne/s, mers 
the ſame fats. This day introduced the ſavage cuſtom of mutilating the 


bodies of the victims, and of 72 their bleeding heads in the fireets on 


piles. The lives of a handful of invalids, who garriſoned the Baſtille, ſawed 
by the French guards. The mayor of Paris, being detected in à corre/ſpoud-= 
ence with the caurt, is turned out of office, and ordered to priſam for trial, by 
the committee of electors; but is forced from the guard by the rabble, wvho 
murder him on the ſpot, and exhibit his head in the ſtreets like the others. 


Only ſeven priſoners found in the Baftille. On the Sunday and Monday the 


king's miniſters and generals ſeemed aſleep or in a trance; but on Tuzſday, 
the former found themſelves ſuddenly overwhelmed by a deluge of misfortunes 
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ment before their eyes, reſolved, with the firmneſs of a Roman ſenate, net 10 
relinquiſh a fingle point. Paſs à celebrated reſolution. Solicit the ding to 
withdraw his troops, King's anſwer. Aſſembly reſolve on Tueſday nat 1 
ſeparate, Int to fit up all night in their hall. Syſtem of concealment fill 
purſued. Duke de Liancourt forces his way to the king's bedfide ar mid- 
night, and acquaints him with the true flate of his affairs. King refiges 
himſelf next morning into the hands of the afſembly. His Speech recaeved 
with loud acclamations, and the whole aſſembly accompany bim back to the 
palace. Paris now to be confidered as a great republic. M. 4a £ ayette 
appointed to the command of the army. M. Bailly choſen. Hur: Nate- 
anal aſſembly ſend a di pulation of 84 members to Paris. King per/uaged 


to the humiliating and dangerous meaſure of uiſiting the N Me ar 


Seve by 25,000 national guards, who eſcort him ts the town hows," N. 
fafe to Verſailles. lubuman and barbarous fangs papular in Paris. C 
murders of. Foulon and Berthier, Speedy diſperſion of thi late, minifers, 
courtiers, generals, and favourites, who, with the Count 4 Artois, bis tare 
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Fully general. Exceſſive joy at M. Neckar's return. T; 7 entry into 
of the 


Paris. His hopes. unexpededly blafted by. the refuſal Pariſſant to 
order the releaſe of M. — to grant a general amnety. Dread. 
ful Rate. of diſorder and cruelty which prevails through the. copatry in 
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